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Ghaffsb  t 

•Two  toii]s,  alftA,  dwell  in  my  breaetr  tbe  o»e  struggle*  to  separate  itself  fmm 
Ibe  odier.  The  ooe  eliDgs  with  obetinate  foodneM  to  the  world,  with  orgfins  like 
CBB^a  of  vteel ;  the  other  lifts  itself  majestically  from  the  mist  to  the  realms  of 
•■  exalted  ancestry/ 

ASCXNT  aflemoon  in  the  second  week  of  May,  one  of  those 
brilliant  spring  days  which  cheat  the  dweller  in  eities,  who 
hm  no  indications  of  the  year's  progress  around  and  about  him- — no 
fields  of  newly-sprouting  com,  or  hedges  where  the  blackthDrn  shows 
silteiy-wliite  above  mossy  banks  dappled  with  violets  and  primroses 
s-inlo  the  belief  that  summer  is  at  hand.  He  has  no  succession  of 
;d  birds  to  serve  for  his  time-keepers,  but  he  hears  canaries  and 
ling  bullfinches  carolling  in  balconies,  perhaps  sees  a  llowor-girl  at 
i  Btreet'oomer,  and  begins  to  think  he  is  in  the  month  of  rosos. 

It  seemed  the  month  of  roses  in  one  small  drawing-room  in 
Eaton-place- south — a  back  dramng-room  and  of  the  tiniest,  with  a 
dark-green  fernery  artfully  contrived  to  shed  a  dim  religious  light 
upon  the  chamber,  and  at  the  same  time  mask  the  view  of  an  adja- 
cent mews — the  daintiest  possible  thing  in  the  way  of  back  drawing- 
rooms,  with  chairs  and  dwarf  conches  of  the  jiouf  species,  covered 
with  cream-coloured  cretonne,  and  belHlled  muslin ;  a  coflfee-tablo 
or  two  in  convenient  comers;  the  clock  on  the  maroon -velvet- covered 
omitelpiece,  a  chubby  Cupid  in  turquoise  Sevres  heating  a  drum ; 
the  candelabra,  two  other  chubby  blue  bantlings  struggling  under 
tkeff  bHrden  of  wax-candles ;  velvet  curtains  half  screening  the  fire 
in  the  low  steel  grate  :  and  ensconced  in  the  moat  luxurious  of  the 
JwttJJt,  with  her  feet  on  the  tapestried  fender-stool  (a  joint  labour  of 
*he  four  Luttrell  girls),  and  a  large  green  fan  between  her  face  and 
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the  glow,  sat  Elizabeth  LuttrelL  She  was  not  alone.  Aunt  Cheyenix 
was  writing  letters  at  her  davenport  in  the  front  drawing-room ;  the 
fiwift  flight  of  her  qnill  pen  might  be  heard  ever  and  anon  in  the 
rearward  chamber;  and  Reginald  Paiilyn  was  sitting  a  cheval  upon 
a  smaller  poi(Jf,  rocking  himself  softly  to  and  fro,  to  the  endanger- 
ment  of  the  castors,  as  he  discoursed* 

'  Come  now.  Miss  Luttrell,  I  want  yon  to  like  Mrs.  CinqmaiB/ 
he  said,  in  an  argumentative  tone.  *  She  may  not  be  quite  what  you'd 
call  good  style—* 

*  I  know  very  little  of  good  or  bad  style,'  interrupted  Elizabeth, 
in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  tone  ;  *  your  world  is  so  new  to  me. 
But  certainly  Mrs.  Cinqmars  has  hardly  what  that  French  secretary 
of  legation  I  went  into  dinner  with  the  other  night  called  rair  du 
faithourg,' 

*  Well,  no,  perhaps  not;  dresses  a  little  too  much,  and  indnlgeB 
rather  too  freely  in  slang,  perhaps*  But  she's  the  most  kind-hearted 

reatnre  in  the  world ;  gives  the  best  parties  out — not  your  high- 
land-mighty nine-o'clock  dinners,  with  cabinet  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors and  foreign  princelings,  and  bo  forth,  but  carpet  dances,  and 
acting  charades,  and  impromptu  suppers,  and  water  parties.  You 
go  to  her  house  to  amuse  yourself,  in  short,  and  not  to  do  the  civU 
to  a  lot  of  elderly  fogies  with  orders  at  their  button-holes,  or  to  talk 
politics  with  some  heavy  swell  whose  name  is  always  cropping  up  in 
the  Times  leaders.' 

'  Who  is  Mr.  Cinqmars  ?'  inquired  Elizabeth  with  a  superciK- 
ouB  air. 

*  Henri  dn  Chatelet  de  Cinqmars.  Bom  a  Belgian,  of  a  French- 
Canadian  father  and  an  English  mother — that's  his  nationality. 
Made  his  money  upon  various  stock  exchanges,  and  continues  so  to 

[lake  it,  only  extending  his  operations  now  and  then  by  buying  up 
a  steamboat  line,  or  something  in  that  way.  A  man  who  wUl  burst 
up  some  of  those  days,  no  doubt,  and  pay  ninepence  or  so  in  the 
I  pound ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  hves  very  decently  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  thousand  a  year.  Ho  has  literary  proclivities  too,  and  is 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  TurJ\  a  daily  paper  in  the  sportiog  and 
theatrical  interests,  with  a  mild  flavour  of  the^l^e  and  the  Satim^^ 
which  yon  may  or  may  not  have  seen.' 

*  I  never  look  at  newspapers,*  said  Elizabeth  ;  *  but  pray  why  are 
you  ao  anxious  that  I  should  hke  your  Mrs.  dn  Chatelet  de  Cinq- 
mars ?*  she  asked,  lowering  her  fan  and  gratifying  the  Viscount  with 
an  inquiring  gaze  from  her  briQiant  eyes,  more  than  ever  brilliant 
since  she  had  drank  the  sparkling  cup  of  London  pleasures, 

*  Because  she's  the  nicest  person  yon  could  possibly  have  for  a 
chaperon.  Ah,  of  course,  I  know,*  answering  her  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  busy  letter-writer,  whose  substantial  form  was  visible 
in  the  distance ;  '  your  aunt  is  a  plucky  old  party,  and  can  stand  a 
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good  deftl  of  knocking  about  for  a  veteran,  but  I  think  she'd  knock 
■nder  if  sk^  tried  Mrs.  Cinqmars*  work  :  that  blessed  little  woman 
Ams  nf  at  every  race  in  Great  Britain — from  Pontefract  to  the 
Oomgli — and  at  every  regatta ;  and  in  the  autumn  you  find  her  at 
HonbtNirg  or  Baden,  gambling  like  old  boots.  Now,  if  yon  would 
00^  pal  yourself  under  her  wing,'  concluded  Lord  Paulyn  persua- 
■vdty,  •yon  d  stand  some  chance  of  seeing  life," 

*  Thank  yon  very  much ;  bat  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  in  the 
lilt  fife  weeks  to  last  me  for  the  remainder  of  mj  existence.  Mrs, 
CSaqmais  Is  a  most  good-natured  person,  no  doubt ;  she  called  me 
''mj  dear**  half  an  hour  after  I'd  been  introduced  to  her;  and  I 
voii'l  he  so  rude  as  to  say  that  she's  not  good  style  ;  but  she's  not 
oqr  style,  and  I  shouldn't  care  about  knowing  her  more  intimately. 
BeddeSp  papa  wants  me  at  home,  and  I  am  really  anxious  to  go  back/ 

Sbd  smiled  to  herself  with  a  pensive  smile ;  thinking  what  reason 
ike  had  tor  this  anxiety ;  thinking  of  the  quiet  country  town,  the 
gn^  old  Norman  church,  with  its  wide  aisles  and  ponderous  square 
ttrwer — the  church  along  whose  bare  arched  roof  Malcolm  Forde'a 
imf  Toiee  echoed  resonantly ;  thinking  of  that  widely- different  hfe, 
vHli  liB  sluggish  calm,  and  that  it  would  be  very  sweet  to  go  back 
to  it,  now  that  life  at  Hawleigh  meant  happy  triumphant  love,  and 
MakoUn  for  her  bond-slave. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  this  other  and  more  mundane  existence, 
with  its  picture-galleries,  and  gardens  botanical  or  horticultural  put- 
lillg  forth  their  first  floral  efforts,  its  dinners  and  dejeuners  and 
LeUlednnaa  and  carpet  dances,  was  something  more  than  tolerable 
to  ike  soul  of  Elizabeth.  She  had  made  a  success  in  her  aunt's 
drde,  which  was  by  no  means  a  narrow  one,  and  had  received  adu- 
latioo  iiDOQgh  to  torn  a  stronger  brain ;  had  foimd  the  cup  of  pleasure 
&Ued  to  overflowing,  and  new  worshippers  everywhere  she  appeared. 
Had  Mrs*  Chevenix  been  a  step  or  two  higher  on  the  nicely-gi*adu- 
ited  platform  of  society.  Miss  Luttrell  might  have  been  the  belle 
T  the  season ;  as  it  was,  people  talked  of  her  as  the  beautiful  Miss 
aitreUi  a  country  clergyman's  daughter,  a  mere  nobody,  but  a 
re  whom  it  was  a  solecism  not  to  have  met* 

&ha  accepted  this  homage  with  an  air  of  calm  indifference,  some- 
thing  bordering  even  upon  arrogance  or  superciliousness,  which  told 
weU  for  her;  but  in  her  secret  soul  she  absorbed  the  praises  of  man- 
kind greedily.  She  showed  herself  a  very  fair  adept  in  the  art  of 
fiiztation,  and  had  given  so  much  apparent  encouragement  to  Lord 
faaiyn,  that,  although  she  had  been  only  five  weeks  in  town,  her 
engagement  to  that  young  nobleman  was  already  an  established  fact 
the  minds  of  people  who  had  seen  them  together.     But  she  was 

the  less  constant  to  her  absent  lover ;  not  the  less  eager  for  his 
ief  but  earnest  letters.    She  looked  forward  to  her  future  without  a 

;  of  regret — with  rapturous  anticipation,  rather,  of  a  little  heaven 


upon  earth  with  the  man  she  adored ;  hut  she  thought  at  the  same 
time  that  her  chosen  hnshaod  was  a  peculiarly  privileged  heing>  and 
that  he  had  need  to  rejoice  with  a  measureless  joy  in  having  won  so 
rare  a  prize, 

'  If  he  could  see  the  attention  I  receive  here,  he  might  think  it 
almost  strange  that  I  should  love  him  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world/  she  said  to  herself. 

'  Goinghack  to  Hawleigh  V  criedLord  Paulyn  aghast,  *  Why,  you 
muetn*t  dream  of  such  a  thing  till  alter  the  Goodwood  week !  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  showing  you  Goodwood,* 

'What  is  Goodwood?'  asked  Elizabeth,  thinking  it  might  be 
some  new  kmd  of  game  —  an  improvement  upon  croquet  perhaps; 
•  and  when  is  the  Goodwood  week  ?' 

'  Towards  the  end  of  July/ 

*  In  July ;  that  would  never  do,    I  must  go  home  in  a  fortnight     i 
at  the  latest.'  | 

'^^Tiy,  your  aunt  told  me  you  were  coming  up  for  the  season!' 

*  My  aunt  had  no  right  to  say  anything  of  the  kind.' 
*0,  but  iVs  positively  absurd/  exclaimed  the  Yiscotint,  *  going     ' 

iack  just  when  therell  be  most  people  in  town,  and  to  soch  a  duigy 
old  hole  as  Hawleigh,     What  possible  necessity  can  there  bo  for 
youj  returning  ?     Mr,  Luttrell  has  your  three  sisters  to  take  care  of     { 
him.     He'll  do  w^ell  enough,  I  should  think,' 

'  0,  yes,  I  daresay  ho  m\l  get  on  very  well/  said  Elizabeth, 
thinking  of  another  person  who  had  written  lately  to  inquire,  rather  j 
seriously,  whether  the  few  weeks  were  not  nearly  over,  whether  she  ! 
had  not  had  ample  time  already  for  her  brief  survey  of  a  world  whose  ; 
pomps  and  vanities  she  was  going  to  renoimce  for  ever^  only  thereby  ' 
conforming  to  the  pious  promises  of  her  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
which  her  own  lips  had  ratified  at  her  confirmation. 

*  Come,  now/  said  Lord  Paulyn ,  returning  to  the  charge,  *  do 
let  me  arrange  an  alliance  between  you  and  Mrs,  Cinqmars.  She's 
just  the  kind  of  person  with  whom  you  could  enjoy  yourself.  She 
has  a  box  on  the  grand- stand  at  Epsom  and  Ascot  everj^  year — I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  had  bought  the  freehold  of  them — and  alwavs 
tabes  a  brace  of  pretty  girls  with  her.  If  you  would  only  let  her 
drive  you  down  to  the  Derby  now,  to-morrow  week,  I'll  be  respon- 
sible for  your  having  a  delightful  day ;  and  I'll  be  in  attendance  to 
show  you  everything  and  everybody  worth  seeing/  ^^ 

*  Thanks,     I  don't  think  my  aunt  cares  for  Mrs.  Cinqraars.*     fl^ 
'  Your  aunt  is  about  a  century  behind  the  times ;  but  perhaps 

Flora — Mrs.  C— hasn't  been  civil  enough  to  her.  Let  me  drive  you 
and  Mrs.  Chevenix  down  to  Fulham  this  afternoon.  Tuesday's  her 
day  for  receiving,  and  you'll  see  no  end  of  nice  people  there.  I'll  smid 
my  groom  for  the  drag,  and  take  you  through  the  Park  in  good  style,' 
A  four-in-hand  seemed  to  Elizabeth  the  glory  and  triumph  of 
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£ke  age ;  mnd  tliere  was  noUiing  particolar  in  the  Eaton-place  pro- 
gnanme  far  this  afternoon. 

*I  should  like  it  very  well/  she  aaidj  brightening,  'if  auntie  would 

*0,  m  soon  settle  that,*  replied  Lord  Pauljn,  rising  from  his 
po^f9  And  going  into  the  next  room. 

Mrs*  CheTenijt,  after  a  little  diplomatio  hesitation,  consented  to 

except  the  drag. 
^No  young  lady,  with  a  proper  regard  for  her  reputation  ^  can 
on  the  box-seat  of  a  four-in-hand,  unless  the  coachman  is  her 
or  her  husband.* 

*  I'm  very  glad  I*m  not  the  first,  in  this  <:ase,*  said  Lord  Paulyn; 
*dtui  I  certainly  mean  to  he  the  second »  il'  I  can/ 

These  were  the  plainest  words  the  Viscount  had  yet  spoken,  and 
ihef  moved  the  spii'it  of  aunt  CheYenix  with  exceeding  joy,  albeit 
she  loiew  that  her  niece  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Forde. 

*  If  yon  really  wish  us  to  visit  Mrs.  Cinqmars — and  you  know, 
ibftr  Lord  Paulyn,  there  ia  very  little  I  would  not  do  to  oblige  you,' 
file  said,  with  a  maternal  air—*  I'll  take  Lizzie  down  to  the  Roncho 
IB  thie  brougham,  and  you  can  join  us  there  if  you  like.  Mrs.  Cinq- 
ttars  has  called  upon  me  several  times,  and  I  have  not  returned  her 
viaita.  She  seems  a  very  good<natared  little  person ;  but,  you  see, 
I  am  getting  an  old  woman,  and  don't  care  much  about  cultivating 

acquaintance.' 

Thns  Mrs,  Chevenix,  who  would  have  run  herself  into  a  fever  in 
porsnit  of  an  unknown  countess. 
Lord  Paulyn  waived  the  question  of  the  drag  regretfully. 

*  My  horses  haven *t  been  as  fit  as  they  ore  to-day  since  they 
irom  grass,'  he  said,  *but  I'll  drive  down  alone.     Wiat  time 

will  yon  start  ?   It's  just  four ;  Mrs.  Cinqmars  is  always  in  full  force 
from  five  to  six/ 

*  If  you'U  be  kind  enough  to  ring  the  bell,  1*11  order  the  carriage 
a  quarter  to  five.  I  shall  have  time  to  dress  after  IVe  finished 
letters  for  the  general  post.' 

*  Can't  think  how  any  one  can  write  letters,  now  we*ve  got  the 
ph,*  said  Lord  Paulyn,  starincij  in  amazement  at  aunt  Cheve- 

,'t  bulky  despatches  ;   '  I  always  wire/ 

But  if  you  were  in  love,  and  separated  from  the  object  of  your 
albetions  ?'  suggested  Mrs.  Chevenix,  smiling, 

*  I  should  wire ;  or  if  I  had  something  uncommonly  spooney  to 
aay,  I  might  spell  it  backwards  in  the  second  column  of  the  Times. 
I  don't  know  how  to  write  a  letter ;  mdeed,  I'm  not  at  all  clear  that 
I  haven't  forgotten  how  to  write  long-hand  altogether,  I  keep  my 
bettlzig-book  in  cipher;  and  when  I  send  a  telegram,  I  always  dictate 

^^le  message  to  the  post-office  clerk.  ^ 

^H    •  Bat  I  should  have  thought  now,  with  respect  to  your  Tcacfe^ioi^ft'a^ 
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the  telegraph  system  might  be  dangerous*     There  are  things  yo 
want  to  keep  dark,  as  you  call  it,  are  there  not  9' 

*  Of  course  there  are.     But  weVe  got  our  code,  my  trainer 
I,  and  our  own  private  names  for  every  brute  in  my  stable.     Got 
message  this  morning :  *  *  Bryant  and  May  taken  to  the  bassoon.**    B| 
which  I  know^  that  Vesuviau,  a  two-year-old  I  was  backing  for  nei 
year,  has  been  run  out  of  her  wind  in  some  confounded  trial,  and ; 
musical/ 

*  Musical !' 

'  Yes,  ma'am  ;  a  roarer,  if  you  want  it  in  plain  English.* 
'  Dear  me,  how  provoking  !'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix,  with  a  sympa 

thetic  countenance,  but  with  not  the  faintest  idea  what  the  Viscoun^ 
meant. 

Ehzabeth  consented  to  the  Eancho  business  languidly. 

*  I'd  rather  stay  at  home  and  finish  my  novel,'  she  said,  loot 
at  an  open  volume  l}ing  on  one  of  the  poifffs,     *  You  can't  imagine 
what  an  exciting  chapter  you  interrupted,  Lord  Paulyn ;  but  of  cod 
I  shall  go  if  auntie  likes.   Auntie  has  such  an  insa&ible  ap|>etite  for 
society.* 

Mrs.  Chevenix  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  regarded  her  niece  wit 
admiring  wonder,     *  Who  would  ever  imagine  the  chUd  had  beea] 
reared  in  a  Devonshire  vicarage!'  she  exclaimed,  as  Elizabeth  sal 
fanning  herself,  an  image  of  listless  grace. 

*  Who  would  have  supposed  Venus  came  out  of  the  sea  !*  replied* 
the  Viscount.  *  She  didn't  look  weedy,  or  sandy,  or  shell-fishy^  that 
ever  I  heard  of;  but  came  up  smiling,  with  her  hair  combed  out  as 
neatly  as  the  tails  and  manes  of  my  fillies.  And  as  to  rustic  bring- 
ing-up,  there  w^as  that  young  woman  in  the  play — Lady  Teazle,  you 
know\     See  how  she  carried  on.' 

The  Viscount  departed  after  this,  happy  in  the  prospect  of  meet-    • 
ing  Elizabeth  an  hour  later  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Rancho,  perhaps  the  best  field  for  flirtation  within  four  miles  of  h 
Hyde-park -comer.  H 

'  Elizabeth/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chevenix,  when  they  w^ere  alone, 
with  an  air  of  almost  awful  solemnity,  *  there  is  a  coronet  lying  at 
your  feet,  if  you  have  only  the  wisdom  to  pick  it  up,  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  complaint,  or  to  express  my  opinions,  or  to  say  anything 
in  disparagement  of  that  person.  I  have  kept  my  feelings  upon  that 
subject  locked  within  my  breast,  at  any  cost  of  pain  to  myself.  But 
if,  when  you  have  looked  around  you,  and  seen  what  the  w^orld  is  ^ 
made  of,  you  can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  persist  in  your  mad  course,  ■ 
I  can  only  pity  you.' 

'  Don*t  take  the  trouble  to  do  that,  auntie.  I  can  imagine  no 
higher  happiness  than  that  which  I  have  chosen.  A  coronet  is  a 
grand  thing,  of  course,  w  ith  all  the  other  things  that  go  along  with 
it,     I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I  don't  care  for  the  world  and 
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I  do  care  for  them.     I  have  enjoyed  my  life  in  the 

weeks  more  than  I  thought  it  possihle  that  life  could  be 

I  fear  that  I  have  an  infinite  capacity  for  fi^ivolity.     And 

jdl  flhftll  be  proud  to  surrender  all  these  things  for  the  love  of  the 

I  hftTe  chosen.' 

The  man  you  have  chosen !'  repeated  Mrs.  Chevenix,  with  a 
*  My  dearest  Lizzie,  is  there  not  a  shade  of  indelicacy  in 
f«ij  phrase?' 

*  I  can't  help  that/  answered  Elizabeth  coolly ;  *  I  know  that  I 
fill  elu>086  him,  I  chose  him  out  from  all  creation  for  the  lord  of 
m?  Mb,  worshipped  him  in  secret  when  I  thought  he  was  iodifferent 
tame;  should  have  died  of  a  broken  heai't,  I  believe ^  or  at  any  rate  of 

^aortific&tion  and  disappointment,  if  he  had  never  returned  my  love/ 
^B    This  was  a  bold  declaration  intended  to  extinguish  amit  Chevenir 
^%  once  and  for  ever, 

*  My  poor  child/  said  the  matron,  shaking  her  head  with  a  de- 
floriag  air,  '  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved  to  hear  you  speak  in  that 
wild  tsimnner  of  such  a  person  as  your  father's  curate.  A  man  in 
tiial  portion  cannot  afibrd  to  be  loved  in  that  exaggerated  way.  A 
pxmde  pa99ion  is  out  of  keeping  among  people  ^vith  limited  incomes 
tad  their  career  to  make  in  the  world.  With  people  of  established 
poaitiaQ  it  is  different,  of  course  ;  and  though  I  might  smile  at  such 
tn  inbtuation,  were  you  to  entertain  it  for  Lord  Paulyn  I  could 
hardly  disapprove.  You  and  he  wonld  be  as  far  removed  from  the 
Tvigar  herd  of  engaged  persons  as  a  prince  and  princess  in  a  fairy 
tile^  and  might  safely  indulge  iu  some  little  extravagance.' 

*  You  need  fear  very  little  extravagance  on  my  part  if  Lord  Pan- 
I  iyn  were  my  accepted  lover/  answered  Elizabeth,  with  a  cynical  laugh. 
^*  Imagine  any  one  mated  to  that  prosaic  being,  with  his  slang  and 
Ha  Btabk  talk !' 

^"      *  In  spite  of  those  small  drawbacks — which,  after  aU,  are  natural 
^     io  his  youth  and  open-hearted  disposition — ^I  believe  him  to  be  cap- 
'      able  of  a  most  devoted  attachment.     I  have  seen  him  gaze  at  you, 
Elizabeth,  in  a  way  that  made  my  blood  run  cold  when  I  considered 
that  you  were  capable  of  trampling  upon  such  a  heart  for  the  sake 
of  a  Scotch  curate.     However,  I  will  say  nothing,*  concluded  Mrs. 
Cbevemx  with  heroism,  after  ha\iDg  said  all  she  wanted  to  say- 
In  half-an-hour  the  two  ladies  were  dressed,  and  on  their  way  to 
Fnlham ;  Elizabeth  enveloped  in  a  fleecy  cloud  of  whiteness,  with 
gleams  of  lustrous  mauve  here  and  there  among  her  drapery,  and  a 
I      maore  feather  in  her  white -chip  hat,  glovoB  faultless,  parasol  a  gem  : 
toilet  whose  finishing  touches  had  been  furnished  by  the  well-filled 
of  Mrs.  Chevenix.     The  matron  herself  was  resplendent  in 
silk,  and  an  imposing  blue  bonnet.     They  had  put  on  their 
;t  armour  for  the  encounter  with  Mrs*  Cinqmars^  a  lady  who 
her  life  in  irjnng  to  dreBs-down  her  acquaintance. 


*  Applfttifle 
Waits  OQ  EoccesR;  the  fioWe  multitude, 
Like  the  light  Btraw  thftt  f^oatA  aloDg  the  streom, 
Glide  with  the  current  etJll,  and  follow  fortune/ 

FuLHAH  is  a  neighbourhood  of  infinite  capabilities, 
impossible  to  know  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  a  region  to  which] 
nature  seems  to  have  hardly  yet  assigned  any  limit ;  from  squalid] 
streets  of  six-roomed  houses,  to  splendid  places  surrounded  by  park- 1 
like  grounds ;  from  cemeteries  and  market-gardens — bare  expansesl 
of  asparagus  or  turnips,  where  the  atmosphere  is  rank  with  decaying  f 

'  garden  stuffs — to  arenas  reserved  for  the  competition  of  the  fleet- ' 
footed  and  strong-armed  of  our  modem  youth,  and  to  shady  groves 
dedicated  to  the  slaughter  of  the  harmless  pigeon  ;  from  newly-built 
teiTacea,  rising  gaunt  and  bare  in  their  skeleton  brickwork,  to  ancient 
red-brick  mansions  hiding  themselves  coyly  within  high  w^alls,  and 
darkened  by  the  shade  of  immemorial  cedars,    Fidham  has  stomach  j 
for  them  all.     Queer  little  lanes  still  lead  the  explorer  to  unknowB  fl 
(or  at  least  to  him  unknown)  tracts  of  inland  country ;  and  on  that  ^ 
wild  shore  between  the  bridges  of  Putney  and  Harumcrsniith  there      , 
are  far-spreading  gardens  and  gi'een  lawns  which  a  worldly-minded  fl 
person  might  long  for  as  the  paradise  of  his  departed  soul.  ™ 

The  Eancho  was  one  of  these  places  by  tiie  river ;  a  house  and 

.grounds  which,  after  belonging  to  a  titled  owner,  had  sunk  to  gradual 

'  decay  under  undistinguished  and  incapable  tenants ;  and,  at  last, 
coming  into  the  market  for  a  larger  price  than  speculators  were  in- 
clined to  give,  had,  after  hanging  on  hand  for  a  long  time,  been 
finally  bought  a  dead  bargain  by  Mr.  Cinqmars* 

This  gentleman,  being  amply  provided  with  funds — whether  his 
own  or  other  people's  was,  of  com^e,  a  minor  question — ^and  being, 
moreover,  blest  with  a  wife  who  had  a  taste^  set  to  work  to  remodel  ■ 
the  bouse,  which  was  old  and  not  capacious,  and  altogether  in  that 
condition  in  which  it  is  cheaper  to  pull  down  than  to  rebuild.  Mr. 
Cinqmars,  however,  left  the  lower  reception  rooms,  which  were  fine, 
almost  untouched,  only  widening  the  windows  in  the  tbawing-room 
to  the  whole  width  of  the  room,  and  putting  a  glass  roof  to  the 
billiard-room,  which  could  be  replaced  by  an  awning  in  warm  weather, 
or  thrown  open  to  the  sky  on  starlit  summer  nights.  On  each  side 
of  these  central  rooms  he  built  a  commodious  wing  in  rustic  wood- 
work, after  the  model  of  a  Mexican  farmhouse  in  which  he  had  once 
spent  a  week  during  his  travels.  All  roimd  the  house  he  put  a 
wooden  verandah,  ten  feet  wide,  and  paved  with  cool  blue  and  cream-  M 
coloured  tiles ;  and  ha\1ng  done  this  ho  furnished  all  the  rooms  in    ■ 

[the  purest  rustic  fashion,  with  light  woods,  Indian  matting,  pastoral 
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.'Attered  with  violets  and  primroses;  no  draperies  to  the 

.i«MMT-3,  which  were  amply  shaded  by  Venetian  blinds  within  and 

fipiTiijihi  hoods  without ;  very  few  carpets,  but  light  oak  floors  polished 

n^diuction,  and  Indian  matting  in  the  passages.     It  was  a  house 

:l  u  was  built  apparently  for  eternal  emnmer,  but  was  yet  so  cootriyed 

as  t0bd  extremely  comfortable  when  March  winds  were  howling  round 

tkfl  Tenndah,  or  an  April  snowstorm  drii*ting  against  the  glass  roof 

rfthe  billiard-room p     On  a  real  summer's  day  it  was  distractingly 

b  tful ;  and  to  return  from  its  light  and  airy  chambers  to  the 

square  rooms  of  a  London  house^ — a  mere  packing-case  set 

end  in  a  row  of  other  packing-cases — was  not  conducive  to  the 

on  of  a  contented  mmd. 

^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Cinqmars  were  people  who  could  not  have 

iiiedin  a  house  that  was  not  better  than  other  people's.     They  were 

people  who  lived  upon  their  surroundings ;  their  surroundings  were 

tlk  nrii^lves,  as  it  were*     If  anybody  asked  who  Mr,  Cinqmars  was, 

Is  and  admirers  plunged  at  once  into  a  glowing  description 

Licho,  or  demanded  with  an  air  of  amazement  how  it  came 

ni  had  not  seen  his  horses  in  the  park — high^stepping  bays, 

-^-mounted  harness.     There  was  a  place  in  Scotland  too, 

.  Cinqmars  spoke  of  somewhat  vaguely,  and  which  might 

vthiug  from  half  a  county  down  to  half-a-dozen  acres.  He  was 

uL  i  :it'  liabit  of  promising  his  acquaintance  good  shooting  in  that  ilk ; 

but  m  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  modern  life  these  promises  rarely 

flUAi  %0  anything.     Every  man^s  autumn  is  moHgaged  before  the 

ipriiig  is  ever ;  there  is  nothing  safer  than  a  liberal  dealing  out  of 

gmeral  invitationa  in  June  or  July. 

Mrs.  Cinqmars  was  at  home  every  Tuesday  throughout  the  Lon- 
dan  aeaaou,  and  to  be  at  home  with  Mrs*  Cinqmars  meant  a  great 
ML  The  grounda  of  the  Rancho  were  simply  perfect — ancient  gar- 
dan,  with  broad  la^vns  gently  sloping  to  the  water ;  lawns  whose 
deep  and  tender  herbage  had  been  cultivated  for  ages ;  forest  trees 
ich  shut  out  the  world  on  every  side  except  that  noblo  curve  of 
river  which  made  a  shallow  bay  before  the  windows  of  the  Ran- 
;  cedara  of  Lebanon  spreading  their  dusky  branches  wide  above 
shadowy  sward.  Mrs.  Cinqmars  did  not  to  any  great  extent 
gaudy  flower-beds — parallelograms  of  scarlet  geranium  and 
adetol&ria.  silver-gray  leafage,  and  potting-out  plants  of  the  piekling- 
eahhigio  order — or  ribbon  bordering.  Are  not  these  things  common 
to  all  the  world  ?  Instead  of  these,  she  had  masses  of  rough  stone* 
wadt  and  young  forests  of  fern  in  the  shady  corners  of  her  grounds, 
nd  A  regiment  of  century-old  orauge-trces  in  great  green  tubs,  ranged 
ibng  a  broad  walk  leading  down  to  the  river.  Her  grounds  were 
diadf  realms  of  greenery,  rather  than  showy  parterres.  She  had 
her  bot-hoases  and  forcing-pits  somewhere  in  the  background,  and 
iO  hm  moms  were  adorned  to  profaaion  with  the  ehoice&i  fLovi^t^  *, 
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bat  only  in  the  rose  seaspn  was  there  much  display  of  colour  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Rancbo.     Then,  indeed,  Mrs.  Cioqmars*  lawn  was 
as  some  fertile  valley  in  Cashmere,  and  the  very  atmosphere  whicli 
Mrs.  Ginqmars  inhaled  heavy  with  the  odours  of  all  the  noblest  an4 
choicest  families  among  the  rose  tribe — arcades  of  roses,  roses  climb-" 
ing  skpv'ard  upon  iron  rods,  temples  that  looked  like  gigantic  bird-^ 
cages  overrun  with  roses,  roses  everywhere — for  a  brief  season 
glory  and  delight,  the  season  of  fresh  strawberry  ices^  and  matura 
but  not  overgrown  whitebait. 

On  these  her  days,  Mrs.  Ginqmars  kept  open  house  from  &Y9M 
o  clock  upwards.     There  was  a  great  dinner  later  in  the  evening,  ■ 
but  by  no  means  a  formal  banquet,  for  the  men  who  came  in  morn- 
ing-dress to  lounge  remained  to  dine ;  mature  matrons,  whose  bon- 
nets were  as  things  immovable,  were  permitted  to  dine  in  that  kind 
of  headgeai' ;   there  was  a  general  air  of  Bobemianism  about  the 
Kancho  ;  billiards  were  played  till  the  summer  daylight ;  the  sounda 
of  cabs  and  phaetons,  dog- carts  and  single  broughams,  staitled  thd| 
slumberiog  echoes  in  the  Fulham  laoes  between  midnight  and  aun- 
rise ;  the  goddess  of  pleasure  was  worshipped  in  a  thorough-going 
unqualified  manner,  as  intense  as  the  devotion  which  inspired  human 
sacrifices  on  the  shrine  of  mooned  Ashtarolh, 

In  fine  weather,  when  the  sun  was  bright  and  the  air  balmy,  and 
only  occasional  shivers  reminded  happy  idlers  that  an  English  climate 
is  treacherous,  Mrs.  Ginqmars  delighted  to  receive  her  friends  in  the 
garden.  Innumerable  arm-chairs  of  foreign  basket-work  were  to  he 
found  in  snug  little  comers  of  the  grounds ;  tiny  tables  were  ready 
for  the  accommodation  of  teacups  or  ice -plates.  Ghampagne  and 
claret-cups  were  as  bounteously  provided  as  if  those  beverages  had 
been  mnning  streams,  watering  the  velvet  lawns  and  meandering 
through  the  groves  of  the  Rancho.  Wenham's  clear  ice  was  as  plen- 
tiful as  if  the  Thames  had  been  one  solid  block  from  Thame  to  Nore. 
There  was  no  croquet.  In  this,  as  in  the  tiower-beds,  Mrs.  Cinq- 
mars  had  been  forestalled  by  all  the  world.  But  as  a  substitute  for 
this  universal  recreation,  Mrs.  Cinqmara  had  imported  all  manner 
of  curious  games  upon  queer  little  tables  with  wiry  mazes,  imd  bells 
and  balls,  at  which  a  good  deal  of  money  and  a  still  larger  amount 
of  the  manufacture  of  Fiver  or  Jouvin  were  lost  and  won  on  that 
lady^s  Tuesdays,  The  chatelaine  herself  even  was  not  insensible 
to  the  offerings  of  gloves ;  she  had  indeed  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
that  commodity,  and  absorbed  so  many  packets  of  apricot  and  la- 
vender treble  buttons  from  her  numerous  ad^mirers,  that  it  might  be 
supposed  that  her  husband,  while  lavishing  upon  her  every  other 
luxury,  altogether  denied  her  these  emblems  of  civilisation.  But  as 
Mrs.  Ginqmars  was  never  seen  in  a  glove  whict  appeared  to  have  been 
worn  more  than  half-an-hour,  it  may  be  fairly  imagined  that  her  con- 
sumption of  the  article  was  largo.     Taking  a  moderate  view  of  th^ 
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cam,  and  sapposing  that  she  wore  only  three  pairs  per  dienii  she 
wmM  lequire  more  than  a  thousaDd  pairs  per  annumj  and  this  last 
itair  in  the  tixpeuses  of  her  sumptaous  toilet  may  have  broken 
Mr*  Ctnqmars*  back.  However  this  might  be,  Mrs.  Cinqmars  was 
BXIgalarly  successful  in  all  these  small  games  of  chance,  tempered  by 
ddUf  and  did  a  good  deal  of  ladylike  speculation  upon  yarious  races 
into  ttiB  bargain^  whereby  the  glove -boxes,  not  paltry  toys  made  to 
Md  half* a- dozen  or  so,  but  huge  caskets  of  carved  sandal  wood, 
viih  partitions  for  the  divers  colours,  were  never  empty.  Young  men 
Wfifo  seen  approaching  her  through  the  groves  of  the  Rancho  armed 
with  dainty  oblong  packages,  their  humble  tribute  to  the  goddess  of 
tike  grove,  tribute  which  she  received  with  a  business-like  coolness, 
u  her  due.  There  were  malicious  people  who  hinted  that  Mrs. 
CinqmarB  was  not  inaccessible  to  larger  offerings;  that  diamond 
kaoeldts,  raby  crosses,  emerald  ear-rings,  which  were  not  the  gifts 
<rf  her  Imsband,  had  found  their  way  to  her  jewel-cases ;  but  as  Mr. 
was  exorbitantly  rich,  this  was  of  course  a  fabrication. 
bere  is  an  order  of  goddesses  somewhat  insatiable  in  the  mat- 
'  tribate ;  goddesses  who,  on  being  suddenly  possessed  of  the 
'  Koh-i-noor,  would  that  instant  languish  for  the  Star  of  the  South,  as 
i  pendant  thereto. 

Upon  this  particular  afternoon  in  May,  the  air  was  bahny,  and 
I  gun  nnseasonably  warm,  for  it  is  only  the  fond  believer  in  idyllic 
who  expects  genial  weather  in  May ;  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Rancho  were  gay  with  visitors,  brightly-costumed  groups  scattered 
imt  and  there  in  the  shade ;  a  perpetual  crowd  hovering  about  the 
bcHs/t&fs  of  Mrs.  Cinqmars  as  she  moved  to  and  fro  among  her 
gatila^  ao  delighted  to  see  eveiy  one ;  a  cheerful  chatter  of  many  voices, 

a  muaical  jingle  of  tea-spoons  mildly  suggestive  of  refreshment. 

Mra.  Cinqmars  was  a  little  woman,  with  intensely-black  eyes 

I  long  black  hair — ^hair  which  she  wore  down  her  back,  after  the 
of  a  horse's  tail,  and  which  reached  ever  so  far  below  her 
Wiift — hair  which  she  delighted  to  tie  with  bright -coloured  ribbons  in 
aooigne  at  the  top  of  her  small  black  head.  She  was  a  woman  who  af- 
ImM  brilliant  colours,  and  as  she  flashed  here  and  there  amidst  the 
graenery,  had  something  the  air  of  a  gorgeous  paraquito  from  some 
fa  aoatheni  isle. 

Her  hair  and  her  eyes  were  her  strong  points,  and  to  come  within 
tha  range  of  those  tremendous  orbs,  was  like  facing  a  battery  of 
Laiieaatrians.  They  dealt  ruin  across  the  open  country,  bringing 
down  their  quarry  at  a  terrific  distance.  To  be  able  to  stand  the 
idase  of  Mrs.  Cinqmars*  ejes,  was  to  be  case-hardened,  tried  in  the 
fife  of  half-a-dozen  London  seasons.  For  the  rest,  she  was  hardly 
to  be  called  a  pretty  woman ;  her  complexion  was  sallow;  and  as  she 
wiahad  to  have  the  freehold  and  not  a  short  lease  of  whatever  beauty 
iha  posseaaed^  aba  was  wise  enough  to  refrain  from  the  famous  «i\% 
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of  our  modem  Medeaj  Madame  Rachel  Levison.  Her  small  hands 
and  feet,  coquettish  costumes,  brilliant  eyes,  and  luxuriant  bair,  bIia 
considered  all-sufficient  for  the  subjugation  of  mankind. 

She  received  Mrs,  Chevenix  and  her  niece  with  effusion :  so  kind 
of  them  to  come,  and  so  on.    And  she  really  was  glad  to  see  themJ 
They  belonged  to  a  class  which  she  was  peculiarly  desirous  to  culti-i 
vate,  the  eminently  respectahle — not  that  she  for  her  own  part  like 
this  order  of  beings,  or  would  for  worlds  have  had  her  parties  com-^ 
posed  of  such  alone ;  but  a  little  leaven  might  leaven  the  whole  lumpp] 
and  Mrs,  Cioqmars  was  quite  aware  that  the  mass  of  her  society  did 
require  such  leavening.    Not  that  Mrs.  Cinqmars  was  herself  in  anj 
manner  disreputable.    She  had  never  been  accused  of  canning  a  1 
tation  beyond  the  limits  which  society  has  prescribed  for  a  yomigi 
matron ;  she  was  known  to  he  devoted  to  her  husband  and  her  hua-J 
band's  interests ;  and  yet  the  friends  and  flatterers  she  gathered  around 
her  were  not  the  choicest  fruit  in  the  basket ;  they  were  rather  those 
ever- so- shghtly- speckled  peaches  which  only  fetch  a  secondary  price 
in  the  market.    The  class  with  which  Mr,  Cinqmars  shared  the  glories 
of  his  wealth  and  state  was  that  class  which  seems  by  some  natnralj 
affinity  to  ally  itself  with  the  wealthy  parvenu — second-rate  authors  J 
neivspaper  men,  and  painters,  fastish  noblemen,  militar)^  men  with 
a  passion  for  amateur  theatricals,  and  so  on ;  toute  la  boutique, 
Mrs,  Cinqmars  observed* 

Mr.  Cinqmars  had  a  two-hundred-ton  yacht  of  notorious  speed ^ 
and  sailing  capacity,  which  assisted  him  in  the  cultivation  ofyonthfaJ 
scions  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  presence  imparted  a  grace  to  the 
dinner-parties  and  kettledrums  at  the  Rancho  ;  hut  it  happened,  on- 
fortunately,  that  the  yonthful  scions  were  for  the  most  part  impecu- 
nious, and  did  not  materially  advance  Du  Chatelet's  interests.  It  was 
not  often  that  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Cinqmars  wore  so  fortunate  as  to  culti- 
vate such  an  aquaintaoce  as  Lord  Panlyn,  and  the  friendship  of  thai 
wealthy  nobleman  had  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  both^ 
husband  and  wife.  Reginald  Paulyn  hked  the  easy-going  style  offl 
the  Rancho ;  liked  to  feel  himself  a  god  in  that  peculiar  circle  ;  liked 
to  be  able  to  flirt  mth  agreeable  young  women  who  were  not  perpetu- 
ally beneath  the  piercing  eye  of  a  calculating  parent  or  guardian,  to 
flirt  a  nttle  even,  in  a  strictly  honourable  manner,  with  Mrs.  Cinq- 
mars herself;  to  play  billiards  till  the  summer  stars  grew  pale,  or  to 
gamble  in  moonht  groves  where  the  little  bells  on  the  be-\rired  and 
be -numbered  boards  tinkled  merrily  under  the  sOent  night.  Lord 
Paulyn  liked  to  enjoy  himself  without  paying  any  tax  in  the  shape 
of  ceremony,  and  the  Rancho  offered  him  just  this  kind  of  enjoyment#M 
He,  too,  had  his  yacht,  the  Leprachaun ;  so  there  was  sympathyH 
between  him  and  the  adventurous  Du  Chatelet,  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  a  half-decked  pinnace  of  thirty  tons,  and  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile  for  his  own  amusement,  before  any  of  the  more 
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itintingaiahed  explorers  who  have  made  themselves  known  to  fame^ 
ceooffdtiig  to  his  own  account  of  his  various  and  mteresting  career. 

•I  like  the  Rancho,  you  know,'  the  Viscount  would  remark  to 
Us  ftimds^  with  a  condescending  air;  Mt's  like  a  little  bit  of  Honi- 
fclMOg  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  and  Cinqmars  isn't  half  a  bad 
feDow — a  little  loud  of  course,  yon  know ;  and  so  is  Mrs,  C. ;  and 
one  iteedn*t  believe  a  large  percentage  of  what  either  of  *era  says. 
Bui  I  imiher  like  that  kind  of  thing ;  one  gets  surfeited  with  good 
asimers  in  the  season.' 

To  these  happy  hunting-grounds,  the  Viscount  was  peculiarly 

to  introduce  Ehzabeth.     It  T\'as  all  very  well  calling  three 

ttmr  times  a  week  in  Eaton-place,  and  whiling  away  a  couple  of 

imder  the  eye,  or  within  reach  of  the  ear,  of  Mrs.  Chevenix ; 

jver's  soul  languished  for  a  closer  communion  than  this,  for 

:  :c  rambles  under  the  forest-trees  at  Fulham;  for  a  snag  Mttle 

on  board  Mrs.  Cinqmars'  barge^  when  she  gave  her  great 

wmtCT-pArties  up  the  river,  between  Hampton  lock  and  Henley ;  for 

wmllzes  in  the  rustic  draTiing-room,  where  half-a-dozen  couples  were 

woDi  io  have  the  floor  to  themselves  late  in  the  night  after  the  Cinq- 

mBTB*  diBDers.     The  Viscount's  chances  of  meeting  his  beloved  in 

locietjr  wefe  not  numerous.     His  cii-cle  was  not  Mrs.  Chevenix's 

drcfef  and  it  annoyed  him  to  hear  of  dinners  and  balls  to  which  Eli- 

nbcHi  was  going,  the  diimers  of  wealthy  professional  men  or  com* 

neraml  magnates,  just  outside  the  boundary  of  his  patrician  world. 

^  Bancho  offered  an  open  field  for  their  frequent  meeting,  and  it 

*10  for  this  reason  that  the  ^'iscount  desired  to  bring  about  an  alii- 

between  Ehzabeth  and  Mrs,  Cinqmars. 

Hiss  Luttrell  accepted  that  lady's  enthusiastic  welcome  with  her 

eoobiesfi,  and  allowed  her  aunt  to  descant  alone  upon  the  charms 

<f  tbd  Baneho  grounds,  and  her  astonishment  on  finding  so  large  a 

iimim  on  Jhe  very  edge  of  London,     Lord  Paulyn  had  arri%^ed  be- 

fote  them,  and  was  ready  to  carry  off  Elizabeth  at  once  to  explore 

the  beauties  of  the  place. 

*I  know  you're  fond  of  old  trees,*  he  said,  'and  you  must  see 
)b%.  Cinqmars'  cedars.' 

Flora  Cinqmars  looked  after  the  two  with  an  air  of  enlightenment. 
So  Lord  Paulyn  was  sweet  upon  that  handsome  Devonshire  girl 
people  talked  so  much  about.  The  discovery  was  not  an  agreeable 
OBe,  Mrs.  Cinqmars  liked  her  friends  best  while  their  affections 
irere  disengaged  ;  and  no  doubt  if  Lord  Paulyn  married,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  an  acquaintance  which  had  been  very  useful  to  her. 
She  was  not,  however,  an  ill-natured  person,  so  she  gave  her  graceful 
ihcralders  a  careless  little  shnig,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable. 
'I  suppose  I  had  better  be  civil  to  the  girl,*  she  thought;  'and 
if  he  cuts  us  after  he  is  married,  I  can't  help  it.  But  perhaps  he'll 
hiHj  do  that  if  he  marries  a  parson's  daughter,  though  he  might 
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if  he  took  np  with  eome  heavy  swell,  who'd  run  her  pen  through  th€ 
list  of  his  bachelor  acquaintances » and  ptit  her  Teto  on  all  the  nicea 
people/ 

Elizabeth  fonnd  Mrs.  Cinqniars'   afternoon  by  no  means  dia 
agreeable.     There  were  plenty  of  pleasant  people  and  well -dress 
people,  a  few  eccentric  toilets,  pour  se  divertlrf  a  good  many  people 
-ft-ilh  a  certain  kind  of  literary  or  artistic  distinction,  a  mere  efferve 
cence  of  the  hour/  perhaps  a  temporary  sparkle,  which  would  lea? 
them  as  flat  as  yesterday's  unfinished  bottles  of  champagne  by  nei 
season,  hut  which  for  the  moment  made  them  worth  seeing.     Then 
there  were  the  grounds,  pink  and  white  horse-chestnuts  in  theil 
Whitsuntide  glory^  and  the  river  running  swiftly  downward 
the  westering  sun. 

Lord  Paulyn  tried  his  uttermost  to  keep  Elizabeth  to  himself  s 
to  beguile  her  into  lonely  walks  where  he  could  pour  forth  the  emo* 
tions  of  his  soul,  which  did  not  express  themselves  in  a  particularly  i 
poetical  manner  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  Elizabeth  was  anxious  to 
see  the  celebrities,  and  a  good  many  people  were  anxious  to  see  her,^ 
as  a  celebrity  in  her  own  peculiar  line,  by  reason  of  her  beauty ;  so 
Lord  Paulyn  was  thwarted  in  this  desire,  and  was  fain  to  be  content! 
with  keeping  his  place  at  her  side,  whether  she  sat  or  walked,  againa 
aU  comers, 

'  I  never  do  seem  able  to  get  five  minutes*  quiet  talk  with  you,1 
he  said  at  last,  almost  savagely,  when  Mrs*  Chevenix  had  joined  tbei 
and  was  talking  of  going  back  to  town. 

'  I  really  cannot  imagine  what  you  can  have  to  say  that  can't^ 
quite  as  well  be  said  in  a  crowd  as  in  solitude,*  said  Elizabeth  coldly. 

She  gave  him  these  little  checks  occasionally,  not  quite  forgetting 
that  she  was  the  plighted  wife  of  another  man — a  fact  which  she  had 
begged  her  aunt  to  toll  Lord  Paulyn,  and  which  she  fondly  supposed 
had  been  imparted  to  him.  Secure  in  the  idea  that  the  Yiscotmi 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  her  position,  or  at  any  rate  serenely 
indifferent  to  that  gentleman's  feelings,  she  enjoyed  her  new  life, 
and  permitted  Ms  attentions  with  a  charming  carelessness,  as  if  he 
had  been  of  littlo  more  account  than  an  affectionate  Skye  terrier.  It 
was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  her  beauty  to  be  admired,  and  she  was 
worldly  -  wise  enough  to  know  that  her  position  in  her  aunt's  circle 
was  wondrously  enhanced  by  this  niraour  of  Lord  Paulyn's  infatua* 
tion.  He  had  as  yet  neither  committed  himself,  nor  alarmed  her,  by 
any  direct  avowal ;  she  had  taken  care  to  keep  him  so  completely  fl^ 
bay  as  to  prevent  such  a  crisis,  ^ 

And  even  in  the  midst  of  all  these  pleasures  and  excitements,  in^ 
this  atmosphere  of  adulation,  her  heart  did  yearn  for  the  lover  from 
whom  she  was  parted ;  for  the  light  of  those  dark  steadfast  eyes ; 
the  grasp  of  that  strong  hand,  whose  touch  thrilled  her  aoul ;  for  the 
sound  of  that  earnest  voice,  whose  commonest  word  was  sweeier 


jikil  i^lh^  QtienmceB  upon  this  oiirih.    She  did  think  of  bim ;  yes» 
ihiB  Tenr  press  and  hurr}'  of  her  new  life,  and  still  more  deeply  in 
chance  moment  of  repose — even  to-day  under  those  wide-spread- 
eliestnois,  beside  that  sunlit  river.    How  doubly,  trebly,  unutter- 
i^f  Bveet  ItiiB  life  would  have  been  with  him ! 

*  If  some  good  fairy  would  change  the  positions  of  the  two  men/ 
tliCMight  ehildishly,   '  and  make  Malcolm  Lord  Paulyn,  what  a 

creature  I  should  be!* 
And  then  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  thinking  so  base  a  thought. 
Had  she  not  won  much  more  than  the  world  in  winning  him  ? 

*  He  knows  that  I  am  not  good^  that  I  am  just  the  yerj  last  of 
women  he  ongfat  to  have  chosen,  and  yot  he  loves  me*  I  am  proud 
k>  think  of  that.  I  should  have  hardly  valued  his  love  if  he  had  only 
dK»tii  me  because  I  was  good  and  proper,  and  a  suitable  person  for 
Us  iii£st*  s^  argued  with  herself. 

Mrs*  Cinqmars  entreated  her  new  friends  to  stay  to  dinner.    There 

wtT$  m  great  many  people  going  to  stay,  really  pleasant  people.    Mr. 

Burjoj^c^  the  fashionable  novelist,  and  Mr.  Alacdnft*  the  Scotch  land- 

wipe  {Munter^  whose  Ben  Lomond  was  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year ; 

^fi  hard  Paolyn  had  promised  to  stay  if  they  would  stay,  whereby 

^H  would  be  peculiarly  cruel  of  them  to  depart.     But  Mrs.  Chevenix 

»•»  inflexible ;  she  was  not  going  to  make  herself  cheap  in  society 

ihidi  abe  felt  to  be  second -rate^  however  cool  the  champagne  cup, 

hovever  soft  the  sward  on  which  she  trod, 

'Yea  are  very  good/  she  said ;  *  but  it  is  quite  impossible.  We 
ksfe  eikgagements  for  this  evening/ 

Lord  Paulyn  hereupon  began  to  talk  of  the  Derby. 

'  I  want  to  get  up  a  party,  Mrs.  Cinqmars/  he  said,  '  or  you  shall 

get  il  op  if  you  like,  as  youVe  a  top-sawyer  at  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  lend  you  my  drag^  and  you  can  ask  Mrs.  Chevenix  and 

Lattrell,  and  myself,  and  a  few  other  nice  people ;  and  Cinq- 

and  I  vrill  tool  you  there  and  back,  eh  ?  wouldn't  that  be  rather 

jollyr 

Mis.  Cinqmars  opined  that  it  would  be  charming,  if  dear  Mrs. 
Qumuiix  would  go. 

Dear  Mrs-  Chevenix  beheld  a  prospect  of  being  choked  with  dust, 
i&d  bUnded  by  a  blazing  sun,  or  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  an  east 
i  was  not  elated.    And  after  all  it  might  be  almost  wiser  to 
r  th  go  to  the  races  with  this  rather  fast  Mrs*  Cinqmars, 
without  the  restraint  of  any  sterner  chaperon.     It  might  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis. 

'Ha  can't  propose  to  her  if  I'm  always  at  her  elbow,'  thought 
tie  sagacious  matron.  '  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  a  Derby 
^?/  she  said ;  '  but  if  Mrs.  Cinqmars  would  not  think  it  too  much 
tombk  to  take  care  of  Elizabeth^' 

Mrs.  Cinqmars  protested  that  she  would  be  charmed  with  such 
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a  charge*  EHzabath^s  eyes  sparkled :  a  race-course  was  still  an  on 
known  pleaeiire,  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  that  brilliant  warl 
which  she  desired  to  know  by  heart  before  she  bade  her  long  good 
bye  to  it. 

So  after  a  little  discussion,  it  was  settled  that  Miss  Luttrell  wa 
to  go  to  Epsom  in  the  drag  with  Mrs*  Cinqmars, 

*  But  I  must  see  yon  between  this  and  to-morrow  week,*  exclaime 
that  lady,  who,  perceiTing  in  which  quarter  the  wind  lay,  was  resolve 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  establish  herself  in  the  goc 
graces  of  the  future  Viscountess,  *  I  have  a  carpet-dance  on  Fridfi 
evening ;  yo^i  really  must  come  to  me,  Mrs*  Chevenix.  Now 
don*t  say  you  are  full  of  engagements  for  Friday  night/ 

'  We  are  to  dine  in  the  Boltons/  hesitated  Mrs.  Chevenix ; 
might  possibly — ' 

*  Drive  on  here  afterwards,'  cried  Mrs*  Cinqmars ;  *  of  course  yc 
could.    Remember  you  are  to  be  with  me  on  Friday,  Lord  Paulj 

*  I  shall  certainly  come,  if — * 
'  If  Miss  Luttrell  comes.     It's  really  too  bad  of  you  to  make  ' 

feel  how  little  weight  m^/ influence  has.  Good*bye,  if  you  positive] 
won*t  stay  to  dinner.  I  must  go  and  say  good-bye  to  those  bliK 
and-white  young  ladies  yonder/ 

And  vdth  a  sweeping  continental  curtsey,  Mrs.  Cinqmars  flitte 
away  in  her  befrilled-mnslin  draperies,  and  wonderful  cherry-coloure 
satin  petticoat  with  its  organ-pipe  fliitings,  and  flying  ebon  tresse 
a  figure  out  of  a  fashion  plate. 

'I've  told  Captain  Callender  to  drive  the  drag  home,*  said 
Tiscount ;  *  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  be  charitable  enough  to  give  ffi 
a  seat  in  your  brougham,  Mrs.  Chevenix.' 

The  third  seat  in  Mrs.  Chevenix's  brougham  was  entirely  at  hi 
disposal,  not  a  very  roomy  seat ;  he  was  carried  back  to  town  haJ 
smothered  in  silk  and  muslin,  but  very  well  contented  with  his  posi 
tion  nevertheless. 

'  Are  you  going  to  some  very  tremendous  set-out  this  evening  ? 
asked  Lord  Paulyn  as  they  drove  homewards. 

*  We  are  not  going  out  at  all,  only  I  didn't  feel  inclined  to  accep 
Mrs.  Cinqmars'  invitation,  so  I  had  recourse  to  a  polite  fiction/  ana 
wered  Mxs,  Chevenix. 

'  And  I  am  particularly  engaged  to  finish  that  novel  in  which  yoi 
interrupted  me  so  ruthlessly  this  morning/  said  Elizabeth. 

*  But  the  novel  need  not  prevent  your  dining  with  us  this  even 
ing,  if  you  have  no  better  engagement,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Chevenix, 

'  If  I  have  no  better  engagement !  As  if  I  could  have  a  bettei 
engagement,' 

*  You  might  have  a  better  dinner,  at  any  rate.  I  can  only  promise 
you  our  everyday  fare,*  answered  the  matron,  secure  in  the  possessioi 
of  a  good  cook.    She  had  made  a  mental  review  of  her  dinner  before 
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the  invitatiou :   spring  soup,  a  salmon-trout,  an  infantine 
of  lamb,  a  sweetbread,  a  gooseberry  tart,  and  a  parmesan 
(Hacktte.    He  would  hardly  get  a  better  dinner  at  his  club;  and  had 
^  ioaUlcss  seen  many  a  worse  at  Ashcombe. 

'  I  should  like  to  come  of  all  things/  said  the  Viscount.    *  And  if 
a'd  Hke  to  hear  Patti  this  evening,  1*11  send  my  man  to  Bow-street 
rtbox  while  we  dine/  he  added  to  Elizabeth* 
To  that  yonng  lady  the  Italian  Opera-house  was  still  a  scene  of 
[iDolu&tment. 

*I  cannot  hear  Patti  too  often/  she  said ;  '  I  should  like  to  carry 
f  mjthe  memory  of  her  roice  when  I  turn  my  back  upon  the  world/ 

*  Turn  your  back  upon  the  world  !'  echoed  Lord  Paulyn.  *  What 
|4)  joa  mean  by  that  7  You*re  not  thinking  of  going  into  a  convent, 

*She  is  thinking  of  nothing  so  foolish,'  said  Mrs*  Chevenix 
iJbslilT. 

*  No ;  but  the  world  and  I  will  part  company  when  I  go  back  to 
I  BeroDshird/ 

*  0,  but  you're  not  going  back  in  a  hm-ry.  You  must  stop  for 
Gpodwood«  you  know.  She  must  stop  for  Goodwood,  mustn't  she, 
lira.  Chevenix  ?* 

*I  should  certainly  like  to  take  her  down  to  Brighton  for  the 
Jwood  week/ 

*  Yes,  and  I  would  have  the  drag  down,  and  drive  you  backwards 
ttd  forwards/ 

*  My  holiday  must  come  to  an  end  before  July/  said  Elizabeth ; 
tad  Hum  turning  to  her  aunt,  she  said  almost  sternly,  *  You  know, 
iiutt,  there  is  a  reason  for  my  going  back  soon/ 

*  I  know  of  no  reason,  but  yonr  own  whims  and  follies/  exclaimed 
lllra.  Clievenbt  impatiently;  *  and  I  know  that  I  made  all  my  arrange- 
fSUtniB  for  taking  you  back  to  Devonshire  early  in  the  autumn,  and 

Hot  before  that  time/ 

Ehzabeth*s  smooth  young  brow  darkened  a  little,  and  she  was 

Jlileiil  for  the  rest  of  the  drive ;  but  this  was  not  the  fii'st  indication 

of  a  temper  of  her  own  with  which  the  damsel  had  favoured  Lord 

PwiIvB,  and  it  by  no  means  disenchanted  him.    Indeed,  by  a  strange 

JKTTersity,  he  liked  her  all  the  better  for  such  evidences  of  high  spirit, 

*  I  shall  find  out  the  way  to  break  her  in  when  once  she  belongs 
to  me/  he  thought  coolly. 

The  little  dinner  in  Eaton -place-south  went  off  very  gaily.    Eli- 

oiheih  had  recovered  her  serenity,  and  was  elated  by  the  idea  of  a 

pi^*ht  with  Patti  and  Mozart.    She  went  to  the  piano  and  sang  some 

Itfl^jBp  from  Don  Giovanni  while  they  were  waiting  for  dioner; 

IP^Pnf  young  mezzo-soprano  sounding  rich  and  full  as  the  voices 

rfthe  thntshes  and  blackbirds  in  tho  grounds  of  the  liimcho*     She 

*i»  fall  of  talk  during  dinner ;    criticised  Mrs.  Cinqmars  and  the 

StcoKZ^  BMMtxs,  Vol*  X  F.8,  Vol.  XX  C 
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Raneho  with  a  little  dash  of  cynicism ;  was  eager  far  xnfonnatic 
upon  the  probftbilities  of  the  Derby,  and  ready  to  accept  any  heii 
which  Lord  Paulyn  proposed  to  her ;  and  she  seemed  to  have  for 
gotten  the  very  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Hawleigh. 

Yet  after  the  opera  that  night  there  was  a  little  recriminatic 
between  the  aunt  and  nieee ;  there  had  been  no  time  for  it  before. 

*  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yoin-  day  and  evening,  Lizzie,'  said 
Mrs,  Chevenix  as  the  girl  flung  off  her  cloak^  and  seated  herself  upoB 
a  mtsL  in  her  aunt's  dressing-room  with  a  weary  air,    *  I'm  sore  yon! 
have  had  attention  and  adulation  enough  this  day  to  satisfy  the  moat; 

'  exacting  young  woman,* 

*  I  hardly  know  what  you  understand  by  attention  and  adulation. 
If  I  have  had  anything  of  the  kind,  it  has  all  been  from  one  person.^ 
Lord  Paulyn  has  not  allowed  me  to  say  half-a-dozen  words  to  anj 
one  but  himself ;  and  as  his  ideas  are  rather  limited^  it  has  bees 
extremely  monotonous/ 

'  I  should  have  supposed  Lord  Paulyn*s  attentions  would  haral 
been  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  young  woman/ 

'  Perhaps.  If  she  happened  to  be  disengaged,  and  wished  to  9ecare| 
him  for  her  husband.  Not  otherwise.  And  that  reminds  me  of  some^ 
thing  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  auntie  :  you  must  remember  my  asli 
you  to  tell  Lord  Paulyn  of  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Forde/ 

*  Yea,  I  remember  something  of  the  kind.' 
*But  you  have  not  told  him/ 

*  No,  Elizabeth,  I  have  not,'  rcpUed  the  matron,  busy  taking  off] 
the  various  bracelets  in  which  she  was  wont  to  fetter  herself  aa  heavily 
as  an  apprehended  housebreaker,  and  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  her 
work.  *  There  are  limits  even  to  my  forbearanee  ;  and  that  I  shoold 
introduce  you  to  soci^y,  to  mj/  friends,  with  that  ^Tetehed  engage- 
ment stamped  upon  you — labelled,  as  it  were,  like  one  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Academy — -is  something  more  than  I  could  brook*  I  have 
not  told  Lord  Paulyij,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  shall  not  waste 
my  breath  in  announcing  to  any  one  an  engagement  which  I  do  not 
believe  will  ever  be  falfiiled/ 

'  What  r  cried  Elizabeth,  starting  from  her  half-recumbent  atti- 
tude, and  standing  tall  and  straight  before  tbe  audacious  speaker. 
*  What !  Do  you  think  that  I  would  jilt  bim,  that  after  having  pined 
and  hungered  for  his  love  I  would  wantonly  tling  it  away  ?  Yea,  I 
will  speak  the  truth,  however  yon  may  ridicule  or  despise  me,  I 
loved  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  for  a  year  before  he  told  m© 
that  my  love  was  not  aU  wasted  anguish.  I  was  breaking  my  he&rli 
when  he  came  to  my  rescue,  and  translated  me  from  the  lowest] 
depths  of  despondency  to  a  heaven  of  delight.  Do  you  think  that 
after  I  have  suffered  so  much  for  his  sake  I  would  trifle  with  thi 
treasure  I  have  won  T 

*  Please  don't  stand  looking  at  me  like  Miss  Bateman  in  Lec^, 
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siid  aunt  Cheyenix,  with  an  ease  of  manner  which  was  half-assumed. 
*I  think  you  are  the  most  foolish  girl  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to 
be  connected  with,  and  I  freely  admit  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  specu- 
late upon  the  conduct  of  such  an  irrational  being.  But  Iwill  never- 
theless venture  to  prophecy  that  you  will  not  marry  your  curate,  and 
that  you  will  marry  some  one  a  great  deal  better  worth  having.' 

'  I  will  never  see  Lord  Pauljm  again.  I  will  go  back  to  Haw- 
leigfa  to-morrow/  said  Elizabeth. 

•  Do  just  as  you  please,'  replied  Mrs.  Chevenix  coolly,  knowing 
that  opposition  would  only  inflame  the  damsel's  pride. 

*  Or,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  tell  Lord  Paulyn  of  my  engagement.' 

'  Do,  my  dear.  But  as  he  has  never  spoken  of  his  regard  for  you, 
the  information  may  appear  somewhat  gratuitous.' 

Elizabeth  stood  before  her  silent,  lost  in  thought. 

To  turn  and  fly  would  be  the  wisest,  safest  course.  She  felt  that 
her  position  was  a  false  one ;  dangerous  even,  with  some  small  danger ; 
that  Lord  Paulyn's  attentions,  commonplace  as  they  might  be,  were 
attentions  she,  Malcolm's  plighted  wife,  had  no  right  to  receive. 
She  knew  that  all  these  garish  pleasures  and  dissipations  which  oc- 
cupied her  mind  from  morning  till  night  were  out  of  harmony  with 
the  life  she  had  chosen ;  the  fair  calm  future  which  she  dreamed  of 
sometimes,  after  falling  asleep  worn  out  by  the  day's  frivolous  labours. 
Bat  to  go  back  suddenly,  after  it  had  been  arranged  that  she  should 
remain  with  her  aunt  at  least  a  month  longer,  was  not  easy.  There 
would  be  such  wonderment  on  the  part  of  her  sisters,  so  many  ques- 
tions to  answer.  Even  Malcolm  himself  would  be  naturally  surprised 
by  her  impetuosity,  for  in  her  very  last  letter  she  had  carefully  ex- 
plained to  him  the  necessity  for  her  visit  being  extended  until  the 
second  week  in  June. 

No,  it  was  not  easy  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  Hawleigh  Yicarage ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  her  unsatisfied  curiosity  about  the 
Derby,  that  one  peculiar  pleasure  of  a  great  race  which  had  been  de- 
scribed to  her  as  beyond  all  other  pleasures.  Better  to  drain  the  cup 
to  satiety,  so  that  there  might  be  no  after  longings.  She  would  take 
care  to  give  the  Viscount  no  encouragement  during  the  remainder 
of  her  brief  career ;  she  would  snub  him  ruthlessly,  even  though  he 
were  a  being  somewhat  difficult  to  snub.  So  she  resolved  to  stay, 
and  received  her  aunt's  pacific  advances  graciously,  and  went  to  bed 
and  dreamt  of  the  Commendatore ;  and  the  statue  that  stalked  in 
time  to  that  awful  music — music  which  is  the  very  essence  of  all 
things  spectral — bore  the  face  of  Malcolm  Forde. 
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Chapter  III. 

•  Blanca'fl  heart  was  coldly  f i^i^ted  o'er 

With  snows  unmeltlng— an  eternal  sheet ; 

But  his  wftB  red  witMo  hiin»  like  the  core 
Of  old  Veisuviiia,  with  periietutU  heat ; 

Aud  oft  he  long'd  intern oUy  to  pour 

Hifl  Jlames  and  glowing  lava  at  her  f©et ; 

But  when  bin  buminga  he  began  to  spout, 

She  stopped  hia  mouth — ^atid  put  the  crater  out* 

The  Derby-day  waa  over ;  an  exceptionally  brilliant  Derby, 
under  a  sunimer-liko  sky ;  roads  gloriously  dusty ;  western  breez* 
blo\^ing ;  the  favomite,  a  famous  French  horse,  triumpbant ;  eve] 
body,  except  perhaps  the  book*men,  and  sundry  other  mistaken 
culators,  elated ;  Mrs.  Cinqmars  seeing  her  way  to  a  twelvemonth' 
sopply  of  Piver  and  Jonvin  ;  Elizabeth  also  a  considerable  winner 
the  same  species  of  spoil. 

The  Viscount  was  not  altogether  delighted  by  the  great  event 
the  day.     He  had  withdrawn  his  own  entries  two  or  three  montl 
ago,  but  had  backed  a  Yorkshire  horse,  from  Whitewall,  somewl 
heavily,  sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Frenchman. 

*  It's  all  very  well  whUe  he's  among  French  horaes/  he  had  8ai( 
•  winning  your  Grand  Prix,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ;  but  let  him 
over  here  and  lick  a  field  of  genuine  English  blood  and  sinew, 
can/ 

The  Frenchman  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  had  left  the  pri' 
and  glory  of  many  a  British  stable  in  the  ruck  behind  his  flying  heela^ 

'  Couldn't  have  done  it  if  there  wasn't  English  blood  in  him/  sai< 
the  Yiacouut  grimly,  as  he  pushed  his  way  within  the  sacred  precincts 
to  see  the  jockey  weighed.    *  I  wish  Pd  had  some  money  on  him/ 

Instead  of  the  pleasing  idea  of  that  potful  of  money  which  he 
might  have  secured  by  backing  the  Frenchman,  Lord  Pau!}'n  had  a 
cargo  of  gloves  to  provide  for  the  fair  speculators — ^ whose  eager  cham- 
pionship of  the  stranger  he  had  smiled  at  somewhat  scornfully  half- 
an-honr  ago — to  say  nothing  of  far-heavier  losses  which  only  such 
estates  as  the  Paulyn  domains  could  bear  easily, 

*I  shall  pull  up  on  Ascot,*  he  thought,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
resign  the  reins  to  Jlr,  Cinqmars  dming  the  homeward  jonrney^ 
while  he  ahandoned  his  powerful  mind  to  a  close  calculation  of 
chances  for  the  next  great  meeting*  He  was  a  man  with  whom  tl 
turf  was  a  serimis  business  ;  a  man  who  went  as  carefully  into  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  horse-raciug,  as  a  gi'eat  financier  into  the  science  of 
the  stock- exchange,  and  he  had  so  far  contrived  to  make  his  winnings 
cover  all  his  stable  expenses,  and  even  at  times  leave  a  handsome 
margin  beyond  them.  Above  all  things  he  hated  losing,  and  his 
meditative  brow,  as  he  sat  beside  Mr,  Cinqmars,  bore  a  family  re- 
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jgrnWaiiee  to  the  countenance  of  tho  astute  dowager  when  she  gave 
herself  np  to  the  study  of  her  private  ledger, 

Eren  KUzaheth^s  fresh  young  voice  running  gaily  on  just  behind 
him  did  not  arouse  him  from  his  moody  abstraction.  He  had  been 
all  devotion  during  the  drive  to  Epsom,  and  Miss  Lnttrell^s  cold- 
neoa  and  inciviUty,  which  of  late  bad  been  marked,  had  not  been 
to  repel  or  discourage  him.  What  did  be  care  whether 
civil  or  uncivil  7  He  rather  liked  those  chilling  airs,  and 
flashes  from  brilliant  eyes*  They  gave  a  charm  and  piquancy 
to  lier  society  which  he  had  never  found  in  the  insipid  amiabOity  of 
^er  women.  What  did  it  matter  how  she  flouted  him  *?  He  meant 
to  maury  her,  and  she  of  course  meant  to  marry  him.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  woman  in  her  right  mind  would  refuse  such 
all  offeor.  And  In  the  mean  while  these  coldnesses,  and  little  bitter 
speecfaeSj  and  disdainful  looks  were  the  merest  coquetries — ^a  Be- 
iwdick-and-Beatrice  or  Katherine-and-Petruchio  kind  of  business. 
See  how  uncivil  that  fair  shrew  was  at  the  outset,  and  how  much  sho 
bote  from  her  newly- wedded  master  afterwards.  Lord  Paulyn  smiled 
to  himself  as  he  thought  of  Petruchio,  '  I've  got  a  trifle  of  that  sort 
of  stuJ'  in  me,'  he  said  to  himself  complacently. 

•  What  is  the  matter  with  Lord  Paulyn  ?'  asked  Elizabeth  of 
Bfli|^^  Cinqmars,  when  they  were  changing  horses  at  ^litcham,  and 
^HBS^nBeotmt's  gloom  became,  for  the  first  time,  obvious  to  her.  She 
Bftad  heaii  too  busy  to  notice  him  until  that  moment,  agreeably  em- 
ploy^ tn  discussing  the  day^s  racing  with  a  couple  of  cavalrj' officers, 
puliiCQlAr  fnendjs  of  Mr.  Cinqmars,  who  were  delighted  with  the  pri- 
Tiieg^e  of  instructing  her  in  the  mysteries  of  the  turf.  She  had  a 
wmy  of  being  intensely  interested  in  whatever  engaged  her  attention 
lor  the  moment,  and  was  as  eager  to  hear  about  favourites  and 
joekejB  as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  some  Yorkshire  squire, 
almoet  cradled  in  a  racing  stable,  and  swaddled  in  a  horse-cloth. 

•  Vm  afraid  he's  been  losing  money,'  said  Mrs,  Cinqmars,  as 
the  ViBoomit  descended  to  inspect  his  horses  and  refresh  himself 
with  brandy-and-soda.  *  He  ought  to  have  backed  the  foreigner. 
He  does  look  rather  glum,  doesn't  he  T 

•  Boes  he  mind  losing  a  little  money  ?'  exclaimed  Elizabeth  in- 
credolotisly. 

•  I  don't  think  there  are  many  people  who  like  it,'  answered  Mib* 
Cinqmars,  laughing. 

•  But  he  is  so  enormously  rich,  I  should  have  thought  he  could 
faafdiy  care  about  it.  I  know  that  Lady  Paulyn,  his  mother,  is 
^wy  food  of  money ;  but  for  a  young  man  to  care,  I  should  have 
thoaght  it  impossible.' 

•Very  low,  isn't  it?*  said  Major  Holding,  one  of  her  instructors  in 
the  edenee  of  racing ;  '  but  rather  a  common  weakness ;  so  very 
Only  it's  bad  form  to  show  it,  as  Paulyn  does.' 
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'  It's  only  rich  people  who  have  a  genuine  affection  for  monej« 
remarked  Mrs.  Cinqmars  ;  *  a  poor  man  neTer  keeps  a  sovereign  lonj 
sBQugh  to  become  attached  to  it/ 

The  examination  of  bis  team  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  Vig- 
count's  temper.     They  had  sustained  various  infinitesimftl  injuriei 
in  the  journey  to  and  from  the  course,  so  be  refreshed  himaelf 
swearing  a  little  in  a  subdued  manner  at  his  grooms,  who  had  noth: 
to  do  with  these  damages,  and  then  consumed  his  hrandy-and-si 
in  a  sullen  silence,  only  replying  to  Mr.  Cinqmars'  lively  renmrkaj 
by  reluctant  monosyllables. 

'  Can't  you  let  a  fellow  alone  when  yon  see  he*s  tlrniking  T  h 
exclaimed  at  last. 

*  I  wouldn't  think  too  much  if  I  were  you,  Paulyn,'  said  Mr, 
Cinqmars,  in  his  genial,  happy-go-lucky  manner ;    '  I  don't  believal 
youVe  the  kind  of  brain  that  can  stand  it.     I*ve  made  a  point 
never  thinking  since  I  was  five-and -twenty.     I  go  up  to  the  Cii 
and  do  my  work  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  all{ 
my  figures  before  me  in  b!ack-aud-white,  not  dancing  about  mybn 
from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  as  some  men 
let  them  dance.     When  I've  settled  everything  at  my  desk,  I  give 
nay  junior  partner  his  orders  ;  and  before  IVe  taken  my  hat  off  the 
peg  to  leave  the  office,  I*ve  emptied  ray  brain  of  all  business  ideas 
and  peqdexities  as  clean  as  if  IM  taken  a  broom  and  swept  it/ 

'  All  very  well  while  you're  making  money/  said  the  Viscount, 
*  but  you  couldn*t  do  that  if  you  were  losing.' 

*  Perhaps  not.  But  there  are  men  who  can't  make  money  with 
out  wearing  their  brains  out  with  perpetual  mental  arithmetic,  men 
who  carry  the  last  two  pages  of  their  banking- book  pasted  upon  the 
inside  of  their  heads,  and  are  always  going  over  tbe  figures.  Those 
are  the  men  who  go  off  their  nuts  by  the  time  theyVe  worth  a  millio0 
or  80,  and  cut  their  throats  for  fear  of  dying  in  a  workhouse.  Come, 
I  say,  Paulyn,  I  know  youVe  sav^age  with  yoiu'self  for  not  backing 
the  foreigner,  but  you  can  put  your  money  on  him  for  the  Leger, 
and  come  home  that  way/  m 

'  Very  likely,  when  there's  five  to  four  on  him  !'  cried  the  Yis-fl 
count  contemptuously.  Then  brightening  a  little,  he  inquired  what  " 
was  to  be  the  order  of  things  that  night  at  the  Eancho.  ^ 

<  We've  a  lot  of  people  coming  to  dinner  at  nine,  or  so,  and  In 
suppose  my  wife  means  a  dance  afterwards.' 

'  Lilco  Cremorne/  said  Lord  Paulyn.  '  Mind  your  wife  makes  i 
Miss  Luttrell  stay.*  fl 

*  0,  of  course ;  we  couldn't  afford  to  lose  the  star  of  the  even- ™ 
ing,     A  fine  girl,  isn't  she  T  added  Mr.  Cinqmara,  glancing  critic- 
ally  upwards  at  the  figure  in  the  front  seat  of  the  drag. 

*  A  line  girl !'  echoed  the  Viscount  contemptuously ;   '  she's 
handsomest  woman  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  bar  none.* 
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Xrord  Patilyn  improved  cousiilerably  after  this,  and  when  he  went  1 
hmck  la  the  box-seat  took  care  that  Major  Bolding  had  no  farther  " 
opporinnitj  of  demonstrating  his  familiarity  with  the  arcana  of  the 
turf.  He  engaged  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  attention,  and  was  not  i 
Ut  he  rebtiflfed  by  her  coldness,  and  took  upon  himself  the  manner  i 
rf  sn  acknoMrled^ed  lover ;  a  manner  which  was  not  a  little  embar^ 
iBsraig  to  the  plighted  wife  of  Malcolm  Forde. 

*  I  mitst  make  an  end  of  it  as  soon  as  possihle/  she  thought* 
•  I  doaiH  know  that  to-day'a  amusement  has  been  worth  the  penalty 
I  harro  to  pay  for  it/ 

The  drag  was  crossing  Clapham-common,  an  admiring  crowd 
gamsg  upward  at  the  patricdan  vehicle  as  it  towered  above  wagon- 
•iles^  barouches,  landaus,  hansoms,  and  costermongers*  trucks,  when 
EUzaWlb  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise  at  recognising  a  face  that 
bdoQged  to  Hawleigh.     It  was  only  the  rubicund  visage  of  a  Haw- ■ 
Uf^  fiuioer,  a  man  who  had  a  family  pew  at  8t.  Clement's,  and  j 
who  dutifully  attended  the  two  services  every  Sunday,  with  an  apple- 
ebeeked  wife  and  a  brood  of  children.     He  was  one  of  a  very  hilari- 
mm  |MHy  in  a  wagonette,  a  party  of  stout  middle-aged  persons  of 
Uftd  pablioan  order,  who  were  smoking  vehemently,  and  had  wooden  ' 
dolb  i^ck  in  their  hatbands.     She  saw  him  look  up  and  recognise  i 
b«T  with  ineffiilde  surprise,  and  immediately  communicate  the  fact 
of  her  presence  to  his  companions,  whereat  there  was  a  general 
qpward  gasso   of  admiring  eyes,  more    or  less  hazy  with   dubious 
ehn 

d  the  matter  ?*  asked  Lord  Paulyn,  perceiving  that  slight 

mcyfemeni  of  surprise. 

*  Nothing,  I  saw  a  person  I  know  in  a  wagonette  ;  only  Mr. 
Tfeby,  a  farmer  who  goes  to  papa*8  church ;  hut  I  was  suriirised  at 
aeemg  him  here/ 

•Not  very  astonishing;  the  Derby  is  a  grand  festival  for  pro- 
Tincials ;  and  we  are  such  an  unenlightened  set  in  the  West,  we  have 
no  great  races.     For  a  Yorksbireman,  now,  there  is  nothing  to  senJ 
in  the  South.     His  own  racecourses  are  as  fine  as  anything  we  cani 
abow  him  here,* 

Elizabeth  was  silent.     She  was  thinking  how  Mr.  Treby  would 
go  back  and  tell  the  little  world  of  Hawleigh  how  he  had  seen  her 
perdied  high  up  on  a  gaudy  yellow-bodied  coach,  one  of  two  womeiii 
among  a  party  of  a  dozen  men,  dominating  that  noisy  dissipated- < 
looking  crowd,  with  a  pink  parasol  between  her  and  the  low  sunlight ; 
and  »he  was  thinking  tliat  the  picture  would  hardly  seem  a  pleasing 
vision  to  the  eyes  of  Malcolm  Forde.      She  had  meant  of  course  to 
tell  him  of  her  day  at  £psom,  but  then  the  same  things  might  seemi 
fcry  diflerent  described  by  herself  and  by  Mr,  Treby.     She  tried  to 
lake  eomfort  from  the  thought  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Treby  might  say 
fery  little  about  the  encounter,  and  that  the  little  he  did  say  might ■ 
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not  happen  to  reach  Maleoliii*a  en^rs,  Malcolm  !  d^ar  name  !  Onl; 
to  breathe  it  softly  to  herself  was  lite  the  utterance  of  some  Booihin] 
spell. 

After  that  glimpBe  of  Mr.  Treby*s  ruhicimd  visage  in  the  wagon^ 
ette  her  spiiits  flagged  a  little.  She  was  gkd  when  the  drag  cro8se< 
Putney-bridge*  How  brightly  ran  the  river  under  the  western  son 
How  gay  the  steep  old-fashioned  street,  with  its  flags  and  open  win 
dows  and  noisy  taverns  and  lounging  boating-meo  I  The  scene  ha( 
a  garish  tawdry  look,  somehow,  and  her  head  ached  to  desperation 
She  was  verj^  glad  when  they  drove  into  the  cool  shades  of  the  Eancho, 

'  0  yes,  thanks ;  IVe  had  a  most  delightfiU  day,'  she  said, 
reply  to  ^Irs.  Cinqmara*  inquiry  as  to  her  enjoyment  of  the  greai 
festival ;   *  but  the  noise  and  the  sunshine  have  given  me  a  headache, 
and  I  think,  if  you  would  let  me  go  home  at  once,  it  would  be  best 
for  me*' 

*  Go  home  1  nonsense,  my  dear  I     Your  aunt  is  to  dine  with  lis, 
and  take  you  back  after  our  little  dance.     It*s  only  half-past  seven, 
Yon  shall  have  a  cup  of  green  tea,  and  then  lie  down  and  rest  for 
hour,  and  you*ll  be  as  fresh  as  a  rose  by  nine  o'clock.     Turner,  tafc 
Miss  Lnttrell  to  the  blue  room,  and  make  her  comfortahle.' 

This  to  a  smartly-dressed  maid,  who  had  come  to  take  the  ladies'' 
cloaks  and  parasols- 
Elizabeth  gave  a  little  sigh  of  resignation.     If  it  were  possiblo] 
to  grow  sick  to  death  of  this  bright  new  world  all  in  a  moment,  suck^ 
a  sickness  seemed  to  have  come  npon  her.     But  from  the  maelstro: 
of  pleasure,  ho  it  only  the  feeblest  provincial  whirlpool,  swift  an< 
sudden  extrication  is  apt  to  bo  difficult. 

*  I  will  stop,  if  you  wish,'  she  said;  'bnt  my  head  is  really  very  bad.' 
In  spite  of  her  headache,  however.  Miss  Luttrell  appeared  at  the 

banquet — which  was  delayed  by  tardy  ai'rivals  till  about  a  quarter  toi 
ten — brightest  amongst  the  brilliant.     Mr^.  Clievenix  was  there  in 
her  glory,  on  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Cinqmai's,  and  was  fain  to  confess 
to  herself  that  the  society  which  these  people  contrived  to  get  about 
them  was  by  no  means  despicable — a  little  fast,  undoubtedly,  and 
with  the  masculine  element  predominating  somewhat  obviously ;  but 
it  was  pleasant,  when  venturing  out  of  oue*s  own  strictly  correct  circle, 
to  find  oneself  among  so  many  people  with  handles  to  their  names. 
Lord  Paulyn  had  by  this  time  entirely  recovered  his  equanimity,  and 
had  contrived  to  take  Elizabeth  in  to  dinner — a  somewhat  noisy  feast, 
at  which  everybody  talked  of  the  event  of  the  day,  as  if  it  were  the 
hegmning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  great  scheme  of  creation.  The  wide 
windows  were  all  open  to  the  spring  night;  hanging  moderator  lamps  ^ 
shed  their  subdued  light  upon  a  vast  oval  table,  which  was  like  a  dwarf ^ 
forest  of  palms  and  ferns,  stephanotis  and  scarlet  geranium.     It  was 
quite  as  good  as  dining  out-of-doors,  w^ithout  the  inconveniences  at- 
tendant upon  the  actual  thing. 
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A  ViiXlc  lifter  eleTen  o'clock  there  came  a  crash  of  oponing  chords 

'tinO|  coniet,  and  Tiolm,  artfully  hidden  in  a  small  room 

wing-room,  and  then  the  low  entrancing  melody  of  a  waltz 

:  >*     The  ladies  rose  at  the  sound,  and  the  greater  nnmher 

ci.  *«v  ^.utlemen  left  the  dining-room  with  them, 

•  We  can  leave  those  fellows  drinking  curaijoa  and  sqtiahbling 
AckA  ih^  odds  for  the  Oaks/  said  Major  Bolding.     '  We  don't  want 


TMb  wwb  an  undeniable  fact,  for  the  danseuses  were  mnch  in  the 
[J,     There  were  a  sprinkling  of  wives  of  authors  and  actors ; 
dearest  friends  of  Mrs*  Cinqmars,  who  seemed  to  stand  more 
s  mkme  in  the  world,  and  to  be  free-lances  in  the  way  of  flirta- 
ft  yoimg  lady  with  long  raven  ringlets  and  a  sentimental  air, 
mAo  was  Baid  to  be  something  very  great  in  the  mnarical  line,  but  was 
Jveljr  allowed  to  exhibit  her  talents;  a  atont  literary  widow,  who 
all  her  fashionable  novels  on  the  society  at  the  Rancho ;  and 
m  |Nipaiftr  actresSy  who  could  sometimes  be  persuaded  to  gratify  her 
with  the  '  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred/  or  the  famous  scene 
'II  Mr,  Pickwick  and  the  Bath  magistrate. 
E  foimd  herself  assailed  by  a  herd  of  eager  eupplicaots, 

whc  c;.-.,->^i  for  round  dances.  No  one  ever  suggested  quadrilles 
ii  the  Rajicho,  nor  were  these  unceremonious  assemblies  fettered 
Ihe  troQ  bondage  of  a  programme. 

•  Bemember,*  said  Lord  Paulyn,  'youVe  promised  me  three 
vahxes.* 

•  If  I  dance  at  all ;  but  I  don*t  think  I  shall/ 

'Neither  shall  I,  then/  answered  the  Viscount  coolly.  M  d'mitreSf 
gmilenu^n,  Miss  Luttrell  doesn't  dance  to-nightJ 

•  I*d  rather  take  a  refusal  from  the  lady*s  own  lips,  if  it's  all  the 
nine  to  you,  Paulyn,*  said  Major  Bolding, 

•  The  dnst  and  heat  have  given  me  an  excruciating  headache,  and 
I  feaOy  do  not  feel  equal  to  waltzing,'  answered  Elizabeth* 

•  Shim  I  get  them  to  play  a  quadrille  ?* 

•  No,  thanks.  I*m  hardly  equal  to  that,  either ;  and  I  know 
Mrs.  Cinqmars  hates  square  dances,* 

•  Never  mind  Mrs,  Cinqmars.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
kettd.  If  you^ll  dance  the  first  set,  the  Lancers— anything —  Shall 
I  tcD  the  fellow  to  play  the  Grande  Duchesse  or  la  Belle  Helena  ?' 

•  Please  don't.  But  if  you'U  take  me  for  a  turn  by  the  river,  I 
fehould  be  glad.  Will  you  come,  auntie  ?  I  don't  stippose  these 
tooois  rcaUy  are  hot ;  but  in  spite  of  all  those  open  windows^  they 
VMID  stilling  to  me.* 

Lord  Paalyn's  countenance  was  obscured  by  a  scowl  at  this  pro- 
positi. -  Mrs.  Chevenix  was  quick  to  perceive  the  cloud.  What 
eodil  i  ih  mean  by  such  incorrigible  fatuity?  Was  it  not  bad 
wnagk  to  have  a  country  curate  in  the  background,  without  iutro- 
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ducing  a  new  element  of  discord  iu  the  person  of  this  dashing  major] 
There  was  no  time  for  careful  diplomacy;  the  sitnation  demaode 
an  audacious  master-stroke. 

*  Lord  Paulyn  can  take  care  of  yon,  Lizzie/  said  the  matron 
*  and  1*11  ask  Major  Bolding  to  give  me  his  arm ;  for  I  want  to  tall 
to  him  about  my  dear  friends  the  Clutterbucks.    Relatives  of  yours, 
are  they  not,  Major  ?' 

*  Yes ;  Tom  Clutterhuck^s  something  in  the  way  of  a  cousin,^ 
growled  the  reluctant  Major,  rather  sulkily.  '  But  theyV©  in  Rome 
and  I  haven't  heard  of  thera  for  an  age.* 

He  offered  his  arm  to  the  &\mt  instead  of  the  niece,  with  a  toL 
ably  resigned  air,  however,  perceiving  that  the  position  was  mo» 
critical  than  he  had  supposed,  and  not  wishing  to  mar  Miss  Luttrell'i 
chances.     So  Mrs.  Chevenix  sailed  off  through  the  open  window 
the  lawn,  a  ponderous  figure  in  purple  satin  and  old  point,  and  Elizi 
beth  found  herself  constrained  to  accept  the  escort  of  the  man  si 
80  ardently  desired  to  keep  at  a  convenient  distance. 

They  walked  slowly  down  to  the  river  terrace,  almost  in  silenc 
That  scene  of  a  moonlit  garden  by  a  moonlit  river  is  one  of  tho 
picturee  whoso  beauty  seems  for  ever  fresh :  from  Putney  to  Reading] 
what  a  succession  of  river-side  paradises  greets  the  envious  eyes 
the  traveller  !     And  at  sight  of  every  new  domain  he  cries,  *  O,  i 
is  lovelier  than  all  the  rest !  here  would  I  end  my  days.'     And 
mankind's  aspirations  after  a  comfortable  income  and  a  peaoefnl  ei 
istence  include 

*  A  river  at  my  gftrden*a  end.' 

But  it  was  not  the  tranquil  splendour  of  the  moonlight  or  tl 
eternal  beauty  of  the  river  that  moved  the  soul  of  Reginald  Pauly 
and  held  him  in  unaccustomed  silence.  He  was  angry ;  some  dj\ 
sparks  of  his  vexation  at  having  backed  the  wrong  horse  yet  smon 
dered  in  his  breast ;  but  he  was  much  more  angry  at  the  conduct  i 
Elizabeth  Luttrell.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  snubbed,  to  he 
with,  to  be  played  with  as  a  fish  that  the  angler  means  to  land  ano 
with  tender  care,  but  there  had  been  something  to€  much  of  this." 
The  damsel  had  said  one  or  two  things  at  dinner  that  had  been  in- 
tended to  enlighten  him,  and  had  in  some  measure  removed  tho 
bandage  from  his  eyes.  He  wanted  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  speeches.  He  wanted  to  know»  without  an  hour's  delay ^  whe- 
ther she,  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  a  country  parson's  penniless  daughter, 
was  capable  of  setting  him  at  naught. 

He  hardly  knew  in  what  words  to  frame  his  desire ;  and  perhaps 
at  this  moment,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  it  dawned  npon  him 
that  the  chosen  vocabulary  of  his  own  particidar  set  was  a  somewhat 
restricted  language  for  a  man  in  hia  position.  ^ 

Elizabeth  made  some  remark  about  the  beauty  of  the  scene — a^ 
much  better  than  any  drawing-room— and  he  answered  her  mecha- 
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ly.  and  that  was  all  until  they  came  to  the  river  terrace,  by  which 
Mrs,  Chevenix  and  her  companion,  who  had  walked  briskly, 
W9  at  some  distance  from  them. 

*  Stop  a  bit^  Miss  Luttrell,'  said  Lord  Puolyn,  coming  to  a  sudden 
sIncIstiU  by  the  stone  balastrade  that  guai'ded  a  ilight  of  steps  lead- 
hig  dowD  to  the  water.  *  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  overtake  those 
Ml  get  on  well  enough  without  us.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  something  very  particular.* 
ECzabetb's  heart  sank  at  thiH  ominous  prelude.  She  felt  that  it 
eomtog,  that  crisis  which  of  late  she  had  done  her  uttermost  to 
av6fw 

'  I  can't  imagine  what  yon  can  have  to  say  to  me,*  she  said,  with 
n  asry  little  laugh  and  a  very  fair  assumptiou  of  carelessness. 

I^rd  Panlyn  leant  upon  the  balustrade,  with  his  elbow  planted 
flu  tliB  fltooe,  looking  up  at  her  with  a  resolute  scnitiny. 

*Can*lyou?*  he  asked,  somewhat  bitterly,  'And  yet  I  should 
tikaik  il  waa  easy  enough  for  you  to  guess  what  I~  m  going  to  say  to 
jmt  m  plain  words  to-night.  I've  been  saying  it  in  a  hundred  ways 
Ibr  tlia  last  six  weeks — saving  it  plain  enough  for  any  one  to  under- 
I  should  have  thought— any  one  in  their  senses,  at  least,  and 
doean't  seem  room  for  much  doubt  about  yours.  I  love  you, 
beUi — that's  what  I  have  to  say — ^and  I  mean  you  to  be  my 


'Yon  mean  me/  cried  Elizabeth,  with  inexpressible  scorn,  and 
a  hngh  that  stung  her  lover  as  sharply  as  a  blow — *  you  mrmi  me  to 
hd  your  wife !  Upon  my  honour,  Lord  Paulyn,  you  have  quite  an 
Biieitlal  idea  of  a  woman's  position.  You  are  to  fling  your  handker- 
dtief  to  your  favom^te  slave,  and  she  is  to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  to 
,  with  a  curtsey.' 

^  You  never  look  so  handsome  as  when  you  are  angry/  said  the 
at,  undismayed,  and  smiling  at  her  wrath.  *  But  don't  be 
'  with  me  ;  I  didn't  intend  to  olTeod  you.  I  should  have  said 
same  if  youM  been  a  prinoesH  of  the  blood  royal.  I  only  tell  you 
it  I  swore  to  myself  last  November,  the  day  I  first  saw  your  face 
Hawleigb  church:  That's  the  woman  I'll  have  for  my  wife.  I 
»er  yet  set  my  heart  upon  anything  that  I  didn't  win  it.  I  know 
releverly  you've  played  me  for  the  last  five  weeks,  keeping  me  on 
hy  keeping  me  off,  eh  ?  But  we  may  as  well  drop  all  that  sort  of 
thing  now,  Elizabeth.  You  aie  the  only  woman  in  this  world  1*11 
e¥6r  make  a  viscountess  of;  and  of  course  you've  knovni  that  all 
iloilgt  or  you  wouldn't  have  given  me  the  encouragement  you  have 
pieo  me,  in  your  offliand  way.  Don't  try  to  humbug  me.  I'm  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  I*ve  known  from  the  first  that  it  was  a  settled 
thing  between  you  and  the  old  woman — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Chevenix.' 

'  Encouragement  !*  cried  Elizabeth,  aghast ;   *  I  give  you  encour- 
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agement,  Lord  Paulyn !     Why,  IVe  done  everything  in  the  world 
show  you  my  indifference/ 

'  0,  yes  ;  I  know  all  about  that.  YouVe  been  uncivil  enongl 
I  grant  you,  and  many  a  man  m  my  position  would  have  been  chok* 
off;  but  Im  not  that  kind  of  fellow.  You*vg  given  me  as  much 
your  society  as  circumstanceB  allowed — -that's  the  gi*and  point — i 
you  must  have  known  that  eveiy  day  made  me  more  desperately 
love  with  you.  You're  not  going  to  round  upon  me  and  pretend 
difference  after  that.     It  would  be  rather  too  bad.* 

Elizabeth  was  silent  for  a  brief  space,  conscience-stricken.     SI 
had  deemed  this  lordling  of  so  shallow  a  nature  that  it  could  mati 
little  how  she  trifled  vnih  him.    He  bad  his  gmnde  jmssUm,  no  doubl 
exerj  season — hovered  butterfly-like  around  some  piulicular  flower 
the  fashionable  parterre,  and  flew  off  unscathed  when  London  bej 
to  grow  empty.     That  she  could  inflict  any  wrong  upon  him  by  suff* 
ing  bis  attentions  had  never  occurred  to  her.     She  had  thought 
one  time  even  that  it  would  he  rather  nice  to  bidng  him  to  her  fei 
and  astound  him  by  a  cool  refusal.     And  even  now,  though  she  wi 
not  a  little  perplexed  by  a  kind  of  rough  earnestnees  and  intensity 
his  speech  and  manner,  she  did  feel  a  faint  thrill  of  triumph  in  t 
idea  of  his  Bubjugation.     It  would  be  something  to  tell  Gertrude  a 
Diana — those  representatives  of  her  little  world,  who  bad  sneered 
the  humble  end  of  all  her  grand  ideas  :  there  would  be  not  a  li' 
satisfaction  to  her  pride  in  being  able  to  tell  them  that  Lord  Paul; 
had  actually  proposed  to  her. 

The  coronet  of  the  Patilyns,  the  airy  round  and  top  of  sovereign 
floated  before  her  vision  for  a  moment,  as  she  looked  across 
moonlit  river,  phantom-wise,  like  Macbeth*s  dagger.  If  she  had  not 
loved  that  other  one  above  the  sordid  splendoura  of  the  world,  whi 
a  brilliant  fortune  might  have  been  hers  !  And  Reginald  was  not 
any  manner  obnoxious  to  her.  He  was  good*Iooking,  seemed  go( 
natured,  had  been  the  veriest  slave  of  her  every  whim,  and  she  hi 
grown  accustomed  to  bis  society-  She  had  no  doubt  that  be  wouli 
have  made  a  very  tolerable  husband ;  and  as  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  carriages,  horses,  opera-boxes,  diamonds,  yachts,  and  river- 
side villas,  she  must  needs  have  regarded  him  with  a  certain  grateful 
fondness,  had  she  been  free  to  accept  him.  But  she  was  bound  to 
a  man  whom  she  loved  to  distraction,  and  not  to  he  an  empreaa 
would  she  have  loosened  that  dear  bondage.  fl 

*It  is  all  my  aunt's  fault,*  she  said,  after  that  brief  pause  ;  '^ 
begged  her — she  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married,' 

*  Engaged  I'  cried  the  Viscount ;  '  engaged !  Not  since  you  Ve  come 
to  town  !  Why,  I  know  almost  every  fellow  that's  been  hanging  about 
you,  and  they've  bad  precious  little  chance,  unless  it's  some  one  you've 
met  at  those  confounded  parties  on  the  other  side  of  Hyde-park.' 
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wag  engaged  before  I  carae  to  London/ 
Whjtt,  to  some  fellow  in  Hawleigh  !  And  you  let  me  dance 
upon  you,  and  spend  three  mornings  a  week  in  Eaton- 
pboe,  and  follow  you  about  to  every  infemiil  picture-gallery  till  the 
peaDS  and  blues  in  their  confounded  landscapes  gave  me  the  vertigo, 
■ad  to  every  twopenny-halfpenny  tlower-show,  staring  at  azaleas  and 
Aododettdrons ;  and  then  you  turn  round  and  tell  me  you're  engaged  I 
Bf ,  Miss  Luttrell,  if  you  mean  what  yon  say,  you're  the  most 


-fiMsed  flirt  it  was  ever  my  bad  luck  to  meet  with  in  half-a- 

London  seasons  !* 
Elizabeth  drew  herself  np,  trembling  with  anger.    What,  did  he 
iaie  iBscdt  her  ?    And  had  she  really  been  guilty  ?    Conscience  was 
dov  to  answer  that  question. 

*  How  dare  you  tdk  to  me  like  that  ?'  she  exclaimed.  '  I — I  will 
iMfrer  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live.  Lord  Paniyn.*  A  woman's 
fiToimte  threat  in  moments  of  extremity,  and  generally  the  prelude 
to  a  torrent  of  words. 

*  Bj  the  right  youVe  given  me  every  day  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
By  ite  right  which  the  world  has  assumed  when  it  couples  our 
names »  as  they  are  coupled  by  every  one  who  knows  us.  Throw  me 
Ofer,  ifyou  like ;  but  it  will  be  the  wo]*se  for  yon  if  you  do,  for  every 
ma  will  say  it  was  I  who  jilted  yoo.  A  woman  can't  carry  on  as 
yBu're  carried  on,  and  then  tmrn  round  and  say,  0, 1  beg  your  pardon, 
H  was  all  a  mistake;  I'm  engaged  to  somebody  else.'  ^Vnd  theu  sud* 
ieaij,  with  a  still  fiercer  flash  of  anger,  he  demanded,  *  Who  is  he  ? 
Who  is  the  man  ?' 

■  Hie  geotleman  to  whom  I  have  the  honomr  to  be  engaged  is 
Tbm  Forde,  my  father's  curate.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  IBike  your  complaint  about  my  conduct  to  him." 

'Ega^I,  I  should  think  he*d  be  rather  astonished  if  I  did  enlighten 
htm  a  little  on  that  score  !  Your  father's  curate  ?  So  it's  for  the 
sake  of  a  beggarly  curate  you  ai*e  going  to  throw  me  over  the  bridge.' 

*  You  are  at  liberty  to  insult  me,  Lord  Pauljm,  but  I  must  insist 
ipoQ  your  refraining  from  any  insolent  mention  of  my  future  hus- 
Wid.  And  now*  perhaps,  as  we  quite  understand  each  other,  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  go  to  my  aunt.' 

*Don*t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Miss  Luttrell,'  said  the  Viscount, 
white  with  auger.  That  he,  Reginald  Paulyn,  should  he  rejected  by 
iny  woman  living,  least  of  all  by  a  country  vicar's  daughter,  and  in 
ivonrof  a  country  curate  !  It  was  not  to  be  endured.  But  of  coarse 
lewaa  not  in  earnest;  tins  pretended  refusal  was  only  an  elaborate 
coquetry*  *I'm — Fm  not  a  bad- tempered  man,  that  I  am  aware; 
bat  therie  are  some  things  beyond  any  man's  forbearance  ;  and  after 
leading  me  on  as  you  have  done — thiit  you  can  look  me  in  the  face 
tndtell  me  you're  going  to  marry  another  man— I  won't  believe  it 
rfyoo;  BO,  not  from  your  own  lips.     Come,  Elizabeth,  be  reason- 
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able ;  drop  all  this  nonsense.     Never  mind  if  there  haa  been  si 
kind  of  flirtation  between  jou  and  Forde ;  let  bygones  be  bygones 
I  won't  quarrel  witb  the  past.     But  give  me  a  straight  answer,  Ulci 
a  woman  of  the  world.     Remember,  tbere*B  nothing  yon  care  for  ' 
this  world  that  I  can't  give  you  ;  yon  were  made  to  occupy  a  briUianJ 
position,  and  I  love  vow  better  than  I  ever  loved  any  living  creatoreJ 

He  took  her  hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw  from  him  ;  she  1 
him  hold  it  in   his   strong  grasp,  a  poor  little  icy-cold  unresist! 
hand.   For  the  first  time  it  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had  done 
a  great  wi-ong. 

*  Do  yon  really  care  for  me  ?*  she  asked  with  a  serious  woiid^« 
ing  air.    *  I  am  so  sorry,  and  begin  to  see  that  I  have  done  wrong 
I  ought  to  have  been  more  candid.     But  indeed,  Lord  Paulyn,  it  i 
my  aunt's  fault.     I  begged  her  to  tell  you  of  my  engagement, 
would  have  ttdd  you  myself  oven,  only,*  with  a  feeble  little  laugh,! 
*  I  could  hardly  vohmteer  such  a  piece  of  information  ;  it  would  ha^ 
been  so  presumptuouH  to  suppose  that  you  were  in  any  danger  froi 
our  brotherly  and  sisterly  acquaintance/ 

*  Brotherly  and  sisterly  be  hanged!*  said  the  Viscount;  *  you  mi 
have  known  that  I  doated  on  you-    God  knows  I*ve  let  you  see  if 
plain  enough.     I've  never  hid  ray  light  under  a  bushel,' 

After  this  there  came  another  brief  silence.     Elizabeth  lod 
thoughtfully  at  the  rippling  water,  Lord  Paulyn  watching  her 
with  a  gloomy  air. 

*  Come,*  he  said  at  last,  *  what  is  it  to  be  ?  Are  you  going  to  thro' 
me  over  for  the  sake  of  this  curate  fellow  ?     Are  you  going  to  bi 
yourself  alive  in  a  country  parsonage,  teaching  a  pack  of  snivellingi 
children  psalm -singing?    You've  tasted  blood;  you  know  somet' 
of  what  life  is.     Come,  Lizzie,  be  just  to  yourself  and  me,     Wrii 
this  Forde  fellow  a  civil  letter  telling  him  you*ve  changed  3'our  mind/' 

*  Not  for  Egypt/  said  Elizabeth,  turning  her  flashing  eyes  upon 
him — eyes  which  a  moment  before  had  been  gazing  dreamily  at  the 
river.  *  You  do  not  know  how  I  love  him.  Yes,  I  love  the  world 
too,'  she  went  on,  as  if  answeiing  that  sordid  plea  by  which  the 
Viscount  had  endeavoured  to  sustain  his  suit;  *  I  do  love  the  world. 
Its  pleasures  are  all  so  new  to  me,  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  life  un- 
speakably since  IVe  been  in  London,  yes,  in  spite  of  being  parted 
from  him.  But  I  could  no  more  give  him  up  than  I  could  cut  my 
heart  out  of  my  body»  and  live.  I  am  qtiite  willing  to  admit  that  I 
have  done  wrong* — this  with  an  air  of  proud  humility  which  was  very  J 
rare  in  EHzabeth  Luttrell— •  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lord  Paulyn;  I  en-fl 
treat  you  to  forgive  me,  and  accept  my  friendship  instead  of  my  love-  ^ 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  very  mdulgent  to  all  my  caprices  1 
and  tempers,  and  believe  me  I  am  not  ungrateful/  h 

'  Forgive  you  ! '  he  echoed,  with  a  harsh  hiugb  ;  *  be  your  friend,  ^ 
when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  your  husband !     Rather  hard 
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fines.  HoweTer,  I  suppose  friendship  must  count  for  something ; 
uid  as  Toa  prefer  the  notion  of  psalm-singing  and  three  sermons  a 
Sonday  to  a  house  in  May  Fair,  a  yacht  at  Gowes,  a  racing-box  at 
Newmarket,  and  stables  in  Yorkshire — I  should  have  liked  to  show 
joQ  my  Yorkshire  stables  and  stud  farm/  with  a  dreamy  fondness — 
*  18  Toa  haye  made  your  choice,  I  suppose  I  must  abide  by  it.  And 
well  be  friends,  Lizzie.  I  may  call  you  Lizzie,  mayn't  I  ?  It's 
only  one  of  the  privileges  of  friendship.' 

*  You  may  call  me  anything  you  like,  if  you'll  only  promise  never 
to  renew  this  subject,  and  to  forgive  me  for  having  unwittingly  de- 
ceived you.' 

The  Viscount  clasped  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  then  touched  it 
with  his  lips  for  the  first  time.  And  as  he  kissed  the  little  white 
kind,  with  a  fond  lingering  pressure,  he  vowed  a  vow ;  but  whether 
of  friendship  and  fealty,  or  of  passionate,  treacherous,  selfish  love, 
vas  a  secret  hidden  in  the  soul  of  the  Viscount  himself. 

Elizabeth  accepted  the  kiss  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  anon 
begin  to  talk  of  indifierent  subjects  with  a  somewhat  forced  gaiety, 
IS  if  she  would  have  made  believe  that  there  had  been  no  love-scene 
between  Lord  Paulyn  and  herself.  They  left  the  landing-place,  and 
ftroQed  slowly  on  to  join  the  Major  and  aunt  Chevenix,  who  were 
bolh  sorely  weary  of  their  enforced  meanderings.  The  matron  smiled 
upon  Elizabeth  with  the  smile  of  triumph  ;  she  had  seen  those  two 
motionless  figures  from  afar  as  she  paced  the  other  end  of  the  long 
terrace  with  her  companion,  and  assured  herself  that  the  Viscount 
bid  come  to  the  point. 

Now,  as  they  came  towards  her  walking  side  by  side  with  a 
friendly  air,  she  told  herself  that  all  was  well.  Elizabeth  had  re- 
DGonced  the  ways  of  foolishness,  and  had  accepted  that  high  fortune 
which  a  bounteous  destiny  had  reserved  for  her. 

*I  said  it  when  she  was  still  in  pinafores,'  thought  Mrs.  Cheve- 
nix; '  that  girl  was  born  to  be  a  peeress.' 
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BY  OEORGH  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


Xn,   SOUPEMAIGRE-STBEET  ABTD  GR10?"OUTLLE-BQUARE,  W.C. 

I  AM  not  in  tbe  habit  of  boasting  of  my  acqnaintance  witb  the 
tocracy ;  but  it  m  necessai^  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth  (as 
nected  with  Imaginary  London)  for  me  to  mention  that  the  Ma 
de  Carabas  and  I  are  very  fast  friends.  I  can*t  help  kuowi 
Marquis :  I  merely  state  the  fact.  Jean*Marie  Fran<;ois  Her 
Fierabras-Carabas  was  my  schoolfellow,  ever  so  many  years  a| 
the  College  Rabelais,  in  Paris.  There  was,  however,  some  ] 
disparity  in  our  ages,  to  ray  advantage  now  (aha^  vion  ami, 
passe  la  cinqiiantainey  tandis  que  ino't — ),  but  to  my  disadvantii 
eighteen  hundred  never  mind  how  much,  Carabas  was  en  rheim 
while  I  was  en  cinquicmet  as  to  classes :  the  consequence 
that  I  was  his  fag.  Fagging,  in  a  moderate  and  very  kindly 
fiourishes  in  all  the  great  public  schools  of  France;  but  be  not  t 
by  the  statement,  ye  tender-hearted  British  mammas,  who  m 
thinking,  or  were  thinking,  ere  the  bloodthirsty  tomfoolery  c 
Commune  drove  everj^body,  to  the  extremest  Liberals,  back  inl 
ranks  of  Conservatism,  of  sending  your  hopeful  Billy  to  Charlei 
or  Louis4e- Grand,  There  is  no  flogging  in  those  establishn 
a  circumstance  which  some  parents  may  consider  rcgi'ettabli 
French  fag  does  not  clean  his  master's  boots,  nor  does  he  stai 
side  the  fender  to  make  toast  for  him,  nor  is  he  in  danger  of 
thrashed  with  a  hockey-stick,  or  flicked  with  a  handkerchief  ti 
into  the  compact  sinuosity  of  an  eel,  if  the  toast  be  not  suflic 
buttered  (and  I  am  even  emboldened  to  hope  that  those  time 
oured  phases  of  fagging  are  on  the  wane  at  Eton  and  Harrc 
know  they  are  at  Rugby  and  Winchester) ;  still  he  has  a  van 
duties  to  perform  for  his  patron,  which,  if  he  perform  them  effici 
not  unfrequently  get  him  into  terrible  scrapes  with  the  auth 
of  the  coEege ;  while»  if  he  fails  to  fulfil  them,  the  big  boy  to 
he  is  bond-servant  may  pull  his  ears,  or  tweak  his  nose,  or, 
treme  cases,  kick  him.  I  never  got  much  hcking  from  Carabfi 
I  was  as  faithful  to  him  as  a  fag  could  be ;  did  his  themes  fo 
when  he  was  lazy,  and  copied  out  the  lines  set  him  for  punisl 
(I  conld  imitate  his  handwriting  exactly) ;  ran  upon  his  en 
and  brought  him  forbidden  dainties  and  prohibited  literatur 
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^■^KRT  grcfit  portability*  I  concealed  uncler  my  jacket  and  between 

^■Qf  sliiKiUers.     Ah,  the  many  thousands  of  Latin  verses  I  have 

ceped,  not  on  hia  acconnt,  but  on  my  own,  through  having  been 

dlliscied  by  the  lodge-keeper  (a  cantankerous  old  cunnuflgeoo,  who 

iNMWted  of  having  been  a  turnkey  at  the  Conciergerie  during  the 

of  Terror)  in  smuggling  through  the  barriers  the  cbarming 

QAOghty  works  of  MM.  Pigault  le  Bnm  and  Charles  Paul  de 

!    The  hours,  nay  days,  I  have  spent  on  hread-and-bufcter  in 

black-hole  of  the  College  Rabelais,  through  some  traitor  in  the 

ip  hating  denounced  me  to  a  pion  or  usher,  as  the  caterer  who 

lid  brought   into  the  dormitory  that   rare  contraband   supiier  of 

LjoDS  sausages,  gingerbread,  cold  boiled  spinach,  and  cherry  brandy. 

I  bore  neither  of  my  masters  any  malice  on  account  of  my  sufler- 

s^.     As  a  rule,  boys  do  not  hear  malice  ;  if  they  did,  a  school- 

mutar  would  be  thrashed  every  day,  for  auld  Isng  syne,  by  some 

gronm-up  pupil,  maltreated  in  former  days. 

Cmmbas  had  passed  from  the  class  of  Rhetoric  into  that  of  Philo- 
iopky,  when  I  was  recalled  to  England.  I  heard  that  he  went 
iflerwards  into  the  Polytechnic  school,  but  left  that  splendid  aca- 
demy i;iithout  passing  an  examination  for  a  commission ;  that  he  had 
itsified  some  time  in  a  aeminary  with   the  view  of  entering  the 

Korch,  but  in  the  nick  of  time  bad  kept  bis  pate  notonsured  and 
conscience  unshackled  ;    that  he   had  been  an  attache  to  the 
aich  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg ;  that  he  had  gone  round  the 
rid  on  some  scientific  expedition  organised  by  the  government  of 
kis  country;  that  ho  was  working  a  sugur  plantation  in  Havana; 
ftit  he  hifcd  got  up  a  pronunciamcuto  in  Nicaragua  or  Guatemala, 
bid  nearly  been  elected  President  of  some  distracted  Republic,  and 
bad  moT©  nearly  escaped  being  shot ;   and  that  he  had  taken  a  con- 
inet  for  supplying  the  Hawaian  islands  with  seamless  petticoats  and 
koaeless  corsets.     A  Frenchman  rarely  strays  beyond  the  limits  of 
b  own  land;  but  when  he  does  begin  to  wander  he  becomes  as 
ibi<[iiitou9  a  traveller  as  ^larco  Polo  or  Tom  Coriat.    He  is  as  rarely 
hithcted  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  but  when  he  does  take  to  trade 
le  is  as  adventurous  a  merchant  as  Sindhad  the  Sailor  or  Dick  Whit- 
tuigton.    At  last  I  heard  that  Carabas'  father^ — he  was  only  a  Count 
m  College,  when  I  fagged  for  him^ — was  dead,  and  that  he  had  suc- 
■eeded  to  a  largo  estate  and  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money.     I 
pte  rich  Frenchmen :  as,  indeed,  I  do  wealthy  Spaniards  and  Ita- 
tofi.     The  Latin  races,  when  they  have  plenty  of  money,  are  the 
Qioat  generous  and  open-handed  of  mankind.     It  is  only  when  thej 
we  poor  they  are  stingy  and  avaricious.    A  Spanish  Don  in  Madrid 
i'Hurpagon;   meet  him  in  Cuba  or  Mexico,  with  plenty  of  sugar- 
^e  or  tobacco  on  his  hacictida,  and  he  is  Miucenas  doubled  with 
pke  Man  of  Ross.     With  Anglo-Saxons  the  case  seems  to  be  differ- 
'*&t.    How  many  men  I  have  known  who,  when  they  were  in  a 
SaooxD  8mzB.  Voi*,  X  P.a  You  XX,  B 
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chronic  etate  of  bankruptcy,  were  the  jolliest  good  fellows  inuigm- 
able,  and  were  alsvays  ready  to  share  their  own  or  somebody  else's 
last  shiUiug  with  you ;  but  wlio,  wheu  they  had  come  to  be  worth 
half  a  million  of  money,  were  as  mean  as  Miser  Elwes* 

I  was  thus  very  pleased  when  I  found  one  morning  at  the  office 
a  prettily -glazed  card,  with  a  handsome  coronet  and  '  Marquis  de 
Carabas'  engraved  upon  it.  Accompanying  the  pasteboard  was  an 
afiectionaie  missive  from  the  Marquis  himself,  telling  me  that  he 
had  called  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  endeavour  to  see  me ; 
"  but  that  the  office  door-keeper  had  told  hhn  that  I  was  in  Egypt,  or 
in  Australiaj  or  in  Japan,  qm'  sars-je  f  nay,  on  one  occasion,  when 

I  pressed  very  hard  by  Carabas,  had  declared  his  belief  that  I  was 
dead.  Faithful  creatures  are  the  janitors  at  the  lodges  of  news- 
paper offices^  the  stage-doors  of  theatres,  and  the  portals  of  clubs ; 
and  let  us  hope  thai  tlie  fibs  tliey  tel!  in  the  interest  of  their  patrons 
who  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  will  be  forgiven  them*     Carabas 

■  concluded  that  he  had  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  his  old  friend  in 

■  despair ;  but  that  I  should  be  sure  to  find  him  any  forenoon  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Crapiile,  Sou pemaigre- street,  Soho.  I  laid  down  the 
letter  with  a  sigh ;  and  it  was  because  I  knew  Soup emaigre* street  so 

»well  that  I  uttered  the  siispiration.  *  Poor  fellow,'  I  thought,  'it's 
all  a  hoax,  then— that  newspaper  paragraph  about  his  having  come 
into  the  two  millions  of  francs,  and  tlie  vast  estate  in  Languedoc. 
He*s  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  evidently;  and  I  shall  have  to  lend 
him  a  five-pound  note.  Well,  he'd  lend  me  more  if  he  had  it,  Fm 
certain/     So  away  I  went  to  Soupemaigre-street. 

Do  you  know  St.  Paradox's  Church,  Soho,  Reverend  Sanchez  Es- 
cobar "Whiffles,  rector  7  Of  course  you  do  ;  and  you  have  listened 
over  and  over  again  to  the  Kev.  S.  E.  Whiffles'  edifying  Broad- 
Church  sermons  (he  used  to  quote  Shelley  and  Tom  Moore)  in  the 
days  before  he  became  such  a  bright  and  shining  light  among  the 
Ritualists.     He   only  quotes  Bellarmine   and   Si.   Alfonso  Lignori 

)now»  and  wears  a  hair  shirt,  sehut  r*"  que  Von  ditj  under  his  M.B. 
waistcoat.  St,  Paradox's  is  about  the  grimiest  church  in  grimy 
Soho ;  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  the  parish  dead-house  and  Mrs. 
Spanker's  Morning  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies ;  and  on  the 
other,  Dreibock's  German  Gasthaus  and  Madame  Boustefaille*s 
French  Laundry.  Well,  in  front  of  St,  Paradox's  is  a  cab-stand, 
supphed  at  most  times  only  with  the  most  ramshackle  old  four- 
wheelers  that  ever  smelt  of  mouldy  straw.  Everything  in  this  locality 
is  mouldy,  and  seem 9  to  have  been  purchased  a  bargain  at  Nature's 
gi'eat  second-band  furnishing  warehouse.  Over  against  tlie  cab- 
stand is  Soupemaigre- street  —  see,  there  is  Monsieur  Tonson,  who 
used  to  live  in  Seven  Dials,  standing  at  the  comer ^ — and  one  of  the 
dirtiest,  most  forlorn,   most  poveiiy-btricken   houses  in  the  street 
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tt^HttH^s  t,  wliich  are  either  Legitimist^  Orleanistj 

^^^^^K)>  st  in  their  landlordism,  and  attract  cus- 

i  of  corresponding  persuasions.  The  Hotel  de  la  Crapule  is 
Freiich.  The  Germans  doggedly  refuse  to  enter  it.  Cata- 
pal^  tlie  lanillonl,  declines  to  sell  beer,  for  the  good  reason,  in- 
deed,  Uial  he  has  a  brother  in  France,  a  wine-mereliant,  who  sends 
Un  OfiT  large  consignments  of  perhaps  the  nastiest  vm  ordinaire 
thfti  was  ever  brought  from  Catalonia  to  be  forged  into  Bordeaux ; 
Slid  Caiagoat*s  Teutonic  foes  declare  that  his  beefsteaks  have  an 
I  origin^  that  his  rabbits  are  uumietakably  feline,  and  that  his 
I  dtahes  are  csoncoeted  from  the  remnants  of  EDjg:lish  cookshop 
fc«»  pitrchaaed  cheap,  by  contract.  Since  Oravelotte  and  Sedan 
the  brettieh  between  Germania  and  Gallia  in  Sobo  has,  of  course, 
pnmn  wider  and  deeper  ;  and  if  the  vivacious  Gaul  met  the  solid 
Tttlcm  io  Catagout's  coflee-roomj  there  would  be  *  a  fite/  as  Arte- 
Ward  pat  ii.  As  f()r  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  the  Kussians 
itliie  Httogftrians  —  all  these  nationalities  abound  in  this  city  of 
I — they  shrug  their  shoulders  when  Catagont^s  name  is  men- 
1»  aDd  obi>erve  simply  that  the  man  is  a  brigand,  and  his  house 
IB  iinposaibiUty,  The  Poles  alone  consent  to  mingle  with  the 
Aendi  gnosis  at  La  Crapule.  They  play  at  cards  with  them,  and 
tfcqr  win  their  money ;  for  your  Frenchman  is  at  once  the  most 
infelisraie  And  the  unlnckiest  gamester  in  creation.  He  is  always 
loong  htfi  temper,  and  tearing  his  hair,  and  cursing  bis  stars ; 
wberets  the  only  way  of  leaniing  how  to  win  at  play  is  to  learn 
Im»W  to  lose.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  thut,  un  the  whole, 
Gblagout  has  been  muligned ;  and  I  resolutely  refuse  to  credit  the 
rtfort  that  he  has  been,  these  twenty-five  years  past,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  French  police  as  a  confidential  reporter  on  the  acts  and 
dsedi  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  &e{|uent  his  house.  Never 
1  what  they  are — bagmen,  ballet-dancers,  or  bankers — nothing 
til©  way  of  contidential  information  comes  amiss  to  the  Rue  de 
Itoiaalein,  or  wherever  the  head-quarters  of  Pai'isian  vspionupe  may 
%ie  been  set  up  since  the  Commune  played  Cratostratus,  and 
lurot  Diau's  Temple,  in  order  to  immortalise  itself;  burning  off,  at 
Batne  lime,  its  nose,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  its  face.  Cata- 
out  a  spy  !  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  looks  very  like  one.  A  swarthy 
itle  low-browed  man,  with  a  shock  head  of  tufted  black  hair,  and 
ro  immrdly  oblique  eyes,  eternally  trying  to  look  at  one  another 
gh  the  brick  wail  of  a  long  hook  nose.  Catagout  is  the  bus- 
I  of  Madame  Boustefaille,  the  French  w^asherwoman  by  St.  Para- 
iBi*i,  yonder.  Why  does  she  not  call  herself  Madame  Catagout  ? 
H|ften^  i  but  evervtliiiig  in  this  region  is  mysterious,  Catagout *b 
wa — a  lanky,  sallow  good-for-nothing,  with  greasy  black  hair  falling 
OT#r  Lis  greasier  coat-collar  —  hangs  about  the  Oatsmarket  billiard- 
WWI118,  or  foddXes  himself  with  ab^intho  at  the  refreshment  -  bars  of 
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Laystall -square — -that  abominatioii  of  desolation,    Catagout  has  two 
daughters.     The  ^^oungeBt  is  the  favoorito  eqttestrienne  and  /m«t<?'j 
ecoli'  rider,  Madame  Zephirene  Tripotui,  of  Sawderiui's  Grand  Roya 
TraveUmg  Circus  ;  the  eldest   keeps   a  splendid  shop  for  the 
of  eau- de-cologne,  old  point  lace,  Watteaii  fans,  Dresden  china,  and 
Jonvin's  gloves,  in  Old  Buck-street ;  and  they  do  say  that  if  yoa 
drop  ill  quietly  after  midnight,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  known  to 
Madame  Zenobie— that  is  Catagout*s  eldest  daughter — you  ma]) 
enjoy  a  comfortable  game  of  French  hazard  in  the  baek-parloar«j 
Lord  Callamain  (when  he  was  in  his  minority  and  in  the  Guards — ' 
he  is  Earl  of  Punterwood  now,  and  a  great  authority  on  prison  dis- 
cipline) lost  four  thouaaud  pounds^  I  have  heard,  at  La  Zenobie'fl 
one  Sunday  morning.     'Twas  Catagout   from  Soup emaigre  -  street 
who,  mth  parental  tenderness^  kept  bank  for  his  daughter ;  and 
Viscount  Callamain,  irritated  by  repeated  losses,  and  excited  by 
much  sparkling  Moselle,  beat  the  banker  badly.     Che  voleti  / 
his  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel  is  wont  to  obsei've  when  he  is  in  i 
difficulty.     Somebody  must  mn  the  money  of  foolish  young  men ;  ^ 
then  why  not  worltUings  who  can  pounce  on  the  simpletons  while 
I  they  have  any  cash  left  of  which  to  be  fleeced?    The  Eight  Honour- 
fable  the  Earl  of  Puutington,  Chairman  of  the  Bumbleshire  Quarter 
I  Sessions,  is  all  the  better  by  this  time  for  his  little  experiences,  I 
have  no  doubt.     He  has  seen  the  mysteries.     So  had  the  Prodigal 
Son,  who  perhaps  tm'oed  hill -discounter  in  middle  age,  and  pros- 
pered exceedingly, 

I  found  that  dear  old  Carabaa  breakfasting  in  Catagout*  s  re- 
markably ill-favoured  and  worse  odorous  coffee-room ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  would  accept  my  protestations  that  I  had 
already  partaken  of  my  morning  meal.  Tlmco  Danao^,  I  knew  the 
|Catagoutian  cuisine^  and  knew  it  too  well.  The  Marquis  was  splen- 
didly attired,  and — his  hair  and  moustaches  being  carefully  curled, 
scented,  and  dyed ;  he  had  always  been  a  dandy,  even  in  our  school- 
boy days — looked  radiant.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  his  ward- 
robe, his  linen  excepted,  always  came  from  English /oi^rwi^seii^ra. 
The  coats  of  SmaUpage,  the  boots  of  Runcimao,  the  hats  of  Melton, 
the  scarves  of  Ludlam  :  these  w^ere  his  only  wear.  He  was  break- 
fasting, nevertheless,  at  a  rickety  table,  its  fourth  leg  propped  up 
ifcy  half  a  brick,  and  covered  with  a  hideously  dirty  cloth-  The 
'room  smelt  of  soap,  but  did  not  smell  of  soap.  A  snuJffy  old  French- 
woman, \Yii\i  a  bandana  handkerchief  twisted  round  her  head,  was 
lapping  some  cafi  an  lalt  at  another  table  in  a  corner ;  and  a  very 
fat  Frenchman,  in  striped-wooUen  trousers  and  a  plaid- velvet  waist- 
coat, was  standing  in  front  of  the  mantelpiece,  smoking  a  big  cigar 
which  smelt  horribly,  and  from  time  to  time  refreshing  hi"m8elf  with 
a  petit  verrc  from  a  carafon  of  cognac  on  the  mantelpiece.  When 
a  Frenchman  does  drink,  which  is  but  seldom,  he  takes  his  liquor 
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f.Bttit,  Add  Incessantly.     I  knew  Cai'abas  to  be  a  gastroootne  of  the 
Lfisl  water;    and  innumerable    are    the  ai'tfuHj-constmcted    little 
of  which  I  have  partaken  at  his  expense  at  Bignon's  and 
^llifi  Tms  Freres.     Thus  you  may  imagine  Low  shocked  I  was  to 
find  lliAi  his  repast  was  nothing  better  than  two  egg^  niir  le  jilaff 
dimsQj  poaebed,  and  swimming  in  grease  in  what  appeared  to  be 
m  olil  tin  saucepan- lid,  wofnlly  battered  ;  and  a  beefsteak,  mani- 
bMy  Med,  with  sooty  trimmings,  and  which  was  flat,  and  dog-eared  ^ 
md  diseoloured  like  an  oM  Russian-leather  pocket-book  which  had 
^  fidfeii  nnder  the  grate.     Stay  ;  there  were  likewise  some  deplorably 
[eooked  potatoes,  in  a  dish  with  three  pieces  broken  ont  of  the  rim, 
^ot  fromage  de  Brie,  which  scented  the   apartment  aa 
pig  of  anli- thermal  prejudices  had  recently  passed 
tkitMigh  it.    A  half-bottle  of  the  celebrated  Catagout  vintage,  which 
Ittd  tome  from  Barcelona  via  Bordeaux,  flanked  this  Apician  ban- 
quet ;  the  glasses  were  dull  and  cracked  ;  whole  peppers,  black  and 
stood  in  a  saucer ;  there  was  no  salt-spoon ;  the  mustard 
in  an  egg-cup ;  a  halfpenny  box  of  lucifer-matches  stood  ready 
I  for  the  smoke  which  was  to  foOow  the  dejeuner ,  and  the  entire  ap- 
[f«ntus  was  flanked  by  a  torn  copy  of  the  GatdoiSf  five  days  old, 
riDQeh  smeared  by  mustard  and  scorched  by  cigar-tips*     And  this 
jfor  a  Dohleman  whose  ancestors  had  been  first -class  passengers  in 
rKoab^a  Ark — a  nobleman  mth  ten  thonsand  a  year,  too ;  ten  thou- 
fiftod  pounds,  not  francs  ! 

We  embraced  and  gossiped,  and  agreed  to  go  for  a  stroll  in  the 
Park ;  and  as  Carabas  rose  to  depart  be  informed  a  dismal  French 
waiter,  pale,  haggard,  and  unshorn,  who  looked  very  much  aa  though 
he  had  been  a  journeyman  waiter  from  Seven  Dials,  who  had  lingered 
long  in  captivity  among  Greek  brigands,  that  he  should  not  dine  at 
the  Uthlr  d'hote  that  day.  '  Nor  I  either/  I  found  myself  mutter- 
ing 9otto  voce,  *  if  I  know  it.  He  shall  have  at  least  one  decent  din- 
ner while  he  is  in  England,  if  I  can  help  him  to  it.*  And  I  remem- 
bered the  flesh-pots  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  Ozokerit  Club,  S.W., 
with  pride  and  joy,  Poor  fellow !  was  he  really  in  embarrassed 
rircumstances  ?  Appearances  were  certainly  wofnlly  in  favour  of 
«nch  a  conjecture*  No ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  the  matter 
with  him  (I  say  '  the  matter/  since  I  consider  poverty  to  be  about 
the  most  agonising  ailment,  both  in  a  bodily  and  a  mental  sense, 
which  can  aMict  humanity.  It  is  a  mortal  disease,  too  ;  and  men 
die  less  from  being  hungry  than  from  being  poor).  But  Carabas 
talked  to  me  oflittle  else  but  his  wealth,  of  his  charming  little  hotel 
ia  the  Avenue  de  Tlmperatrice  {Jidt^  eheUf  fuit  !)^  of  his  racing  stud 
ot  Econen,  and  of  the  grand  new  chateau  which  he  was  building  on 
the  site  of  the  gray  old  ruin,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
which  the  Marquis  his  ancestor  had  left  him  in  Langiiedoc*  A 
French  gentleman  has  little  reverence  for  his  ancestral  home — when  . 
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he  happens  to  possess  one.  He  would  call  Knole  or  Alnwick 
rteiUe  maison :  nod  his  idea  of  a  chateau  is  a  grand  new  gimcrack 
building  of  five  Btories  hi^h,  in  the  approved  Boulevard  style,  with 
Mansard  windows,  and  a  llowery  iron  railing,  ornamented  with  gold 
all  round* 

He  paused  for  lack  of  breath  while  he  eniimorated  his  posses- 
Bions ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  why  the  deuce  he  lived, 
when  he  came  to  town,  in  such  a  squalid  quarter  as  Sobo,  and  in  such 
an  abominahla  hole  as  the  Hotel  de  la  Crapule*  With  the  inimit- 
able French  smirk,  and  the  unrivalled  French  shrug,  he  replied, 

*  Que  roulf^'rouSt  mon  cher  !  on  vst  chez  -noi/ 

*  Chez  vom  !*  I  repeated  indicruautly.  '  You  are  a  gentleman,  and 
when  you  are  at  home  you  live  like  one-  That  (fargote  m  which  I 
found  you' — ^we  were  old  friends,  and  I  could  take  liberties  with  him 
— *is  not  fit  for  a  washerwoman's  apprentice,  or  for  a  commercial 
traveller  in  the  cough-lozenges  line.  Why  don't  you  go  to  the 
Clarendon,  to  Mivart's,  or  to  Long's  T 

*  Di'8  tombcaux!  ^i/^i/  — mausoleums,  family  vaults,  Volney's 
Ruins  of  Empires,  my  dear/  he  pleaded,  *  I  eare  not  for  reigning 
grand-dukes  or  detbroucd  sovereigns,  or  Siamese  ambassadors;  and 
the  American  miUionaire — he  always  goes  to  the  family- vault  hotel, 
because  it  is  so  dear — distresses  me.  I  like  to  see  liie.  I  am 
Ulysses.  I  have  seen  ruins  and  cities/  Carabas  was  not  vainer 
than  most  Frenchmen  ;  nay,  I  fancy  that  he  was  leas  coneeited  than 
are  the  majority  of  the  race, 

*  Well,'  I  resumed,  *  mettons  que  je  n^at  rlni  dit.  There's  the 
Charing-cross,  the  Langham,  the  Grosvenor,  They're  cosmopolitan 
enough  for  you,  aren't  they?' 

*  I  detest  the  Grand  Hotel,'  quoth  Carabas,  He  spoke  English 
very  fluently :  thus  I  ueed  not  imitate  in  French  tlie  diction  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Wigan  in  the  P'irst  Niffht.  *  I  like  not  the  Grand  Stair- 
case, the  Grand  Waiter,  and  the  Grand  Boots.  I  Like  to  be  chez 
moi,  €t  je  tronvc  mon  petit  comfort  dans  le  Soho.* 

Dans  le  Soho !  yes ;  and  precisely  as  the  Imaginary  Carabas 
expressed  it,  there  are  thousands  of  French  people,  gentle  and 
simple,  who  come  to  England  every  year,  and  find  their  petit  com- 
fort in  the  Hotel  de  la  Crapide,  and  in  congenial  holes  and  comers* 
You  waste  your  time  in  arguing  with  them.  Coming  from  abroad 
with  a  French  travelling  companion,  I  have  sometimes  coerced  him 
in  a  friendly  manner,  when  he  arrived  sleepy  and  scarcely  conva- 
lescent from  sea-sickness,  and  have  carried  him  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
to  one  of  our  new  and  palatial  hotels.  In  vain  !  I  coidd  not  ran 
down  to  Manchester  or  Liverjiool  tor  a  couple  of  days  but  that,  re- 
turning, I  found  that  my  friend  had  disappeared ;  and  it  might  be 
reckoned  upon  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  would  turn  up  again 
in  Soupemaigre-street  and  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Crapule. 
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The  vorsi  uf  it  is  that  when,  Leing  abroad,  you  may  happen  to 
W  introdoeed  to  an  intelligent  French  gentleman,  and  jou  ask  him 
wbctlier  he  hjis  ever  been  in  England^  he  will  reply,  *  Mais  cer- 
imm€mmt^  Monsieur:  nuiu  Londres /  ah,  qu'elk  est  triHte  cette 
marme  vUU  da  Jumtc  et  de  broaiUtird,  How  I  ennui/er  myself 
there  !  What  narrow  dirty  streets  !  What  a  population  of  canadlcf 
dear  and  bad  the  hotel !  Pour  apprendre  a  i'tvrt\  iljmU  hahiter 
'mru.'    And  if  you  pursue  your  investigations  farther,  it  Ib  ten  to 

joa  will  discover  that  3^our  intelligent  acquaintance's  sojourn  in 
Perfidious  Albion,  and  in  the  m etrop oh b  thereof,  was  limited  to  three 
weeks,  three-fourths  of  which  he  spent  in  Soupemaigro-street  and  in 
tiia  Hotel  de  la  Crapule. 

Half-a-dozen  streets,  differing  very  slightly  from  that  snruamed 
f  the  Thin  Soup,  snnronnd  the  centre  of  this  dingy  cobweb,  Gren- 
oille-square*      There  is  Passepartout -place  ;    there  are  Epioard- 

it,  Chauvesouri 8 -street,  Mauvaiselarge- street,  Chinapan- court, 
and  Bagne-boildings.  A  wonderful  alien  population  do  these  streets 
harbour.  The  strangers  within  our  gates  in  this  district  of  I m agi- 
nary London  may  be  divided  into  two  grandly  distinctive  sections  : 
the  exiles  and  the  voluntary  denizens.  First  let  us  take  a  glance 
tl  the  banisheil.  They  are,  as  I  have  already  hintetl,  of  every  shade 
of  politics ;  and  for  their  especial  political  benefit  the  newsvendors* 
ihops  of  the  vicinity  exhibit  side  by  side  with  London  Journals, 
BflU,  and  Police  News,  copies  of  the  Gaidtns^  the  Figaro, 

the  Joniindde  Paris,  together  with  clever,  infamous  caricatures 

mi  against  the  Empire,  the  Orleans  and  the  Thiers  party,  but, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  in  favour  of  the  Commune.  This  is  but 

I  sensible,  since  there  is  a  good  deal  of  petroleum  lying  perdu  about 
Grenooille'Square.  See,  from  that  cookshop— I  beg  pardon,  that 
lufe  restaurant — in  Passepartout- place,  where  he  has  just  partaken 
of  a  frugal  meal,  consisting  of  two  pennyworth  of  boudlou,  half  a 
lettuce,  and  a  huge  hunk  of  a  specially  light  and  sour  bread  manu- 
fiietarcd  by  the  banished  bakers  of  Soho — is  Citizen  iiinstide  Sanguc- 
Icau,  ouvrier  bronziste  and  ex-member  of  the  Commune  de  Paris, 
'Death  to  tyrants!'  'Execution  of  hostages!*   *  Abolition  of  capi- 

»lal!'  'Equal  distribution  of  property!*  are  written  plainly  in  the 
citizen's  face.  Stay :  something  else  is  legible  there — Short  Com- 
BaotiB.  He  has  done  a  tolerable  amount  of  mischief  in  his  time, 
this  red-hot  patriot.  He  fought  at  the  barricades  in  February  and 
in  June  '48,  and  in  December  '51.  He  has  grown  gray  in  rebellion, 
wd  wrilikled  in  sedition  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  citizen*B 
coach  has  not  been  altogether  a  l>ed  of  roses,  II  a  pape  de  sa  per- 
ionne.  He  has  been  Hung  into  Miizas,  iuto  the  Conciergerie,  into 
La  Boquette — into  fifty  prisons.  He  got  that  halt  in  his  gait 
throQgb  lying  so  many  weeks^  heavily  fettered,  in  the  hold  of  the 
triDsport  in  which  he  was  conveyed  from  the  convict  prison  at  Tou- 
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Ion  to  the  convict  settlement  at  Cayenne.  He  has  tolled  in  the 
chain-gang  at  Nouka  Hiva.  He  had  the  fever  in  New  Caledonia.  He 
was  half-killed  nnder  the  stripes  of  the  penal  bastinado  in  an  Alge- 
rian gaol.  He  got  his  rhenmutism  in  a  dungeon  at  Mont  St,  MieheL 
He  hag  been  wonnded  half-a-dozen  times.  That  scar  across  his 
face  was  from  a  cut  of  a  dragoon's  sabre ;  he  lost  two  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  through  a  shot  from  a  gendarme*s  pistol.  This  is  the 
man  who  has  lain  so  long  in  the  gyves,  who  has  been  delivered  over 
to  the  tormentors  so  many,  many  times,  merely  because  he  had  a 
craze  in  his  head  about  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  and  all  that 
rubbish.  His  old  father  died  broken -heiirted  not  long  since  in  the 
Hospital  of  Lariboisiere.  One  of  his  sisters  is  in  Charenton,  stark 
staring  mad.  Another— she  was  on  the  town^  because  she  had  not 
any  hread~waa  tried  lately  before  the  Versailles  Court-Martial  as  a 
pelroh'use,  Aristide  has  a  brother  who  is  a  prisoner  on  hoard  a 
jyonton  at  Brest.  Is  ifc  very  much  to  he  wondered  at  that  Citizen 
Sangueteau  has  got  rather  distraught  as  to  his  political  convictions, 
and  that  when  the  last  social  upheaving  in  France  took  place,  he 
should  have  come  down  in  somewhat  of  a  volcanic  and  rod-hot-lava 
fashion  upon  society,  as  those  of  old  did  who  came  out  of  the  tombs 
'  exceeding  fierce*  ?  Well,  be  and  his  fellows  played  the  very  devil 
in  Paris  the  other  day ;  and  Citizen  Aristide  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  by  the  skin  of  bia  teeth  ;  else  a  very  short  shrift  need  he 
have  expected  from  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet  and  the  Versailles 
troops.  He  is  banished :  as  it  wonld  seem,  hopelessly ;  and  he  is 
hungry ;  and  likely  to  be  so,  I  should  say,  for  a  very  long  time- 
There  is  not  much  work  for  bronze- workers  in  London.  Don't  let 
us  say  anything  more  about  thia  Citizen  Sangueteau,  swathed  as  he 
is  in  the  very  densest  of  clouds.  Pass  on ;  hut  perhaps  yon  may 
he  able  to  pity  the  man  a  little.  He  has  had,  and  is  having,  rather 
a  rough  time  of  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  Polish  exiles  in  Soupemaigre* street  and  its 
purlieus  :  the  veterans  of  the  ostracised  colony  dating  from  so  far 
back  as  the  rebellion  of  1831  ;  but  their  ranks  are  perpetually  re- 
newed. Political  discontent  has  been  chronic  in  the  fair  land  of 
Poland,  since  she  has  been  trod  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless  invader 
and  might ;  and  when  there  is  not  an  Lnsurrection  in  that  unhappy 
country  there  is  at  least  a  conspiracy,  so  that  the  exile  contingent 
in  Soho  seldom  lacks  recruits.  The  Sclavons  bear  their  banishment 
with  tolerable  equanimity.  They  are  a  handy  shifty  race;  they  can 
generally  speak  half-a-dozen  languages  in  addition  to  their  own; 
and  are  generaUy  iogenious  enough  to  be  able  to  pick  up  a  decent 
livelihood.  Many  of  their  number  keep  shops;  many  of  them  make 
money.  Moreover,  they  are  a  placable,  easy-going  race,  and  agree 
equally  well  with  their  German  and  thefr  EngUsh  neighbours  in 
Soho,     It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  Miss  Smithj 
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'  fl&d  hosier's  daughter  of  Soapemaigre-fltreet,  to  be 
k  tb%  bonds  of  matrimony  to  StaniBlas  Ladislas  Czswjzkowski, 
m  hmg  m  respected  lodger  in  the  top  attic  of  her  papa's  house^  where 
be  wnied  an  honest  living  hy  carving  faD>moants,  And,  in  most 
caM8,  a  T«ty  good  husband  does  Stanislas  Ladislas  naake  to  the  fair 
EngEsh  maiden  of  Soho« 

Tho  Italian  exiles,  with  the  exception  of  some  inveterate  Maz- 
anuMy  or  Gbaribaldians,  too  patriotic  to  live  under  the  constitutional 
gSfBRUEieili  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  have  happily  disap- 
ptaziad ;  and  of  German  and  Spanish  exiles  there  are  none  at  all* 
StiU  Soiipemaigre-stroct  and  its  surroundings  contain  a  dense  swarm 
ifiaadeDl  foreigners  of  almost  every  race  under  the  son,  Jews  ex- 
ccfiled*  The  Israelites  shnn  Soupemaigre-street :  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  out  of  it*  Nobody  wants  to  sell  old  clothes.  They  wear 
Iham.  There  is  no  use  in  establishing  a  ghetto  within  a  ghetto,  and 
fbo  resident  strangers  are  in  the  aggregate  as  sharp  as  Petticoat- 
Ima  and  Holyivell -street  rolled  into  one.  It  is  poverty — ^it  is  the 
kog  neoessity  for  clutching  at  every  morsel  of  bread  which  comes 
4«ir  way — that  has  made  their  wits  so  keen.  When  they  cannot 
obtain  snstenance  from  work  done  outside  the  limits  of  Soho,  I 
hoqr  that,  like  the  rats  behind  a  well-stopped  skirting-hoard,  they 
nasi  Kve  upon  one  another.  But  they  do  live  somehow,  and  pros- 
per— flometinies. 
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Hating  an  occnsion  of  businesa  with  a  country  cousin,  who  badl 
placed  his  family  in  lod*^dngs  near  Merrion- square,  I  called  at  the] 
street-door  one  morning,  at  an  hour  too  early  for  ceremony.  Myl 
knock  was  promptly  answered  by  a  rustic  servant^  who  was  also  ttoj 
importation  from  home,  and  who— knowing  my  intimacy  with  the] 
household  —  ushered  me,  abruptly  and  without  notice,  into  the] 
drawijig*room. 

The  sight  which  there  met  my  eyes  was  striking  and  oncommoii.  I 
Materfamiluis,  a  portly  dame,  stood  erect  in  a  majestic  attitude  I 
under  the  gas-lustre,  curtseying  and  smiling  graciously  but  gravelyi 
at  one  of  her  daughters.     The  stately  condescension  of  her  manner! 
seemed  a  little  exaggerated  towards  her  own  child,  who  on  her  paii«  f 
however,  seemed  in  no  degree  less  ceremonious,  but  swept  across  1 
the  carpet,  salaanung  at  every  stride,  and  keeping  her  fuU  front  J 
asaiduoualy  turned  to  the  matron,  just  as  the  young  May  moon  may] 
bo  obBerved  to  enrisafje  the  fuil-blowii  orb  of  day-      The  eyolutionj 
was  one  of  some  difficulty,  for  the  fair  damsel's  waist  was  encircled  J 
in  an  enormous  counterpane,  which  traiJed  at  great  length  along  the] 
floor.     I  would  have  fancied  that  she  had  been  making  an  imwel- 
come  visit  to  the  kitchen,  and  that  the  cook,  according  to  ancient 
usage,   had   stirreptitiouBly  fastened  a  '  dishelout  to  her  tail;'  but 
the  size  and  weight  of  this  appendage  forbade  such  a  surmise ;   and, 
moreover,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  unconscious  of  the  encum- 
brance, for  whilst  she  moved,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  deferentially 
upon  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her 
right  heel,  *  insidiously  aside/  employed  itself  in  lacking  the  quilt 
away  to  a  respectful  distance,  lest,  being  t^-isted  about  her  limbs, 
it  might  impede  the  freedom  of  their  course. 

iVnother  blooming  creature,  similarly  equipped  with  what  seemed 
an  under- blanket,  stood  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  near  a  win- 
dow, waiting  apparently  for  her  turn  to  take  up  the  same  ground ; 
and  the  younger  olive-plants,  raised  upon  chairs  by  the  wall  in  mute 
admiration,  contemplated  the  whole  proceeding  through  mouths  and 
eyes  opened  to  the  widest  stretch  of  both.  Ha\ing  heard  in  my 
younger  days  of  Catalani  and  her  shawl-dance,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  this  might  be  a  modem  adaptation  of  that  movement  to  an 
envelope  of  another  and  more  familiar  denomination.  '  Who  knows,* 
quoth  I  wittily  to  myself,  *  but  they  may  be  doing  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverky  in  a  new  figure  ?* 
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So  polbaodly  >ver<3  the  party  absorbed  in  the  ceremonitil,  that  I 
HI  iUa  to  take  in  the  whole  of  it  before  the  charming  DorabeUa 
[(It  oBed  her  Dolly  in  Tipperary),  finding  her  retreat  cut  shoii  by 
1  miMm  coUisioQ  with  my  shins,  nttered  a  little  Bbriek,  and  ihen^ 
Ifllfthig  mto  a  wild  fit  of  laughter,  appealed  by  an  eloquent  glance 
io  her  mother  to  explain  the  situation. 

Hm  matron  did  not  accept  the  intrusion  quite  as  pleasantly  as 

tegbter. 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Miek  Raiferty/  she  Baid»  turning  svratkfiilly 
iyoa  tfao  page,  *  that  I  wasn't  at  home  to  gentlemen  any  day  before 
Ikrae  o'dock,  and  never  to  ladies,  till  you  got  orders  to  put  on  yoor 
hdloQ*jacket  and  wash  your  face  ?' 

Tlifi  state  of  Mick's  cora{»lexion  was  certainly  primd'facie  evi- 
imm  that  lie  had  not  been  authorised  to  admit  a  Ituhf  that  morn- 
mg;  and  I  am  bound  to  record  that  it  wanted  a  good  hour  and  a 
half  of  ilie  time  appointed  for  the  other  sex.  He  pleaded*  however, 
thai  liiere  was  *  a  ^liffer  between  a  gintlenian  aud  a  neighbour  ;  and 
hi  tlumght  Mr.  Connor'  (that's  me)  *  was  free  of  the  house  and  wel- 
come to  nin  in  and  out  at  all  hours, '  as  he  knew  me  to  do  at  Castle 

*  U  was  my  fault,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brody,'  I  exclaimed,  willing  to 
Ibo  stammering  youth,  notwithstiinding  the  invidious   dis- 
like bad  drawn  between  me  and  a  gentleman  proper ;   *  I 

past  my  old  friend  Mike,  after  my  thoughtless  fashion,  with- 
out tikiDg  time  to  recollect  that  you  are  a  town  lady  now.  But  as 
I  im  here,  allow  me  to  ask,  what  new  kind  of  drill  is  this  at  which 
I  find  you  employed  ?* 

Mrs.  Brody  was  (and  is,  I  am  happy  to  say)  a  cheerful,  good- 

lanpered  woman,  with  no  light  perception  of  the  ridiculous;  and 

hfir  brow  being  quickly  smoothed  of  the  angry  wrinkle  which  had 

^Utected  it,  she  too  broke  into  a  hearty  kugh. 

^^^■mij  then.  Body  Coimor/  she  said,  '  since  you  must  know,  I 

^fp^aa  well  tell  you  that  the  girls  and  myself  are  laid  out  to  be 

H^ntented  at  the  Drauinff-room  to-morrow  evening,  and  I  am  just 

pGttmg  them  through  their  facings.    This  drill,  as  you  say,  is  called 

kicking  oat  the  train/ 

*  Kicking  out  the  train  !'  I  cried  in  ray  ignorance  ;  *  what,  in 
the  name  of  whatever  is  courtly,  is  that,  Mrs.  Brody  ?' 

*  Yoa  must  understand,*  explained  the  matron,  *  that  a  lady  baa 
to  appear  in  Dublin  Castle  the  same  as  at  the  Queen's  Court,  in 
hll'dreas,  with  as  good  as  two  yards  of  a  tail  dragging  after  her 
oTer  the  carpet,  into  the  room  where  the  Lady  Lift'imnt  stands  to 
receive  her  company.     But,  my  dear,  that^s  not  the  worst  of  it. 

eife  is  a  circle,  as  they  call  it,  in  that  room,  only  it  is  in  the 

of  a  half- moon,  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  her  Ex-scllency, 

o(  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  wife,  the  Primate  and  his 
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lady»  Judges  aiid  jndgesses  to  no  end,  my  Lord  Bishop  this  and  mj 
Lady  Bishop  that,  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  all  the  grande 
and  Httie-eeH  who  Imvo  the  priyilege  of  the  ontjthree.     There  the 
stand  one  and  all,  winking  and  tittering  among  themselves,  and 
staring  at  every  young  woman  who  passes  in  at  one  door  and  out  of 
the  other.' 

'A  most  trying  orJeal/  I  remarked.  *I  wish  my  young  friends 
here  safely  over  it.'  ^ 

*  And  what  should  hinder  them,  I'd  like  to  know  ?'  replied  thdH 
lady,  hridling.   '  They  can  do  it  as  well  as  another,  I  suppose*  What 
did  they  Icara  dancing  and  deportment  for,  if  they'd  he  afraid  to^ 
walk  across  the  floor  of  the  biggest  room  in  Ireland  ?' 

*  My  life  on  Miss  Dorabella,  at  all  events,*  said  I.  '  After  the 
stone  wall  she  rode  over  at  Coolairy,  show  mc  the  bishop,  or  thci 
bishop's  wife  either,  that  can  stop  her.* 

*  Ah,  hut  this  is  another  pace  altogether,  Mr.  Connor/  ijiter^ 
jected  the  subject  of  my  praise.    *  I*d  sooner  face  the  Pound  at  Bal^ 
linasloe  on  Mad  Bess  than  carry  the  two  yards  of  muslin  ma  wa 
telling  you  of  out  of  that  room.' 

'  Ay,  that  is  the  rub/  pm-siied  the  matron  ;  'for  when  the  gentle 
man  at  the  door  haa  spread  out  your  train  for  yon  at  the  end  of  I 
stick,  making  it  as  wide  as  a  peacock's  tail,  anybody  might  walk  n^ 
to  her  Ex-selleney,  or  for  that  matter  to  her  Majesty,  with  dignit 
and  composure ;  but  to  get  out  of  that  and  vanish  through  the  oppo 
site  door  mthout  once  showing  your  hack  to  the  presence,  or  your 
profile  to  the  i''treh\  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  tear  off  your  skirt 
bodily,  or  else  trip  up  your  own  heels — that  is  what  I  call  the  rub. 
It  is  not  natural,  hut  it  must  he  done  ;  like  many  other  unnatura 
things  that  people  must  do,  who  are  determined  to  take  a  lead  is 
this  world.' 

M  now  understand,*  said  I,  *  why  young  ladies  preparing  for 
that  presence  must  be  instructed  how  to  kick  out  their  trains ;  and 
such  was  the  exercise  at  which  you  were  engaged  when  I  so  onsea- 
sonahly  broke  in  upon  you.* 

*  Yes,  that  was  our  manoeuvre,'  said  the  stirring  dame ;   *  and 
now,  with  your  leave,  we  will  finish  the  lesson.     Youll  find  Mr. 
Brody,  if  you  want  him,  going  through  his  sword-exercise  in  soma- 
of  the  passages  below.* 

Miss  Leonora  (vernacularly  Nelly),  w^hose  turn  had  come, 
tightening  the  blanket  round  her  slender  waist,  when  I  was  thud 
politely  dismissed.     Before  my  departure,  how^ever,  it  was  gently 
signified  that  knowledge  acquired  by  sur|)rise,  as  I  had  obtained  it, 
ivas  not  fairly  current  in  society,  and  I  had  no  difficiJty  in  promis* 
ing  an  honourable  reticence.      From  that  day  to  this  I  have  no  ~ 
made  the  afi'air  a  subject  of  private  tattle  or  gossip.    If  I  now  relat 
it,  it  is  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  to  which  consideratioii 
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d  m&e  peraoQsd  obligation  must,  of  cotirBO,  give  way.  In  our  new 
nd  iiDprored  morality,  family  secrets  are  not  to  gtand  io  tbe  way, 
iihisk  tktj  can  be  brongbt  oat  to  the  aid  of  a  great  |>olicy ;  nor  can 
Mb*  Brody  complain  of  broken  faith,  if  after  an  inter\'al  of  a  dozen 
jBUS  ker  daughter's  jms  en  arrlire  is  drawn  into  tho  light  to 
«iioiii  a  tale/ 

Tbe  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  very  lately  seen 
ibe  Mune  young  lady,  nothing  the  worse  for  her  Castle  experience, 
hoi  moeh  more  becomingly  girdled  with  a  neat  white  aproOj  out  of 
vUfh  she  and  her  two  little  girls  were  dispensing  oats,  M'ith  no 
Wftang  bands,  to  tbe  poultry  in  the  farmyard  attached  to  her  hus- 
Infs  parsonage.  When  I  hinted  that  I  bad  once  seen  her  dif- 
fcremlly  aecoatred,  she  laughed,  and  said :  '  Wimt  a  goose  I  was 
Iktii^  to  be  sore,  to  think  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  Bue  lady  all  at 
Qttee,  baeaase  nothing  would  satisfy  poor  dear  mamma  but  that  I 
■Ufl  be  broQgbt  oat  at  Court !' 

II  was  some  time  before  I  made  oat  my  friend  Brody  in  an  area 
bejroad  the  kitchen.  Ho  was  hastily  unbiickling  himself  from  a 
•Poid  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  with  which  he  had  been  strutting 
md  fireUing  his  hour,  to  acquire  the  art  of  carrying  such  an  append- 
^j  so  ihai  it  should  not  come  between  his  legs  before  the  vice- 
nqgal  nobility.  He  also  was  rehearsing  for  the  Drawing-room,  and 
Mug  a  short  fat  man,  and  scant  of  breath,  the  exertion  had 
brought  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  redness  into  his  face.  His 
^eech  also  was  hurried  and  stammering,  whilst  he  tried  to  laugh  at 
bimBeU — a  most  unsuccessful  haw-haw,  I  must  add — for  playing 
tbe  fool  at  his  time  of  life. 

*  But  you  know,  my  friend,'  said  be,  '  when  tho  ladies  take  a 
thing  into  their  beads  there  is  no  resisting  them ;  and  the  mistress 
hat  will  have  it  that  the  girls  arc  nothing  till  they  **  come  out."  So 

_    ai  must  leave  our  comfortable  home,  and  pack  ourtselves  into  cxpen- 
^Hpre  lodgings  in  Dublin,  that  the  world,  seeing  that  they  appear  at 
^^fto  CosmU,  may  understand  they  are  something.* 
^H    '  And  what  do  you  expect  them  to  gain  by  going  to  the  Castle  ?* 
^4  took  the  liberty  of  asking. 

*  A  bill  for  feathers  and  fiulppure,  if  you  know  what  that  is — I 
daii't — that  would  clothe  the  whole  family  decently  for  a  twelve- 

*  Wbat !— no  more  than  that  ?' 

*  0,  yes,  a  great  deal  more.  There  is  the  chance  of  making 
tcqtsaintanee  of  balf-a-dozen  young  swells,  who  will  lounge  atl 
morning  on  your  sofas,  eat  your  dinners  and  drink  your  wine  ad 

e^erj  evening  if  you  ask  them,  and  accompany  the  young 

to  theatres  and  concerts  as  often  as  you  accommodate  them 

with  free  tickets.      In  the  rear  of  these  advantages  halts  the  furk^rn 

hope  of  an  astonishing  or  inipossiblo  marriage  with  a  scion  (the 
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French,  with  greater  propriety,  would  style  him  a  rejeton)  of  " ' 
Ten  Thoneaiif],*'  not  worth  a  thousand  brass  farthings;    and  tbf 
connection  is  to  counterbalance  all  the  bother  and  expense  of  ma 
your  daughter  and  yourself  the  envy  of  the  Barony  of  Eliogarty.' 

*  If  that  be  the  value  you  set  upon  the  speculation/  I  aske 
him,  *  how  is  it  that  you  take  a  personal  share  in  it,  tying  yourse 
on  to  that  toasting-iron  and  masquerading  in  point-lace,  ruffles,  and 
a  silk  cocked-hat '?     You  must  be  aware  that  you  look  more  of  i 
gentleman — ay,  and  feel  it  too,  from  the  crown  of  your  head  to 
Bole  of  your  foot^ — in  your  tweed  jacket  and  clouted  brodekins. 

*  Wait  till  you  are  married,  my  fiue  fellow,  and  have  a  nurse 
Ml  of  girls.      Then  yon  will  understand  the  reason  why.      Would 
you  have  me  let  them  go  to  the  Cassle  by  themselves  ?     No ;  X, 
must  first  go  to  the  Levee  to  qoalify  myself  for  admission  into  bett 
company,  and  then  attend  my  wife  and  **  the  Misses  Brody**  to 
Dra^^ing-room.     I  bless  my  stars  the  first  pail  of  the  programme 
is  past  and  gone ;  for  I  appeared  at  the  Levee  yesterday/ 

*  0,  then,'  I  said,  '  yours  was  really  that  little  round  body  whicl 
I  saw  in  a  covered  car  on  Cork-hill,  panting  inside  an  over-tight 
doublet  of  brown  poplin.     Yon  reminded  me  of  a  soldier *crab  who 
has  outgrown  its  shell,  and  strains  every  muscle  to  burst  through 
into  the  cool  air  and  liberty/ 

*  Upon  my  word,  you  are  complimentary,'  rephed  Jk-Ir.  Brodj;^ 
'  but  them  was  my  feelings  undoubtedly,  however  you  managed  to     i 
decipher  them.     An  excruciating  yoke  it  was,  and  most  expensive^H 
For  though  1  did  not  go  the  length  of  bujing  a  Court-dress  out  ani^ 
out — which  Heaven  forbid  ! — the  hire  of  one  was  equal  to  an  entire 
shoot  of  broadcloth,  which  you  could  for  ever  after  call  your  own. 
And  when  the  clothes  %vere  hired,  they  were — as  you  sharply  ob- 
served— too  tight  in  every  way  for  a  man  of  my  girth,     I  declare  I 
felt  like  a  lunatic  in  a  strait-waistcoat  all  the  time  they  were  oiin 
my  back,  to  say  nothing  of  the  continual  dread  of  bursting  out  o^| 
them,  which  would^  of  course,  have  doubled  the  coat,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  exposure/  ^ 

*  Well,*  I  remarked,  *  that  must  have  been  distressing  in  itselfpfl 
and  adverse  besides  to  the  ease  and  freedom  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  proper  carriage  of  a  gentleman/ 

*  Indeed  and  you  may  say  that,'  answered  Mr.  Brody,  •  whether  A 
you  are  in  jest  or  not.    Mighty  awkward  it  was,  I  assure  jfou.    But  ™ 
what  was  all  that  to  the  trouble  my  nether  garment  was  to  me  when 
my  turn  came  to  make  a  bow  to  the  Lord  Lift'nant !' 

*  What !— you  don't  say  there  was  danger  of  a  rent  there  also?" 

*  That  same  was  on  the  carda,'  he  Gontinued.  '  It  might ;  but 
it  didn't.  Ever^'  other  sense  of  danger,  however,  went  clean  out  of 
my  mind,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  when,  bending  forwaid 
to  perform  my  obeisance,  a  glimpse  of  my  lower  membere  deprived 
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M  of  iQ  t-  *ion.     In  hasto,  whilst  dressinpf,  I  had  surveyed 

mj  Sgttre  t-^^.. 1  ally  in  the  glass.      It  was  nothing  to  boast  of, 

thftt  siudow  of  a  •*  bare  forked  animal,*'  which  tliere  confronted  me. 
Bm  I  hMd  no  leianre  to  dwell  on  the  reflectian  ;  for  Manus  O'Biien, 
who  vas  joined  with  me  in  the  expense  of  the  car,  was  singing  ont 
h  the  8lre«t,  and  bringing  all  the  neighbours  to  the  windows  with 
hit  issdverations  that  "the  Voiceragal  Coort  was  waitin*  for  us." 
SevoeiT  allowing  myself  time,  therefore,  to  bring  backle  and  tongue 
tiptiier,  I  bounded  into  the  vehicle »  and  what  between  Manus'a 
griMe  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  I  forgot,  long  before  w*e 
|MB6d  the  Cassle-gate,  what  manner  of  man  I  was.  I  hope  there 
kfto  bneverence  in  the  expression.  No  wouder  afterwards  if,  in  the 
ttn  and  the  excitement  of  the  presence,  the  sight  left  my  eyes  at 
the  ftecond  view  of  my  infaryor  man*  A  horrible  fancy  seized  me 
that  I  had  forgotten  the  most  matarial  covering  of  all,  and  come 
Ewiiy  in  my  drawers.  **  Good  graciouB  !**  says  I,  *'  what  made  me 
go  laive  inee  throwsers  beehind  ?**  His  Ex-seUeney  aud  suite  in- 
dalged  in  an  audible  titter  at  this  original  remark.  Small  blame  to 
them  for  that.  I  laughed  myself  afterwards  till  I  cried  again  ;  and 
khfl  mistress  had  hke  to  be  choked  with  a  spoonful  of  soup,  when  I 
loU  her  of  it  at  dinner.  But  the  disthress  at  the  moment  was 
filllkamlly  ^ible*     How  I  did  envy  a  major  of  Highlanders 

lAd  was  tiu  ^'  towards  the  spot,  which  I  made  haste  to  evacu- 

g|e ! — how  I  envied  his  fillibeg  ! — and  what  would  I  not  have  given 
to  he  a  parson,  like  Jemmy  Martin  our  emirate,  who  had  just  passed 
dtfOQ^h  the  room,  with  his  cossack  so  couvanieutly  let  down  all 
fomid,  that  he  was  able  to  roU  up  his  trowsera  knickerbockerwise, 
ind  ixiake  believe  that  he  wore  shorts  and  knee-buckles,' 

•  Ah !  that  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Church,'  1  said  ;  *  but  military  men  also  are,  in  this  matter  as  in 
meet  others,  highly  favoiured  beyond  civilians.  They  find  it  easier 
i&d  leas  costly  than  any  other  class  to  pay  their  court  to  the  great, 
while  their  costume  is  incomparably  more  becoming,' 

*  0,  yes,*  Mr.  Brody  answered,  *  I  see  that  now.  Indeed,  I  was 
mide  sensible  of  it  yesterday,  when  young  Cassidy  from  Ballina- 
fflQck,  the  brewer's  son,  swaggered  about  hke  a  field-marshal,  and 
he  only  a  full  ensign  in  the  Myo  Maleetia.  But  if  Mrs.  B.  insists 
m  BDoUiar  saiaon  at  Court,  1*11  manage  to  figure  aa  a  soldier  my- 
nlf/ 

'  Is  it  as  a  Light  Boh  you  mean  ?*  I  saucily  inquired, 

'  That  will  depend  upon  the  company,   sir,*  my  friend  gravely 

and  in  rather  a  severe  tone  of  voice.     *  I  may  have  a 

"bomnrission  in  the  Ossory  liilles  for  asking,  and  that  would  entitle 

nie  to  fxce  the  Queen's  representative  in  a  tunic  and  continuations, 

like  a  Christian.     But  now  I  ask  .?/ow.  Body  Connor,  as  a  friend,  if 

A  man't  wife  wears  the  smallclothes  at  home,  does  that  circumstance 
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give  lier  a  right  to  put  her  Imslmnd  idIo  sucji  au  apology  for  Un 
as  she  sent  me  out  with  yesterday  ?' 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  tender  an  opinion,  even  when  presi 
to  do  so,  on  Biibjects  matrimonial.      I  therefore  dodged  my  frien< 
questionj  and  in  a  general  way  commended  his  idea  of  joining 
defenders  of  his  country,  though  it  were  for  no  better  reason 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing  bis  trousers  at 
Cassle,    As  there  is  no  competitive  examination  for  the  militia 
vice,  nor  any  impertinent  inquiries  about  speEing  to  be  satisfied 
Chelsea,  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  his  interest  with  the  conn] 
authoritioB  might  easily  procm*e  for  him  such  a  distinction. 

Jtta    Pi 


NOT  FOR  LOVE 


Edith  was  fair  indeed,  and  I  was  free ; 
But  that  which  had  been  was  not  so  to  be — 
My  heart  awoke»  and  Edith  Bmiled  on  me ; 

But  not  for  love. 
In  winter  deep  I  dreamt  of  summer  shine^ 
And  all  my  hopes  were  false  as  they  were  fine. 

And  I  was  happy  then  as  I  might  be. 

Warm  spring  had  painted  every  field  and  tree ; 

And  Edith  sang  sweet  ditties  unto  me  ; 

Bnt  not  for  love. 
And  I  had  looked  upon  her  budded  youth 
As  on  a  book  of  innocence  and  truth. 

And  knowing  not  of  poison  in  the  wine, 

I  said,  *  And  may  I  Hnk  my  life  with  thine  ?' 

She  whispered,  *  Yes/  and  placed  her  hand  in  mine  ; 

But  not  for  love. 
And  I  lay  in  a  sw^eet  swoon  of  dehght, 
And  thought  it  daytime  in  the  depth  of  night, 

*Twas  coming  soon,  too  soon,  when  I  sheuld  keep 
My  days  in  darkness  and  my  eyes  from  sleep  ; 
When  Edith,  without  sorrowing,  should  w*eep. 

And  not  for  love. 
0  that  a  maid  should  sigh  npon  her  glove, 
And  mimic  fondness  where  there  is  no  love  ! 

GUY  E08LTN* 
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m  TWO  rABTS 


£sjOT*D  your  dinner,  have  you,  my  boy  ?    Well,  come,  that's  jolly,  you 

know, 
IfccHi|j^  ^  —'~h  that  Bessie  had  been  here  too^ — she's  longing  to  see  yon  so. 
Herr r  ■  ^ir  chair  to  the  fire,  old  man,  and  don't  be  afi'aid  o'  the  wine ; 

kad  wo*li  liave  a  qniet  weed,  if  you  like,  and  a  chat  on  *  auld  lang  syne/ 

^  seven  years  since  you  went  away,  and  I  have  been  married  five : 
n  ii::*i  !  yoQ  thought  I  *  httdn't  the  cheek*  to  propose  to  a  girl  ?    Why, 
man  alive, 
' ,  most  delightful  thing  that  ever  happened,  you  see : 
.„^  question'  at  all.     'Twas  Bessie  proposed  to  me ! 

^dla  and  Sid,  you  may  mn  oflf  now,  and  have  a  game  o'  play ; 
9i  yaa  know  what  mamma  was  to  bring  you  home,  if  you  be  good 
children  to-day : 
and  I  have  a  lot  o*  things  that  wo  want  to  talk  about ; 
shall  come  in  again,  my  dears,  when  we*ve  had  our  gossip  out. 

now  for  my  tale,  though  I  hardly  know  what  Bessie  would  say  if 
she  knew— 
B,  how  she'll  open  her  eyes  when  she  comes  to  be  introduced  to  you ! 
I  told  you,  she's  spending  the  day  with  a  friend — her  coaainf  by 

the  bye — 
»'s  just  been  obeying  the  old  command,  to  increase  and  multiply. 

'eDf  you  know  what  omr  prospects  were,  old  man— om:  mother's,  and 
Kate's,  and  mine — 
yon  bade  us  good-bye  to  go  to  sea  in  the  navy- doctoring  line ; 
Titii  the  mother's  peusiun  and  jointm^e,  yon  know,  she  was  pretty  well 

oft',  and  then 
e  thonght  I  was  sure  to  make  my  mark,  what  with  the  har  and  the  pen, 

I  remember  how  you  laugh'd  at  my  rhymes,  you  imhclieving  Jew, 
And  UBed  to  ront  me  out  from  my  books  to  go  and  idle  with  you ; 
fiot  the  mother  and  Kate  believed  in  me,  as  our  foolish  woman-folks  wiU, 
And  Beeale  dubb'd  me  her  laureate,  and  knight  of  the  gray  goose-quill* 
8mco»i>  SzaiMB,  YoL,  X.  P.a  Vol,  XX.  ^ 
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You  know  what  Bessie  was  as  a  child,  in  the  dear  old  bygone  days. 
With  her  hig  hrowii  eyes  and  golden  head  and  her  pretty  wilihl  ways  j 
How  she  plagued,  and  charmed,  and  queen'd  it  o*er  tis  youngsters  o| 

and  oft, 
Yet  what  a  dear  httle  heart  it  was,  how  clinging,  and  tender,  and  soft ! 

Her  brother  Willie  and  I  were  '  old  particulars/  bear  in  mind. 
And  the  good  old  rector  and  bis  wife  were  always  hearty  and  kind ; 
So  that  hardly  a  day  would  pass  away  but  I  found  myself,  you  see, 
In  the  quaint  old  garden  with  Bessie  and  Will,  and  who  bo  happy  as  we  1 

Heigho !  they  were  pleasant  times,  old  man,^ — fresh,  and  hopeful,  anq 

trnej 
Ere  the  foot  of  Time  had  trampled  and  soiled  the  sheen  of  life's  momil 

ing  dew ! 

When  I  think  of  those  garden  walks  and  pranks  what  tender  memories  rise 
With  Bessie  the  centre  figure  of  all,  with  her  merry,  mischievous  eyeaj 

Well,  I  went  to  Heidelberg,  as  yon  know,  to  finish  my  school  career,  j 
In  that  quaint  old  home  of  spectacled  lore,  meerschaums,  and  luger-beerd 
And  when  I  came  back,  my  child-playmate  had  vanished,  and  in  her  plac^ 
Was  a  fair  girl- worn  an,  shy  and  sweet,  with  a  gentle,  winsome  face. 

And  I  loved  her,  I  loved  her — ^God  knows  how  well !- — from  her 

shy  welcoming  glance, 
With  a  passion  as  strong,  and  tender,  and  pure,  as  the  love  of  old  Ro-' 

mance: 
And  she  ? — she  was  always  pleasant  and  Idnd  with  the  friend  of  her 

childhood  gay, 
But  whether  my  darling  loved  me  or  no  was  more  than  I  could  say. 


Willie  and  Kate  were  engaged,  you  know,  and  they'd  look  so  conscious] 

and  shy, 

That  we  used  to  tease  and  banter  them  both,  his  sister  Bessie  and  I ; 
And  when  they'd  begin  to  whisper  and  sigh,  I  couldn't  do  less,  you*Il  own, 
Than  draw  sweet  Bessie  away  with  me,  and  leave  the  lovers  alone. 


I 
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We  were  out  in  the  fields  one  summer's  eve — how  weE  I  remember  it 

still  !— 
And  somehow  we  two  had  wander' d  away  from  love-lorn  Katie  and  Will, 
Till  we  came  in  the  dusk  to  the  lone  black  mere,  where  the  aspen 

branches  wave,  ■ 

And  she  coax'd  me  to  tell  her  its  legend  grim  of  a  love  beyond  the  grave. 

Then  I  looked  down  into  her  soft  brown  eyes,  with  their  witching  and 

lustrous  spell, 
And  I  whispered,  *  Dear,  I*V0  another  tale  that  I  should  like  to  tell !' 


BESSIE 

Whm  we  heard  a  merry  shout  from  behind,  and  up  came  Willie  and 

Kate, 
ind  the  Iiyfing  words  died  out  on  my  lips^  and  I  knew  mj  story  must 

wait. 

fim  alie  soem'd  from  that  very  time  to  grow  more  shy  and  distant,  yon 

see: 
I  nefier  ooold  meet  her  out  alone^  or  tempt  her  to  walk  with  me ; 
Aid  wfaea  I  tried  to  draw  her  aside  to  whisper  a  loving  word 
Sbt*i  tnak  and  tremble,  and  flatter  away,  like  a  pretty  fri^bten^d  bird. 


I  aw  she  sliami'd  me,  and  said  to  myself,  ^itb  a  proud  and  passionate 

throe, 
*8he  loves  me  not,  and  would  spare  ns  both  the  pain  of  telling  me  so ; 
Ami  Td  ratherj  God  knows,  that  my  heart  should  break,  in  its  silence 

bitter  and  drear, 
Tlian  rd  pester  a  woman  with  whispers  and  vows  that  she  doesn't  care 

to  hear!' 

So  I  pot  Away  all  my  hopes  of  love,  and  settled  gloomily  down 
To  the  dreary  study  of  the  law,  in  my  chambers  up  in  town : 
I  left  the  lover's  tender  role  for  the  sterner  Roman's  part, 
And  thought  to  live  ray  pnssion  down,  and  root  it  out  of  my  heart. 

Im  m  Viim.  in  vaio  ;  lur  while  my  eyes  were  bent  on  the  rausty  page 
My  tmant  thoughts  would  wander  away  to  the  pleasant  parsonage. 
And  in  fancy  I'd  see  her  winsome  face — too  winsome  and  fail*  to  tell^ — 
With  the  soft,  shy  look  in  her  lustrous  eyes  that  1  knew  too  well,  too 
weU ! 

Yei  I  kept  to  my  work  with  a  dogged  heart  that  naught  could  conquer 

or  tame ; 
'Since  love  is  denied  me/  I  bitterly  said,  *  III  make  myself  a  name/ 
I  was  up  with  the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn,  with  pallid  and  haggard  looks, 
And  midnight  found  me  mth  acbing  head  still  bending  over  my  books* 


Ajid  you  know  the  end ! — ^how  a  mist  would  clog  my  bloodshot  waking 

eyes, 
ind  circles  quiver  about  the  lights  in  dazzhng  rainbow  dyes  : 
Then  a  strange  dim  blur  of  letters  and  lines,  and  then — all  darknesa.^ 

there  ! 
And  a  poor  blind  man  upon  his  knees,  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 

U  Jack,  dear  brother !  'twas  hard — *twas  hard  I  so  young  in  sorrow  and 

strife, 
To  be  left  a  sigbtleas  burden^  old  man,  for  all  my  useless  life  \ 
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Never  to  see  the  sun  or  tlie  flowers,  nor  the  starry  heavens  al>ove> 
Nor  look  in  the  dear  home-faces  again,  so  fall  of  pity  and  love  ! 

I  know  that  Katie  wrote  to  you,  lad ;  kit  she  couldn*t  tell,  dear  hearty 
Of  her  soothing  words,  and  patient  help,  and  tender  sisterly  part ; 
Nor  how  the  dear  old  mother  would  say,  while  her  pitying  tears  would 

fall, 
'  Poor  boy,  his  home  must  bo  always  here  :  there*8  more  than  enougl] 

for  aU !' 


Bat  I  must  be  a  burden  on  them,  I  knew,  as  I  bitterly  felt  at  times. 

And  by  and  by  I  took  again  to  weaving  stories  and  rhymes  [ 

And  Katie  would  write  them  out  for  me,  and  somehow  they  seem*d  tc 

*take/ 
For  1  did  my  poor  beat,  Heaven  knows,  for  hers  and  the  mother's  sake.; 

And  quiet  and  peace  at  last  came  down,  in  gracious  answer  to  prayer  ;| 
The  chastening  Hand  that  had  dealt  the  blow  helped  the  mourner ' 

bear; 
And  I  came  to  think,  with  a  heart  resigned,  of  even  the  brief  love-drean 
That  had  brightened  and  bhghted  my  bygone  life  with  its  fickle  and 

fleeting  gleam* 

I  aeldom  saw  her — Bessie,  I  mean — for  the  wound  would  rankle  still, ' 
But  I'd  hear  of  her  almost  every  day  from  either  Katie  or  Will ; 
And  when  they  talked  of  a  legacy  that  had  left  her  rich,  you  know. 
My  broken  prayers  went  up  to  God  for  her  happiness  below. 

But  it  chanced,  as  I  sat  and  brooded  alone,  one  summer's  aftemoon- 
By  the  pleasant  warmth  trnd  the  scent  o'  the  flowers  I  knew  it  was  '  leaf;y 

June*^ 

Kate  came  and  coaxed  me  to  talte  her  arm,  and  walk  out  with  her,  to  call 
At  the  rectory-house,  or  our  friends  would  think  I'd  quite  forgotten 

them  all. 


And  Bessie  was  there  !    I  could  not  see  her  winsome,  welcoming  face, 
But  the  very  sense  of  her  presence  seem'd  to  glorify  the  place ; 
And  I  trembled  and  flush'd  in  the  foolish  way  that  lovers  understand, 
At  the  gentle  sound  of  her  pitying  voice,  and  the  touch  of  her  dainty 
hand ! 


We  sat  in  the  quaint  oak  parlour — ah,  how  well  I  knew  it  of  old  t— 
And  the  good  old  rector  prosed  away  about  his  church  and  his  fold, 
The  parish  schools,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  probable  price 

of  hay. 
Till  Bessie  at  last  jumped  up  from  hel  chair,  in  her  old  impulsive  way. 
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'Caaet  wWa  for  my  smnmer-bouse  ?*  she  said ;  *  for  it  is  bo  hot  m 

here! 
WT«a!  Bcme  of  yon  speak?     Then  Charlie  here  shall  be  my  cavalier. 
'  ar,  where  is  that  magazine  7     O,  here  it  is,  I  see  : 
_  read  him  the  poem,  yoo  know,  that  so  delighted  me !' 

'   my  arm  and  led  me  ont,  with  a  tender  sisterly  care, 
id  garden,  so  dark  to  me,  to  her  so  blooming  and  fair, 
me  to  the  arbomr,  the  scene  of  some  of  my  happiest  hoars  o' 
Ufe, 
Eie  rd  pat  from  my  heart  its  crowning  hope  of  calling  her  my  wife. 

Tw«s  Tennyson's  hist  new  poem  she  read,  and  it  may  have  been  Tory 

fine, 
Boi  somahow  her  sweet  Toice  trembled  so  much,  I  could  hardly  follow 

a  line; 
And  at  last  she  gave  it  up  with  a  sigh,  and  laid  the  book  away. 
'I  think  it  must  be  the  heat,'  she  said,  *  but  I  eauuot  read  to-day  !* 

Tbm  there  came  a  pause — a  di-eamy  pause — when  in  fancy  I  conM  see 
Tie  fair  floshM  face  of  the  gentle  friend  so  full  of  pity  for  me  : 
Theai  she  laid  her  dainty  hand  on  mine— her  band  that  trembled  so ! 
And  the  tears  were  in  her  tender  voice  as  she  whiaper'd  soft  and  low  : 

'Charlie,  we  two  are  such  old,  old  friends,  that  you  mustn't  think  me 

bold 
If  I  aak  you  to  tell  me  a  secret  that  else  would  ever  be  untold  ! 
— What  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  that  evening  by  the  mere  ? 
Come,  I'm  sure  you'll  tell  me,  won't  you,  now  ?  for  I  should  so  like  to 

hear! 


What !  yon  dare  not  tell  me,  you  say ! — ah,  well,  I  think  I  can  guess  !  — 
And^CharUe  dear,  I'm  sure  you  know  my  answer  would  have  been  *' Yes!" 
YoD  know  I  loved  you,  without  tho  need  of  either  promise  or  vow ; 
And  jet — how  cruel !  how  cniel ! — you  thought  I  should  turn  away 
from  you  now  / 

Now,  when  your  poor  dark  life  has  need  of  a  tender  and  trusty  guide ; 
Now,  when  Fm  prouder  of  your  love  than  of  aught  in  tbe  world  beside  : 
And  did  you  think  that  this  was  the  time  I  should  choose  to  coldly  part? 
Ah,  'tis  little  indeed  you  men  can  know  of  the  depths  of  a  woman's  hesLrt  I 

Charlie,  don't  think  me  miwomanly,  dear — unwomanly  and  weak — 
Because  I  give  a  voice  to  the  love  I  know  you  would  never  speak ! 
'Tis  better  so  than  that  both  our  Htcs  should  bo  forlorn  and  lone ; 
Aflil  so, — if  you  care  to  have  me,  3ear, — ^you  may  take  me  for  your  own!' 
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What  need  to  tell  of  my  answer.  Jack, — of  my  heart*s  ecstatic  bliss,- 
As  my  lips  sotight  hers,  and  we  seal'd  our  love  with  a  first  warm  pa 

s  ion  ate  kiss  '? 
Wlxile  my  silent  thanks  went  up  to  God  on  the  Jacob's  Ladder 

prayer,  ^ — 
The  God  who  bad  bnghteii*d  my  life  with  a  joy  that  seemed  too  gre 

to  bear ! 

n. 

AxD  so  w^  were  married — Besaia  and  I — and  every  hour  of  my  life 
I*d  cause  to  bless  the  happy  day  that  brought  me  my  darling  wife  : 
Such  a  true  and  tender  helpmeet,  she — -so  patient,  and  ready,  and  kind^ 
She  almost  made  me  think  at  times  'twas  a  blessing  to  be  blind ! 

She  came  with  gold  in  her  hand,  sweet  wife ;  but  God  knows  that,  fa; 

above 
The  home  and  the  wealth  she  brought,  I  prized  the  richer  wealth 

her  love ; 
And  she  tried  to  persuade  me  that  I  helped  to  pay  our  way,  you  see. 
By  the  stories  and  rhymings,  grave  and  gay,  she  loved  to  scribble  fa 

me. 

And  children  were  born  to  us, — first,  a  girl,  who'd  her  mother's  eyes, 

they  said :  ^ 

'Twas  then  that  I  wept  my  saddest  tears  since  Bessie  and  I  were  wed;B 

For  when  they  laid  the  wee  mite  in  my  arms,  and  spoke  of  its  baby 
grace, 

I  felt  it  hard  I  should  never  look  in  my  little  darling's  face ; 
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That  I  never  in  all  the  years  to  come  her  gentle  face  should  see, 
Ne'er  look  in  her  laughing  baby  eyes  as  I  danced  her  on  ray  knee ; 
Nor  mark,  as  the  happy  yea!*s  roU*d  on,  each  varying  change  and  mood,^ — 
The  baby  pranks,  and  the  childish  grace,  and  the  blush  of  maidenhood. 

Then  our  boy  was  bom,  and  my  life  stood  still,  with  a  sudden  horror 

and  fright  !^  ■ 

0  Jack,  old  man,  shall  I  ever  forget  that  trying  awesome  night. 

When  I  paced  this  room  here,  through  and  through,  with  a  groping, 
helpless  tiread. 

While  my  darling^s  precious  life  up-stairs  was  hanging  on  a  thread? 

But  God  heard  my  prayers — the  blind  man's  prayers-^and  spared  her] 

to  me,  my  sweet. 
And  our  home  grew  meTry  with  cradle  songs  and  the  patter  of  little  feet  •  j 
With  the  patter  of  little  baby  feet,  that  would  toddle  up  to  my  chair, 
To  lay  a  little  sott  head  on  my  knee,  that  loved  to  nestle  there. 
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te  the  jesn  passed  on,  and  oven  life  now  often  seoinM  hard  to  me  ; 
Bit  when  I  sat  in  the  eventide^  ^nth  my  little  ones  on  my  knee. 
While  Bessie  would  sing  us  some  quaint  old  song  of  loYe  or  of  doughty 

deed, 
r«!  think  hov  good  and  pleasant  it  was  to  the  life  I  had  thought  to  lead. 

unn  aeBf  *Ub  a  twelvemonth  ago  since  iirst  I  noticed,  with  strange 

Borprise, 
Hist  the  darkness  seem'd  to  grow  lighter  like  at  times  to  my  poor 

blind  eyes, 
AdiI  a  yearning,  passionate,  trembling  hope  crept  into  my  heart  and 

brain  ; 
Bit  naror  a  word  I  said  to  the  wife,  lest  my  thoughts  should  be  &lse 

and  vain : 

Kerer  a  word  I  said  to  my  love,  lest  her  heart  shonW  be  overcast, 
To  know  I  had  cherish'd  a  hope  like  this,  to  find  it  a  myth  at  last ;      , 
Bal  I  quietly  told  my  story  to  Will,  as  we  saunter'd  up  and  down 
Thm  garden«  and  we  two  thought  of  a  plan  for  getting  me  tip  to  town. 

Hitfi  I  spoke  to  the  wife  of  a  book  I*d  plann'd,  that  I  fancied  would 

answer  wall, 
Bat  I  wanted  dome  talk  with  a  Erm  in  town,  to  see  if  they  thought 

'twould  sell; 
And  Willie  had  promised  to  go  with  me  and  see  me  through  it,  I  said, 
P«I  knew  that  she  couldn't  leave  the  baims,  or  I*d  like  her  to  go  instead. 

Sbe  tried  to  persaade  me  from  it  at  first,  and  dolefully  prophesied 
AD  sorts  of  accidents  and  mishaps,  and  then  she  pleaded  and  tried 
Ta  get  me  to  take  her  with  us  too  ;  but  at  last  we  settled  it  right, 
And  WilHe  was  pledged  again  and  again  not  to  trust  me  out  of  his  sight. 

So  we  went  to  town  for  a  week  or  so,  and  you'll  easily  understand 
My  flattering  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  feai-s,  now  the  test  was  near  at 

hand : 
Eooogh,  that  one  wondrotis  day,  Sanl-like,  the  scales  dropped  off  &om 

my  sight. 
And  I  feinted  in  Willie's  brotherly  arms,  in  a  sudden  burst  o'  light ! 

I  was  dazed  and  giddy-like  for  a  while,  but  I  soon  got  round  again ; 
And  0,  the  grateful,  passionate  joy  that  throhb'd  in  my  every  vein! 
Bear  God,  what  a  happy  world  it  was — how  winsome  and  fair  to  see  !— 
The  very  stones  of  the  London  streets  seom'd  beautiful  to  me ! 

And  deep,  deep  down  in  my  heart  of  hearts  there  nestled  this  crowning 

bliss: 
•0,  what  will  she  feel,  my  Bessie,  mj  love,  when  she  conies  to  hear  of  this? 
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O  the  tears  of  joy,  0  tho  clasping  arms,  0  tho  bonnie  head  on  my  ] 
When  I  come  to  tell  her  the  glorious  news,  my  beaotiful,  my  bestl* 

We  sat  far  into  that  happy  night,  I  and  dear  old  Will — - 

Ah,  the  rose-like  spell  of  those  rich  deep  hours  is  a  fragrant  memor 

still  I— 
And  we  talk VI  of  the  dear  ones  down  at  home,  and  the  story  we 

to  tell, 
And  the  wondrous  love  of  the  Master  above,  who  *  doeth  all  thiugs  well.i 

We  spoke  of  Bessie  again  and  again,  and  always  with  moistened  eyesj.! 
And  we  felt  'twould  he  best  to  spare  my  love  too  sttdden  a  glad  snr^ 

prise ; 
So  I  was  to  keep  on  my  old  blue  '  specs'  by  way  of  a  loving  ruse, 
And  to  patiently  bide  the  fitting  time  for  gently  breaking  the  news- 
Yon  can  easily  guess  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  got  back  home  at 

last; 
And  how,  as  I  trod  on  the  threshold  here,  my  heart  heat  thick  and  fast  ;^ 
And  how  I  httd  nearly  told  her  all  in  a  bm*8t  o*  passionate  bliss, 
As  my  darEng  flew  to  welcome  me  home  with  a  losing  clasp  and  kiss*  I 

Dear  heart,  *twas  the  same  sweet  bonnie  face,  nay  bonnier  than  before,! 
With  the  old  soft  charm  in  the  lustrous  eyes  that  had  won  my  heartl 

of  yore ! 
Sweet  eyes,  that  were  moist  with  tender  tears,  that  it  went  to  my  heart 

to  see  : 
God  knows  that  I  never  knew  till  then  the  depths  of  her  love  for  me ! 

She  put  my  hat  and  my  stick  away,  and  with  tender  aud  mfely  care 
Led  me,  who  seemed  so  helpless  and  dai-k,  to  my  old  accustomed  chair  ; 
And  there  she  left  me  a  minute  or  so,  with  a  kiss  and  a  gentle  word, 
While  she  ran  to  bring  the  children  down ;  and  my  heart  was  strangely 
stirred 

As  I  look'd  about  at  the  pleasant  room,  and  out  on  the  garden  view, 

That  all  seem VI  so  familiarly  strange,  so  old,  and  yet  so  new ; 

And  I  dropped  back  into  my  chair  once  more,  with  a  longing  akin  to 

pain, 
As  I  heard  the  childi'en  come  skurrying  down  to  welcome  me  home  again. 
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O  Jack,  there  are  times  and  feelings,  old  man,  that  language  can  never  M 
paint ;  ■ 

And  words,  w^hen  I  speak  of  that  crowning  scene,  seem  weak,  and  feeble, 
and  faint, — 

Feeble  indeed  to  show  one  tithe  of  my  bo9om*s  passionate  swell ; 

But  I  daresay  you  can  picture  it  all  far  better  than  words  could  tell- 
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I  oooid  scarcely  eee  them  at  first  for  the  tears  that  dimmed  my  yearninglj 

sight, 
Mtkeif  nn  to  meet  me,  with  eager  joy,  my  yonBgliiigs  bonnie  and  bright ; 
AbI  tbeo  they  clamber*d  up  on  my  knees,  with  merry  weleoming  cries, 
And  I  look*d  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  my  little  darlings'  eyes ! 

And  what  did  I  see  ?     A  wee  girl-face,  bright,  and  eager,  and  fair, 
Willi  her  moiber*8  lips,  and  lustrous  eyes,  and  ripple  of  golden  hair. 
And  s  dairling  rogne  of  a  baby-boy  with  meiTy  black  eyes ;  and,  ah^ 
Hbj  both  were  pleading  with  lips  and  eyes  for '  A  atory^  a  story,  papa  !* 

*Wbii  sort  of  a  story,  my  dears  ?'  I  said ;  *  a  fairy  story,  eh  ? 

Wdl,  come,  as  yoaVe  been  good  children,  I  hear,  I  must  humour  yoii 

to-day : 
Oiee  an  a  time,  in  a  beautiful  wood  there  lived  a  fairy,  you  know ; 
Imldn't  tell  you  the  year,  of  course,  but  'tis  ever  so  long  ago. 

And  all  the  people  they  loved  her  so,  this  fairy  in  the  wood, 

Fwc  she   never  was  cross  and  proud,  my  dears,  but  kind,  and  gentle, 

and  good ; 
And  ahe  always  was  happiest  when  she'd  made  some  neighbour  happy 

and  bright — 
Caike  some  little  childi'en  I  know,  who  tease,  and  quarrel,  and  fight  I 

Kol  ywi,  my  dear  ?     Why,  of  course  not,  child !     Bid  you  fancy  I 

should  suppose 
Hoi  Edie  and  Sid  would  ever  do  such  naughty  things  as  those  ? 
Tm  only  bad  little  boys  and  girls  that  plague,  and  quaiTel,  and  about ; 
BqI  bow  for  this  beautiful  fairy,  dears,  I  was  telling  you  about.  , 

Wkit  was  she  like  ?  Why,  Edie  child,  what  a  little  plague  you  are  ! 
WeD,  I  fancy — I  only  fancy,  yon  know^ — she  was  something  like  mamma : 
Skt*i  mee  brown  eyes,  and — let  me  think^ — yes,  beautiful  golden  haii ; 
Afld  lier  hee  was  quite  a  treat  to  see,  it  looked  so  pleasant  and  fair< 

How  in  this  wood  a  hermit  dwelt,  in  a  cottage  lone  and  poor ; 

Hfi  was  blind ,  like  poor  papa,  my  dears,  and  bis  heaii  was  heavy  and 

sore, 
TiD  the  fairy  found  him  out  one  day,  as  he  sat  in  his  lonely  cot, 
And  thought,  *  Poor  man,  I  must  do  my  best  to  brighten  and  cheer  his 

lot!^  J 

So  she'd  come  and  chat,  and  tell  him  the  news,  till  he  grew  quite  merry 

and  bright. 
And  aha  gave  him  all  that  she  could — food,  gold,  and  everything  but 

sight;  I 
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And  slia  brouglit  little  children  to  play  with  Mm — such  nice  little  ch 
dren,  miss — - 

And  he'd  hear  their  prattle  and  tell  them  tales,  and  pull  their  ears- 
like  this ! 

Well,  the  fairy  had  a  brother,  my  dears,  who  was  quite  a  giant,  'tis 
And  could  do,  0  my*  such  wonderful  things  when  he  took  it  into  his  he 
And  wben  Mb  fairy  sister  was  out  on  an  errand  of  good  one  day, 
He  went  alone  to  the  blind  man's  hnt^  and  gently  led  him  away. 

He  led  him  away  to  a  secret  cave,  where  a  mighty  ^enii  dwells, 
And  with  curions  bottles,  and  drugs,  and  books,  works  wonderfiil  cc 

and  spells ; 
And  he  touched  the  man  with  big  magic  wand  on  his  poor^  dark,  sigb 

less  eyes, 
And  he  saw — 0  the  joy  ! — he  saw  again  the  beautiful  fields  and  akie 

He  was  cured,  my  dears — he  was  blind  no  more ;  and  he  thought,  wil 

a  happy  smile, 
"  I  won't  let  her  know  it  all  at  once,  hut  keep  it  secret  awhile ;' 
For  the  dearest  thought  of  his  heart  was  tMs,  **  How  glad  the  fai 

will  be. 
And  what  fun  I  shall  have  with  the  children  now  when  they  come 

play  with  me!'* 

Well,  he  found  the  fairy  waiting  at  home,  and  she  started  up  from  he 

chair, 
With  her  face  all  flushed  and  eager-like,  as  mamma's  is  over  there ; 
And  she  pressed  her  hands,  as  mamma  does  now,  to  her  throhbiJ 

brow,  just  here — 
Why,  Bessie,  my  darling,  what  is  it  now  ?  how  you  frighten  a  felloT 

dew!' 

For,  ah,  she  had  read  my  story  right,  and  was  sobbing  on  my  hreastj 
With  her  arms  about  the  cbildren  and  me,  my  fairy  bonnie  and  blest  J 
And  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart  of  hearts,  while  my  hrimming  eye 

o*erran — 
The  truest  helpmeet,  the  sweetest  wife,  God  ever  gave  to  man  ! 

I  told  ber  all  as  she  lay  ou  my  breast,  hand  lovingly  cksp'd  in  hand,  j 
And  then  the  dear  children  had  to  be  kiss'd,  and  made  to  understand  j 
And  I  bad  to  tell  who  Ei]ie  was  like,  with  her  ruother's  eyes,  dear  hear 
And  whether  little  Syddie  was  not  my  very  coimterpart ! 

And  of  course  I  had  to  be  taken  out  around  our  little  demesne, 
>\Tiere  all  its  beauties  were  pointed  out  and  admii*ed  again  and  again ; 
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then,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  laugh  or  a  lightly-utter'd  jest, 
Bessie  would  qnite  break  down  again,  and  be  weeping  on  my  breast ! 

of  the ^hem  !  why  there  she  is ! — that's  her  knock,  as  sure  as  a 

gun! 
Ton  take  your  cue  from  me,  old  man,  and  I'll  show  you  a  little  fun  : 
sie,  my  dear,  this  gentleman  here  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine — 
>mith,  Mrs.  G. ;  Mrs.  C,  Mr.  Smith — ^in  the  briefless-barrister  line! 

ba  !    why,  where  is  your  memory,  dear  ?    As  the  singers  say,  "  Try 

back." 
I  yon  quite  forgotten  our  old  playmate,  the  illustrious  Dr.  Jack  ? 
J !   what  now  ?    Well,  upon  my  word,  this  really  is  a  surprise ! — 
ng  another  fellow,  by  Jove,  under  my  very  eyes ! 

look  at  her  now,  old  man — there's  a  picture  for  you,  eh  ? 
,  she's  getting  younger,  and  rosier,  and  handsomer  every  day ! 
i,  get  as  some  tea,  there's  a  dear  good  girl,  and  don't  stand  laugh- 
ing there, 
we'll  make  it  a  jolly  meeting  to-night,  with  Dr.  Jack  in  the  chair  I* 

EDWIN  OOLLEB. 
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How  vast  is  the  difference  between  the  present  position  of  an  Oxfoj 
scout  and  that  which  the  members  of  that  '  profession*  occupied  ev< 
as  little  aa  twenty — Jiinch  more  two  hondred^years  ago  t    I  cann< 
say  exactly  what  the  habits,  perquisites,  pay,  and  piivate  feellnj 
of  my  predecessors  were  as  long  ago  as  the  last-named  interval, 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  were  far  from  enjojdng  anjthiiij 
like  the  good  places  which  old  feDows  like  myself  can  recollect 
onr  once  valued  possession,  and  our  now  (alas !)  departed  glory^ 
Probably  the  artist^ — I  think  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bede — was  not  far  fro: 
the  truth,  who  sketched  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  an  imd< 
graduate  and  his  servaiit  of  that  period  as  follows : 

'  The  pasty  which  your  honom-  left  part  of  at  breakfastj  I 
serve  up  an  your  honour  pleaseth  at  supper-time/ 

•  I  thank  thee,  Peter,  it  pleaseth  me  hugely/ 

All  that  kind  of  thing  had  disappeared  when  I  entered  on  m; 
duties— and  privileges^ — first  as  scout's  boy,  afterwards,  a  few  yei 
later,  as  dignified  T^dth  the  title  of  scout  in  Durham  College,  Ox^ 
ford.  I  was  the  son  of  a  scout,  and  my  father,  also  the  son  of 
scout,  had  been  as  long  familiar  with  the  walls  of  Dm^ham  College 
and  the  portraits  of  the  wortliies  which  adorned  its  hall,  as  th< 
warden  himself.  In  fact,  as  with  the  Egyptians  in  Herodotus, 
whom  I  have  heard  my  mastera  speak,  among  whom  a  cook  broughtj 
np  his  son  to  be  a  cook,  a  fisherman  to  he  a  fisherman,  and  so  on, 
the  scouts  had  for  generations  in  Oxford  brought  up  their  sons  to 
what  they  instinctively  foimd  to  be  an  easy  way  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, that  was  becoming  yearly  more  profitable,  although  111  take 
very  good  care  I  don*t  bring  np  any  son  of  mine  to  the  noble  pro- 
fession* But  my  family  had  been  for  generations  scouts  of  Diurham 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  my  early  days  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
my  father  was  quite  right  to  bring  me  up  to  his  own  line  of  busi- 
ness. Common-room  man,  porter,  manciple  indeed !  Call  it  pro- 
motion to  be  put  into  any  of  those  places  ?  I  always  found  that 
those  worthies  thought  a  good  deal  of  themselves,  and  were  rather 
given  to  look  down  upon  us  scouts  as  inferior  beings.  We  could 
slap  our  pockets,  and  pocket  with  a  good  grace  whatever  little 
affronts  might  come  from  such  a  quarter.  As  to  the  cooks,  their 
perquisites  and  profits  were  not  to  he  looked  doi\Ti  upoo ;  but  we 
could  only  envy  them,  as  their  education  was  of  a  totally  different 
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oturs  ;   and  whereas  our  profits  came  principally  from 
and  oilier  little  matters,  which  came   under  the  general 
mfi  of  •  perqaisites,*  theirs  came  from  sources  to  which  I  can  only 
hJk  ip  with  respectful  admiration.     That  their  places  were  for  the 
Mil  pari  feally  worth  having,  is  sho^vn  by  such  facts  as  the  follow- 
ing.    Onr  csook  bad  come  to  us  from  a  larger  college,  in  which  he 
kil  bdd  that  much-envied  situation  with  both  profit  and  approba- 
fkn  ibr  some  years  past ;  but  on  their  proposal  to  put  him  on  a 
ised  salary  of  3002,  a  year  with  no  profits  and  pickings,  ho  offered 
UBMif  and  his  services  to  our  fellows  directly  he  heai'd  that  old 
Wfg^  had  retired  into  private  life*    They  knew,  h-oni  frequent  \i8its 
to  ike  high  table  at  the  college  he  was  then  serving,  that  he  could 
mai  op  as  good  a  ilinner  as  any  cook  in  the  university;  that  ho 
oould  scallop  oysters  to  perfection ;  that  he  knew  to  a  turn  when  a 
dd-duck  was  done ;  and  that  no  one  could  come  near  him  in  giill- 
Wf  a  Made-bone  or  a  turkey's  drumstick.     We  thought  in  those 
good  old  days  no  little  about  such  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
mAf  and  scarcely  less  as  to  social  qualities  and  general  abiUty  to 
beaa^fol  and  pleasant  in  elections  to  our  fellowships.      On  one  occa- 
lioB  when  a  fellowship  was  thrown  open,  there  being  no  candidate 
ianor  own  college  qualified  according  to  the  statutes  (which  had  not 
Atat  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  any  University  Commission), 
Walkms  of  St.  Botolph^s  came  in  for  it.     Down  went  old  Davison, 
mt  semor  fellow,  to  St.   Botolph's  to  make  inquiries  about  him, 
JDst  when  he  knew  that  a  lot  of  the  St,  Botolph's  fellows  would  b© 
in  the  common-room  looking  at  the  morning  papers.     '  Watkins 
fit  for  it  ?*  was  the  surprised  question  of  the  assembly^ — they  always 
pided   theniaelves  on  being  rather   intellectual   at  St*  Botolph/g, 
IkiQgh  in  reaUty  they  liked  good  living  with  its  et  ceteraa  as  well  as 
tay  senior  men  in  the  university — '  why,  of  course  he  ia^     Didn't 
be  take  a  first-class  ?*     *  Perhaps  so,,'  was  the  cool  reply  of  the  im- 
prturbable  old  Davison ;  *  but  at  Durham  we  don't  want  merely  a 
first-daas  man.     We  want  at  Diu'ham  a  man  who  can  make  him- 
uU  usefhl  at  dinner  and  agreeable  after  dinner.    Now,  can  Watkina 
ctrre  a  goose  and  play  a  rubber  ?'      And  on  a  proper  voucher  for 
tiieoe  two  qualifications,  which,  with  all  their  inteUectuahty,  the  St, 
BoldIpb*s  men  didn't  undervalue  any  more  than  did  we  at  Durham, 
DaTiBon  suuBied  out  siio  more  (I've  picked  up  some  Latin  too), 
*  Well,  then,  good-morning ;  as  he  took  a  first-class  into  the  bar- 
gain, I  think  I  shall  vote  for  him,'      Watkins  got  the  fellowship, 
Darison  was  a  character  in  his  way,  as  perhaps  youVe  found  out 
bom  the  above.     On  another  occasion  of  a  college  election — not 
that  he  despised  abihty,  though  he  hated  priggishness — he  said,  in 
lebrence  to  a  new  hght  of  the  school  of  *  advanced  thinkers,*   *  I*d 
u  soon  vote  for  my  walking-stick  as  for  one  of  your  inteUectuals/ 
All  this  maj  appear  to  be  a  digression,  but  it  is  nol  so.   Im^ 
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to  show  the  principle  on  which  appointments  to  office  were  made 
our  college.     They  were  always  made  in  reference  to  certain  specii 
qualifications,     I,   for  instance,  should  certainly  not  have  got  ni; 
place  merelif  because  I  was  my  father*s  son — and  that  fact  did 
in  my  appointment — had  I  not  possessed  other  special  recommend 
tioBB.    But  when  I  entered  on  the  scene  of  collej^e  life,  my  father  vri 
growing  old,  and  as  old  Davison  found  that  I  had  taken  kindly 
some  special  avocations  for  which  he  had  always  been  noted,  Da^ 
son  made  a  point  of  fretting  me  appointed  my  father's  permanei 
deputy  when  he  became  past  actual  work,  and  his  successor  whei 
he  died.     Not  but  what  my  father  would  often  i^illingly  come  u] 
to  the  old  place,  after  he  had  given  up  work,  to  help  me ;  that  is 
say,  to  take  the  dii-ection  of  everything  upon  himself,  if  I  had 
breakfast  party  on,   or  a  luncheon,  or  a  supper,   especially  if  th< 
entertainer  was  old  Davison,  tor  he  and  my  father  were  motuall; 
favomites  of  each  other.     The  said  Mr.  Davison  used  to  declaj 
that  my  father  could  brew  better  cup,  flip,  bishop,  punch,  and  t: 
generally,  whether  festive  or  cooling,  than  any  common-room  man 
03di.M*d ;  and  lie  was  not  far  wrong  either.     And  accordingly  he  gem 
rally  preferred  the  beverage  of  my  father  in  these  matters  to  an; 
that  om'  common'room  could  send  out.     And  it  was  my  profieien< 
IB  these  matters,  joined  of  cotu'se  to  miimpeachable  honesty 
imassaOable  respectability,  that  secured  me  his  patronage.  Houesi 
and  respectability,  indeed  1— and  in  a  scout  ? — I  hear  some  wise' 
acre  say.     Yes,  most  certainly.     Let  me  tell  yon  that  most  of  ui 
bring  up  our  families  as  respectably,  and  with  as  much  regard 
truth  and  honesty,  as  any  of  our  betters.    As  to  honesty,  of  co: 
there  are  those  who  call  it  dishonest  to  take  any  perquisite  whtt1 
ever,  however  usnai  or  allowable ;  but  any  master  of  the  most  ordi< 
nary  liberality  would  never  blame  his  servant  or  consider  him  gras] 
ing  for  taking  his  fair,  customaiy,  and  recognised  perquisites 
am  sure,  for  instance,  tliat  neither  my  father  nor  myself  would  ev< 
have  dreamed  of  a]*propriating  an  uncut  pigeon -pie  after  a  breakfa: 
party,  unless  our  master  hud  said  we  might  take  it,  as  a  generoas 
master  w^ould  not  nnlrequently  do,  on  tinding  that  we  kept  an  eye 
open  to  his  interest  as  well  as  our  own.     And  we  never  thought  of 
touciiing  the  remains  of  a  breakfast  commons  of  bread,  which,  wit) 
a  commons  of  cheese  and  a  rarhsh  or  two  or  a  little  water-cr^sSj 
would  make  a  good  hmch  for  many  of  our  masters,  without  any  im' 
necessary  increase  of  bread  batejls.     It's  quite  as  much  by  littL 
things  of  this  kind  that  batell  bills  run  high  as  by  any  actual  extra- 
vagance.   And  it*  we  treat  om-  masters  in  this  sort  of  way,  it*s  won- 
derful to  see  the  sort  of  friendly  feeling  that  springs  up  between  us 
and  them ;  and  then  who  is  it  that  they  inquii*e  for  first  of  all,  years 
aftenvards,  when  they  come  up  to  the  old  place  ?  Why,  the  Edward 
MiUer,  or  John  Hai'ris,  or  William  Peasley,  or  Ted  Vickers,  who 
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to  watt  an  them  when  they  were  iiDdergradaates,  to  be  sure. 
I  felt  very  proud  one  day,  when  three  of  my  old  masters 
into  eoUege  in  the  middle  of  the  Loug  and  batelled  for  some 
ill  llieir  own  names,  that  I  was  able  to  offer  them  a  bottle  of 
to  drink  my  health  in,  as  I  waited  on  them.  And  they  were 
ioi  ashamed  to  take  it  either,  for  they  knew  I  meant  it  and  was 
|U  to  giTe  it  them.  Of  course  there  are  bad  as  well  as  good  ser* 
fwli,  Atftd  I've  known  some  cool  and  shameftil  things  done  by  them* 
1  jMngmher  a  serrant  one  day — I'll  call  him  James — whom  his 
flMter  catig^fat  doing  an  outrageous  thing.  His  master  came  iu  one 
iit  frtim  afternoon  chapel  a  little  earher  than  James  expected,  and 
tnid  Jamee  just  putting  away  his  decanters  in  the  cbeftbniere,  hav- 
w^  {KNtred  oat  for  Mmself  a  glass  of  port  and  a  glass  of  sherry , 
lUeh  ware  standing  on  the  table.  On  being  asked  what  he  meant 
If  it^  he  rery  coolly  said,  '  Why,  the  fact  is,  sir,  that  I  felt  rather 
Mk^  dr,  and — -I  meant  to  have  told  you  of  it,  sir — but  I  took  the 
Kbtny  uf  taking  a  glass  of  your  wine,  sir.'  Very  likely  he  meant 
b  have  told  his  master,  *  over  one  of  my  shoulders,  and  I  won't  say 
viidit'  9M  Miss  Moucher  says ;  and  the  said  master,  with  the  re- 
auk  lliaif  if  he  felt  sick,  a  mixture  of  port  and  sherry  was  hardly 
Bailj  lo  do  him  good,  let  him  carry  off  the  two  glasses  of  wine,  like 
•  giod-oatured  fool  as  ho  was.  And  1  also  knew  a  scout  in  St. 
Bemfieei  whom  his  master,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  coming  up  one 
iqm«xpactedly  in  the  middle  of  the  Long,  found  entertaining  a 
Hitj  of  friends  in  his  room.  And  oue  day  the  afore-mentioned 
Jmas,  of  happy  memor}%  had  the  coolness  to  lend  the  room  of  one 
tfim  iitiiaters»  an  M.A,,  during  his  temporary  absence,  to  an  under- 
piditate  fof  a  snpper-party  on  a  Saturday  night  during  full  term. 
Hie  Don-academical  reader  may  not  at  first  see  the  full  beauty  of 
lUi  proceeding.  James  foresaw  that  there  w^ould  probably  be  a  lit- 
tle Doisy  singing,  which  might  excite  the  notice  of  the  warden  or  one 
of  tlie  Imiors,  but  which,  whatever  remark  it  might  occasion,  would 
•lltaail.  as  coming  from  the  rooms  of  an  M,A,»  not  be  liable  to  inter- 
nptioa.  For  this  little  escapade,  however,  James  happily  got  the 
•^frecioQjs  good  digging'  that  he  deserved.  His  master — the  same, 
l^llie  bye,  whose  wino  he  had  so  calmly  appropriated — good-natured 
ii  ha  was,  was  no  fool,  and  on  returning  frouj  his  couiitry  duty  on 
l^  )Ionday>  soon  detected  signs  of  the  festivity,  which  all  James's 
ihttpoeds  had  been  unable  to  remove,  especially  in  a  smeM  of  tobacco* 
vdie^  wliich,  smoker  as  he  was,  he  could  not  fail  to  detect  to  a 
my  ftmisaal  extent.  On  inquiry^  James  acknowledged  that  he  had 
fntured  to  lend  the  room  for  the  purpose  he  had  mentioned ;  and 
1^  fi&diiig  himself  fairly  in  the  wrong  box,  thought  he  had  better  eat 
lurmble  pie  with  an  appetite,  and,  apologising  very  submissively, 
bo{N»d  that  the  matter  would  go  no  farther,  as  he  was  afraid  that  if 
tb  irardeo  came  to  hear  of  it,  be  would  lose  his  place ;  a  x^^\]SlI 
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which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  unlikely,  for  more  than  one  cemplaint 
about  James  had  gone  up  to  the  warden.  One  of  James's  masters  on 
a  certain  occasion  inflicted  condign  punishment  on  him.  One  day, 
when  he  had  been  more  than  usually  provoking  by  his  inattention  and 
carelessness,  one  of  the  junior  follows,  to  quote  James's  own  words, 
*  aciuaOy  took  mo  up,  m%  by  the  collar  of  my  coat,  sir,  and  shook 
me,  sir/  as  he  touchingly  complained  to  one  of  his  other  masters, 
who,  sympathising  with  the  aggressor  somewhat  more  than  the  vic- 
tim, replied,  to  his  discomfiture,  *  And  serve  you  right  too/  And 
one  more  instance  yet  occurs  to  my  mind  of  a  still  stronger  measure 
taken  by  an  imdergraduate,  Joe  Stratton,  the  imdergraduate  in 
question,  who  was  a  general  favourite,  and  usuaDy  as  good-tempered 
a  fellow  as  need  be»  one  day  fairly  lost  his  temper  with  a  blunder- 
headed  fellow,  who  very  much  wanted  what  he  then  got,  and  having 
given  vent  to  his  feelings  to  the  extent  referred  to,  thought  he  had 
better  see  if  he  could  not  make  a  friend  of  Davison,  and  went  to  him 
open-mouthed,  with  '  Please,  sir,  IVe  come  to  say  that  I've  beett 
beating  Meadows/  '  Well,  Mr-  Stratton,'  said  Davison,  *  I  don't 
for  an  instant  deny  that  Meadows  richly  deserved  it,  and  I  don't  doubt 
that  you've  done  him  a  great  deal  of  good ;  but  it's  a  rash  thing 
for  you  to  have  done,  and  I  advise  you  to  say  nothing  more  about  it 
to  any  one ;  if  you  don't,  I  sha'n't;  and  I  only  hope  it  won't  coma 
to  the  warden's  ears/  But  I've  reason  to  think  that  Davison  was 
80  delighted  with  the  occurrence  that  ho  told  it  in  the  common-room 
that  same  evening,  to  the  no  small  dehght  of  his  brother  fellows, 
who  were  all  perfectly  familiar  with  the  peccadilloes  of  Mr.  Meadows, 
And  although  the  thing  was  in  itself  unjustifiable,  Meadows  knew 
so  well  how  richly  he  had  deserved  to  feel  the  weight  of  Mr,  Stratton's 
fists,  that  he  made  no  complaints,  took  his  chaffing  quietly,  and  was  as 
much  improved  by  his  beating  as  his  best  friends  coidd  have  desired. 
Well,  you'll  ask,  and  what  does  all  this^tend  to?  Why,  I've 
honestly  told  you  all ;  the  two  ways  in  which  college  servants  can  he 
looked  at,  and  the  two  or  rather  various  kinds  that  can  be  found 
among  us.  Though  bad  ones  are  to  be  found  in  our  body,  we  are 
not  all  bad,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  convincing  some 
of  my  readers  who  may  be  uninitiated  in  what  have  been  recently 
termed  *  the  mysteries  of  Isis/  that  we  are,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
single-hearted  race,  more  unselfishly  disposed,  and  more  honest  of 
purpose,  than  either  the  public  have  supposed  us  or  books  repre- 
sented us  to  be.  Our  solo  pursuits  do  not  consist  in  perquisite- 
hunting  for  our  families,  punch-brewing  for  our  masters,  or  beer- 
drinking  for  ourselves  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  among  college  reforms, 
whether  already  effected  or  still  contemplated,  there  are  those  which 
can  be  appropriately  applied  in  other  dh'cctions  than  to  the  farther 
abridgment  of  the  already  diminished  privileges  and  perquisites  of 
the  '  College  Scout/ 
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111  of  the  Khedive  is  likely  soon  to  rival  in  greatness  the 

lora  of  the  Pharaohs    and    the   Ptolemies.      Modem 

I .  it  is  true*  compare  with,  ancient  Egyj>t  in  the  number 

mis,  for  Diodorus  tells  ns  that  the  latter  contained 

-  Liid  villages,  while  Herodotns  says  that  in  the  reign 

i-c.  were  in  Eg\*pt  20,000  oitiea.     A\Tiat  successive 

owever,  from  Sesostris  to  the  Calipha,  failed  to  effect, 

.^.,.x..Lied  only  in  part,  has  been  completely  achieved  under 

of  the  Khedive  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  while 

Atid  Cairo  are  fast  becoming  cities  of  palaces,  and  the 

'  Ihe  country  itself  is  every  day  increasing, 

^Mtera  prejudice  attributes  the  present  ignorance  of  the  Mus- 

population  of  Turkey  to  Islamiem,  and  concludes  that  the 

i»f  Mahomet  is  a  bar  to  all  human  progress.     Any  one, 

^  >vho  visited  Eg^pt  ten  years  ago,  and  could  now  see  the 

^TTiirovements  that  have  been,  and  are  still  being,  made  by  the 

would  at  once  have  his  prejudices  very  much  modified,  if 

^l  ttilAJK«^*ther  removed.     He  would  see  the  harhoiir  of  Alexandria, 

"Hid  Onest,  probably,  in  tlie  world,  crowded  ^^ith  the  shipping  of  all 

riB  ;   with  a  new  breakwater  and  new  docks  in  course  of  com- 

n;  warehouses  filled  with  cotton,  grain,  and  other  agricultural 

,  ice,   ready  for  export;  railways  in  operation  or  in  course   of 

touetruction  ;  everywhere,  in  fact,  the  signs  of  increasing  civilisa- 

n..ti  (uiJ  prosperity.     He  would  see  Alexandria  itself  more  hke  an 

T^ean  than  an  Eastern  city,  with  its  magnificent  buildings  and 

.'  des  Consuls,'  that  exceeds  in  size  and  beaRty  any  square 

•  ind  in  Europe.     Ho  would  see  the  land  irrigated,  by  the 

s  overflow  or  by  means  of  machinery,  everywhere  teeming  with 

-Topa  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  beans,  and  peas ;   clover  and 

ric^,   sugar-cane,  tobacco,    and  cotton ;    coffee,    indigo,  and 

the  gardens  producing  apricots  in  May ;  peaches,  plums» 

,  ^  ears,  and  caroobs  in  June;  grapes,  figs,  and  prickly  pears 

ly;  pomegranates,  lemons,  and  dates  in  August;  oranges  in 

tei  lemons  and  bananas  in  November  ;  and  the  mul- 

ville  orange  in  January.     In  old  times,  we  know  there 

ro  in  Egypt ;'   now  there  is  also  *  cotton  in  Eg)^t,'  and 

too,  of  the  best  description.     Even  six  years  ago  there  were 

timn  two  hundred  steam-ploughs  at  work  in  cotton  cultiva- 
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•tion.     Every  mechanical  aid  to  production  has,  in  fact,  been 
use  of,  and  the  result  ib  an  enormous  increase  of  ^'ealth  both 
people  and  their  ruler. 

The  long  sea-passage  has  hitherto  deterred  manv  persons  fro: 
visiting  Eg}'pt  ;  hut  now  that  the  jonmey  from  Brindisi  to  Alexan- 
dria  can  be  made  in  three  days  and  a  half,  the  STiperiority  of  Low< 
Egypt  over  the  south  of  France  or  Italy  as  a  winter  residence 
become  better  kno\T.Ti  and  appreciated.  Cairo  is,  par  edcdkmcei 
the  most  perfect  Arab  city  of  the  present  day,  and  one  in  which  iti 
inhabitants  have,  perbaps,  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  East.  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  sain* 
brions  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and,  in  Alexandria,  even 
the  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  being  tempered  by  a  fresh 
northerly  breeze*  The  Khamseen,  or  hot  south  wind,  however, 
which  prevails  in  April  and  May,  is  at  times  unpleasant ;  and  the 
inuudatioDB  from  the  Nile  render  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  less 
healthy  than  the  summer  and  \dnter.  In  summer,  the  village  of  I 
Ramleh,  four  miles  from  Alexandria,  is  a  charming  residence ;  while 
Cairo,  from  its  clear  dry  atmosphere  and  equable  temperature,  is 
now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  winter  resorts  for  in- 
valids in  the  world*  The  Khedive,  too,  who,  from  his  immense 
wealth,  his  splendid  hospitality,  and  liberal  patronage  of  art,  is 
justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  Haroun-al-Raschid  of  modem  times^ 
is  fast  rendering  his  capital  as  luxurious  as  it  is  interesting. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  invalids  derive  from  a 
winter's  residence  in  a  favourable  climate  is,  that  they  are  enabled, 
to  take  daOy  and  eMcient  exercise  in  the  open  air.     At  Cairo,  thi 
invalid  or  tourist  can  be  constantly  in  the  open  air,  either  on  foot, 
donkey*back,  horse- back,  or  in  a  carriage.     The  atmosphere  is  not 
subject  to  any  sudden  change,  nor  is  there  danger  of  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  such  as  are  experienced  in  niauy  places  in  the  south  oj 
Europe,  nor  cold  cutting  winds  such  as  frequently  prevail  d 
winter  and  spring  at  Nice  and  Naples.      The  complete  change,  too, 
from  the  habits  and  customs  of  Western  Europe  to  those  of  an 
Eastern  city  like  Cairo»  is,  I  am  convinced,  of  immense  importancofl 
to  valetudinarians,  for  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  react  upon 
the  hotly,  and  the  novelty  of  the  new  style  of  life  in  Egypt  gradually 
weans  one  from  a  too-frequent  thought  of  self.    Who  could  think  of  j 
dyspepsia  or  hypochondriasis  whUe  beholding  the  lovely  simrises 
and  glorious  sunsets  which  in  this  foggy  and  comparatively  dismal 
.land  are  never  seen,  or  while  contemplating,  as  at  Tiiebes,  the  ruins 
of  a   civilisation  that  existed   long  before  Athens  and  Home  were 
thought  of,  or  the  history  of  Greece  had  even  been  begun  ?  ■ 

The  pleasantest  months  in  the  year  for  a  residence  at  Cairo  are 
December,  January,  February,  and  March.  The  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  having  subsided,  leave  the  fields  in  November  covered  with  a 
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'■A  niMi  deposit;   then  the  lands  are  put  under  coltiva- 

luriDg  our  winter  months,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  Bpring 

tiis  in  Egypt,  the  Delta,  as  well  as  the  valley  uf  the  Nile,  looks 

il^lijfbtfal  garden,  teeming  with  verdure  and  beautiful  with 

las  of  trees  and  plants.     It  very  seldom  rains  at  Gaiio^ 

'    iiore  than  three  or  four  times  in  the  year.    Dr.  Abbot 

.irops  of  rain  on  December  2G  ;  shght  rain,  January 

^ ;  baaTT  raiu,  January  30 ;  a  few  drops,  February  II  and  1 6  ;  and 

i  kw  drops,  March  6  and  14.     The  thermometer,  on  the  average, 

in  the  month  of  December,  ranges  from  56°  to  64"^'  at  0  a.m.,  and 

to  77°  in  the  afternoon.     In  Januai7,  52^  to  G9^,  and 

•    In  February,  oB'^'  to  69%  and  65^  to  75^.    Iii  March, 

Uf  id  76°,  and  60^  to  78^. 

The  romance  of  travel  in  Egjpt  is,  however,  fast  disappeaiing. 
A  D^w  bridge  has  been  recently  hiiilt  by  the  Khedive  over  the  Nile, 
10  that  traveUers  can  now  go  direct  in  carriages  from  their  hotel  to 
tie  Pyramids  without  being  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  cross  the  river 
m  boats,  and  finish  the  excm-sion  on  camels  or  donkeys.  The  old 
^Dahabaab/  or  Nile  boat,  is  giving  way  to  the  comparatively  luxu- 
nvQS  Nile  steamer;  and  the  charms  of  that  dreamy  Epicurean  hfe, 
ioiiliiig  pp  and  down  the  great  river,  will  soon  become  a  memoly  of 
tke  past.  No  more  encampments  beneath  the  myriad  stars  and  the 
vundroua  sky  of  an  Egyptian  night,  amidst  the  liibp-Luth  of  pillars, 
liieltsks,  and  fallen  temples  of  Luxor  or  Kamak*  Instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  passing  the  night  on  land  under  a  tent,  the  traveller 
ttwr  sleeps  in  his  comfoiiable  berth  on  board  the  Ivhedive's  steamer, 
and  •  does'  the  Nile  in  three  weeks  instead  of  three  months,  as  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  DahabeEihs,  During  the  winter  of  1871, 
More  the  steamers  began  to  ply^  the  price  asked  for  a  first -class 
koit  was  from  90/.  to  120^  a  month,  for  three  or  four  months; 
irhflc  now  the  voyage — 585  miles — from  Cairo  to  Philie,  a  few 
Biles  above  the  first  Cataract,  and  hack  again,  can  be  made,  by  the 
of  Messrs,  Cook  &  Son,  who  are  exclusive  agents  for  the  pas- 
steamers  on  the  Nile  belonging  to  the  Kbedive  Administra* 
at  a  cost  of  44/.,  inelnding  steamer,  living,  guides,  and  all 
necessary  expenses.  Of  course,  those  who  have  plenty  of 
time  and  money  at  their  disposal  can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Dababeahs,  if  they  prefer  that  mode  of  locomotion  ;  but  to  such  as 
ire  limited  in  these  respects,  the  steamers  %v01  he  found  more  con- 
tefii^it.  The  hitter  are  small,  carr>*ing  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
piSBesgars,  and  stop  at  all  the  places  worth  seeing  between  Cairo 
and  the  first  Cataract,  viz,  Beni*Swaif,  Minyeh,  Beni-Hassan, 
Byout,  (rirgeh,  Kench,  Luxor,  Kamak,  Enneh,  Edfou.  Koam- 
Embon,  and  Assuan.  A  day  and  a  half  is  spent  at  Assuan  and 
Philfl?,  and  three  days  at  Luxor  and  Kamak. 

My  readers  would  not,  I  am  certain,  thank  me  for  a  description 
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of  Ciiiro,  its  squares,  streets,  mosques,  and  Imzaai's ;  for  lias  m 
eacli  remai'kahle  spot  in  this  famed  Arab  city  been  *  done'  over  ani 
over  again  by  book -making  travellers  of  every  stamp  ?     Has  n^ 
ever}'  one,  too,  gazed  in  imagination  on  the  Sphinx,  and  ascender 
the  great  Pyramid,  that  covers  an  area  equal  to  the  entire  of  Lta* 
cohi*s*inn-fields,  and  is  one-thii-d  higher  than  the  ball  of  St.  Paul's 
Have  not  the  Gbawazees,  or  dancing-girls,  of  Esneh   been  iJictun 
in  glowing  words  and  painted  on  nodying  canvas  *?  and  have  not  thd 
wonders  of  Thebes,  '  the  city  i^ith  a  hundred  gates,'  and  all  thi 
temples,  colossi,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  tombs  of  Luxor,  Karnal 
Philae,  Syout,  Abydos,  and  Dendera   been  made    familiar  by  tl 
works  of  Heeren,  Lepsius,  Kenrick,  Wilkinson,  and  Ghddon  ?  Thi 
accompanying  engi'aving  pictures  a  phase  of  Egyptian  scenery  whicl 
those  who  have  visited  Luxor  and  Kaniak  will  not  faO  to  recognise. 
My  object,  however,  is  not  to  describe  the  scenery  of  the  Nile,  bu| 
fiimpiy  to  tlireet  attention  to  the  climatic  advantages  of  Eg^pt,  an< 
to  Cairo,  the  city  of  the  Khedive,  as  a  suitable  winter  residence, 
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*  Thon  iakest  not  tiwny,  0  Death  ! 
Thou  fitrikest — absence  perishetb, 

lodlfifereQce  \^  no  more  : 
The  future  brigbteii^  on  our  sight ; 
For  on  the  past  hath  f  allea  a  light 

That  tempta  us  to  adore/  WofdirtettHh, 

^He  is  dead,  and  has  left  nothing  in  this  world  that  resembles 
bm/  These  words,  spoken  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  at  the  close  of 
hk  kndaiion  of  the  elder  Pitt,  may  fairly  be  appHed  to  that  great 
BID  who  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  January  last,  after  a  literary 
meer  extending  over  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  he  gave  to 
Ibe  world  labours  more  various  and  brilliant  than  were  ever  achieved 
hf  any  writer  except  Voltaire ;  while  in  the  highest  range  of  art,  in 
tke  poetic  and  imaginative,  he  must  be  admitted  to  h&vo  iniluiiely 
Voltaire,  With  Lord  Lytton  expires  the  art  of  the  ro- 
The  mantle  of  Sii*  Walter  Scott,  which  descended  directly 
ipon  him,  may  now  enfold  his  quiet  dust  in  the  gray  gloom  of  St. 
Edmund's  Chapel ;  for  assuredly  there  is  none  other  to  assume  thai 
tofal  purple. 

Romance  writing,  as  an  art  distinct  from  poetry,  appears  to  be 
BOW  extinct ;  and  the  photographic  laciilty,  or  the  art  of  retlecting 
aduttl  life  exactly  as  it  is,  alone  remains.  There  is  no  living 
'  who  could  create  an  Edgar  Ravenswood,  a  Lucy  Ashton,  a 
-^eux,  or  a  Zanoni ;  or  any  one  figure  in  that  long  line  of 
itBSges,  all  radiant  with  the  hght  of  a  poetic  mind.  Indeed,  could 
neh  a  conception  arise  in  the  brain  of  a  modern  novelist,  be  would 
ttoet  likely  reject  the  poetic  image  as  high-tlown  and  unnatural, 
B^  hft¥ing  within  him  the  stuff  wherewith  to  fashion  to  complete- 
ness snch  an  embryo,  or  a  fancy  strong  enough  to  give  it  hfe. 

The  atmosphere  we  breathe  in  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Bulwer 
k  the  atmosphere  of  romance.  Before  you  have  read  a  couple  of 
chapters  you  are  in  a  new  world  ;  yet  nothing  seems  unreal ;  the 
rharscters  are  living  men  and  women,  but  they  live  in  another 
wcrid  than  ours.  They  are  of  that  grander  statiu-e  which  the  painter 
mtk  the  heroic* 

It  13  curious  to  consider  that  when  Edward  Lytton  Buhver  first 
tnn.rr^*'!!  the  world  with  J^Uann,  Scott  still  reigned  al  Kii\>o\*'&tati, 
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the  cliief  luminary  of  the  world  of  letters.  But  two  years  earlier,  wre^ 
aud  ruin  had  come  upon  that  splendid  life,  to  he  met,  perhaps,  vcn 
heroically  than  ever  calamity  was   encountered  since  the  days 
Themistocles,      The  'ftdzard  of  tlie  North  sat  among  his  householi 
gods — ^his  oak  carvings,  rescued  fi'om  Scottish  ahbeys;  his  coats 
mail ;  his  gothic  ceilings  in  carton -pierre  ;  and,  kno^ving  not  how  sooi 
he  might  be  bidden  to  depart  from  them  for  ever,  wrote  on,  wii 
cheerful  unHagging  zeal,  eager,  desfiite  advancing  jears  and  fasi 
declining  health,  to  redeem  his  fortunes  aud  his  honour,  and  wi] 
oft'  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  debt  with  the  contents  of  his  ink' 
bottle. 

To  Bulwer  it  was  given  never  to  write  for  daily  bread.     He  wi 
the  ideal  romancer,  whose  Pegasus  was  never  goaded  into  labour  b; 
poverty's  stinging  lash.    From  his  very  boyhood  he  was  an  artist,  fa 
more  consciously  and  deliberately  artistic  than  Scott  ever  was*     Hi 
was  indeed,  from  the  beginning,  a  thinker,  which  Scott  was  not, 
Scott  the  creative  and  reproductive  faculty  seemed  to  be  a  God-give: 
power^  which  required  no  cultivation — the  soil  fertile  as  those  virgin 
cotton  fiehls  which  need  neither  plough  nor  manure.    In  all  Bcott'i 
letters  and  diaries  there  is  no  hint  of  his  ever  having  thought  ol 
his  art  as  an   art,    not  the   faintest  indication   of  those  laboriou 
days  and  nights  wliich  Dickens^ — as  revealed  to  us  by  Mr,  Forster- 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  composition  of  a  novel.      Scott  wroi 
as  the  birds  sing.     The  art  of  concealing  art  was  unnecessary  t< 
him.     He  had  no  art  to  conceal.     With  Bulwer  it  was  otherwise, 
He  was  not  content  to  take  his  genius  as  he  found  it,  hke  Scott^l 
but  set  himself  sedulously  to  the  work  of  self-culture.     His  educa- 
tion seems  to  have  begun  afresh  when  he  left  the  University.    Hii 
own  words  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  PcUutm,  i^Titten  for  the  edi- 
tion of  1835,  best  describe  his  earnestness,  and  are  worthy  to 
remembered  by  every  writer  who  desires  to  be  an  artist: 

'  For  the  formation  of  my  story  I  studied  with  no  slight  atten 
tion  the  great  works  of  my  predecessors,  and  attempted  to  derive 
from  that  study  certain  rules  and  canons  to  serve  me  as  a  guide  ; 
and,  if  some  of  ray  younger  contemporaries,  whom  I  could  name^ 
woidd  only  condescend  to  take  the  same  preliminary  pains  that  I 
did,  I  am  sure  that  the  result  would  be  much  more  brilliant.  It 
often  happens  to  me  to  be  consulted  by  persons  about  to  attempt 
fiction,  and  I  invariably  find  that  they  imagine  they  have  only  to  sit 
down  and  write.  They  forget  that  art  does  not  come  by  inspira- 
tion, and  that  the  novelist,  deaHng  constantly  with  contrast  and 
efifect,  must,  in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  study  to 
be  an  aaiist.  They  paint  pictures  for  posterity  without  having  learned  ^ 
to  draw,'  ■ 

In  the  sauie  preface  the  author  describes  the  reception  of  this 
his  first   important  work^ — for  Ftilkiand  can   be   considered  only 
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•Bbri— -how,  &b  in  the  case  of  Vanity  Falr^  the  pub- 
Biitf^s  '  reader'  '  pronounced  tho  most  utifaYOurahle  and  damiuBg 
OfWoii  upon  its  chances  of  success — an  opinion  fortunately  reversed 
by  Mr.  Oilier,  the  able  and  ingenious  author  of  MeHilla,  to  whom 
ii  WIS  then  referred.  The  book  was  publisLud,'  continues  the 
izilhciTt  *  mnd  I  may  add  that  for  about  two  months  it  appeared  in 
i  inr  way  of  perishing  prematurely  in  its  cradle.  With  the  excep- 
^^f  two  most  flattering  and  generously-indulgent  notices  in  the 
^^kry  Gtufite  and  tbe  Examiner^  and  a  very  encouraging  and 
WKBPf  critieism  in  the  Athts,  it  was  received  by  the  critics  Avith 
■iillinilMHiii  or  abuse.  They  mistook  its  purpoit,  and  translated  its 
mUm  Utesally*  But  about  the  third  month  it  rose  rapidly  in  the 
ilfOBr  il  has  since  continued  to  maintain.' 
m  Tawunds  the  conclusion  of  the  same  preface  he  adds  : 
m  *  I  knew  not  a  single  critic,  and  scarcely  a  single  author,  when 
I  begin  to  write.  I  have  never  received  to  thii^  day*  a  single  word 
of  esiocnuiigement  from  any  of  those  writers  who  were  considered  at 
one  time  the  diapensera  of  reputation.  Long  after  my  name  was 
Aol  quite  unknown  in  every  other  country  where  English  literature 
k  meeiTed,  the  great  quarterly  journals  of  my  own  disdained  to  re- 
MiQse  my  exiatence/ 

■  It  ironld  have  been  strange  indeed  if  such  a  book  as  PeJham 
■Oitld  have  long  failed  to  attract  the  public,  however  roughly  handled 
If  tke  csritica,  with  their  natural  aversion  from  novelty,  and  innate 
mwfllingness  to  recognise  a  new  planet  in  the  literary  heaven. 
Swrfy  altogether  the  most  wonderfid  book  ever  written  at  three- 
md-twdDiy.  The  sparkle  of  its  wit,  the  richness  of  its  humour,  the 
keen  edge  of  its  worldly  wisdom,  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  the 
rtOTT  wa8  written  ;  and  Pelham,  trifler  and  boy  as  he  may  he,  charms 
md  delights  us  still.  We  excuse  his  long  curls  and  his  velvet* 
iolbri  his  dancing  lessons  and  his  amours  after  the  manner  of  Le 
8|gD,  for  the  sake  of  a  vivacity  that  never  tiros,  sustained  by  shrewd- 
1B8  and  common  sense  that  fiU  us  with  %voi]der  at  his  creator's 
k&ovledge  of  the  world  and  the  human  heart.  The  book  overflows  with 
good  things.  Every  other  page  sparkles  with  an  epigram.  Pelham  is 
GbaBterfield  put  into  action,  but  with  a  life  and  gaiety  that  Chest-er- 
field  never  coold  have  had<  He  is  more  French,  however,  than 
^lish  ;  and  one  fancies  the  sources  of  his  author's  inspiration,  at 
k  stage,  were  for  the  most  part  continental.  His  morals,  like 
ilU  fteurg  on  his  handkerchiefs,  have  a  perfume  of  the  Re- 
gency, and  are  only  above  the  Le  Sage  and  Fielding  standard  in  so 
fu  as  they  are  more  aristocratic.  He  fights  a  duel  vt^th  a  Parisian 
tiadesman  from  a  somewhat  quixotic  idea  of  honour,  but  is  not 
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above  a  vulgar  intrigue,  which  involves  his  secret  adfuission  to  a  far- 
mer's homestead,  and  which  might  have  resulted  in  his  ignomimoua 
expulsion  from  that  temple  of  the  British  virtues. 

That  critics  were  not  indulgent  to  this  modern  Lord  Fanny  isl 
hai'dly  surprising,  ^lUthough  obviously  designed  to  caricature  the: 
smaller  vices  of  society,  Pelham*s  elegant  insolence  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  offend  the  prejudices  and  rouse  the  ire  of  the  critical 
mind.  His  placid  impertinencei  his  contempt  for  *  majors  in  the 
line,  royal  dukes,  and  that  sort  of  people,*  suggested  a  sense  ofi 
I  Buperiority  in  the  author*  The  smaller  tribe  of  critics  had  no  favour 
for  a  writer  who  thought  so  well  of  himself,  and  whose  critii 
powers  were  as  much  above  their  own  as  his  knowdedge  of  the  worl 
and  of  books  was  wider  than  their  own.  Bulwer  was  too  great  a 
power  to  be  admitted  easily  into  the  republic  of  letters.  But  if,  in 
the  very  floodtide  of  public  favour,  he  complained  of  the  neglect  of 
the  quarterhes,  yet,  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve,  writing  of  Da- 
Musset,  *  II  a  eu  plus  que  jamais  le  suffmge  des  gens  du  monde> 
des  jeunes  femmes ;  il  a  mis  en  colore  des  critiques  gi'otesques  ei 
grossiers ;  rien  n'a  manque  k  sa  faveur.' 

For  a  yoimg  man  entering  the  world,  Pdimm  should  be  a  text-i 
book*  What  a  profound  knowledge  of  poor  humanity  is  contained 
in  the  following  passage  ! — ^and  the  book  abounds  T\ith  such  pass- 
ages : 

*  Why  is  it,  by  the  bye,  that  to  be  pleased  with  oneself  is  the 
smrest  way  of  oi^ending  everybody  else  ?  If  any  one,  male  or  fe- 
male, an  evident  admirer  of  his  or  her  own  perfections,  enter  a 
room,  how  perturbed,  restless,  and  unhappy  every  individual  of  the 
offender's  sex  instantly  becomes  !  For  them  not  only  enjoyment  bu' 
tranquillity  is  over,  and  if  they  could  annihilate  the  unconscious  vic- 
tim of  their  spleen,  I  fully  believe  no  Christian  toleration  would 
come  in  the  way  of  that  last  extreme  of  animosity.  For  a  coxcomb 
there  is  no  mercy,  for  a  coquette  no  pardon.  They  are,  as  it  were» 
the  dissenters  of  society ;  no  crime  is  too  bad  to  be  imputed  to 
them ;  they  do  not  boheve  the  rehgion  of  others ;  they  set  up  a 
deity  of  their  own  vanity ;  all  the  orthodox  vanities  of  others  are 
offended.  Then  comes  the  bigotry  —  the  stake,  the  a tito-da-jc  of 
scandal,  WTiat,  alas,  is  so  implacable  as  the  rago  of  vanity  ?  Wbhi 
so  restless  as  its  persecution  ?  Take  from  a  man  his  fortune,  his 
house,  his  reputation,  but  flatter  his  vanity  in  each,  and  be  will  for- 
give you.  Heap  upon  him  l>enefits,  fill  him  with  blessings ;  but  ir- 
ritate his  aelf-love,  and  you  have  made  the  ver^^^  best  man  an  ingrate. 
He  will  sting  you  if  he  can  :  yon  cannot  blame  him  ;  yon  yourself 
have  instilled  the  venom.  This  is  one  reason  why  you  must  not 
always  reckon  upon  gratitude  in  conferring  an  obligation.  It  is  a 
very  high  mind  to  which  gratitude  is  not  a  painful  sensation,  K 
you  wish  to  please,  you  will  find  it  wiser  to  receive — solicit  evea 
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— fcfOQTs  lltan  to  accord  them ;  for  the  vanity  of  the  obliger  is 
Anjn  ^tleredy  thai  of  the  ohlige  rarely/ 
OrtgBiii  thia: 

'  As  for  me  I  went  honie,  enriched  with  two  new  observations. 
Finif  tlkat  ooe  may  not  speak  of  anything  relative  to  a  foreign  coun- 
tiy,  18  asm  would  if  one  was  a  native.  National  censures  become 
firtifnkr  affix>Bts. 

*Seeo&diy,  that  those  who  know  mankind  in  theory  seldom  know  it 
m  prtetice ;  the  very  wisdoia  that  conceives  a  iiile,  is  accompanied 
villi  the  abstraetioD,  or  the  vanity,  which  destroys  it.  I  mean  that 
tbt  ph3o9opher  of  the  cabinet  is  often  too  diffident  to  pot  into  action 

obserrations,  or  too  eager  for  display  to  conceal  their  design. 
Vmcent  values  himself  upon  his  science  du  monde.  He  has 
nai  modi  npoiD  men,  he  has  reflected  more;  he  lays  down  aphorisms 
togoWHTO  or  to  please  them.  He  goes  into  society;  he  is  cheated 
iy  tba  <me  half,  and  the  other  half  he  offends.  The  sage  in  the 
oAioti  is  but  a  fool  in  the  salon;  and  the  most  consummate  men  of 
die  world  are  those  who  have  considered  the  least  on  it/ 

Here  is  another  little  bit,  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Frances : 

*  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  a  book  written  the  other  day, 
viiich  professes  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  good  society.  Not 
bowing  what  to  make  us  say  in  English,  the  author  has  made  us 
ttlk  nothing  but  French.  I  have  often  wonderetl  what  common  peo- 
lls  think  of  us,  since  in  their  novels  they  always  affect  to  portray  us 
III  £j3ier«nt  from  themselves.  I  am  very  much  afraid  we  are  in  all 
thiDgs  exactly  like  them,  except  in  being  more  simple  and  unaf- 
hded*  The  higher  the  rank,  indeed,  the  less  pretence,  because  there 
il  less  to  pretend  to.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  our  manners  are 
litfttr  than  low  persons' :  ours  are  more  natural,  because  they  imi- 
tile  no  one  else ;  theirs  are  affected,  because  they  think  to  imitate 
don;  and  what  is  evidently  borrowed  becomes  vulgar*  Original 
i&etation  is  sometimes  good  ton ;  imitated  affectation,  always  bad/ 

Considered  as  a  story,  pure  and  simple,  Fdhitm  is  full  of  power; 
ind  coming  upon  the  world  as  it  did  in  the  period  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott's  decline,  must  have  been  a  revelation.  It  was  the  Byronic 
Sebool  reduced  to  prose,  and  acclimatised  to  Berkeley -square.  Read 
far  the  first  time,  or  re-read  after  a  lapse  of  years,  it  quickens  the 
pulse  and  stirs  the  blood  of  the  most  hhise  novel-reader. 

Sir  Reginald  Glanville,  when  first  he  appears  before  us,  with  his 
iog,  his  cloak,  and  his  tendency  to  tling  himself  upon  the  ground 
«id  weep  floods  of  tears,  has,  perhaps,  something  of  a  rocnni  air;  but 
ikis  impression  vanishes  at  once  when  we  see  him  in  action,  and 
tliire  are  no  scenes  in  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  fiction  finer  than 
those  in  which  he  appears  ;  no  episode  in  any  romance  more  thrillingly 
I«lhetic  than  his  brief  record  of  his  guilty  and  fatal  love.  Modelled 
ttpon,  or  at  any  rate  reeaJJiu^,  Byron's  Giaour,  it  stands  \siffimldi^^ 
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in  modem  pro66  eompoBitioti,  condensing  into  one  vivid  chapter  ma 
terial  for  a  three -voltinio  uovel. 

What  cau  be  finer  than  that  brief  dialogue  in  which  the  avenge 
reveals  himself  to  his  victim,  when  our  interest  is  heightened 
fever  point  by  the  mysteiy  which  surrounds  them,  and  we,  as  yet 
know  not  the  ^v^ong  w^hich  has  inspired  that  deadly  bate  ? 

*  Just  as  TviTell  w^as  leaving  the  room,  Warburton  put  his  ha 
npon  his  shoulder .     **  Stay,**  said  he,  **  I  am  going  your  way, 
will  accompany  you/'    He  turned  round  to  Thornton  (who  was 
ready  talking  with  the  IMai'quia),  as  he  said  this,  and  waved  his  band 
as  if  to  prevent  hia  foUowiug  ;  the  next  moment  Tyrrell  and 
self  had  left  the  room. 

*  I  could  not  now  remain  longer.     I  felt  a  feverisii  restlessnea 
which  impelled  me  ou wards.     I  ijuitted  the  salon,  and  was  on  th 
€9calkr  before  the  gamesters  had  descended,     Warburton  was, 
deed,  but  a  few  steps  before  mo ;  the  stairs  were  but  very  dimlj 
lighted  by  one  expiring  lamp ;  he  did  not  turn  round  to  see  me^  aE 
was  probably  too  much  engrossed  to  bear  me, 

**  You  may  yet  have  a  favourable  reverse,"  said  he  to  Tyrrell, 
"  Impossible  r*  replied  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  anguis 

that  it  thriJled  me  to  the  very  heart,     ''I  am  an  utter  beggar; 

have  nothing  in  the  world,     I  have  no  expectation  but  to  starve/* 

*  While  he  was  saying  this,  I  perceived  by  the  faint  and  un 
certain  light  that  Warburton's  hand  was  raised  to  his  own  coit 
tenance. 

'*  Have  you  no  hope — no  spot  wherein  to  look  for  comfort  ? 
beggary  yoinr  absolute  and  only  possible  resource  from  famine?*' 
rephed,  in  a  low  suppressed  tone, 

*  At  that  moment  we  were  just  descending  into  the  coortya 
Warburton  was  but  one  step  behind  T}TreU,     The  latter  made 
answer ;  but  as  he  passed  from  the  dark  staircase  into  the  cle 
moonlight  of  the  court,  I  caught  a  gUmpso  of  the  big  tears  whic 
rolled  heavily  and  silently  down  his  cheeks.    Warburton  laid 
hand  upon  him. 

''  Turn,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  '*your  cup  is  not  yet  full;  loc 
upon  me — and  remanherr' 

*  I  pressed  forward;  the  light  shone  full  upon  the  countenance  i 
the  speaker — the  dark  hair  was  gone — my  suspicions  were  true- 
discovered  at  one  glance  the  bright  locks  and  lofty  brow^  of  Reginald 
Glanville,  Slowly  Tyrrell  gazed,  as  if  he  were  endeaYouring  to  rep 
some  terrible  remembrance,  which  gathered,  with  every  instant,  more 
fearftdly  upon  him  ;  imtil,  as  the  stem  countenance  of  Glanville 
grew  darker  and  tlarker  in  its  mingled  sconi  and  defiance,  he  uttered 
one  low  cry,  and  sank  senseless  on  the  earth/ 

The  murder  scene,  and  the  scene  in  the  thieves'  sanctuary,  are 
of  the  order  that  would  be  now  called  'sensational;'  but,  alas,  where 
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h  Uin  band  tlwit  could  naw  match  them  ?  We  hardly  draw  breath 
ikSe  Pdluuu  is  in  that  den  of  infamy ;  we  feel  the  nameless  horror 
if  thai  Ofdeal  throagh  which  the  shivering  wretch  Dtiwson  must  pass 
hiate  he  can  be  sufiered  to  escape  into  the  outer  world.  The 
scenes  in  the  Fortunea  of  Nlgelt  brilliant  though  they 
tame  in  comparison.  But  there  are  bits  in  Rtih  Boy, 
the  night  scene  in   Glasgow,  which  have  the  same  living 


I  liave  lingered  on  Pelham^  because  I  thiuk,  taking  the  author's 
aCtrecDe  youth  into  consideration,  it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his 
beoka.  There  are  many  who,  like  the  admirers  of  Phktrwk,  still 
c&Dg  fondly  to  the  idea  that  this  first  novel  of  Lord  Lyttou's  is  his 
lot.  The  stories  which  immediately  followed  faU  far  below  this  one 
in  bnghtn^ss  and  power ;  and  it  is  not,  I  fancy,  till  the  appearance 
it  Kmfene  Aram^  published  four  years  later,  which  Lord  Lytton 
loDsdf  for  many  years  esteemed  his  masterpiece,  that  he  equalled 
Ui  first  success.  Yet  to  say  this  is  to  detract  in  no  manner  from 
Ike  merits  of  the  Dlaowned,  Devfreua:,  and  Paid  Clifford,  each  the 
««k  of  a  master- liand,  and  work  which  no  other  hand  could  have 

In  Kiuiene  Aram  we  have  poetry,  philosophy,  woman's  love,  of 
that  pure  and  self* sacrificing  type  dear  to  the  poets,  a  tender  per- 
ndiDg  taelancJioly,  which  prepares  the  reader's  mind  for  the  deep 
Itlgedj  of  the  close,  and — *  sensation.'  The  gradual  discovery  of 
ike  mine  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  that  kind  of  writing  which  has 
Dee  been  described  as  '  detective  literature  ;*  but  here,  as  in  all 
Loid  Lyttron*s  novels,  wit  and  humour,  together  with  character-paint- 
WfWA  finished  as  the  pictures  of  Meiasonier,  relieve  the  gloom  of  the 
ii^iaUon,  and  lighten  the  oppression  that  weighs  upon  us  in  the  sense 
of  impending  doom. 

Before  the  publication  <yi  Eugene  Aram,  the  young  Romancer 
ksd  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  poet.  His  Siamese  TtvinH,  how- 
«Ter,  a  satirical  and  semi -sentimental  poem  in  Byronic  metre,  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  subject ;  and  one  regrets  that  so  much 
aclodious  verse  should  have  been  wasted  upon  twin  heroes  whose 
lAimy  complexions,  high  cheek-bones,  and  exceptional  deformity 
place  them  without  the  pale  of  the  reader*s  sympathy.  But  here,  in 
1  Tery  powerful  incantation  scene,  we  have  Bulwer*s  first  essay  in 
thi!  field  of  the  supematurd^ — that  wide  and  shadowy  realm  which 
h^  afterwards  so  strong  a  fascination  for  him.  Here,  too,  we  come 
span  a  passage  strikingly  characteristic  of  one  in  whom  the  love  of 
knowledge  was  ever  a  passion — who  in  the  last  Aveek  of  his  brilliant 
Kfc  spoke  hopefully  to  Professor  Jowett  about  devoting '  next  summer' 
to  a  renewed  study  of  Plato* 
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*  0  nighU  !— O  solitudes  !— what  deep 
*  Delight,  and  part*,  was  drank  from  you  I 

Ne'er  from  my  boyhood's  golden  sleep, 

Such  druftma  of  glory  grew  t 

If  I  could  |>oar  what  1  have  felt, 
O  knowledgej  with  ita  buruing  prayer. 
When  to  thy  shrine  my  heart  hath  knelt  \-^ 

If  1  could  to  the  worltl  declare^ 
Ooe  tithe  of  that  which  hntli  the  power 
To  till  with  tipecch  ruy  lonely  hour  ; 
One  whisper  of  tbe  wondrous  voices, 
In  which  the  uuwitness'd  soul  rejoices  ; — 
O,  if But,  fated  in  their  birth, 

The  firstboni  of  our  feelings  perish  ; 
And  later  thoughts  tlmt  cling  to  earth, 

Our  earthly  aatures  only  cherish. 
And  if  at  times  within  the  breast 

The  unseen  habitant  m  stirT'd^ 
And  chafes  agaiuBt  its  tinrrow  rest 

Like  some  iniprison'd  bird  j 
Back  to  its  sullen  home,  repreat, 
We  curb  too  well  the  pining  guest ; 

Until,  all  reconciled  and  tamed. 
It  loves  the  barfi  which  fate  hath  framed  ; 

Yea  1  in  tlit*  very  face  of  day, 
Content  with  custom 'd  i=.lavery,  singB, 
And  calm'd  within  it*  cage  of  clay. 
Forgets  it^  ekiea  and  folds  it3  wings/ 

To  recapitulate  tbe  titles  of  books  known  to  all  the  readinj 
world,  loved  to  enthusiasm  by  tbe  youug,  and  appreciated  by 
thoughtftd  miuds,  would  bo  futile.      Lord  Lytton's  historical  novela 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  a  reputation,  tbougb  they  form  ix 
bis  career  only  an  episode.  UmLast  Daifs  o/Pompril  is  now  admitted 
to  be  cue  of  tbe  best^  if  not  tlie  best,  among  archaeological  romances  J 
And  be  is  tbe  originator,  aa  well  as  tbe  sole  master,  of  that  new| 
school  of  the  supematui'al  in  which  science  and  a  profound  acquaint-* 
ance  with  recondite  sources  of  leai-ning  go  band  in  band  mth  the! 
poet's  romantic  fancy.      The  oriental   diableries   of  Beckford,   tbe 
mediaeval  hobgoblins  and  white  ladies  of  Scott,  the  nightmare  visiona     i 
of  Mrs.  Slxelley,  fade  before  tbe  creations  of  this  richer  fancy.    TheraM 
is  something  that  almost  approaches  tbe  shadowy  grandeur  of  inspi- 
ration in  the  splendom-  of  these  pictures ;   and  one  can  fancy  that 
nervous  band  may  have  trembled  as  it  traced  the  glowing  w^ords, 
that  sensitive  organisation  may  have  been  thrilled  with  a  mystic 
power,  as  if  some  influence  beyond  the  confines  of  imagination,  some 
spirit  stronger  than  mere  human  fancy,  had  guitled  the  Bomancer'ftJ 
pen.  ^ 

Lord  L}^ton*s  studies  in  the  world  of  magic  seem  tbe  natural 
resource  of  an  intellect  for  which  tbe  vast  continent  of  fact  w^as  too 
narrow  a  domain.     Tired  of  the  beaten  tracks  which  bis  swift  foot- 
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had  explored  from  boyhood,  his  fancy  took  refiif^o  in  the  hyper- 
I  garden  of  the  unreal ;  and  from  researches  which  three  hundred 
T«M8  Ago  tnight  have  achieved  for  Mm  the  honourable  distinction  of 
ipbiee  in  the  sttite  trials,  he  gathered  the  materials  for  two  of  his 
lioil  mnarkable  books,  Zanoni  and  the  Strange  Story,  How  wide 
Ike  distance  between  them,  yet  in  both  how  remarkable  the  power, 
I0V  laTish  the  fancy,  how  rich  the  invention !  And  in  both  how 
i«odarfal  that  c[Qality  which  disting^uished  his  mind  from  all  other 
aiods — the  predominant  characteriBtic  of  yoiithfulness  !  Read  .1 
Stfamffe  Stor^  in  ignorance  of  its  authorship,  and  you  would  ex- 
dum,  *  This  must  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  five-and-twenty.* 
Vigour,  freshness,  ardour,  \ivacity,  brighten  every  page,  give  life  to 
tlid  personages,  charm  to  the  stylo,  stren<jfth  to  tlie  story.  One 
migfat  suppose  the  metaphysical  argument  (wbieh  here  and  there 
iomewluit  weighs  down  the  story  as  a  story,  hut  which  was  ueeessai'y 
lo  tbd  elucidation  of  the  author's  purpose)  to  have  been  supplied  by 
moc  older  hand — some  grave  sage,  like  the  Dn  Faber  of  the  story, 
boJdng  over  the  pages,  and  interpolating  them  T^ith  the  results  of 
ItBH-a-eentmry^s  reading,  while  the  yonng  romancer  gave  the  reins 
ki  Us  liriglit  fancy  and  revelled  in  the  wildness  of  his  undisciplined 
imgination*  Margrave  himself,  in  the  childlike  intensity  of  his 
unnal  nature,  could  not  be  younger  or  more  exuberant  than  Lord 
L|tloii  appears  in  this  hook.  And  yet  in  hard  and  obscure  study 
tbme  liad  he  found  the  Medea  whose  baths  and  potions  renewed  his 
iiitaOectnal  youth.  Indeed,  for  him  Pallas  Athen:B  was  always  doing 
tile  work  of  Medea- 

In  Zanojii,  written  nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  there  is  more 
ftihos  but  less  power.  That  dweller  on  the  threshold,  whose  appall- 
mg  form  looms  on  us  even  through  the  mists  of  childhood,  is  not  bo 
gneal  a  conception  as  Margrave,  the  revivified  sensualist,  beautiful  as 
Sitiire  herself,  and  as  remorseless.  Nor  is  the  grandest  scene  in  the 
CirKer  novel  equal  to  that  subhme  picture  on  the  Australian  downs 
iriiefe  the  rush  of  the  storm-driven  cattle  annihilates  the  last  hope 
if  tie  dying  necromancer.  But  the  lieroine  of  Zanoni  is  a  sweeter 
■ulion  than  the  somewhat  ner^xdess  and  invertebrate  Lilian  of  the 
Strange  Story,  Yiola  is  poetry  itself,  and  her  love  for  the  mystic 
fl^e  is  the  sweetest,  purest  passion  that  ever  poet  imagined.  In 
Zaaoni  we  have  Lord  Lytton,  as  a  poet,  at  his  best.  This,  I  take  it, 
ii  the  poetic  period.  And  to  this  period  belong  Ernest  Maltrav*:r8, 
with  its  sequel,  a  story  savouring  something  of  the  Goethe  school  ; 
*^  ' '  and  Moniinrf:  and  that  darker  romance  Lnt'retia,  in  which  the 
r  approaches,  in  the  sublimity  of  horror,  nearer  to  the  altitude 
wfthe  Greek  dramatists  than  any  other  modem  writer,  in  his  highest 
flight,  has  ever  reached.  But,  great  as  he  appears  as  the  master  of 
the  supernatural  school,  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  piu-est,  and  most 
feiiect  of  all  his  books  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which,  foi^aking  for  a  while 
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the  fertile  field  of  romance  where  ho  had  gathered  such  richhan-esti 
he  entered  the  calmer  domain  of  home  life,  acd  in  the  matTirity 
Lis  intellect  and  the  foil  flush  of  bis  power,  created  for  himself  a  ne 
style  and  won  a  new  reputation** 

The  Caxfonit  m  Bulwer*s  magnnm  opiin.  The  plot  is  simplicili 
itself,  but  there  is,  at  least,  one  scene  of  rare  dramatic  power.  Tl 
characters  possess  hardly  the  chann  of  perfect  novelty,  for  they  ra 
mind  us  of  familiar  figmxs,  drawn  by  a  master- hand,  yet  they  snrpa 
the  older  types,  both  in  moral  beanty  and  intellectual  variety,  and  i 
matchless  among  the  creations  of  modern  writers,  Augustine  Caxt 
may  bear  some  family  likeness  ttj  Mr.  Shandy,  hut,  besides  a  wealt 
of  erudition,  and  a  happiness  of  illustration  beyond  the  com}>ass 
the  latter,  he  possesses  all  those  higher  qualities  and  nobler  attribat 
which  Mr*  Shandy  needed  to  make  him  a  credita-ble  acquaintance 
a  desirable  companion.  That  in  this  book  the  great  novelist  pe 
mitted  himself  to  coquet  a  little  with  the  Muse  of  his  famou 
predecessor,  there  seems  hardly  room  for  doubt.  His  own  re 
marks  upon  Sterne,  in  his  adniirable  essay  On  Style,  are  appropnati 
here : 

*  I  know  not  if  any  of  his  contemporaries,  mighty  prose  write 
though  they  were,  had,  on  the  whole,  so  subtle  and  fine  a  perceptio 
of  the  various  capacities  of  oui-  language  as  the  author  of  Trhtra 
Shindif,  With  what  linger,  how  light  and  how  strong,  he  flies  ov€ 
the  keys  of  the  instrument !  What  delicate  elegance  he  can  extra 
from  words  the  most  colloquial  and  vulgate  !  and  again,  with  son 
word  unfamiliar  and  strange,  how  abruptly  he  strikes  on  the  universa 
chords  of  laughter  \  He  can  play  with  the  massive  weights  of  on 
language  as  a  juggler  plays  with  his  airy  balls.  In  an  age  whe 
other  grand  writers  were  squaring  their  periods  by  rule  and  compas 
he  flings  forth  his  jocund  sentences  loose  and  at  random  ;  now 
towards  the  stars,  now  down  into  puddles  ;  yet  how  they  shine  w^h€ 
they  soar,  and  how  lightly  rebound  when  they  fall !  But  I  sbou 
have  small  respect  for  the  critic  who  advised  the  youthful  author 
emulate  the  style  of  Sterne*  Only  writers  the  most  practised  could 
safely  venture  an  occasional,  restrained,  imitation  of  his  frohcsom| 
zoneless  graces/ 

The  author  of  the  Ccixto-ns  never  descends  to  puddles.  Tl 
atmosphere  of  this  book  is  pure  as  the  ether  of  that  new  world 
which  its  hero  goes  in  qnest  of  fortune.  What  a  change  sine 
Pdhtmif  Instead  of  the  young  man's  knowledge  of  the  world,  wa 
have  the  matnrer  mind,  with  its  deep  insight,  its  profound  mastery 
of  the  human  heart.  Instead  of  the  varnished  graces  of  a  Hervey 
or  a  Chesterfield,  we  have  the  soul  of  chivalry  inspbing  the  modest 
acts  and  quiet  words  of  English  gentlemen — ^a  life  the  most  su- 

*  '  Je  dirai  du  talent  vrai,  comme  od  I'a  dit  de  rumour,  que  c'e&t  ua  grand  re* 
wmmanoeur^* — Sainte-Bttive, 
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|iCBelj  Christitm  that  fiction  has  ever  embodied.  If  Pdhatn  he 
•  test-book  for  the  worldling,  a  chart  whereby  the  drawing-room 
BiTigmtor  may  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoala  of  society's  shallow  ocean, 
Ibe  Cartofts  is  assaredly  a  gospel  for  the  mind  whicli  has  holier 
■finlloiiB  than  worldly  success — a  lantern  to  light  the  way  to  the 


ITie  mass  of  information,  the  vast  extent  of  reading,  revealed 
ijkh  m  lariflh  carelessness,  as  it  were  nu consciously,  in  the  book- 
ivm*s  rambling  talk,  must  surely  surprise  even  the  most  enlightened 
wmitr^  Yei»  despite  his  learning,  the  scholar  is  never  dull.  Hie 
p&cetvi  easy  diction,  his  quiet  humour,  his  humanitarianism,  shed 
thor  g«ntl6  light  on  subjects  the  most  obscure,  upon  iUustrations 
tki  moot  recondite.  One  wotdd  entreat  him  to  go  ou  talking,  to 
lA  for  ever.  The  temptation  to  skip  hardly  assails  the  most 
;s  reader.     We  are  almost  as  fond  of  the  book  at  fifteen  as 

are  at  thirty ;    for   passion    and    tenderness    and   profoiindest 

loa  go  hand  in  hand  with  its  enidition.  We  feel  its  poetry  be* 
fan  w©  ean  appreciate  the  perfection  of  its  style. 

Here  is  a  little  acene  of  subtle  pathos.  The  middle-aged  soho- 
kr  liears,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  lifetime,  of  his  first  love : 

*  When  I  had  told  all,  and  given  him  the  kind  messages  with 
lUch  I  had  been  charged  by  husband  and  wife,  he  smiled  faintly  ; 
ni  tiien,  shading  bis  face  with  his  hand^  he  seemed  to  muse,  not 
ifeerfEilljt  perhaps,  for  I  heard  him  sigh  once  or  twice. 

**And  EUinor,'*  said  he  at  last,  without  looking  up  ;  **Lady 
EIxiMkr,  I  mean — she  is  very,  verj — " 
Very  what,  sir?" 

'  Very  handsome  still  ?" 

vHandsome  ;  yes,  handsome,  certainly!  Bnt  I  thought  more 
ttker  manner  than  her  face.  And  then  Fanny,  Miss  Fanny,  is  so 
jwuig!" 

••  Ah  !"  said  my  father,  murmuring  in  Greek  the  celebrated  lines 
ttf  which  Pope*8  translation  is  familiar  to  us  all : 

**  Like  leavei*  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  green  tu  youth,  now  withering  oti  the  ground.*' 

•'  Well,  flo  they  wish  to  see  me.  Did  EUinor,  Lady  EDinor,  say 
tiiat»  or  her^ — her  husband  ?** 

••  HeJT  hosband,  certainly.  Lady  EUinor  rather  iipplied  than 
said  it." 

**  We  shall  see/*  said  my  father.  **  Open  the  window,  this  room 
ii  stiBing.** 

*  I  opened  the  window,  which  looked  on  the  Strand.  The  noise, 
llie  voices^  the  trampling  feet,  the  rolling  wheels,  became  doubly 
iodible.  ily  father  leant  out  for  some  moments,  and  I  stood  by 
tig  dde.    He  turned  to  me  with  a  serene  face* 
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"Every  ant  on  the  hill/*  said  he,  "carries  its  load,  and: 
home  19  but  made  by  the  burdeu  that  it  bears.     How  happy  am 
How  I  should  bless  God  !    How  light  my  burden  !    How  secure 
home  !'* 

*  My  mother  came  in  as  he  ceased.    He  went  up  to  her,  put 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her.     Such  caresses  with  him 
not  lost  their  tewder  charm  by  custom.     My  mother's  brow,  hefa 
somewhat  mttied,  gi'ew  smooth  on  the  instant.     Yet  she  lifted  h^ 
eyes  to  his  in  soft  surprise. 

*'I  was  hut  thinking/'  said  my  father   apologetically,   *' 
mucli  I  owed  you,  and  how  much  I  love  you  T* ' 

Here  is  a  bit  that  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  know  and 
the  book.     Mr,  Caxtoo  has  been  talking  of  books  as  medicine  fi^ 
the  mind,  and  prcscnbing  the  peculiar  studies  beneficial  in  diJQfere 
mental  diseases  : 

**  But/'  continued  my  father  more  gravely,  "  when  some  one 
row,  that  is  yet  reparable,  gets  hold  of  your  mind  like  a  monoma 
—when  you  think,  because  Heaven  has  denied  you  this  or  that, 
which  yon  had  set  your  heart,  that  all  yonr  life  must  be  a  blank- 
0,  then,  diet  yourself  well  on  biography,  the  biogi^aphy  of  good  j 
great  men.     See  how  little  a  space  one  sorrow  really  makes  in 
See  scarce  a  page,  perhaps,  given  to  some  grief  similar  to  your  on 
and  how  triumphantly  the  life  sails  on  beyond  it !    You  thought  IE 
w^ng  was  hioken.     Tut,  tut!  it  was  but  a  bruised  feather ! 
what  life  leaves  behind  it  when  all  is  done  ! — a  summary  of  positiij 
facts  far  out  of  the  region  of  sorrow  and  suflering,  Hnking  themseh 
with  the  bebg  of  the  world/'  * 

This  again,  from  one  of  the  father's  letters  to  his  son  : 

*  A  full  mind  is  the  true  Pantheism,  jdaui  Jovis,  \VTieret 
there  is  knowledge,  there  is  God,  It  is  only  in  some  corner  of  1 
brain  wliich  we  leave  empty,  that  vice  can  obtain  a  lodging/ 

Hai'dly  anything  in  the  literature  of  fiction   is  more  toucl 
than  that  story  of  Roland  and  his  prodigal  son :  the  battered 
captain  setting  forth  in  the  early  morning  to  tramp  the  streets 
London  till  night-fall,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  benighted  boyi 
the   patient  grief,   the  heroic   resignation  when  all   seems  to 
ended ;  the  sublime  passion  in  the  scene  of  meeting  at  the  road 
inn» 

After  the  force  and  passion  of  that  superb  scene,  how  perfect 
pathos  of  its  conclusion ! 

***It  is  nothing,*'  said  Roland  feebly,  as  he  leant  heavily  on 
arm,  while  I  turned  back  my  head  with  all  the  bitterness  of  thai 
reproach  which  filled  my  heart,  speaking  in  the  eyes  that  sought 
him  whose  place  should  have  been  where  mine  now  w*as.  And  O, 
thank  heaven,  thank  heaven !  the  look  was  not  in  vain.  In  th^ 
same  moment  the  son  was  at  the  father's  knees. 
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I  •*  0.  pardon,  pardon  !  Wretch,  lost  wretch  though  I  be,  I  bow 
mj  hmi  to  the  curse.     Let  it  fall — but  on  me,  and  on  me  only — 

|bt  00  TOOT  own  heart  too  !** 

'Fanny  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  out,  **  Forgive  him,  as  I  do.'* 
I     '  Roland  did  not  heed  her. 

I  **  He  thinks  that  the  heart  was  not  shattered  before  the  cnrse 
pdd  oome,**  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 
nm  maing  his  eyes  to  heaven,  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  prayed  inly. 
posing,  he  stretched  bis  hands  over  bis  son's  head,  and  averting 
fa  lice,  said,  "*  I  revoke  the  curse.     Pray  to  thy  God  for  pardon." 

*  Perhaps  not  daring  to  trust  himself  farther,  he  then  made  a 
Belenl  effort  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

I  •  We  followed  silently.  When  we  gained  the  end  of  the  passage, 
bdoor  of  the  room  we  had  left  closed  with  a  sullen  jar. 

*  As  the  soond  smote  on  my  ear,  with  it  came  so  terrible  a  sense 
jltkB  solitude  upon  which  that  door  had  closed — so  keen  and  quick 

■  apprehension  of  some  fearful  impulse,  suggested  by  passions  so 
■rce,  to  a  condition  so  forlorn — that  instinctively  I  stopped,  and 
ki  hurried  back  to  the  chamber.  The  lock  of  the  door  having 
mtn  previously  focc^d,  there  was  no  barrier  to  oppose  my  entrance. 

■  advanced,  and  beheld  a  spectacle  of  such  agony  as  can  only  he 
woeeived  by  those  who  have  looked  on  the  grief  which  takes  no 
fatitnde  from  reason,  no  consolation  from  conscience — the  grief 
^ich  tells  us  what  would  be  the  earth  were  man  abandoned  to  his 
fisiions,  and  the  cuance  of  the  atheist  reigned  alone  in  the  merci- 
fatt  heavens.     Pride  bumbled  to  the  dust ;   ambition  shivered  into 

love  (or  the  passion  mistaken  for  it)  blasted  into  ashes ; 
at  the  first  unset,  bereaved  of  its  holiest  ties,  forsaken  by  its 
tnest  guide  ;  shame  that  writhed  for  revenge,  and  remorse  that 
hew  not  prayer — all,  all  blended,  yet  distinct,  were  in  that  awful 
lnhcle  of  the  guilty  son. 

P"^'And  I  had  told  but  twenty  years,  and  my  heart  had  been  mel- 
b*ed  b  the  tender  sunshine  of  a  happy  home,  and  I  had  loved  this 
byaa  a  stranger,  and,  lo  !  he  was  Eoland's  son. 
I   '  I  forgot  ail  else»  looking  upon  that  anguish  ;  and  I  threw  myself 
■m^  ground  by  the  foi-m  that  writhed  there,  and,  folding  my  arms 
IB  the  breast  which  in  vain  repelled  me,  I  whispered,  **  Comfort, 
■bfini;  life  is  long.     You  shall  redeem  the  past,  yon  shall  efface 
k  stain,  and  your  father  shall  bless  you  yet.*' ' 
I    One  more  quotation,  taken  almost  at  random,  and  I  have  done  : 
I    *  "Know  thyself,*'  said  the  old   philosophy.     **  Improve  thy- 
Kf,**  aaith  the  new.     The  great  object  of  the  Sojourner  in  Time  is 
Qot  to  waste  all  his  passions  and  gifts  on  the  things  external  that 
ht  mast,  leave  behind ;  that  which  ha  cultivates  within  is  all  that 
1e  can  carry  into  the  Eternal  Progress,  We  are  here  but  as  school- 
%a,  whose  life  begins  where  school  ends ;  and  the  battier  %x^ 

Maa^fuf  SkMAMg,  Vol,  X    F,8.  Vol,  XX,  Ci 
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fought  with  our  rivak,  and  the  toys  that  we  shared  with  our  play-j 
mates,  and  the  names  that  wo  carved,  high  or  low,   on  the  waU|| 
above  our  deaks— will  they  so  much  bestead  ub  hereafter  ?    As  nen 
fates  crowd  upon  us,  can  they  more  than  paas  through  the  memor 
^vith  a  smile  or  a  aigh  ?    Look  back  to  thy  schooldays,  and  answerJ 
Of  My  Noi'd,  justly  deemed  by  some  critics  Lord  Lytton*ij 
masterpiece — with  its  vast  variety  of  subject  and  character — and 
the  later  romance*  What  tvill  he  th>  with  iti^ — happy  in  all  excop 
the  eccentricity  of  its  titles  I  forbear  to  speak.     They   have  eucJI 
the  power  and  freshness  which  grew  with  his  growth  and  strengt 
Qued  with  his  strength — the  perennial  youthfuhaess  which  becam^ 
brighter   as    his   mind   matured  with    advancing  years.      Sign 
flagging  there  was  none.      The  Parismns  is  as  fresh  and  sparklinj 
as    any  thing  he   ever  wrote,    and   abounds   in    bits    so    digtinctlj 
Bulwerian,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  true  student  of  the  grea| 
artist  could  read  a  single  chapter  without  recognising  the  well-knov 
pencil. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  successful  financier : 
*  He  bas  the  genius  of  riches,  and  knocks  off  a  million  as  a  po 
does  an  ode,  by  the  force  of  inspiration.  .  .  .  Crcesus  consulted  th^ 
Delphic  Oracle.     Dupleseis  was  not  alive  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
Croesus  would  have  consulted  Dnplessis.' 

Who,  except  Lord  Lytton,  could  have  written  the  following? — >| 
^  Romance  in  youth  is,  if  rightly  understood,  Che  happiest  nut 
ment  of  wisdom  in  after-years  ;   but  I  would  never  invite  any  one 
look  upon  the  romance  of  youth  as  a  thing 

**  To  cose  m  periotb,  and  embiilm  in  ink/* 

Enfant,  have  you  need  of  a  publisher  to  create  romance  ?   Is  it  no 
in  yourself?  Do  not  imagine  that  genius  requires  for  its  enjoymen 
the  scratch  of  the  pen  and  the  types  of  the  printer.     Do  not  sup 
pose  that  the  poet,  the  iuwituifin-t  is  most  poetic,  most  romantic 
when  he  is  striving,  struggling,  labouring,  to  check  the  rush  of ; 
ideas,  and  materialise  the  images  which  \n8it  him  as  souls  into  sue 
tangible  likenesses  of  ijesh  and  blood,  that  the  highest  compUmei] 
a  reader  can  bestow  on  them  is,  to  say  that  they  are  life-like  ?  No^ 
the  poet's  real  delight  is  not  in  the  mechanism  of  composing ;   tl 
best  part  of  that  delight  is  in  the  sympathies  he  has  estabUshed  wit 
innumerable  modifications  of  life  and  form,  and  art  and  nature 
sympathies  which  are  often  found  equally  keen  in  those  who  hav^. 
not  the   same  gift  of  language.     The  poet  is  but  the  interpreterj 
What  of?     Truths  in  the  hearts  of  others.     He  utters  what  thejl 
feel.     Is  the  joy  in  the  utterance  ?    Nay,  it  is  in  the  feeling  itself.*] 
As  a  dramatic  writer  Lord  Lytton's  claims  are  of  the  highest 
His  plays  are  more  popular  on  the  provincial  stage  than  those  of  anj 
modern  dramatist.     They  rank  side  by  side  with  the  favourite  playd 
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«f  Stakespeare,  ami  are,  in  most  cases,  more  certain  to  draw  a  fall 

hMfei.  Wber©  is  the  juvenile  actress — unknown,  perhaps,  to  metro- 

ffliftan  Ijune^  but  Ccimoas  in  her  particular  sphere^ — whose  Pauline 

ii  nol  her  strong  point?  where  the  stage -stricken  youth  whose  highest 

ifptnttoti  is  not  to  play  Claude  Melnotte  ?    The  successful  revival 

if  iffmry  is  only  one  among  a  hundred  indications  of  the  comedy's 

taihuing  jK>pularity.     Revive  Rlcftdieu  to*morrow,  with  Mr*  Irving 

I  lithe  Cardinal »  and  all  London  mil  flock  to  see  the  finest liistoricol 

I  )biBtft  that  lias  been  written  since  Shakespeare  adapted  hiBtory  to 

■hi  stage  of  the  Globe.     Only  hist  May,  Lord  L\lton  witnessed  the 

Pprfpraanco  of  Mnneif,  at  the  beginning  of  its  second  *  nmJ    If  the 

■  idirs  and  actresses  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  could  have 
I  gMBoed  how  near  that  brilliant  life  touched  on  its  sadden  close,  they 

■  ittdd,  perhaps,  have  been  eager  to  crown  the  playwright  with  laurels^ 

■  Wtbe  plajnrright's  bust  with  a  chaplet  of  roses,  as  they  did  at  the 

■  fTMcais  when  Voltaire*  in  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  assisted 
I  i'  m  own  apotheosis.      It  is  illustrative  of  the  diflerent  genius 

■  viihe  two  nations,  that  for  Lord  Lytton  the  garlands  came  only 
I  ifter  death  ^  and  the  votive  wreaths  which  France  would  have  given 
I  ^  Urn  living,  England  laid  upon  his  coflin.  That  he  is  the  greatest 
fc  »iil^  England  has  known  since  Scott,  I  think  none  can  doubt,  even 

HAm  to  whom  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  have  been  ever  a 

^^bnee  of  most  pure  and  complete  happiness.     Nor  can  we  hope  to 

'^m  his  place  lillod  speedily.     Kaunitz,  speaking  of  himself,  said : 

I    HiiiTen  requires  a  hundred  years  to  produce  a  mind  gi^eat  enough 

I  '    restore   a  monarchy.     Then   it   rests  a  hundred  years.      This 

I  v^iKts  me  fear  for  the  Austrian  monarchy  after  my  death/    May  we 

■  wi  justly  fear  that  Providence  will  rest  a  century*  or  so  before  the 
^nAi  is  enriched  with  another  Bidwer? 

Perhaps,  after  putting  out  of  the  question  the  one  superlative 
w^oiiite  for  success  called  genius,  without  which  Lord  Lytton  could 
t«Ter  have  written  Pdham,  the  chief  secret  of  his  supreme  excel- 
[ince  lies  in  the  fact  that  he,  like  Charles  Dickens,  gave  to  the  art 
ifnoTel-writing  thought  and  labour  rarely  bestowed  upon  what  is 
aBed  *  light  literature.*  From  the  beginning,  every  book  he  wrote 
W  ii&  ilistinct  and  always  exalted  aim,  and  his  thoughtful  prefaces, 
Ofhich  he  seta  forth  his  design,  are  now  amongst  the  most  in- 
krtsting  of  his  writings. 

But  the  distinctive  charm  of  Lord  Lytton*s  novels  hes  in  their 
d*pemding  air  of  romance,  their  spirituality  —  a  something  in- 
Ainable  that  lifts  them  out  of  the  beaten  road  of  every-day  Hfe. 
SeiUo^  among  the  pages,  we  come,  every  now  and  then,  on  bits 
te  fit  us  thinking — thoughts  and  fancies  that  exalt ;  counsel  that 
*«Bii  designed,  by  some  prophetic  power,  to  fit  exactly  our  own  per- 
iMties;  philosophy  that  supplies  the  pectiliar  remedy  for  our  own 
(•culiar  grief.    His  knowledge  of  the  homan  heart  is  so  NvVd^b  «a  W 
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embrace  every  pliase  of  life,  every  shade  of  feeling.     Yet»  despite  1 
profound  sympathy  with  sorrow,  despite  that  underlyiog  melaBcbol 
which  pervades  much  of  his  writing,  he  is  never  gloomy,     A  spo 
tive  wit,  a  genial  humour,  continually  come  to  the  relief  of  the  poetl 
natural  pensiveness.  He  has  the  richneBS  of  Yonng's  imagery,  wit 
out  his  gloom ;  the  suhtlety  of  Balzac,  without  his  c}TnciBm. 
has  some  of  Scott's  grandest  gifts,  linked  with  a  power  of  passion 
ate  expression  and  a  variety  of  auhject  that  Scott  had  not. 

That  Lord  Lytton's  fame  will  increase  with  the  passage  of  tin 
— as  in  the  case  of  Balzac— I  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubtl 
As  the  age  grows  more  and  more  matter-of-fact,  the  world  will  tun 
from  its  newspapers  and  statistics  with  more  and  more  fondue 
to  those  glowing  pages  which  open  the  gates  of  a  dreamworld ; 
those  poetic  figures  wliich  have  a  grace  that  never  can  grow  oli 
fashioned  vdW  find  a  place  iu  the  hearts  of  the  young  as  readily  i 
when   the  books  first   came  from  the  press  ;  whUe  that  splend 
diction,  which  can  no  more  become  obsolete  than  the  language 
Addison  or  Ooldsmith,  will  serve  as  a  model  for  a  generation 
^mters  yet  unborn, 

M.  E.  BRADDON. 


NoTE.-^In  tlie  noble  funeral  sermon  recently  prteached,  with  n  peoulinrtfinde] 
by  ProfesBor  Jowett,  in  Wvistminsiter  Abbey,  occura  Uw  following  passage,  indiei 
the  plaoo  which  that  distinguished  scholar  accords  to  the  noveliet's  art : 

•  Noveli  exercise  a  wonderful  iDfluence  over  us,  irreater,  prohably,  in  the  preae* 
age  than  ever  before*    Tliey  foriu  a  new  element  of  literature  which  was  unknofi 
to  the  ftncieots  ;  they  not  odIj  udd  to  the  gtock  of  harmlesa  amueement — wbioh 
no  gnjftU  matter — hut  the  novel  of  a  great  writer  may  justJy  be  considered  a?*  one  * 
the  ties  that  bind  113  to  one  another — one  of  the  common  interests*  of  hooiet)% 
lower  or  t'levate  the  taste  of  the  nation  ;  they  enlarge  our  koow ledge  of  hua 
nature  ;  they  show  the  world  to  us  in  many  new  light^s  and  aspects.     We 
imajrine  that  we  learn  anything  from  them,  becauso  we  are  always  learning  I 
them  ini>ienwbly»     Have  not  many  seeds  and  germs  of  noble  thoughts  and  1 
been  sown  or  planted  in  the  imftrepsionable  minds  of  the  young  by  worka  of  fictid 
Sometiraea  the  noveliiit  delights  to  turn  out  to  the  light  the  other  side  of  socio, 
and  makes  the  judge  and  the  criminal  change  places,  when  regarded  by  the  eye  i 
the  inner  &oul  an  they  might  he  by  the  judgment  of  God.     Or,  again,  he  shows  holj 
near  the  best  things  are  to  the  worst ;  how  philoRophy^  and  even  philanthropy,  i 
dwell  in  the  breast  of  the  villain  or  the  murderer  ;  for  human  nature  is  eometimei 
a  straage  compamid*  and  a  man  may  l>e  equally  sincere  both  in  good  and 
Are  there  not  many  le^ona  of  religion  and  philosopby  to  hi  learnt  from  such  4 
tiona  ?     Or  the  genius  of  the  noiiiliat  may  rise  up  against  the  conventionalit 
reipeetiLbilitied  of  mankind  ;  and  some  iiersona  may  fear  that  society  will  T 
mined,  and  that  it  is  bad  for  the  young  to  read  such  booka,  which*  were,  l 
written  in  youth.     But  is  the  truth  f*o  conveyed  really  different  from  thAl" 
Gospel — that  the  Scribfa  and  Tharigee^  Bit  in  Moees'  seat,  but  that  the  publican 
and  harlots  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  them?     Or  the  noirelii 
may  imagine  the  world  under  new  conditions,  and  show  us^not  without  the  mid  i 
flupernatural  machinery — pure  reason  and  pure  instinct  in  their  separate  nmtttP 
now  dividing,  now  blending ;  rising  to  heaven  or  pinking  to  earth  ;  unable  to  sus- 
tain themiJelve^,  either  separate  or  united,  in  an  alien  v^orld.     Those  are  mifftftkeia 
who  suppose  that  the  great  novelist  hnd  no  other  object  in  such  works  bat  to  amaao 
the  world,  or  that  he  did  not  intend  the  ho|)e  of  life  and  immortality  to  ahiii0 
through  them.* 
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wombip  of  animals  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
to  the  present  moment.      Sometimes  representations  of 
were  m^de  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  anil  these  took  the 
of  the  living  creatures.     Such  was  the  molten  calf,  which 
k  Israelites  made  shortly  after  tlieir  departure  from  Egir^t,  where 
-worship  was  predomimmt. 
Apis,  the   sacred  hnM  of  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  the  sacred  ox 
IHeliopoUs,  were  pretended  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  to  present  to 
kir  worshippers  the  material  form  of  theii*  deity  Osiris*     At  Mem- 
erected  a  grand  court,  oiuumented  with  figures,  hi  which 
ed  bull  was  kept,  when  exhibited  to  the  public.      Attached 
I  ii  were  two  stables,  also  for  its  use.     The  festival  in  honour  of 
m  lasted  seven  days,  on  winch  occasion  a  large  coecoiu*se  of  peo- 
ftiisembled.     The  priests  then  led  the  sacred  bull,  preceded  by 
I  cbaroi  of  children  singing  hj-mns  in  his  honoiu'*  in  soloimi  pro- 
AU  persoDB  crowded  to  welcome  him  as  he  passed.     It 
» thought  that  cidldreu  who  smelt  his  breath  w^ere  thereby  gifteti 
illi  the  jM3wer  of  predicting  future  events.     When  the  Apis  died, 
un  priests,  chosen  for  the  duty,  went  in  quest  of  another,  who 
*I3  known  from  the  signs  nientiuned  in  the  sacred  books*    As  soon 
I  b  was  found,  they  took  him  to  the  city  of  the  Nile,  preparatory 
^liB  removal  to  Memphis,  where  he  was  kept  forty  days.      These 
beiiig  completed,  he  was  placed  in  a  boat,  with  a  golden  cabin 
[  expressly  for  him ;  and  he  was  conducted  in  state  upon  the 
>  tu  Memphis.     The  Apis  was  forbidden  to  live  more  than  twenty- 
^TMrs.     Should  he  be  alive  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  priests 
!  bun  to  the  sitcred  foimtain,  and  drowned  him  with  much  cere- 
i^T.     His  body  was  embalmed,  ami  a  grand  funeral -procession 
plAce.     ^Vhen  the  Apis  tlied  a  natural  death,  his  obsequies 
aelebrated  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.     The  burial-place 
llbese  sacred  bulls  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Ma- 
,  near  Memphis.     It  consistH  of  an  arched  gallery  hewn  in  the 
about  twenty  feet  in  height  and  brefidth,  and  two  thousand 
in  length,  besides  a  lateral  galler^^     On  each  side  is  a  series 
at  recesseis,  every  one  containing  a  large  sarcophagus  of  granite,  in 
fh  the  bo<ly  of  a  sacred  bull  had  been  deposited.     FpL>m  what- 
cftoae  the  death  of  an  Apis  took  place,  the  people  perfonned  in 
lamentation ;  and  this  mourning  lasted  imtil  his  successor 
[  bt'^      "       1 .      They  then  commenced  the  rejoicings,  which  were 
iiM>r»i :  ^        I  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  the  grief  exhibited  d\iEUig 
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the  moiirmng:.     The  people  consulted  the  Apis  as  an  oracle, 
(Irew  from  his  actions  f^ood  or  bad  omens. 

The  Hindoos  have,  for  many  centuries,  propitiated  the  hull  wi 
(Hvme  honours.  Their  temples  are  frefjuently  situated,  says  Forbe 
in  his  Onental  Memoirs,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  sceiierv,  sii 
rounded  by  woods  and  forests.  In  these  jGfi'oves,  a  number  of  col 
secrated  bulls,  after  beinj^  dedicated  with  great  ceremony  by 
Brahmins  to  Siva,  and  having  a  diHtin^slnng  mai*k  set  upon  thefl 
are  permitted  to  wander  w  hithers(K?ver  they  please,  everywhere  W( 
corned  as  the  representatives  of  the  ^od.  Never  was  Apis  regards 
in  ancient  Egy|>t  with  more  veneration  than  is  now  paid  to  tht*  h\ 
of  Siva  in  Hindostan.  Besides  the  living  animals,  there  is  in  mo 
temples  a  representation  of  one  or  njort-  of  the  race,  sculptured  : 
marble  or  stone,  reposin|ir  nnder  the  banian  or  peepnl  tree  ;  f( 
living  or  dead,  they  are  supposed  to  add  to  the  sanctity  of  the  hoU 
retreats.  The  consecrated  bnlls  are  of  extraordinaiy  beauty.  Th« 
are  perfectly  white,  with  black  horns,  a  skin  dehcately  soft 
eyes  rivalling  those  of  the  antelope  in  brilliant  bistre. 

Among  the  Kytch  tnbe  of  Africans,  located  on  the  hanks  of  t 
White  Nile,  to  every  herd  of  cattle  there  is  a  sacred  bull,  which 
supposed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  prosi>eritY  of  the  flocks;  I 
horns  are  ornamented  with  infis  of  feathei-s,  and  frequently  wi' 
Bmall  bells»  and  it  invariably  leads  the  great  herd  to  pasture,  I 
starting  in  tlie  early  monnng  from  the  cattle-kraal,  the  natives  t 
di'ess  this  bull,  telling  it  "'  to  watch  o%er  the  herd,  to  keep  1 
cowg  from  stra\ing,  and  to  lend  tliem  to  the  sweet-est  pastures, 
that  they  shall  give  abundance  of  milk,'*  kc* 

The  worship  of  the  horse  still  seems  to  linger,  says  FergusOf 
in  remote  parts  uf  India  ;   and  lie  considers  the  worship  of  this 
mal  as  the  coiiuteqiart  of  the  worship  of  the  hidl  by  the  Si^itas, 

The  horse  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  sacred  aO 
mais  of  P^g>lit,  as  no  instance  of  its  embalmed  head  has  hitbi 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  repositories  tor  the  bodies  of  th€ 
animal -divinities.  The  asa  and  the  camel  also  have  not  bei 
found  there. 

In  India  the  white  elephant  is  greatly  venemted.     This  venef 
tion  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  jnetemptt^ 
chnHu.     Xara  sustained  seventy  thousand  transmigrations  throngJ 
various  animals,  and  rested  in  the  white  elephant,* 

Among  the  Nort,li- America!!  Indians,  says  Lord  Minton,  in 
North-west  Pasmpe  %  Jjand,  the  moose  is  a  sacred  animal ; 
certain  portions  of  the  meat — such  as  the  breast,  liver,  kidneys, 
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*  A  notion  that  the  cikpluuit  was  a  rrlisfkntH  imimfti  has  li«en  held,  not  onlj  fM 
the  East,  but  (unoDget  fievcral  n&ticm^  of  autiquitj'.     In  Kirch er's  deB<;riptJo]i  m 
China  there  is  a  plnte  of  an  eleph&nt  worsliipping  the  sun  and  moon,  copied  i 
cme  of  the  sacred  pictores  of  the  Cbineae. 
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itist  be  eaten  at  onc6»  and  the  whole  consumed  at  a  sin^de 
Wofmen  ftr«  not  allowed  to  taste  tlie  tongue ;  and  aU  scraps 
oe  Immi,  ne^er  ifiven  to  the  dogs.  Tit-bits  are  cut  ofl"  and  cast 
into  tht  fire,  as  ofierinf^rs  to  the  Manitun,  or  Great  Spirit,  becftuse  he 
U  blsffwd  their  hunting ;  the  men  at  the  same  time  chanting',  and 
y^DSig  dniins  ftnd  raitlee* 

Thft  aocient  Eg^^tians,  Beeing  in  the  horizon  a  suprb  star, 
•Inch  dwaTB  appeared  at  'the  time  when  the  oversow  of  tlie  Nile 
begiQ,  gare  it  the  name  of  Sinus,  because  it  seemed  to  show  itself 
npiwdy  in  order  to  warn  the  labourer  against  the  inundation.  The 
^  Wis  therefore  considered  as  the  genius  of  that  river :  they  re- 
jwst'  '  ;  '  ^1  ^itb  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  a  dng. 
iDil  \i''  »   name  of  Anabis.      Its  image  was  placed  on  the  gate 

uiall  the  temples  of  Egypt,  From  that  country  w^est^ard,  the  dog 
ia  orie  way  or  another  was  mingled  up  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
afiaatiy  nations.      Lucan  says: 

'^  We  receive.  In  Roijian  temples,  thy  Isis, 
And  UiT  half  tiu|;  dL'itit^s/' 

lliere  ^kub  a  city  in  Eg;^^)i,  named  CynopoU^  {now  SamaEout), 
^*)u  hi  WHS  bnilt  in  honour  of  the  dog.  There  the  priests  celebrated 
1'^  It  tt  ^rivals  in  great  pomp.  Its  statue  was  of  gold  ;  and  earthly 
■iti/N.  of  a  black -and*  white  colour,  were  ultimately  saeriliced  to  it. 
Tljt!i»'  mere  embalmed  ;    and  now  mummies  of  dogs  are  found  in 

In  Japan,  it  is  said  that  the  dog  still  figures  as  a  deity.  For- 
nierly  tlie  Peni\*ians  adored  this  animal,  and  had  its  statue  sculp- 
tor ia  their  temples.  Both  Plutarch  and  Pliny  mention  a  curious 
fcbk  reapecting  a  certain  tribe  in  Ethiopia,  whieli  tuit  only  deified 
4^  dog,  bat  had  one  for  theii-  king.  In  royal  vestments,  with  a 
omwn  OD  its  head*  liis  canine  majesty,  seated  on  n  throne,  received 
4e  bctmage  of  its  subjects.  It  indicated  its  approliaticm  by  w^aggiiig 
it«  tul ;  it  forbade  by  barking ;  it  destined  to  death  or  punishment 
'  /TMwling ;  and  conferred  place  and  dignity  by  licking  the  favonr- 
•  '  imnd-  Of  course,  it  had  its  priestly  interpreters,  who  were  the 
|*r5orift  in  whoae  hands  the  real  power  lay. 

Diodoms  Siculus  tells  us  that  every  one  kilHng  a  cat  was  put  U* 
»iftith ;  nnd  that  in  Ptolemy *s  time,  a  cat  being  killed  by  a  Komaii, 
tkr  Qatives  Hew  to  bis  dwelling,  and  that  neither  the  fear  of  the 
fiflinans,  who  were  making  a  lejigue  with  Ptolemy,  nor  the  iiillttence 
^  the  princes  sent  to  persuade  them ,  could  deliver  the  man  from 
ite  popular  rage.  One  of  the  accusations  against  the  .Templars, 
stories  afterwards,  was  that  they  w^orshipped  a  cat,  which  scmio- 
facs  appeared  in  their  chapters.  One  of  the  Sicilian  Templars, 
nnder  examination,  said  that  the  cat  had  not  appeared  for  a 
tinie  in  the  chapters,  but  that  the  ancient  statutes  of  Daraietta 
^  that  it  used  to  appear  and  he  worshipped* 
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Wolves  were  the  sacred  animals  of  Lycopolia,  The  tombs  inJ 
the  momitain  above  Lycopolia  (the  modern  O'Sioob)  contain  thej 
iniunniies  of  these  animals*  The  iclmeumon,  from  its  enmity  toi 
serpents,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Egj^ptians  with  great  respect ;  ami] 
those  who  held  the  crocodile  in  abhorrence  greatly  venerated  tliisj 
little  creature,  in  consequence  of  its  destroying  the  eggs  of  tha| 
hated  animal.  Those  who  lived  about  Thebes  and  the  lake  Maris, 
however,  greatly  venerated  the  crocodile.  It  was  treated  by  themi 
with  the  most  marked  renpect,  and  kept  at  a  considerable  expense  J 
being  fed  and  attended  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  They  or*j 
namented  its  head,  neck,  and  ieet  with  rings  of  gold  and  precionai 
stones,  and,  after  its  death,  its  body  was  embalmed  in  a  mtmm 
Bumptuons  manner. 

In  the  Tette  distiict  of  Africa,  the  monkey  is  a  sacred  animal  J 
and  is  never  molested  or  killed »  because  the  people  devoutly  believed 
that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  now  occupy  these  degraded  forms  J 
and  anticipate  that  they  themselves  must  sooner  or  later  he  trans-j 
formed  in  like  mamier.  The  entellus»  or  sacred  monkey  of  the 
Hindoos,  is  religiously  preserved  about  their  sacred  enclusiires. 

ExtraordinaiT  honours  were  paid  to  the  goose  in  ancient  times  jJ 
and  it  is  still  hekl  in  great  veneration  by  some  of  the  easteiTi  nationsj 
The  figure  that  occin^s  so  fi-eqiienlly  on  Buddhist  monuments  is  theJ 
Brahmanee  goose.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  to  Cajsar*  heU] 
it  impious  to  eat  the  llesh  of  geese.  J 

The  ibis  was  another  bird  held  in  the  highest  sanctity  by  th« 
old  Egy|>timi8,  There  are  still  numerous  pits  containing  ibis  mnjn*' 
mies  in  that  countn .  The  largest  of  them,  a  littk^  to  the  westward; 
of  the  pyramid  of  Aboutir,  is  about  twenty  feet  deep.  The  floors 
of  this  pit,  for  probably  a  depth  of  many  feet,  is  covered  witkj 
heaps  on  heaps,  and  layers  on  layers,  of  coarse  earthem  jars,  the  lidaj 
cemented  down,  containing  each  the  body  of  an  ibis,  prescn'ed  with 
bitumen,  and  enclosed  in  numerous  folds  of  narrow  cloth  bandages, 
'*  Some  of  the  munmiies  are  found,''  says  Lord  Nugent,  in  hid] 
Lands  Classical  and  Sactrdy  **in  a  state  of  great  preservation — -i 
black  and  charred,  and  incapable  of  being  taken  whole  out  of  tha 
bandageSt  but  all  the  bones,  the  heads,  and  all  the  feathers  entire. 
Whether  these  animals  were  thus  enibahued  and  brought  to  thig 
place  of  burial  whenever  found  dead,  or  whether  collected  here  only 
as  objectg  of  worship,  is  a  question  of  which  no  ancient  authority i 
assists  in  the  sohition*** 

Dr.  Shaw  states  that  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  venenition 
and  esteem  for  the  stork.  It  is  almost  as  sacred  with  them  as 
the  ibis  was  with  the  Egy|>tians ;  and  they  woul*!  look  upon  a  pcr^ 
son  as  profane  who  should  kill,  or  even  harm,  one.  So  precions 
were  these  birds  held  in  Thessaly,  which  coimtrj^  they  are  said  to 
have  cleared  of  serjjents,  that  the  slayer  of  a  stork  was  punished 
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mtk  desth.  They  were  thought  much  of  at  Rome :  for  when  a 
ftnaa  who,  firom  a  freak  of  luxury,  ordered  one  to  be  placed  on 
bis  dmner-table^  he  drew  upon  himBeU  the  direful  obloquy  of  the 
whole  city. 

The  robin  is  considered  in  seToral  countries  a  sacred  bird : 
to  kill  one  is  little  less  than  sacrilege,  and  its  eggs  are  free  from 
hat^d  of  the  birdnester.  It  is  asserted  that  the  respect  shown 
I  ii  by  HLan  is  joined  in  by  the  animak  of  the  wood.  The  weasel 
d  wild-eat,  it  is  said,  mH  neither  molest  it  nor  eat  it  when  killed. 
One  cause  for  the  veneration  in  which  it  is  held  may  be  the  su- 
pesstitioii  which  represents  it  as  the  medium  through  which  man- 
warned  of  approaching  death.  Before  the  decease  of  a 
robin  is  beheved,  in  many  instances,  to  tap  thrice  at  the 
niadow  of  the  room  in  which  the  sick  person  is  lying,  Grimm 
ttjB  that  the  pecuHar  veneration  with  which  this  bird  is  treated 
has  been  shown  by  the  whole  German  race  from  remote  times ; 
and  be  refers  to  the  bird's  euloiir  and  its  name  as  evidences  that 
it  was  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  lightning- 

The  swallow,  too,  in  Germany  is  everywhere  deemed  a  sacred 
Ufd.  Lake  the  stork,  it  preserves  the  house  on  which  it  builds 
its  nest  finom  fire  and  lightning.  The  Spanish  peasants  have  a 
IradiiioD  that  it  was  a  swallow  that  tried  to  pluck  the  thonis  out 
of  the  cfown  of  Christ  as  he  hung  upon  the  Cross ;  bence  they  have 
%  great  reverence  for  this  bird,  and  \\i\l  nev<^r  destroy  it. 

In  France,  in  the  Pays  de  Gsmx,  the  wren  is  a  sacred  bird. 
To  kill  it,  or  rob  its  nest,  is  deemed  an  atroeity  which  will  bring 
dfirwn  the  lightning  on  the  culprit's  dwelUng.  Such  an  act  was 
abo  regarded  with  horror  in  Scotland,  Robert  Chambers  mentions 
the  following  popular  malediction  upon  those  who  rub  the  nest  of 
the  wren:  ■ 

**  Maliftong,  mttllflOiiB  mair  IbBti  tett» 
Thiit  hany  the  lodge  of  Heaven's  hen  !" 

Tbece  is  an  old  EngUsh  couplet  which  sings  the  praises  of  the  wren 
md  the  robin : 

*'  The  robin  anil  the  wren  m 

By  God  A*mighty*B  cock  and  hen/'  ■ 

The  whydah'bird  and  the  water-wagtail  are  held  sacred  by  the 
aaliTes  of  several  parts  of  Africa,     ^■^juoug  the  Mandan  Indians  of 
Korth  America  the  dove  is  held  so  sacred  that  neither  man,  woman,  * 
Mir  child  will  injure  it;   indeed,   the  Mandans  declare  that  even] 
their  dogs,  ferocious  as  they  are,  instinctively  respect  that  bird. 

In  Captain  Knight*s  LHary  of  a  Pedestnau  in  C(uhmere  and 

Thibtt  we  find  frequent  mention  of  sacred  fish.      At  Yenrngh,  for 

'nftt*nr»^^  A  tank  "was  filled  i\ith  fine  fish,  all  sacred  and  as  fat 

•  T,  from  the  plentiful  support  they  receive  from  the  devout 

^    UBOBg  the  Hindoos,  not  to  mention  the  unbefieving  travellers »  who 
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also  supply  them  for  amusement.  The  fish  sii'aniied  iu  such  b 
bers  that  tbov  jostletl  each  other  fiiirly  out  of  the  water  in  a  d 
Umig  mass  while  ytnTOig  for  grainB  of  rice  and  bread." 

Serpents  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  the  peculiar  hatred 
diqgast  of  mankind.  Anion^^  many  nations  they  have  been 
Byinbol  of  the  cYil  principle ;  and  when  thcii*  abject  fears  have 
men  to  worship  what  they  dreaded,  serj)ents  have  been  adored  aa 
ties.  In  Hindostan,  where  nearly  fifty  species  of  these  abhc 
reptiles  lie  in  wait  for  the  destruction  of  man,  a  coiled  serpent  ft 
tlie  couch  of  the  god  Yisbnu,  and  is  the  frequent  attendant 
others  of  their  deities*  But  the  boa,  which  sometimes  reaches 
len^h  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  is  dignified  with  divine  attribi 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  and  worshipped  as  a  god.  Colone!  Ton 
while  travelling  in  Ladak.  came  to  a  spot  sacred  to  all  the  j 
in  the  Hindoo  calendar.  After  a  good  dca!  of  prostration,  praj 
and  offermg  up  of  handful^  of  tlour,  hiinps  of  sugar,  and  ghee 
his  servants,  the  divinity  at  last  vouchsafed  to  meJie  bis  appean 
**  in  the  shape  of  a  little  seiiJcnt,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
wriggled  about  pla>iiilly  in  tlte  sunsWue,  wliich  had  probably  I 
to  do  with  bis  leading  bis  snug  hole  in  the  rock  than  the  g 
flexions  of  our  foUowers.  Their  delight,  not  unmixed  with  aw6 
the  reptile's  appearance  was  unmistakably  genuine  :  their  credl 
was  no  feigned  feeling.'*  Tlie  native  servants  told  the  Colonel, 
sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  snakes  appeH 
this  spot  to  the  faithfiiL  The  legend  rmis,  that  when  the  go<la; 
l)etbre  the  might  of  the  Rakis  {the  Titans  of  Hindoo  in\iibol 
they  took  refuge,  for  a  time,  in  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  tind 
serpents  were  placed  to  guard  all  the  roads  to  their  abo<le.  ' 
was  one  of  the  principal  outposts  of  the  serpent  army,  antl  prob 
from  mere  force  of  habit  their  descendants  continue  to  keep  up 
routine  of  mount-guarding,  cVc.  The  legend  goes  on  to  say, 
the  godSj  invigorated  by  the  bracing  alpine  air,  again  took  the  I 
utterly  routed  the  Rakis,  and  slew  them  all.  The  fossils  so  | 
tifuHy  strewed  over  the  Sewalik,  or  lowest  ranges  of  the  Himalfl 
are  the  bones  of  tlie  slaiu  Titans. 

The  worship  of  the  serpent  was  one  of  the  pnnciples  of  pi 
tive  Druidism.  Pliny  has  given  us  a  curious  account  of  the  ai 
num,  or  serpent's  egy^,  which  was  worn  as  their  distingnis 
badge  by  the  Dniids.  Marveb  of  all  kinds  were  told  of  this  ail 
It  was  said  to  be  fonned  at  first  by  a  great  number  of  9e7| 
twined  together,  whose  hissing  at  last  raised  it  into  the  air,  1 
it  was  to  be  caught  ere  it  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  clean  white  d 
by  a  person  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  who  had  immediately  to.i 
off  at  full  speed  ■  the  enraged  serpents  pursuing  him  imtil  they } 
stopped  by  a  running  stream.  It  baa  been  conjectm-ed  that| 
great  draidical  temples  of  Avebury,  Stonebenge,  Camac  in 
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HiHly^d  most  ofth€  otherB  which  remain  both  in  Britain  and  Ganl, 
^^Mf  ikdifAled  to  the  nnited  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  serpent. 
H       Id  Bemi6tt*&  account  of  Ceylon  and  Its  Capabiltties,  there  in  a 

■  piB»^  to  the  effect  that  the  cobra  da  capello.  every  time  it 
B  •ijHjnds  its  poisun,  loses  a  joint  of  its  tail,  tind  eventually  acquirer 
Hi  bead  which  reBemhles  that  of  a  toad.  One  of  the  early  races 
Hviiiclt  inhabited  Ceylon,  the  Nagas,  w\irsfaipped  the  cobra  as  an 
B  tMem  of  the  destroying  power.  80  numerous  were  the  follow  ers 
H  iiflhis  gloomy  idolatry  at  that  time,  that  they  gave  the  name  of 
H  X«^pUi  the  Island  of  Serpents,  to  the  poilion  of  the  country 
H  ibjub  Uiey  held ;    in  the  same   manner  that  Rhodes   and  Cy|)ru8 

■  ired  the  ancient  designation  of  IJphiusa.  from  the  fact 
I  the  residence  of  the  Ophites,  who  introduced  serpent- 
B  twBiup  into  Greece.  In  Ceylon,  iraceft  of  this  kind  of  w^orship  are 
Hj^lli^  {iresent  time  perceptible  amongst  the  inhabitants,  w^ho, 
^Bikf  than  [mt  a  cobra  to  death,  enclose  the  reptile  in  a  wicker- 
B^ap',  and  set  it  adritl  on  the  neai'eKt  stream.  In  the  Island  of 
B  Sumntivoe.  to  the  nouth-west  of  Jaiia,  there  was  till  recently  a 
B  ^^^  temple t  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Naya  Tambiraii,  in  which 
Hwacrated  6eq>ents  were  tenderly  reared*  and  daily  fed  at  the 
^Kt^BBe  of  the  worshij>pers, 

V  SerjKfnt-worHliip  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  fonus  of 
BlAlliitiy«  It  preceded  Buddliism  in  India;  and  we  have  seen  that 
B  11  ii  istill  a  rejJity  in  some  pails  of  the  world.  If  we  desire  to  see 
'    rt  imdl  itft  hideouB  8avagerj%  we  shall  tliscovcr  it  in  Dahomey. 

The  holy  scarabteus  of  the  ancient  Egj^jtians  w^as  an  immense 

*«elle.     Of  this  creatmre.  Sir  S,  Baker,  in   his  most  interesting 

^vik^  The  Great  BuHin  {$f  the  NUr,  gives  the  following  particnlara : 

"  It  apjiears  shortly  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  wet  season, 

^^Bliuam  continuing  until  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  at  which  time 

^^vappears.      Was  it  not  worshipped  by  the  ancients  as  the  har- 

Binger  of  tlie  high  Nile  ?     The  existence  of  Lower  Egypt  dejwnding 

B|iaLi  the  annual  immdation,  the  rise  of  the  river  w  as*  ohsen^ed  with 

B^eoerfd  anxiety.     The  beetle  appears  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Bmq  in  the  river  level,  and  from  its  great  size  and  extraordinary 

B(eli?ily  in  clearing  the  earth  from  all  kinds  of  ordure,  its  presence 

Bfe  iwnarkable.      Approaching  at  llie   season  of  the   Hood,  may  not 

^ie  aacienta  have  imagined  some  connection  Ijetween  the  beetle  and 

be  river,  and  have  considered  it  sacred   as  the   harbinger   of  the 

btmdatioQ  ?*' 

"  Thus  we  see/'  as  Mr.  James  Ferguson  obsen*es»  in  his  Fire 
znd  Strpent  Worship,  "  from  hulls  to  l>eetlcs,  or  from  crocothles 
t4)  cats,  all  came  alike  to  a  people  so  esBentially  religious  as  the 
E^tkiiM  seem  to  have  been,' 
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This  is  the  Charing-cross  station  of  the  Underground  Railway*  a  h 
caTem  of  yellow  brick,  lighted  dimly  from  above^ — it  is  a  dark 
foggy  day — by  long  rows  of  corrugated  glass,  whereon  the  dust 
mud  of  the  upper  world  has  thickly  settled.  All  along  the  aidei 
this  cavenx  of  dingy  yeUow  are  shallow  arched  recesses,  and  in  c 
of  these  is  a  yellow  bench.  Against  the  walls  are  hung  innnmeri 
gaudy  placards.  Joey  Ladle  otfers  yon  Barmecide  an  gin  from  a  h 
copper  noggin;  a  facetious  nabob,  or  pasha  perhaps,  derisively  si 
lows  hot  pickles  in  yomr  very  face.  To  judge  from  all  these  plaea 
you  would  think  that  life  was  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
nishing  yonr  house,  and  otherwise  going  on  in  a  gay  and  fes 
way.  But  it  is  hard  to  be  gay  when  undergronnd ;  one  must  1 
a  sort  of  vampii^e  nature  for  that.  Those  gloomy  tunnels  whose  r 
are  wi-eathed  with  peqietoal  steam  ;  those  squat  engines  that  < 
forth  from  their  mysterious  recesses,  clanking  and  lahoin-ing  at  t 
tasks;  those  carriages  where  the  yellow  gaslights  glimmer  from  t 
glass  eyes  on  a  pale,  careworn,  nervous,  irritable  race,  thronginj 
and  fro  in  ceaseless  never-ending  swai-ms,- — those  are  not  exhi 
ating  eights.  If  yon  wonid  see  life  in  its  ugliest  least-appetii 
aspect,  despite  the  pickles  and  Joey  Ladle^  ^ve  underground, 
take  a  daylight — Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — a  dayhght  route  to 
Mansion  House  or  Moorgate-street, 

But,  on  the  platform  opposite  us,  in  one  of  those  before-mentio 
shallow  recesses,  is  a  group  that  surely  is  a  pleasant  one  to  i 
There  is  a  pretty  girl, ^always  a  pleasant  sight,— and  she  is  i 
her  lover,  no  doubt ;  and,  after  the  first  pang  of  natural  jealoi 
you  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement  too,  as  one  that  accords  with 
fitness  of  things.  The  girl  is  standing,  looking  down  with  lo^ 
eyes, — sweet  dark  almond-shaped  eyes,  with  deHcionsly  long  lasl 
— and  he  is  looking  up  with  a  smile,  and  has  no  donbt  most  pr 
things  to  say.  He  has  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  tearing 
into  minute  fragments.  His  aweethesirt  hovers  over  him  like  a  1 
She  brushes  against  him  as  though  it  were  a  delight  to  feel  the  ' 
ture  of  his  coat.  Now,  with  a  pretty  gesture,  she  sinks  into 
seat  beside  him.  Let  ns  draw  nigh,  with  the  privilege  of  our  ci 
and  listen  to  their  playful  nothings. 

'  You  villain/  says  the  girl,  smiling  the  while — such  a 
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M  Am  yiNi  fiee  it  close ! — '  you  viUain,  how  dare  yon  do  such  a  wickad 

I      *Yoa  have  to  leam  a  thing  or  two  yet,  my  dear/  replies  the 
I  man:  ^amongst  others,  how  to  take  care  of  valuable  documents. 
I  Y«i  didn't  tldnk  I  should  give  you  that  back  again,  did  you  ?* 
I      '  Ernest,  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman^  that  you  were  a  man 

I      *  From  that  point  of  view,  Emmy,  a  written  promise  would  be 

■  sapeduous,  therefore  you  will  suffer  no  wrong  by  its  destruction, 
I  Rely  upon  my  honour,  then,  my  dear,  by  all  means ;  you  have  no- 
I  tknig  elfie  to  go  for/ 

■  *  Wretch  !   Yoar  honour !  You  haven*t  a  spark  of  it,' 

I  *  And  yet  you  seem  desirous  that  I  should  marry  von.  There's 
I  nif parent  inconsistency  here.' 

■  The  girl  made  a  s\^Tft  movement,  as  though  she  would  have  at- 

■  tickod  liim  with  her  hands.  He  recoiled  a  little.  His  hands  were 
I  M  of  the  fragments  of  paper.    One  or  two  lluttered  to  the  ground. 

■  Swift  is  a  hawk,  Emmy  swooped  upon  and  picked  them  up. 

I  Ernest  began  to  frown.  After  all,  he  hadn't  completely  got  rid 
I  aftliiB  embarrassing  document.  He  held  the  fragments  in  his  hand  ; 
I  hd  taey  might  he  pieced  again,  and  rise  up  in  judgoient  against 
I  Km*    How  should  he  get  rid  of  the  pieces  ? 

I      He  thought  of  throwing  them  over  the  line  of  rails,  along  which 

I  Wtt  flow  a  train  was  about  to  glide*    Emmy  followed  the  glance  of 

I  fa  eye.  She  would  follow  the  flying  fragments  too,  he  knew.  There 

"*DiiH  be  a  smash,  a  death,  an  impiestj  things  would  leak  out^ — 

^caad&l,  fciaircissem^nt.  What  an  unpleasant  thing  a  desperate  wo- 

*din  is !     No  ;  ho  would  keep  the  pieces  till  he  had  an  opportonity 

«*f  boming  them  or  throwing  them  away  one  hy  one.     In  tlio  mean 

Wimt  the  train  had  come  up.     Ernest  was  for  Kensington. 

'       *  Adieu,  Emmy,*  cried  he,  jumping  into  a  first-class  carriage. 

-^mmy  followed,  and  took  her  seat  next  to  him,  between  liim  and 

I  window.     She  watched  his  every  movement  as  a  cat  might  a 

The  carriage  was  nearly  full.    Clearly  he  could  do  nothing 

Ernest  was  on  his  way  to  South  Kensington,  to  visit  hi^  jiaucief 
^h  Lady  Cordelia  Croueher :  but  if  this  tigress  of  a  woman  were 
^Miig  to  follow  him,  eridently  it  would  be  better  he  should  not  go 
"%)  see  her.  As  ho  alighted  at  the  station^  and  Emmy  followed  close 
Mollis  elbow,  he  began  to  feel  wearied  and  disgusted.  The  sight  of 
rtlf  pretty  girl  ho  once  had  loved  was  repulsive  to  him,  and  yet  he 
"iidn't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  her.  He  made  for  the  South  Kensing- 
a  Museum.  If  she  followed  him  there,  they  would  at  least  be 
observed ;  and  surely  after  a  wiiilo  she  would  tire  of  this  perse- 
Uon. 
Ernest  sat  down  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  museum,    Emm^ 
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took  her  seat  by  his  side.    Neither  had  exchanged  a  word  since  they 
had  left  the  Westminster  station.    All  of  a  sudden  Ernest  gave 
tremendous  start.    A  party  of  ladies  were  approaching — an  old  lady 
in  blacky  with  a  double  eyeglass  and  a  catalogue ;  a  young  lady 
blue — gauzy,  diaphanous,  charming.  This  latter  was  the  Lady  Cor 
delia. 

Ernest  saw  the  fair  face  of  the  Lady  Cordelia  brighten  as  8h< 
caught  sight  of  her  lover,  but  he  dared  not  return  the  glance.  Noj 
he  pretended  to  he  looking  the  other  way,  to  he  examining  a  picture 
in  the  west  gallery.  With  simaiated  enthusiasm,  he  got  up  and  nut 
towards  it.  Emmy  followed.  As  soon  as  they  had  turned  the  corner, 
Ernest  made  a  dash  for  the  entrance  of  the  museum.  There  stoo( 
a  policeman* 

*  Policeman/  cried  Ernest* 

*  Sir/  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat. 

*  This  young  woman  persists  in  following  and  annoying  me.* 
'  What  do  you  do  that  for^  miss '?'  said  the  policeman  severely^ 

a  little  mollified,  too,  at  the  sight  of  beauty. 

*  He  has  got  something  of  mine  he  has  stolon  from  me/ 

*  Why  don't  you  give  the  young  lady  what  you've  got  of  hers  ?' 

*  I  have  nothing  of  hers.     See,  here  is  my  card.' 
The  policeman  took  the  card,  and  read,  '  The  Hon,  Ernest  Mah 

^Ha  !  I  thought  he  was  a  swell/  the  ofiicer  murmnred  to  hinv 
self.    *  Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do,  sir  T 

*  To  take  this  person  into  custody  for  annoying  me/ 

*  Pohceman  !'  cried  Emmy,  her  voice  undulatiug  with   excite- 
at  and  passion,  *  take  him  into  custody  for  stealing  my  letter/ 

The  peace-officer  rubbed  his  chin  in  hesitation. 

*  Why  don't  you  make  it  right  mth  her,  sir  ?'  he  said  at  last* 

*  Right !     I  owe  her  nothing ;  she  has  no  claims  upon  me — " 
none  !' 

*  Why  donH  you  leave  the  young  gent  aione  ?' 

*  Because  he  is  a  swindler,  and  a  thief,  and  a — ' 
Whatever  other  epithets   she  might  have  had  in  store   w® 

I  choked  in  a  rising  sob. 

*  This  here's  a  queer  game,*  muttered  the  policeman.      •  Look 
here/  he  said;  *you  go  this  way,  sir,  and  you,  miss,  go  that,  aii( 
part  friendly,  in  an  agreeable  rational  kind  of  way/ 

'  1*11  follow  him  to  the  death  !'  cried  Emmy, 
Just  then  an  empty  hansom  passed,  the  driver  of  which  held  up 
his  hand  to  Ernest  as  to  a  possible  fare 

*  Stop  !*  cried  Ernest.     *  Now,  policeman,  let  that  woman  fgl* 
low  me — at  your  peril  !* 

Ernest  jumped  on  the  foot -board  of  the  cab.     Emmy  mi 
bound  to  follow  him.    The  policeman  endeavoured  to  seize  her  roun< 
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She  eluded  hid  grasp ,  and  darted  Into  the  hansom  after 

A  cmjill  crowd  was  beginning  to  collect.  The  diaphanous  skirt 
rfLftly  Cordelia  wae  shimmering  in  the  dtetant  horizon. 

'  I>nte  an  !  *  said  Ernest  desperately,  atriking  at  the  trap-door 
«iicbciftd  with  his  c&ne.     *  Dnve  on  !' 

The  drirer  made  a  pantomimic  gesture,  espressive  of  iutense 
tii,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bmall  crowd  of  spectators. 

» Ever  see  a  cat  and  dog  in  a  baasket  ?"  ho  remarked  to  the 


*  DriTe  on  !'  shouted  Ernest  furiously, 

'Whereto,  air?' 

*Jio,999  Piccadilly/  he  shouted  to  the  driver  through  the  little 

Away  they  went. 

!tow  No.  999  Pigcadilly  was  the  bachelor  residence  of  Lord  Cecil 
iipict,  one  of  the  wickedest  meu  about  town.  Could  he  once 
^his  friend^s  chambers  Ernest  knew  he  would  he  safe.  Lord 
Pa  seTTants  were  used  to  dealing  with  refractory  females* 
liwas  early  in  August,  just  the  flitting  time  of  the  year.  Every- 
'  was  not  yet  out  of  to^Tj,  but  everybody  was  thinking  of  going, 
they  reached  Lord  Cecil's  apartments  Ernest  found  that  he 
I  gune  to  Scotland.  The  house  was  in  possession  of  the  paiuters 
I  deaners.  A  man  in  a  paper-cap  was  coming  dovm  a  long  lad- 
'  outside* 
'Fllgo  upstairs  and  ^Tite  to  Lord  Cecil/  cried  Ernest  to  the 
*  who  opened  the  door,  *  Don't  let  that  female  enter,  on  any 
at/ 

Emmy  found  the  door  slammed  in  her  face.     Nature  could  sus- 
I  her  no  longer.     She  began  to  cry. 

*  Why,  Emmy,  what's  the  row  ?'  said  a  broad  good*natmred  voice 
I  above. 
It  came  from  the  man  in  the  paper-cap  who  was  descending  the 

'0,  John  !  is  it  you*?  and  are  you  doing  Lord  Cecil's  rooms ?' 

*  That*s  about  it/  said  John. 
*That  wretch  who's  gone  upstairs,  he*s  got  a  paper  of  mine, 

e*s  going  to  burn  it :  get  it  from  him,  John.     If  you  get  it, 

i(rk,  ru_' 

'  Well !' 

'I'll  marry  you,  John,' 

*luliii  went  up  the  ladder  like  the  proverbial  lamplighter. 

Ernest  had  found  his  way  into  Lord  Cecil's  smoke-room,  which 

l^ked  into  Piccadilly,     Here  there  were  the  materials  for  a  fire, 

I  hid  but  not  lighted.     He  carefully  extracted  aU  the  fragrnenis  of 

Itte  tdru  letter  from  bis  pocket,  rolled  them  into  a  ball,  placed  them 

» the  middle  of  the  fire-place.     Now  for  a  match,     "Thete  ^«b&ii\» 
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one  in  the  room.  Never  mind,  there  would  be  sure  to  be  oni 
the  next  room,  which  was  Ceeil'a  bedroom.  Ernest  went  in  to  t 
one. 

Paper-cap  walked  in  at  the  window  :  be  seized  the  bnndli 
fragments,  put  them  in  his  pocket,  tore  up  a  letter  be  saw  on^ 
chimnej-board,  thrust  these  pieces  into  the  place  of  the  oth 
walked  out  of  the  window  again,  and  took  his  stand  on  the  lai 
to  watch.  I 

Ernest  came  back  with  a  lighted  match.     He  fired  the  fun^ 
pyre:  it  burnt  up  brightly  for  a  moment,  then  smouldered 
into  tinder. 

'  Saved,  by  Jove  !  *  he  muttered. 

*  Saved  hy  dear  John  !'  cried  Emmy,  as  she  received  the ! 
cions  fragments  of  paper  from  the  devoted  paper-cap. 

She  sat  up  all  night  piecing  the  fragments.  Next  day  E^ 
had  a  kwj^er^s  letter  ;  and,  to  make  a  long  &iory  short,  it  cost  ! 
a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  before  be  got  those  fragments  1 
again.  I 

John  is  now  a  flonrishing  painter  and  decorator  on  his  ovm 
half.  He  no  longer  wears  a  paper-cap,  but  always  a  shiny  ci 
ney-pot.  Emmy,  his  wife,  is  sleek  and  fat  and  prosperous.  ^ 
often  recalls  with  a  smile  the  fact,  that  she  owes  all  her  prospi 
to  a  successful  paper  chaso. 
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CHAPTfiR  I.    Aunt  Dunk  at  Home. 

k  lay  of  you  know  aunt  Dunk  ?  Because  if  you  did  iiot,  romem* 
jiff tliat  ignorance  is  bliss.  I  experienced  poverty,  toothache,  and 
I  flsl  Dimk,  ail  rather  Tiolentlv,  in  the  course  of  one  year^  and  I 
'  knieHy  preferred  the  two  former. 

In  June  we  were  ruined ;  in  July  I  suffered  from  tic-douloureux  ; 
August  I  went  to  live  with  aunt  Dunk.     There  had  been 
.0  Dunk  once,  but  it  was  a  situation  of  some  diflSculty;  tliore- 
he  died  as  soon  as  he  could.     His  last  and  most  fervent  wish 
^41iai  his  wife  should  not  soon  join  him  in  the  family  vault;  but» 
with  his  usual  kind  thought  for  others,  he  worded  it  very 

*  Hannah,  my  dear/  said  he  tenderly,  *  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
locgf,  long  life/ 

That  I  shaD  not,  Mr.  Dunk/  said  my  aunt  with  her  accustomed 
fjwmplitude.  And  then  uncle  Dunk,  perceiving  his  mistake,  and 
Mmg  too  surely  that  to  suggest  to  her  to  live  would  but  decide 
Imt  to  die  at  once,  added :  '  Ay,  my  dear,  I  ought  to  have  known 
fOQ  better.  You  won't  get  on  without  me  ;  youll  soon  be  after  mc, 
won't  you,  Hannah?' 

*  You  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  Mr,  Dunk,'  said 
mf  acmt ;  and  those  were  the  last  words  that  fell  on  his  ears,  for  be 
VM  ao  weO  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  died  without  giving  her  an 
Ofpovtumty  of  contradicting  him  again. 

And  then  aunt  Dunk  lived  on  at  Dunk  Marsh,  with  Cnimpton 

tbe  old  butler,  and  Crow  her  maid  and  housekeeper,  probably  the 

wlf  two  people  in  the  world  who  couM  have  endured  the  life.    They 

pt  <m  pretty  well  with  her,  by  always  suggesting  to  her  to  do  every - 

tfag  they  did  not  vnsh  done,  and  rice  versa.     Moreover,  although 

tub  best  of  friends,  they  abused  one  another  perpetually  to  my  aunt 

U  a  matter  of  principle,  keeping  her  amused  and  really  quite  com- 

farUble  by  imaginary  quarrels.      They  were  good-hearted  creatures, 

**  they  would  not  have  plotted  to  introduce  a  poor  relation  to  their 

8M'li«te*8  home  ;  which  they  did  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  our  losses. 

Tbej  at  once  snggested  to  aunt  Dunk  that  no  doubt  we  should  be 

««peciing  her  to  take  one  of  us  to  live  with  her,  but  that  it  was  a 
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thing  that  never  coald  he.     It  would  upset  the  household,  and  pu 
an  end  to  all  regularity.     Mrs.  Crow  added,  that  although  noil 
would  ever  iiidoce  her  to  leave  her  dear  lady,  she  had  heard 
Crampton  declare  that  if  any  of  tlie  Miss  Pellaras  came  to  litj^ 
Dunk  Marsh  one  day,  he  should  give  warning  the  next ;  while  ^ 
great  man  privately  informed  my  aunt  that  he  knew  for  certain 
Mrs.  Crow  would  never  stay  to  he  put  upon  hy  two  ladies, 
course,  steadily  pursued  with  judicioufi  alternations  for  one  m^ 
resulted  in  an  invitation  to  one  of  us  to  take  up  our  abode  with  an 
Dunk.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  her  letter : 

*  Girls, — I  am  glad  to  leara  that  you  have  lost  all  your  moncjl 
I  hope  you  will  never  have  any  more  to  lose.     At  all  events,  yo 
shall  have  none  from  me,  lining  or  dead.     Women  can  live  hy  tt 
brains  as  well  as  men.     However,  as  you  no  longer  have  it  in  yoa 
power  to  make  fook  of  yom-selves  with  other  folks'  haii^  piled  on 
tops  of  your  heads,  stuff  enough  in  each  gown  to  make  three  for  , 
reasonable  woman,  and  tags  and  bobtails  hanging  all  over  you, 
will  take  one  of  you  to  live  with  me— especiaUy  as  Crampton 
Crow  object  most  strongly.    You  are  all  ugly,  but  if  one  has  groni 
uglier  than  the  rest,  that  one  I  will  have,     I  have  wTitten  toj 
clergyman  and  churchwardens  of  your  parish  to  decide  this 
for  me,  as  I  like  to  uphold  the  Church  in  all  things.  —  I  am 
aunt,  Hannah  Dunk.' 

The  knotty  point  refen'ed  to  the  decision  of  the  Church 
source  of  some  amusement  to  us.  Our  rector  was  a  shy  young 
very  much  in  love  with  my  sister  Ellen,  He  came  up  to  the  hom 
with  a  red  face  and  an  open  letter.  I  believe  he  had  passed  a  8lee[ 
less  night  in  agonies  of  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursai 

'Miss  Pellam,'  said  he,  *I  have  received  a  most  extraori 
letter  from  a  relative  of  yours,  a  ;m»st  extraordinary  letter.* 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Anson  !*    We  all  preserved  our  gravity,  but  El 
blushed  violently  as  she  bent  over  her  work. 

He  looked  at  her,  but  he  spoke  to  my  eldest  sister,  Anne,    * 
I  hardly  know  how  to  act.    If  I  disregard  it,  I  may  be  doing  yon 
injury;  yet—  It  is  an  unheard-of  request ;  no  gentleman  —  no  mi 
of  any — '     He  walked  about  the  room  in  dire  pei-plexity.      *  To 
requii'ed  to  look  round  deliberately  upon  five  sisters,  and  to  decide 
to  pronounce — I  mean  to  say,  to  announce— to  one  of  them  that 
is— that  one  considers  her— that  is- — ' 

Here  w©  aU  burst  into  ungovernable  laughter,  and  lightened  hij 
task  by  assuring  him  that  we  were  aware  of  its  nature,  and  that 
doubt  could  exist  upon  the  subject,  Hamiah,  my  aunt's  namesaki 
and-godchild,  had  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  ugliest  among  Pd 
lams.     Then  he  showed  us  aunt  Dunk's  letter.     It  was  as  follows 
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*Sir,— Tcra  are  doubtless  aware  ihut  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clorgy 
lii  AMifli  Ihose  yrho  are  perplexed  in  spirit.  I  aui  in  that  condition^ 
wA  I  applv  to  you  as  a  clergyman  to  assist  me*  I  wish  to  have  one 
•f  Ibo  Mi  ids,  my  nieces,  to  live  with  nie,  and  for  reasons 

lAAtk  1  v_  ,  -    _-cd  to  explain  it  is  my  desire  lo  select  the  ugliest, 
far  my  day  I  was  a  handsome  young  woman^  and  was  much  annoyed 

•  |ti9po6als  of  marriage  from  men  of  various  standing.     I  refused 
ttQ  till  1  was  black  in  the  face ;   but  the  pest  continued,  imtil 

ifiheer  s^lf*  defence  I  was  obliged  to  marry  my  dear  departed,  the 

^lilr  Hr.  Dank,  almost  the  only  man  of  my  acquaintance  who  had 

had  tJie  good  sense  never  to  ask  me.     You  will  easily  understand 

Ihsl  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  middle  age  disturbed  by  the  same 

of  mmoyance,  by  means  of  any  young  woman  residing  under  my 

Keiiher  should  I  wish  any  one  to  suffer  as  I  did.     I  intend 

*  guard  nay  niece  from  every  proposal  of  marriage,  and  I  shall  hope 
tX  my  death  to  leare  her  in  that  state  of  single  blessedness  and 
inhlion  the  attainment  of  which  should  in  these  days  be  the  object 
rf€fery  right-minded  woman*  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  advance  ol 
fiABc  opinion,  and  still  more  of  public  practice,  on  this  point.  Bat 
1  will  jtoi  at  present  trouble  you  with  my  viewti,  merely  pausing  to 
mnark  that  woman  is  evidently  at  length  taking  her  proper  place  as 
mac's  c€[tial.     I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  my  letter.     Although 

[faoogmaing  that  the  annoyance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  less  to  be 
kended  than  in  my  own  youth,  I  still  wish  to  reduce  the  danger 
m  the  present  case  to  a  minimum.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  of  you, 
m  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  mv  nieces  reside,  to  call 
ifoii  them  in  company  with  your  churchwardens,  and,  according  to 
ft*  beet  of  your  and  their  judgment,  to  decide  for  mc  which  of  these 
JOQD^  women  is  possessed  of  fewest  attractions ;  in  plain  words,  which 
ii  the  i^KesL  Awaiting  your  early  reply,  which  I  doubt  not  will 
soarey  a  solution  of  my  difficulty,  and  perfectly  ready  to  expound 
la  Jim  my  views  upon  woman,  should  you  desire  it,  I  am,  sir,  yours 
iitirfiiUT,  Hannah  Bv^k: 


This  letter  was  the  subject  of  much  laughter,  and  more  discussion. 
diffleoltias  were :  first,  how  to  avoid  the  churchwardens,  for 
Duifc  would  hardly  consider  the  election  legal  unless  her  corn- 
were  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  secondly,  how  to  contrive  the 
■ketioa  of  myself,  the  only  one  willing  to  face  the  situation.  From 
INB-  knowledge  of  amit  Dunk,  we  felt  sure  she  would  not  take  the 
laio  recommended,  but  here  all  certainty  stopped.  i 

At  length  we  resolved  that  the  question  of  churchwardens  should 
b*  waived  for  the  present,  and  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  Mr.  Anson 
ahofild  wfite  to  name  Hannah  as  undoubtedly  the  plainest  of  the 

to  oar  expectations,  this  pradnced  an  angry  leUet  &:om 
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aunt  Dunk,  deniandiug  why  the  signatures  of  the  churchwardens  1 
been  omitted,  and  desiring  that  photographs  of  the  five  Bisters  i 
be  taken  for  her  at  once.    There  was  no  escape.    The  churchwa 
were  acccordingly  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
ment  were  surreptitiously  introduced  into  our  lira wing-room, 
in  consequence  of  Hannah's  perfect  good-humour  and  tact,  they  arrh 
at  a  unanimous  decision  in  her  favour. 

In  the  mean  time  we  received  a  most  curious  epistle.     It 
to  this  effect : 

*  Yonng  Ladys  if  One  of  you  wants  for  tu  come  say  you  dont  i 
if  anny  particular  wants  not  for  tu  come  say  yon  du  from  your  Umfc 
servants  to  comand  Ceampton  il^  Crow. 

We  profited  by  the  advice.  My  eldest  sister  sent  with  the  photo* 
graphs  a  letter  expressing  the  gratitude  and  readiness  of  the  whole 
family,  but  adding  that  if  we  were  allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter,  il 
would  entirely  coincide  with  the  decision  of  Mr.  Anson  and  his  chuicli 
wardens,  and  venturing  to  hope  that  in  any  case  aunt  Dunk  w< 
not  decide  upon  taking  me,  as  I  was  several  years  younger  than 
others,  and  had  bad  health  and  irritable  nerves.  All  this  was  gtrirtly 
true,  and  indeed  poor  Anne  did  her  best  to  dissuade  me  from  putting 
myself  in  the  way  of  a  trial  which  she  herself  had  experienced  many 
years  before.  Her  w^amings  were  disregarded.  I  was  self-willed 
and  spoilt,  and  eager  to  judge  for  myself  of  eccentricities  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much. 

The  effect  of  Anne's  letter  was  all  I  could  desire.  I  was  sent 
for  at  once,  and  I  went.  Aunt  Dunk's  carriage  met  me  at  the  sta- 
tion. It  was  the  carriage  in  which  she  and  micle  Dunk  had  lakiio 
their  wedding  tour  some  thirty  or  forty  years  before.  It  ^  -^  ^^ 
high,  and  very  heavy,  with  enormous  wheels,  and  waf?  lined  v> 
musty  yellow  leather.  Postillion  and  horses  matched  it  welL  i'b* 
horses  had  thick  legs,  thick  necks,  thick  ears,  and  thick  heads,  which 
latter  they  poked  straight  out  before  them.  The  postillion  was  aoiil 
Dunk's  own  servant,  and  had  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  very 
tour  afore  named.  His  hair  w^as  gray,  his  jacket  was  darned,  and 
his  horses  pulled  different  ways ;  but  they  brought  me  to  Dunk  Marfth, 
with  no  other  incident  than  one  remark  from  the  old  man  aa  I  np^ 
proached  the  carriage.  '  Bless  my  old  eyes,  you  are  a  little  nuV 
said  he,  turning  round  in  his  saddle  to  survey  me.  And  then  lie 
laughed  aloud,  and  kickhig  one  leg  up  in  the  air,  and  plunging  tkft 
other  into  his  horse's  flank,  off  he  set. 

The  old  manor-house  where  aunt  Dimk  lived  and  worried  vm» 
long  and  low,  red  and  rambling,  standing  in  flat  water-meadow*8  snr- 
rounded  by  rushes  and  poplars,  dreary  beyond  description.  At  the 
door  appeared  Cramp  ton  and  Crow.  Wt\y  Crow  always  appeared 
welcome  the  cQming  guest,  I  never  could  divine.     It  was  either 
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Cu>cy  of  her  own  or  of  my  aunt's.  Possibly  it  was  a  custom  of  the 
Dunks'*  They  received  me  kindly,  as  one  they  had  known  as  a  child* 
*  Ma'am,'  said  Crampton  in  a  hushed  voice  us  we  crossed  the 
low  ted- tiled  hall,  *  you'll  have  a  bard  time  of  it  with  my  mistress. 
Excuse  me,  but  I  hope  you'll  bear  with  her,* 

'  And  if  we  can  give  you  any  little  hints  we  will,  bless  you ;  for 
jQo'te  as  like  what  you  was  at  three  weeks  old  as  pin  to  pin/  added 
Crow,  pressing  my  hand. 

'  And  be  snre  you  never  gainsay  her,  ma'am/  said  Crampton ; 
*  if  ihe  flays  you  are  as  black  as  them  niggers,  be  sura  you  say  yonWe 
known  it  all  along.     She's  a  good  lady  at  heart/ 

'  If  one  can  but  find  it  out/  added  Crow,  who  generally  finished 
koB  sentences.    Perhaps  it  was  for  this  purpose  she  accompanied  him. 
'  And  she's  getting  on  in  years,  Miss  Jane,    She's  not  as  young 
aa  she  were,  poor  lady/ 

*  YoQ  old  dotard !  that*s  not  true.  I  get  younger  every  day  I  live.' 
It  was  a  load  voice,  and  it  was  close  to  us.    Cmmpton  and  Crow 
Tanished,  and  I  turned  to  be  welcomed  by  aunt  Dunk. 

Short  and  spare,  dressed  in  a  black  go^Ti  to  which  the  same 
adjocti^es  might  truthfully  be  applied ;  small  sharp  black  eyes,  thin 
t%ht  lips,  red  checks,  and  a  most  palpable  *  front*  of  shiny  black 
wkAb,  above  which  peeped  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  real  gi'ay  hair. 
Bbe  was  holding  open  a  door,  and  signing  to  me  to  enter. 

'  The  ridiculous  old  idiot !  daring  to  talk  about  me  !  1*11  let  him 
know  I  won't  be  talked  about.  Not  as  young  as  I  was  !  I'll  be  bound 
Vm  a  great  deal  younger  and  brisker  1  Come  in  here,  child,  and  let's 
kafe  a  look  at  you.  Ah,  come,  you  are  plain  enough.  I  knew  I 
was  right,  in  spite  of  all  their  Hannahs.  No  colour,  no  eyes  to  speak 
of;  spots  on  the  face  ;  crooked  nose.     Well  done.' 

It  was  a  long  untidy  nondescript  room.     A  fire  burned  on  the 
bearth*  and  half-a-dozen  schoolgirls  stared  in  the  background, 

'  Sit  there  till  I  send  off  my  class.  They  have  just  done.  John 
Gfoom  and  Crampton  said  you  could  oot  be  here  till  six,  and  I  knew 
Joa  vonld  come  by  five  ;  so  1  had  up  the  girls  to  worry  them — 
Cnmpton,  I  mean.  He  can't  abide  any  one  to  find  them  here.  Now 
jou  shall  see  what  physical  education  means.  Girls !  attention ! 
much !' 

And,  to  my  ntter  amazement,  placing  her  hands  on  her  shoulders 
wul  Dunk  began  to  march  up  and  down  the  room,  followed  by  her 
daas,  some  of  whom  imitated  her  with  a  fidehty  which  was  too  much  - 
!or  the  gravity  of  the  others.  ■ 

*Were  you  ever  drilled,  child?'  asked  my  aunt,  stopping  sdB 
ibniptly  that  the  whole  class  nearly  came  to  grief.  I 

*No,  ma'am,*  I  responded  meekly,  faintly.  | 

*  High  time  you  should  begin.     Stand  up  and  do  as  we  do/ 
I  obeyed  bs  fear  and  tromblmgj  and  some  mom^enla  Tpaa^^Si  \u 
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feeble  imitation  of  the  terrible  energy  auut  Dioik  displayed.  Goti^ 
Bcions  of  being  an  object  of  ridicule  to  my  fellow-pupils,  I  was  re^ 
to  drop  from  mortification  and  fiitigue,  when  the  door  was  quietl 
opened  and  a  young  man  entered  the  room.  My  aunt  nodded  to  him, 
fltill  continuing  her  ins  true  tiona,  and  I  stepped  aside  and  resume 
my  seat. 

^  How  d'ye  do.  Charles?   One,  two,  three.    Tired,  child?    Stw 
and  nonsense !  Head  up,  EHza  Stours.  One,  two,  tliree.   Sit  dowBj 
Charles ;  just  done.    Shoulders  down,  Ellen  Toms.  Ouej  two — 

'  Charles'  looked  both  vexed  and  amused,  and  I  shiTered  in  m] 
ehair.     I  had  heard  of  Henry  and  Charles  Trey  hen,  sons  of  au] 
Dunk's  only  sister,  and  I  recog^nisetl  the  present  Charles  as  a  Troy- 
hen  and  the  clerg}Tnan  of  the  parish. 

'  There,'  said  amit  Dunk  triumphantly,  '  that  will  do.     Put 
your  bonnets^  girls.     That  is  something  like  teaching — begiimi 
at  the  begbning.     I  have  a  theory,  Jane,  that  the  first  thing 
teach  children  is — how  to  w^alk.     It  is  the  first  step  towards  pi 
serving  health.     People's  chests  contract  with  stooping  —  heni 
disease.     Charles  here  differs  from  me.' 

*  Only  in  thinking  other  instniction  of  more  importance.' 
'  There  you  are   quite  mistaken.     The  groundwork  is  of  thi 

most  consequence.  You  begin  at  the  roof,  and  so  it  ail  falls  do^ 
together.  You  try  to  stuff*  their  brains  before  they've  got  any.  Thi 
is  how  you  go  to  work —  Here,  girls  !  attention  !*  They  st( 
before  her,  'Now,  my  good  girls,  Mr.  Treyhen  wishes  you  to  lei 
to  think — to  use  your  reason.  Listen  to  me.  He  wants  to  kno^ 
who  wrote  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    Now  think.' 

A  dead  silence.     The  girls  looked  at  one  another.     Aunt  D\ 
waxed  impatient.     'Come,  girls,  think;  can't  ye  say  something?' 

Thus  admonished,  the  eldest  giii  grew  very  red  in  the  face,  am 
feebly  suggested  *  Solomon/  while  another,  gaining  courage  from 
immediate  discomfiture  of  her  fiiend,  promptly  added  *  l^Ioses*' 

*  No,  he  didn*t,  and  he  didi/t,*  said  aunt  Dunk  in  triumph  ;  *  ar 
now  you  may  go  liome  and  find  out  who  did,  and  mind  you  walk 
should  be.  There  ;  that's  all  thinking  does  for  them.  You  work 
tlieir  brains  too  soon.  All  children  are  fools,  and  you  may  be  sure 
it's  for  some  good  purpose,  and  that  purpose  undoubtedly  is  to  give 
the  body  time  to  grow  in  health  and  strength.  Those  girls  won't 
be  fools  when  they  are  grown  women,  unless  you  make  them  so  with 
your  preaching  and  your  teaehing.  There^  now,  don't  contradict  me* 
My  mind*s  made  up.  Here's  my  niece,  and  she's  not  come  here  to 
help  you  with  the  schools,  I  can  tell  you.  She  \*ill  have  duties  at 
home,' 

Mr.  Treyhen  louked  to  see  if  my  amusement  equalled  his  own. 
It  did  not.  I  was  weary  and  overwhelmed,  and  already  regretting 
the  wayward  fancy  which  had  brought  me  to  Dunk  Marsh. 
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*  What  did  yon  come  for  T  asked  aunt  Dunk  suddenly. 
Tboogb  tbe  question  was  not  addressed  to  me,  I  felt  it  in  every 
:.eiT6,  and  was  on  the  point  of  answering,  *  Because  I  was  a  fool.' 
Mr.  Trcyhen  forestalled  me.  '  To  ask  you  to  give  up  drilling  the 


•Then  I  shall  not.     So  that's  settled  and  done.* 

*  Very  well,    I  suppose  you  like  being  the  laughing-stock  of  the 

'  I  Am  no  such  thing,  you  impudent  boy.* 

*  O,  then  I  did  not  meet  Eliza  Stours  yesterday  eyening  mar- 
«baitmg  the  girls,  and  making  them  walk  like  you.* 

*  I  tm  hefirtily  glad  to  hear  it.  My  instruction  is  appreciated, 
yon  see.* 

*  Very  much  so.  Eliza  took  off  yomr  voice  and  manners  so  well, 
t^  Tom  and  William  Champ,  and  young  Groves,  and  one  or  two 
albert,  were  applauiling  lotidly,  and  I  felt  ready  to  laugh  myself, 
**  Just  like  the  old  missis,'*  said  Tom.* 

'  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  little  minx !  1*11  wash  my 
of  the  whole  lot  of  them.  I'll  never  believe  it.  I  have  no 
with  the  people/ 
Apparently  Mr.  Treyhen  was  satisfied,  for  he  turned  the  conver- 
jftlioD,  and  chatted  pleasantly  upon  other  subjects  for  some  time, 
neeiving  my  aant*8  repeated  contradictions  with  a  lazy  smQe  which 
rSfited  my  envy,  for  already  she  irritated  me  almost  beyond  endur- 
•nee.  When  he  took  leave  phe  called  to  liim  to  come  back,  but  he 
ffidooi  hear. 

*  Run  after  him,  Jane,  Just  tell  him  to  stop  at  the  school,  and 
Laare  the  second  class,  the  second  drill-class,  to  be  here  by  nine 
liKiDorrow.* 

I  overtook  him  in  the  hall,  and  delivered  my  message.  He 
laughed  outright.  *  You  should  not  have  caught  me,  Miss  Pellam, 
Plefise  tell  my  aunt  that  I  cannot  possibly  deliver  such  a  message 
I  <io  not  recognise  the  class :  or  stay— tell  her  I  will  send  themj 
iBdIhe  Champ  boys  too,  to  applaud.     Good-evening.* 

U  was  too  audacious*     How  could  I  repeat  it  ? 

*  Well,'  said  aunt  Dunk  sharidy,  *  what  did  he  say  ?' 
'  Xothing,  aunt  Dunk/  I  mumbled  rather  than  spoke. 

*  That*8  not  true.  Ont  with  it  at  once.  Some  impudence,  I*U 
be  Ixmnd.  "Nothing"  won*t  do  for  me.'  And  with  those  sharp 
eyw  fixed  upon  me  I  felt  impelled  to  repeat  the  message  word  for 
wwd.  Aunt  Dimk  gave  a  snort,  but  nevertheless  I  could  see  that 
^he  Wft8  not  displeased. 

'  There  !  I  knew  it.  Never  say  *'  Nothing*'  to  me,  or  we  sha'n't 
g^t  on.     Come  up- stairs  now.     You  are  nice  and  ugly,  that's  one 

New  I  really  was  not  so  very  ill-looking,  indeei  »omei  ^^^Vei 
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thoQglit  me  rather  pretty  at  times ;  and  bo  Grow  binted  to  my  aimt  | 
that  evening,  but  aunt  Dnnk  wotild  not  hear  of  it,  I  was  irreparably  | 
frightfol  in  her  eyes,  for  she  had  settled  it  herself.  | 

We  dined  together  in  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  haU.     It 
was  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  drawing-room,  and  was  hung  i 
roand  with  pictures  of  ancient  and  modern  Dnnks  in  rags.    I  do  not 
mean  that  these  highly-respectable  personages  were  represented  as 
clothed  ill  ragB,  but  that  the  canvases  were,  from  age  and  ill-treat- 
ment, reduced  to  that  condition.     Crampton  waited  in  carpet  slip- 
Lpers.     He  stood  behind  liis  mistress  with  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
joined  freely  in  the  conTersation.     For  this  he  apologised  to  me  the 
first  time  he  found  mc  alone.   '  My  mistress  expects  it  of  me,  ma'am» 
r  and  I  thought  it  might  be  a  help  to  you  on  the  first  night ;  but  I 
Kam  aware  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in  families  of  distinction/     And 
lit  was  a  help  on  that  first  night,  and  many  others.     The  old  man 
I  was,  however,  often  sorely  perplexed,  between  his  anxiety  to  pro-, 
pitiate  his  mistress  and  his  reluctance  to  hmi  my  feelings, 

'  And  so  they  really  do  not  call  you  the  plain  one/  said  aunt 
Dunk,  eyeing  me  complacently.  '  Why,  I  pitched  on  you  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  the  photographs  ;   didn't  I,  Crampton  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  be-lie\e  you  did*  But  them  photographs  is 
often  nasty  deceiving  things.' 

'  Well,  they  did  not  deceive  us  here,  at  all  events.  Why,  she'ft 
as  ugly  as  sin/ 

*'  I  don't  think  the  yonng  lady  is  so  bad  to  look  at,  ma'am/  said' 
Crampton,  in  patronising  pity. 

*  Then  you  know  nothing  abont  it,  you  stupid  old  man.  These 
peas  are  not  half  boiled,  Crampton.    I  wish  you  would  tell  the  gixL* 

I         '  I  spoke  to  her  yesterday,  ma'am/ 

I         *  What  business  had  you  to  do  any  such  thing  ?  lr\Taat  business 
have  you  to  apeak  to  the  maids  unless  I  desire  it  ?* 

This  lively  style  of  conversation  continued  until  we  adjourned 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  aunt  Dunk  at  once  took  out  her  netting. 
No  elegant  silk  purse  or  airy  scarf,  but  an  enormous  length  of  j 
netting  of  the  coarsest  tw^ine,  fastened  to  a  naU  in  the  wall.  At| 
this  she  stood  tip  the  whole  evening,  working  fmiously,  and  talking 
vehemently.  She  questioned  me  minutely  conceniing  every  detail 
of  our  family  history,  plans,  and  prospects,  blaming  everything  we 
had  done  or  thought  of  doing.  My  father  was  t|uite  wrong  in  dying 
so  suddenly,  my  mother  had  no  right  to  linger  so  long,  my  sistersi 
ought  all  to  have  been  brothers,  and  I  myself  had  no  business 
have  been  born  at  all*  All  this  was  far  from  soothing  to  one  used 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  sister  Anne  ;  but  ere  long  it  merged  into  the 
alarming,  for  I  committed  the  great  error  of  pronouncing  an  ani- 
mated *  No/  *  If  I  had  my  way  with  you  girls*  you  would  all  be 
tj'ained  to  some  profession,  Anne  would  have  made  a  capital  doctor. 
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'  Eiiglit  hi%te  been  a  lawyer,  Mary  an  architGct*  All  of  you 
,  lutre  turned  yom'  hands  to  something,* 

'  0  mimt  Dtink,  impossible  !  I  aai  sure  Anne  never  could  go 
:  feelmg  people's  pulses  and  looking  at  theii*  tongues,* 

*  Why  not,  eh  ?  Is  Anne  ii  fool  ?  Every  woman  should  make 
like  most  of  her  talent ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  yon  are  not  too  old 
to  begin.  Time  has  been  lost,  for  of  course  yoii  know  nothing,  and 
mm  do  nothing ;  but  much  may  be  done  vet.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  kwyier  of  you,  and  maybe,  by  the  time  you  have  studied  a  bit, 
Ike  profttsioD  would  be  open  to  you  ;  but  if  you  have  a  fancy  to  be 
tdodor,  that  could  be  done  at  once  J 

Frightened  and  weary,  I  could  only  sit  and  tremble,  as  I  saw 
siyself  in  imagination  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  standing  up  to  under- 
go an  exmnination  in  the  schools,  preparing  to  brow-beat  a  witness, 
or  sharpening  my  knife  to  cut  ofl'  a  fellow-creature's  leg*  Could 
vmi  Dank  really  mean  it  ?  There  was  such  a  terrible  energy  and 
CBmetftneBS  abont  her,  that  if  she  had  announced  her  intention  of 
iboviiiDg  herself  in  the  tea-kettle,  one  would  have  expected  her  to 
da  it  at  once.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  cried  myself  to  sleep 
thai  night  over  the  prospect  of  walking  the  hospitals. 


Chapter  n. 

AUNT  DUXK  ON  WOMAN'S  BIGHTS. 

Daylight  enabled  me  to  ridicule  my  fears ;  but  they  returned 

ih  foil  force  when  I  went  dowm-staijrs,  for  uunt  Dunk  was  holding 

irlh  to  Charles  Treyhen,  and  her  subject  was  the  necessity  of  edu* 

ig  me  to  a  profession.     She  only  nodded  to  me  as  I  came  in, 

'and  continued  talking  vehemently,  only  stopping  to  say  *  Pshaw  !  * 

when  he  got  np  to  greet  me.     It  was  certainly  embarrassing  for  a 

joimg  woman  to  eat  her  breakfast  before  two  people  who  were  dis- 

enasing  the  question  whether  she  would  excel  most  as  doctor,  lawyer, 

architect.  Aunt  Dunk  was  very  eager,  Charles  Treyhen  considor- 

'lUy  amused. 

'  I  tell  you  the  girl  has  no  fortune.  She  must  do  something. 
MaiT)*,  yon  say*  That*s  all  nonsense,  and  you  know*  it,  Charles. 
The  day  for  that  is  past.  Girls  don't  marry  nowadays — at  least, 
Ihcae  ugly  ones  don't.     They've  a  better  destiny.' 

P'  Reidly,  aunt  Dimk,  it  can  hardly  be  pleasant  to  Miss  PeUam 
lo  listen  to  this  discussion.' 
*  Stuff  and  nonsense  !   She  don't  care  a  pin,  and  if  she  does  she 
maat  get  over  it,  for  she'll,  for  she'll  have  to  hear  enough  about  it 
before  I've  done  with  her.' 
j  'I  believe  yon,'  sotto  voce;  and  aloud,  *I  will  be  no  party  to 

inch  rudeness.* 

*  Where's  the  TudenessP  It^scommon  sense.  The  gvrl  c«ctf  IsXaiN^* 
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*  Give  her  some  of  your  superfluitj^* 

*  Mr.  Trey  hen  !  as  if  I  should  take  it !'  It  escaped  me  inyolun- 
tarily,  and  I  coloured  crimson  to  fiiid  that  I  had  spoken. 

*  Hoity-toit}%  my  yojing  lad}'  I  As  if  you  would  take  it,  forsooth  ! 
I  can  tell  yoii,  you  shall  take  it,  if  I  choose ;  and  may  he  you'll  have 
to  take  it.     Am  I  not  to  give  my  own  money  to  my  own  hrother's 

aughter,  if  I  please  T 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  aunt  Dunk/ 

*  And  you  will  promise  to  be  good,  and  to  ask  for  money  when-j 
ever  you  want  it/  added  Mr*  Trey  hen,  in  comical  imitation  of  my| 
Mghtened  manner. 

"■  She  will  do  no  such  thiug.  Ask  me  for  money  indeed  !  I  should 
like  to  hear  it.  She  shall  keep  herself,  and  from  this  moment  I 
devote  myself,  first  to  the  choice  of  a  profession  for  her,  and  secondly 
to  fitting  her  for  that  profession  when  chosen/ 

*  In  other  words,  you  will  cease  to  worry  your  friends  about  wo- 
men in  general,  and  will  content  yourself  with  worrying  woman  in 
particular/ 

'I  shall  not.  Charles;  and  you  are  ahominably  rude/ 
•Miss  Pellam,  what  profession  shall  yon  choose,  supposing  any 
Uberty  of  choice  is  left  you  ? — which  it  will  not  be/ 

*  Now,  Charles,  why  say  that,  when  you  know  perfectly  well  she 
will  be  free  as  air,  provided  only  she  chooses  in  accordance  with  my 
wishes  ?     I  imagine  some  consideration  is  owing  to  me/ 

*  Very  well;  I  must  frame  my  question  differently.  Miss  Pellam, 
what  profession  do  you  hope  aunt  Dunk  will  choose  for  you  ?  Will 
you  build  my  house,  cut  off  my  arm,  or  ruin  me  at  law  by  your  elo- 
quence ?* 

*  All  appear  to  me  equally  terrible  and  impossible/ 

*  Impossible  they  are  not,  Jane,  and  of  that  I  will  soon  cnnvince 
you/ 

*  Not  now,  aunt  l>unk  ;  please  wait  till  I  am  gone.  I  am  bent 
on  finding  out  whether  Miss  Pellam  would  rather  be  soldier,  sailor, 
tinker,  or  tailor,  that  I  may  give  her  the  advantage  of  my  inffuence 
with  you/ 

*  Infiuence  yon  liave  none,  either  with  me  or  anybody  else,  I 
regret  that  as  yet  the  noble  professions  of  soldiers  and  sailorH  are 
closed  to  us.     But  that  will  all  come  in  time/ 

*  And  you  will  immediately  join  a  marching  regiment,  aimt 
Dunk,  and  oblige  poor  Miss  Pellam  to  serve  her  time  as  middy.' 

*  It  would  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  had  I  been  born 
in  tlisse  days  of  emancipatioti,  I  should  nndoubteiUy  have  entered 
the  army/ 

*  As  soldier,  sailor,  or  lawyer  you  would  have  excelled,  aunt  Dunk/ 

*  That  I  should  not,  Charles  ;  but  I  humbly  hope  I  should  have 
done  my  duty,  as  I  mean  to  do  now.' 
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^If  jon  mean  to  perform  that  disa^eeabio  operation  now,  aunt 
Ikak,  I,  knowing  what  it  is,  shall  take  my  leave.     Good-mornings 
itkm  Pellam*     I  wish  I  could  hope  that,  when  next  I  see  yoti,  you 
aii|  fltill  be  allowed  to  knit,  net,  and  crochet  work,  which  to  m; 
umi  are  the  chief  duties  of  woman/ 

*  ClukrleB,  you  are  a  fool — -'  began  aunt  Dunk  ;  but  the  appear- 
iaoe  of  Crampton  and  the  letter- bag  arrested  her  speech,  and  for 
mmB  time  she  was  fully  occupied,  while  Charles  still  lingered,  talk- 
hm  to  me. 

*  WeU/  said  aunt  Dunk  at  length,  laying  down  a  letter  which 
e  had  been  attentiyely  perusing^  *  if  I  could  only  have  foreseen 

v^  ^rlorioas  deistiny  of  woman  in  the  nineteenth  century »  I  for  one 
ever  have  married ;  your  uncle  Dunk  might  have  whistled 
pr.  iB^.  But  in  my  day  a  woman  had  no  profession  but  marriage. 
An  nnniarnad  woman  was  nothing  but  an  old  maid ;  now  she  is 
ajmetlktiig  more  than  man»  better  than  wife  or  widow-  What  a  fool 
T  was,  to  be  sure  !* 

'  But  what  is  this  glorious  destiny  of  which  everybody  writes 
and  talks?     Do  teU  me,  aunt  Dnnk/  said  Charles. 

'  What  in  it !     ^Vhy,  emancipation  from  the  social  slavery 
emttfries;  firanchise,  professions,  the  prizes  of  life  open  to  us — ini 
t  word,  equality  with  man.* 

*  I  am  glad  you  think  so  highly  of  man  ;  I  rather  fancied  yoil: 
titfpiaed  him/ 

*  I  don't  think  at  all  highly  of  man.  He  is  a  mean  despicable 
crealnrey  and  he  has  kept  everything  to  himself  as  long  as  he  could.  ■ 
But  every  dog  has  its  day,  and,  thank  goodness,  his  day's  paat  and 
gone  at  last.  It  is  our  turn  now.  Man  grows  more  abominable 
ifery  day.  In  my  young  days,  though  they  did  keep  us  out  of  our 
riigfate,  they  had  the  gi'ace  to  be  ready  enough  to  marry  and  keep  us. 
They  don't  even  do  that  much  now.  I  made  a  fuss  to  have  the 
ofliest  of  the  Pellam  girls;  but  upon  my  word,  now  I  think  of  it«^ 
my  one  of  *em  would  have  done  nowadays,'  1 

*  Aunt  Dunk^  light  dawns.  I  begin  dimly  to  comprehend  all 
lids  agitation  about  woman's  rights.  Yon  open  my  eyes  ;  you  en- 
large ray  mind.  Vou  were  all  happy  enough  as  long  as  you  all 
had  a  fair  chance  of  being  maiTied ;  but  now  that  the  increase  of 
luxuries  and  expensive  tastes  has  rendered  marriage  an  event  of 
raw  occorrence,  you  demand,  forsooth,  to  enter  the  arena  as  man's 
Mjiial.  He  will  none  of  your  help  and  sympathy ;  he  shall  meet 
toti  aa  a  rival  on  his  own  grounds.' 

*  ThaVs  not  true  ;  aU  claptrap,  every  word.  There  are  some 
bols  who  hold  that  woman*s  highest  place  is  as  wife  and  mother. 
Tliey  pretend  that  the  rights  we  are  clainiing  nhould  only  be  given 
lothoie  who  are  waiting  to  be  made  wives — slaves,  I  should  say— 
<n  to  those  who  miss  that  siaren'  altogether.     But  \>\eft^  ^Qu^^wjfj^, 
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that's  aU  bosh,  and  it's  dying  out,  Charles.  It  did  woll  enough  to 
break  the  ice ;  it  was  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  time  when  girls  will  look  upon  married  life  as  a  last 
resource  when  health  and  powers  are  failing,  the  battle  of  life  fonght, 
and  the  prize  won— -j list  as  men  do  now,  you  know/ 

'  Aunt  Duck,  aunt  l>unk,  defend  me  from  a  wife  covered  with 
Victoria  Crosses  and  Waterloo  medals!' 

'  Befend  jourself  from  any  wife  at  alL  No,  no  ;  the  day  for  that 
is  past ;  I  look  forward  to  a  glorious  cousummation  of  the  i^resent 
dispensation  in  a  perfect  equality  of  man  and  woman/ 

I  looked  up  in  astonishment,  which  was  lessened  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  when  I  accidentally  lighted  opon  this  very  sentence  in  a 
hook. 

*  Bravo,  aunt  Bunk;  cnvorcf'  exclaimed  Charles.  'That  was 
woi-thy  of  a  platform*  Why  do  you  not  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  those  mysterioiis  expressions  ?  Make  Miss  Pellara  an  orator ;  a 
female  orator  must  have  a  ''  glorious  mission.** ' 

'  Upon  my  word,  the  boy  has  hit  it  !*  exclaimed  aunt  Bunk, 
starting  up.  *  Bear  me  !  That  he  should  have  had  the  wit  to  think 
of  it !  Well,  men  are  not  all  fools,  that's  one  comfort.  It's  the 
very  thing.  I'll  train  yon  up  for  public  speaking,  Jane  ;  so  that's 
settled  and  done/ 

As  UBwal,  aunt  Bimk  spoke  with  such  energy  that  we  both  felt 
that  she  meant  it.  I  grew  white  as  a  sheet  as  I  saw  my  own  con- 
viction rcllectcd  in  Mr.  Treyhen*s  face ;  I  saw  too  that  he  felt  for 
me.  His  whole  manner  altered,  and  he  was  startled  into  expostu- 
lating. He  could  not  have  done  worse.  Every  v/ord  he  uttered 
only  confirmed  her  resolution,  and  I  was  surprised  at  his  eager 
pertinacity,  so  different  from  the  cool  sarcasm  ^ith  which  he  had 
hitherto  treated  her.  At  length  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  mortifi- 
cation so  evident  that  aunt  Bunk  was  in  the  seventh  heaven-. 

The  day  wore  on  wearily.  Prompt  in  action  as  in  speech,  annt 
Dunk  ransacked  the  library  for  works  on  elo(pience,  oratory,  and  the 
management  of  the  voice.  She  wrote  to  London  for  the  latest  pub- 
lications on  the  same  subjects,  and  was  only  prevented  from  v^Titing 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  advice  by  my  immediate  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal. 

*  I  would  just  ask  how  a  young  man  should  be  trained  to  speak 
in  pubMc.  I  shouldn't  say  it*s  for  a  woman,  of  course.  It's  all  the 
same/ 

*  A  very  good  idea,  aunt  Dunk,'  said  I,  in  obedience  to  violent 
winks  from  Crampton,  for  the  conversation  took  place  at  dinner. 
*  No  doubt  Mr,  Gladstone  will  be  charmed ;  especially  now,  in  the 
recess,  when  he  can  have  nothing  to  do.' 

*  Nothing  to  do,  child  !  Why,  the  man's  worked  to  death.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  ho  had  all  his  letters  burnt  unread,  now  ParEa- 
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np.     Now  I  tliink  of  it,  1*11  \^Tite  to  Mr,  Mill  instead.     I 
Flell  him  the  whole  truth,  and  send  yon  up  to  see  him  if  he 

wishes  it.     Crampton  and  Crow  could  take  you  up — couldn't  you, 

Cnmpton  ?* 

*  With  pleaBurOi  ma'am.    We  should  like  to  see  the  nobility  and 

gCDlij  once  more,  ma'am/ 

'Why,  yon  stupid  old  man,  do  von  call  Mr.  Mill  the  nobUity 

ADd  gentry?     You'd  like  to   see  Madame  Tussaud's  waxworks,  I 

cspeet.     That's  more  in  your  line,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shop-win- 


'  Precisely,  ma'am ;  I  was  on  the  point  of  mentioning  the  shops, 
iika*ain.     W'e  would  be  proud  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Jane,  ma*am/ 
'  I'm  not  snre  I  won't  go  myself  and  state  my  views  to  Mr, 
Mifl.     He's  the  man  for  us,  Jane.* 
I  Bought  safety  in  silence. 

After  luncheon,  aunt  Dimk  announced  her  intention  of  driving 

to  Crippleton  alone.     She  had  business,  and  I  was  to  stay  at  home 

write  to  Anne,  aud  tell  her  I  was  perfectly  comfortable  and 

lie  «8  ngly  as  aunt  Dunk  expected. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Crampton  entered  the  room  with  a 

pile  of  books  which  he  placed  before  me. 
*  My  mif=tres3  begs  yon  will  look  these  through,  ma'am,  if  yon 
I  please,  and  tell  her  what's  inside  of  them  when  she  comes  back ; 
tiuiifyou  please,  ma'am,  if  you've  no  objection,  I  think  of  taking 
I  ottt  my  gun  for  a  *are,  ma'am.  My  mistress  expects  of  me  to  keep 
^^fae  house  supplied,  though  she  makes  a  rule  of  objecting  if  she 
^■rtdias  me  doing  of  it,  so  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  on  the  sly.  There 
^Bk  no  fear  of  nobody  calling,  ma'am.' 
V       I  signified  my  consent,  and  he  went  on  : 

'If  I  mififht  make  so  bold,  ma'am,  Mr.  Treyhen  and  Mr.  Charles 
mmfttimes  looks  in,  and  my  mistress  wished  them  to  be  told  that 
de  is  gone  into  Crippleton  to  consult  Mr*  Williamson  about  the 
matter  in  hand/ 

I  promised  to  deliver  the  message,  and  he  left  me.     I  turned 
wearily  to  the  books-^Cicero,  Burke,  WTiately ;  I  gazed  upon  them 
with  terror,  and  letting  my  head  fall  on  the  table,  I  burst  into  tears* 
A  woman  who  cries  in  the  drawing-room  should  always  do  it 
•indiciooaly  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  her  hair  (if  real  I  down,  and  taking 
to  leave  off  before  her  eyes  and  nose  are  red  ;  for  she  can  never 
who  may  surprise  her.     I  fulfilled  botli  these  conditions, 
ioJ  the  Mr.  Treyhens  came  just  in  time  to  see  me  at  my  best. 

»  There  was  a  momentary  confusion  on  both  aides,  and  then 
Charles  Treyhen  advanced  with  eager  soHcitude.  He  was  so  sorry, 
80  very  sorry — of  course  it  was  aunt  Dmik  ;  but  could  he  do  nothing  ? 
His  sympathy  made  my  tears  How  faster ;  but  collecting  myself,  I 
pomted  tb  the  books* 
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'  Cicero  !  Burke  !     Yon  do  not  mean  that  she  is  goiiig  on  with 

[  tliat  nonsense  ?     Hem^,  can  you  believe  it  ?     Miss  Pellam,  let  me 

f  introduce  my  brother/     _\nd  he  repeated  what  had  passed  in  the 

nioming.  i 

Henry  laughed  aloud.  _J 

'  It  is  impossible.      Even   aunt   Dunk   could  not  be  bo  HO^H 

The  thing  could  not  he  done.     By  the  bye,  where  is  mr  aunt,  BiobS 

Pellam  ?' 

I  fftithfully  delivered  my  message.  The  brotheru  looked  at  one 
another,  and  all  laughter  died  out  from  the  face  of  the  elder,  while 
Charles  paced  the  room  in  an  excitement  of  which  I  should  not  have 
thought  him  capable. 

*  Dolt  that  I  was  !  I  should  have  known  her  better.  She  took 
me  by  sm-prise,  or  I  should  not  have  been  fool  enough  to  oppOKt 
her.  Had  I  but  agreed,  she  would  have  dropped  it  at  once.  And 
I  actually  suggested  the  idea.     Never,  never  shall  1  forgive  myself.* 

*  But,  Mr.  Treyhen,  do  you  really  think  she  means  it  ?*  said  1, 
trembling. 

'  Of  course  she  does.     Aunt  Dunk  always  means  it,  and  does 
Lit  too.     She  always  has  some  crotchet  in  her  head.     The  last  was 
what  she  was  pleased  to  term  ^'physical  education."     That  I  ima- 
gine died  last  night,  as  I  find  she  has  not  had  any  of  the  girls  up 
to-day.     That,  too^  was  my  doing  ;  and  she  is  consequently  ready 
lor  anything,  and  especially  anything  likely  to  annoy  me.      She  is 
I  only  to  be  conquered  by  ridicule  ;  she  cannot  oppose  it ;  and  if  she 
I  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  hobby  of  the  moment  places  her  in  a 
[ridiculous  Hght,  she  generally  di'opa  it.* 

I        *  Then  we  may  hope ;  for  the  presejat  plan  is  of  all  imaginable 
rones  most  open  to  ridicule.' 

*  She  will  call  it  narrow-minded  opposition,  and  glory  in  perse- 
Tering/ 

I  inquired  who  was  this  Mr.  Williamson,  w^hoso  name  evidently 
■gave  a  more  serious  aspect  to  the  aflair,  and  I  heard  that  he  was 
'one  of  the  few  who  possessed  any  inJuence  with  my  aunt ;  a 
of  vulgar  mind  and  manners,  holding  very  advanced  opinions 
lecturer  J  an  atheist^  and  a  firm  upholder  of  woman's  rights. 

*  Especially  that  of  conferring  hare-shooting  upon  man.     I 
dare  I  hate  Woman.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Pellam,  I  didn 
mean  you/  said  Henry, 

'  I  hate  her  too,  Mr.  Treyhen.  Aunt  Dank  is  enough  to  make 
one  detest  the  very  name,  especially  when  it  is  dignified  with  a 
capital  W,  which  I  know  it  always  is  in  her  mind.* 

I  We  tried  to  invent  some  plan  of  opposition,  but  the  experience 
of  both  brothers  pronoimced  it  hopeless.  They  agreed  that  it  would 
bo  best  to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  it  was  possible  that  the 

ifancy,  if  unopposed,  might  pass  away- 
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if  she  utily  makes  you  read  and  recite  to  her,  it  will 
Ian  a  bore,  and  I  don't  see  what  more  she  could  do 
joik  ytl,'  said  Heniy^s  conunon  sense. 

Bui  aunt  Dunk  was  capable  of  a  gi-eat  deal  more,  and  she  lost 
w»  ttae  in  proving  it.  She  returned  before  her  nephews  were  gone, 
and  6be  returned  triumphant. 

*  Here  I  am,  Jane  !  The  \Qry  thing  has  turned  np»  How  do 
joo  da,  boys  ?    Mr.  Williamson  is  to  hold  a  public  meeting  this  day 

^  WObA — a  lecture  on  ** Woman's  Rif^fhts*' — and  the  leading  people  in 

ftttofwn  want  him  to  get  a  lady  to  speak.    Lady  A 's  speaking 

it has  put  them  np  to  it.  O,  she's  a  blessed  woman  I   To  think 

of  a  woman  like  thttt  having  no  right  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  when 
a  yomig  Hop*o*-my*thurab  like  you,  Henry,  might  get  in  to-morrow 
if  jon  liked  !  The  world's  all  topsy-turvj-.  Well,  Jane  is  to  speak 
lliiA  day  month  at  Crippleton  Townhall,  There's  a  fine  beginning, 
Jme !     You'll  have  to  work  hard  though,  I  promise  you/ 

*  Miss  Pellam  to  speak  !  Auiit  Dunk,  are  you  mad  ?  You  have 
Ml  reaUy  entered  into  any  such  engagement  ?'  exclaimed  Charles, 
Wlaiing  up  in  great  excitement  as  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  with 
•  moan  of  real  terror. 

*  But  I  have  ;  and  what's  more,  I  mean  to  carry  it  out*' 
'  Impossible  ;  it  can  never  be.  You  do  not  consider — ' 
'I  consider  enough  to  know  that  it's  no  business  of  yom^a/ 

*  No  business  of  mine  !     It  is  the  business  of  every  man  to 
it  tyranny,  oppression—' 

lb  Tain  his  brother  signed  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  the  dispute 

onittDued  with  vehemence,  while  I  sat  and  trembled  in  utter  misery. 

•Is  Charles  possessed?'   whispered  Henry  to  me.      *  He  can 

gneraUy  turn  her  round  his  finger,  and  he  is  maldng  matters  worse 

CTciy  minute.     We  shall  find  you  spoutmg  on  the  dining-room  table 

time  we  call,  Miss  Pellam.' 

aha  does,  you  sha'n't  hear  her,'  interrupted  aunt  Dunk. 
seen  your  signs  and  winks  and  nods  at  Charles.     D'ye  think 
blind,  eh  ?     There,  go  away,  both  of  you.' 

vanished,  looking  half  the  size  he  had  appeared  on  en- 
the  house.  Charles  wallted  off  in  high  anger,  leaving  aunt 
Dmik  in  the  best  of  tempers.  Nothing  pleased  her  so  much  as  a 
pitched  battle.  Her  last  word  was  'Humph  !*  and  it  was  uttered 
with  II  short  laugh  of  mingled  scorn  and  triumph  as  she  stood  and 
watched  him  take  leave  of  me. 

From  that  day  my  fate  was  decided.  I  liad  to  study  the  books 
Wbw  named,  with  others  which  came  from  London.  I  was  also 
required  to  learn  and  recite  a  great  deal  by  heart ;  and  Mr.  William- 
soB  hixDself  brought  the  speech  which  I  was  expected  to  deliver.  1 
went  through  it  all  in  dogged  despair,  hardly  believing  in  the  possi- 
Wifcjr  of  the  threatened  trial.     And  jet  ever  before  my  eyes  floated 
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the  awful  visioB  of  a  vast  room,  u  glare  of  lififlit,  a  sea  of  upturned 
facea^  all  watching,  waiting,  listening  for  me,  Jane  Pellam,  to  speak*] 
Occaeionall}^  I  had  wilil  fits  of  crv^ing,  but  my  usual  state  was  OM- 
of  incredulous  despair,     Mr,  Williamson's  visits  were  what  I  most 
loathed.      His  general  appearance  was  repelaive ;  his  hair  long  and 
untidy,  aod  his  hands  so  guiltless  of  soap,  that  I  recoiled  with  horroi 
when  aiiot  Dunk  desired  him  to  place  me  in  a  proper  attitade 
speaking.     I  had  to  stand  on  an  ottoman  and  declaim  before  him 
and    aunt  Dunk,   while  they  criticised  my  performance.     My  one 
hope  was  that  he  would  pronounce  me  utterly  incompetent,  and 
this  day  I  believe  thai  be  would  have  done  so,  but  for  aunt  Dimk'i 
determination  and  her  hare -shooting.     One   dreadful  evening  sh 
actually  insisted  upon  having  in  the  servants,  while  I  stood  upon 
sideboard  and  recited  my  speech,     Crampton  strove  to  encourage! 
me  by  bowing  repeatedly  and  very  low  whenever  I  looked  at  him, 
while  Crow  w^ept  behind  her  pocket-handkerchief.     I  survived  t! 
ordeal. 

Meantime  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  brothers;  for  though  Henry** 
dread  of  aunt  Dunk  always  caused  him  to  avoid  her,  and  though,  m$ 
she  herself  informed  me,  my  ugly  face  had  cured  Charles  of  the  trick 
of  dropping  in  at  all  hours,  I  met  them  constantly  in  my  \valks.  Iti 
was  my  one  pleasure.  Henry  adopted  me  at  once  as  sister  and' 
friend,  showed  me  the  photograph  of  the  girl  he  was  to  marry,  and 
ere  long  confided  to  me  his  troubles  about  his  brother,  who,  from^ 
being  the  best  companion  in  the  world,  had  grown  silent  and  morose, 
and  was  always  running  up  to  London  for  the  night*  It  w^as  true ; 
even  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  the  same  Charles  who  had  excited> 
my  onvy  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  at  Dunk  Marsh.  Ho  would  walk 
with  us  for  an  hour  at  a  tim*e  without  speaking ;  and  when  the  snb* 
ject  turned  on  ^Ir,  Williamson  and  my  training,  he  invariably  quitted 
us  abruptly.  *  He  is  awfully  worried  about  you,  Miss  Peilam,  He 
thinks  it  is  all  his  fault,'  said  Henry.  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  moreover,  I  feared  that  he  was  increasing  the  evil.  Though 
his  desultory  calk  had  ceased,  *  Mr,  Charles  wishes  to  see  you,  ma* am/ 
was  a  message  to  which  my  aunt  was  called  upon  to  respond  more 
than  once ;  and  after  these  private  conferences  there  was  a  sensible 
increase  of  energy  on  her  part  with  regard  to  my  speech ;  from  which 
I  inferred  that  he  was  still  trying  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  the 
idea.  I  wished  he  would  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  not  to  her.  But 
with  me  he  never  alluded  to  it,  though  his  manner  was  almost  de- 
precating.  This  silence  heightened  the  interest  of  our  intercourse, 
and  my  heart  beat  fast  on  the  days  when  I  saw  his  tall  dark  figure 
advancing  under  the  shadow  of  the  fir-trees  in  the  wood- walk  ;  faster 
thau  it  beat  when  Henry^s  form  met  my  eye  instead. 

It  was  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  meeting.     Atmt  Dunk 
was  gone  to  Crippleton,  and  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  wood- 
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idkwi&  my  hated  upeech  in  my  hand,  when  Charles  Treyhen  stood 
W>ft  me.     He  had  been  away,  and  we  had  not  met  for  some  days, 

*  Miss  PellatD/  said  he  with  such  a  smile  on  his  face  as  I  had 
Lifer  leon  hefore,  *  it  is  all  right ;  I  have  good  news  for  yoiu  You 
viB  not  hsYe  to  speak.     It  is  all  at  an  end/ 

The  relief  was  so  intense  that  I  burst  into  tears. 

*  Am  I  fated  to  annoy  you  ?*  said  he  sadly. 

'Annoy  me  !  I  am  only  too  happy,  too  grateful.  But  aunt  Bunk?^ 

'  Aunt  Dunk  must  not  know.  I  was  resolved  you  should  never 
Itffubjected  to  such  an  insult.  I  have  moved  heaven  and  eaiih  to 
g«t  some  one  to  take  your  place,  and  I  have  secured  the  services  of 
ihdy  aecttstomed  to  public -speaking.  But  aunt  Dunk  must  not  be 
UiA ;  the  would  only  be  the  more  resolved  to  persevere.  Up  to  the 
hilt  yoa  must  submit.  Only  on  the  very  day,  about  an  hour  before 
ym  might  to  be  setting  out,  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Williamson  will 
iBBOiiDce  the  arrival  of  this  lady,  and  her  intention  of  speaking. 
r  f^n  if  aunt  Dunk  persists  in  coming  on,  I  shall  be  there.  Miss 
* '  lam.  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  you  shall  not  be  so  much  as 
Mikti  to  put  your  foot  upon  the  platform.* 

I  coidd  not  thank  him  ;  I  had  no  voice.  But  I  held  out  my 
kfid  with  brimming  eyes,  and  he  did  not  give  it  back  to  me  at  once. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and  then  he  was  on  the  point  of 
■fv^aljiiig  again,  when  *  Jane,  Jane,  where  are  you?'  resounded  through 
*b  JUT  in  aunt  Dunk's  harshest  tones.  I  fled,  and  Charles  Treyhen 
tmisbed  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. 

I  a»w  him  no  more  before  the  eventful  day,  but  my  speech  often 
Cided  from  my  mind  as  I  sat  musing  over  that  last  interview  in  the 
^^ood-walk,  feeling  again  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  wondering  what 
W  VIS  about  to  say  when  aunt  Dunk  interrupted  us. 

The  day  came.  In  spite  of  his  assurance,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  nervous^  as  the  hours  dragged  their  weary  length  along.  If 
I  eould  bnt  see  him  for  one  moment,  to  hear  again  that  solemn  pro- 
mse.  of  pr*  »tection  !  Bnt  it  rained  steadily  all  day,  and  aunt  Dunk 
^oM  not  hear  of  my  going  out.  We  were  to  dine  at  fiive  and  start 
il  lii,  for  the  lecture  was  to  commence  at  seven.  How  eagerly  I 
Vitfhed  the  door  all  dinner'tunej  as  I  vainly  attempted  to  swallow 
I  inoTsel !  Crampton  was  constantly  coming  in  and  out  vdth  the  same 
eipreftaion  of  stolid  indiUcrence  on  his  face.  There  was  no  note, 
Qo  message.  Could  he  fail  me  at  the  last  ?  I  grew  giddy  at  the 
thought  J  bull  recalled  his  eager  words,  his  manner,  and  my  doubts 
were  lulled.  Only  lulled  ;  for  when  we  went  into  the  drawing-rooni 
itwiDted  bnt  ten  minutes  of  six,  and  still  there  was  no  letter.  How 
I  longed  to  arrest  the  course  of  those  pitiless  hands  advancing  sa  , 
npidly  towards  the  fatal  hour  !  I  would  have  walked  about  the  room 
to  ^iiiet  my  impatience,  but  my  limbs  seemed  weighted  with  lead,  and 
I  eoold  only  eit  and  shiver,  and  watch  aunt  Dunk  at  her  merciless 
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uettUig,  uatil  roused  by  the   sound  of  tbe  curriage  wheels  on 
graveL     *  He  haB  forgottGii  rae/  said  Reason ;  but  my  heart  answer 
'  Impossible,'    As  I  followed  aimt  Dunk  to  the  carriage,  Crow  touchy 
xny  shoulder. 

'  Here,  ray  dear  ;  a  bit  of  a  note.* 

It  was  my  first  letter  from  Charles  Treyhen, 

*  Do  not  be  frightened.  Miss  C^ —  is  detained  at  — —  till  1 
last  train.  I  am  off  to  meet  licr.  We  shall  be  in  time  ;  but  del 
as  much  as  you  can/ 

*  Delay  !*     /to  delay  aunt  Dunk  !     How  could  it  be  done  ? 
lingered  in  the  hall ;  I  dropped  my  glove ;  but  aunt  Dunk  c 
angril}^  and,  sick  at  heart,  cold  and  trembling,  I  rushed  to  join  h< 
That  drive  !     Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?     Surely  aunt  Dunk  must  W 
heard  the  beating  of  my  heart !     I  looked  at  the  people  going  hoi 
from  their  work,  and  I  envied  thorn,  wondering  vaguely  if  they  woi 
rescue  mc  if  I  called  to  them.     Hooked  at  aunt  Dunk's  comely 
and  I  wondered  how  it  would  look  if  I  died  at  her  feet.    And  ih 
went  off  into  wondering  still  more  vaguely  why  she  left  that  bit  of 
hair  ahove  her  black  front,  and  in  my  mind  I  kept  on  trying  to  cloi 
the  space,  until  we  drove  into  Crippleton.     It  all  seemed  unreal ; 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Townhall,  I  felt  that  it  was  all  hi 
pening  to  somebody  else  and  not  to  me,     I  stumbled  up  the  narr< 
staircase  after  aunt  Dunk,  and  into  the  small  retiring-room  set  api 
for  performers.     Mr.  Williamson  was  waiting  for  us.     We  wore  lal 
and  the  audience  was  impatient;  w^e  could  plainly  hear  them  thum; 
ing  and  hissing.     He  only  stopped  to  show  us  where  to  stand  so 
to  hear  the  few  words  he  had  to  utter  before  I  made  my  appeari 
and  then  he  went  on.     Without  regarding  aunt  Dunk's  commani 
I  dragged  myself  to  a  window,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  sirei 
It  was  my  last  hope.     A  clergyman  walked  past,     I  tried  to  oi>©i 
the  window,  to  scream  to  him  for  help,  but  I  had  no  voice.     Aunt 
Dunk  ikagged  me  back. 

*  Child,  cluld,  they  are  waiting  for  you.     Hark !   they  are 
planding/ 

The  horrid  sound  fell  on  my  earst     I  dropped  on  my  km 
I  clasped  her    arm,  I  ioiplored  her  pity.     My  voice  came 
but  it  was  hoarse  and  grating.      Aunt  Dunk  looked  alarmed.     Even 
her  florid  cheeks  grew  a  shade  paler  as  Mr.  Williamson  appeared. 

*  Quick,  quick  I   is  she  ready  7     The  audience  is  impatient.' 
'  Jane,  I  insist.     Don't  be  a  fool.* 
Then  hope  died.     I  knew  he  had  forgotten  me.     With  a  sud 

calmness,  which  sm'prised  myself  as  much  as  my  tormentors,  I  r< 
walking  steadily  forward  as  if  in  a  dream.     I  was  through  the  door- 
way and  on  the  platform  before  Mr,  Williamson  could  overtake  me^ 
The  dreaded  moment  bad  arrived.     The  glare  of  light  aurromid^ 
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;  fbe^  sea  of  optttrnecl  faces  was  before  me,  all  eyes  were  fixed 

ipn  m*  ;   there  was  a  burst  of  wolcome,  and  then  a  sudden  hush. 

Tkr  were  waiting   for  me  to  speak ;  waiting  for  the  speech  which 

th&r-treea  in  the  wood-walk  and  the  poplars  m  the  water-meadows 

Wlictrd  BO  often ;  and  ni}'  mind  was  a  blank  save  for  the  one  thought, 

ftetme  reeoUeciion — Charles  Treyhen  had  forgotten  me.     Mr.  Wil- 

fuofm  seized  my  hand  to  lead  me  to  the  front;  with  a  rapid  gesture 

tfliiielied  it   away,  and  turning  suddenly,  caught  sight  of  Charles 

I:       n  hiuaeelf,  as,  witli  a  face  of  agony,  he  fought  his  way  towards 

-,;  .Liough  the   crowd.     For  one  second  I  stood  motionless  ;  then 

IvtiDg  fonrmrd  with  a  scream  which  echoed  through  the  room,  I  fell 

imrd  into  hia  arms,  as  he  sprang  upon  the  platform  just  in  time 

to«gt«h  me. 

*My  darling,  my  poor  darling  !* 

It  was  whispered  in  my  ear,  and  then  I  heard  no  more  —  I  was 
aOQIlseiaus*  I  was  aften;\'ards  told,  that  ainit  Dunk  herself  supplied 
ifpUco  in  an  impromptu  speech  of  great  originality  and  energy, 
id  thai  the  roars  of  laughter  and  applause  which  she  called  forth 
a  not  please  her  half  as  much  as  the  hisses  elicited  by  the  discoTerj 
Alt  she  had  forced  me  to  appear  against  my  will 

Chapter  III. 

AUNT  DUNK  ON  AQUE. 

Fo?*  niany  days  life  was  a  blank  to  me.  I  was  taken  back  to 
ftouk  M^arah  that  inght,  because  the  doctor  who  was  immediately 
nrnmoned  declared  that  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  my  life.  Aunt 
Dank  knew  better,  and  she  took  me  back  to  delirium  and  Crow, 
When  the  former  left  me,  I  was  weak  as  a  baby  ;  and  the  latter  in- 
brmed  me  that  my  fatal  speech  had  been  constantly  upon  my  lips; 
tbi  Mr.  Treyhen  and  Mr,  Charles  called  acTeral  times  a  day  to  ask 
iKfif  me  ;  and  that  aunt  Dunk  persisted  in  asserting  that  I  was  suf- 
isiag  from  a  slight  cold  in  the  head.  I  began  to  mend,  and  from 
tlil  day,  all  danger  bemg  over,  aunt  Dunk  expressed  the  greatest 
miety  on  my  behalf;  assuring  me  that  my  state  was  most  critical, 
Mily  wonying  me  out  of  my  life  with  suggestions  and  remedies, 
md  tr3fing  to  make  me  do  ever}i.hing  the  doctor  had  forbidden. 

My  illness  was  by  my  aunt  pronounced  in  succession  to  bo 
Qfirrotj8»  typhus,  scarlet,  and  brain  fever,  and  treated  accordingly. 
Tbe  rights  of  woman  were  neglected  for  the  study  of  medicine ;  the 
tight  of  being  quiet  in  illness  was  more  especially  overlooked.  Un- 
brfconaiely,  aunt  Dunk  adopted  the  theory  that  like  cures  like,  and 
wlien  she  decided  that  my  malady  was  nervous,  she  administered  a 
«weei8ion  of  shocks  calculated  to  try  the  nerves  of  the  most  robust. 
SiB  would  dart  at  me  suddenly  after  a  profound  silence,  pluck  away 
tpillow,  startle  me  out  of  a  quiet  sleep,  let  a  tray  fall,  or  slam  a  door. 
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The  eflect  was  Buch,  that  in  two  days  she  was  able  triumphantly 
assert  that '  the  fever  was  on  the  move.  It  had  changed  its  charae 
to  braio.  No  sigii  could  be  more  favourable/  She  now  preBcril 
a  ceaseless  coui'se  of  What  eh/ a  Logic ,  and  with  that  soothing  w< 
resting  under  my  feeble  hand,  and  Crow  by  my  side,  I  was  left  al 
for  hours.  The  rfffimc  suited  me ;  and  aimt  Dunk,  more  than  i 
satisfied  with  her  treatment,  dismissed  the  doctor. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  come  dow^n-stairs,  and  in  time  I  crept 
in  the  sun.  I  was  taking  my  second  walk  with  still  totterinnr  gte 
when  Hemy  and  Charles  Treyhen  approached »  Aunt  Dunk, 
Btumpecl  beside  me  with  terrible  energy,  called  out,  *  She's  nofc 
well  to-day,  boys  ;  weaker  by  ever  so  nmch  than  she  w^as  yesterij 
I  declare,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  slipt  through  our  lingers  a 
aU/ 

My  cheeks  and  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  words,  and  Charles 
wered  with  something  of  his  old  manner :  *  I  am  delighted  to 
it ;  we  were  really  anxious,  as  long  as  you  assured  us  Miss  PeU 
was  improving  daily,  and  that  nothing  ailed  her  but  a  slight  coli 
the  head/ 

And  then  aunt  Dunk  did  the  very  last  thing  she  would  have  do| 
had  she  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  state  of  afiai 
She  desired  Charles  to  give  me  his  arm, 

'  She  is  to  take  fourteen  turns  in  the  sun,  and  I'm  going  to 
Henry  to  see  my  pigs ;   they  are  the  finest  follows  I've  seen  for 
long  time/ 

She  marched  ofl^  with  Henry,  saying,  *  Nothing  is  so  bracing 
you  boys  as  to  do  what  you  don*t  like.  You'd  go  forty  miles  ron 
to  avoid  me  any  day,  and  Charles  hates  nothing  more  than  dacd 
attendance  on  a  silly  girl  without  an  idea  in  her  head ;  wonder  wi 
they'll  find  to  say/ 

%Ve  heard  every  word,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  smile. 

My  hand  was  resting  on  Chiirles  Trey  hen's  arm,  and  before 
had  taken  two  turns  out  of  the  fourteen,  he  had  asked  me  if  it  mij 
not  stay  there  for  life*    What  foolish  things  people  do  say  sometime 
to  be  sure  I  but  it  did  as  well  as  anything  else.     I  undei-stood  ha 
perfectly  well,  and  I  think  he  understood  me  too,  though  I  said  BOd 
thing  still  more  odd,  and  apparently  senseless, 

*  Wait  till  I  get  to  the  bench,  please,*  was  all  I  could  say; 
he  did  wait.  And  then  he  said  a  great  deal  that  I  cannot  repei 
but  I  was  very  happy,  although  tears  were  raining  through  my  H 
fingers.  He  got  hold  of  my  hand  at  last,  and  asked  me  if  I  wotl 
answer  him  one  word,  I  did  manage  to  look  up  then,  and  to 
*  If  I  were  aimt  Dunk,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  '*  Decidedly  not, 
Treyhen/*  '  He  was  quite  satisfied,  and  we  sat  there  till  aunt 
voice  was  lieard  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing 
that  her  voice  always  preceded  her.     I  do  not  think  she  had 
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^lamg,  but  we  had  had  time  to  deterniine  that  she  must  not  be 
Tow  engagement  iintLl  I  waa  strong  enough  to  bear  the  extra 
which  she  would  have  every  right  to  inflict. 

it  W&9  from  sitting  on  that  bench,  I  know  not,  but  the 

ag  Crow  had  to  inform  aunt  Dunk  that  I  was  shivering 

m  the  first  stage  of  agae.    Aunt  Dtmk  immediately  denied  the  possi- 

■1      !id  that  there  had  never  been  a  case  in  the  house, 

Mirt  was  an  aguish  one.     After  which  she  arose 

o  look  at  me.    There  could  be  no  doubt.    My  teeth  were 

aj^  till  the  very  bed  shook.     With  her  accustomed  prompti- 

'  acUoD^  aunt  Dunk  seized  me  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  me 

iwt^Uy.     Crow  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  I-^fainted  away. 

Aout  Donk  eyed  me  complacently.     *  Ha,  I  thought  that  would 
ilop  it ;  hke  cores  like,  never  fails.' 

Crow  could  hardly  conceal  her  indignation,  but  my  aunt  walked 
tiMerfally  away,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door  again  to  say,  *  Call 
wt  at  once,  Crow,  if  the  fit  returns,  IVe  long  wanted  a  case  of  ague 
'  my  own  eye,* 

As  soon  as  she  could  leave  me,  Crow  sought  her  firm  ally  Cramp- 

»«i(l  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the  latter  marched 

ijff  io  the  rectory  and  dispatched  Charles  Treyhen  to  the  manor-honse. 

?  (iiocd  my  aunt  up  to  her  elbows  in  books  of  medicine* 

'She's  got  it,  Charles — she's  got  the  ague.    Never  was  anytliing 

vfortunate.     It's  a  clear  caae.     Just  what  Fve  been  wanting. 

I  bow  exactly  how  to  treat  it.' 

'Of  course,  it  is  so  common  about  here.     It  would  be  absurd  to 
s  a  doctor  for  such  a  trifle/ 

'  I  don't  see  anything  absurd  in  having  a  doctor  if  you  are  Ol* 
t  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.' 
Xot  for  mere  ague.* 

'  Mere  agae,  as  you  are  pleased  io  call  it,  is  the  most  dangerous 
fyon  CRD  have.     It  leads  to  many  fatal  diseases.* 
*Yon  don't  really  mean  that,  annt  Dunk?'  said  Charles  in  real 

*Ooti*i  I?    What  should  you  know  about  ague,  I  should  like  to 

Why,  I  had  it  before  you  were  bom,  and  shall  have  it  again 

ou  are  dead,  as  likely  as  not.     It  always  leaves  a  weakness 

Ithe  constitution  and  generally  a  tendency  to  dechne,  or  paralysis, 

go,     I  don't  half  like  the  girl's  looks,  and  Fve  half  a  mind 

►  have  Dr.  Belton  back  to  look  at  her.* 

A  little  more  discussion,  and  Dr.  Belton  was  sent  for,     Appar- 
rtly  ho  understood  the  case,  for  though  declining  to  blame  the 
^lutkiag,  he  considered  that  the  one  already  given  was  sufficient, 
ifis  &\  not  wish  it  repeated,  and  my  aunt,  satisfied  with  what  she 
-  bis  approval,  allowed  me  to  take  his  prescriptions.    The  ague 
'  Although  the  attacks  were  less  violent  each  time, 
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they  still  returned,  and  chaoge  of  air  was  pronounced  indispensabl 
Dr.  Belton  was  wise  enough  to  desire  Crow  t*:*  inform  mj  aunt  of 
opinion,  which  she  did,  with  comments  of  her  own  upon  the  nei 
leasnesa  of  such  a  step.     The  result  took  us  all  by  sTirprise. 

That  evening,  Henry  and  Charles  Trovhen  having  walked  up  ai 
dinner,  aunt  Dunk  stood  for  some  time  netting  vigorously  in  pi 
feet  silence*  We  felt  that  something  was  impending*  It  came 
last. 

'  Now  my  mind's  made  up.  The  girl  must  be  doing  someihija 
Ay,  you  all  thought  I'd  forgotten  about  her  profession,  FU  be  bona 
But  I*ve  not.  She's  not  the  stuff  for  a  lecturer.  But  work  i 
must  for  her  daily  bread.*  Charles  and  I  exchanged  glances 
amusement.  *  I've  long  thought  a  lady  courier  might  make  a  go 
living.  I  shall  shut  up  this  house,  and  take  you  to  travel,  Jai 
We*U  go  to  Bolong,  and  if  we  like  that»  and  you  get  on  aa  shoi 
be,  we'll  go  on  to  Eome  and  Jerusalem.     That's  settled  and  do; 

Nobody  spoke.  Henry  was  smothering  his  laughter,  and  Chai! 
hia  indignation.  Aunt  Dunk  went  on  netting  and  talking  vehemenl 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  had  arranged  it  all,  and  there 
no  appeal. 

After  this  I  was  most  anxious  to  tell  her  of  om-  engagement,  b 
Henry  strongly  advised  us  to  wait,  and  even  Anne,  to  whom  I  hi 
vmtten  at  once,  oJlered  the  same  advice.  Scarlet  fever  at  hoi 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  receive  me,  and  I  had  nowhere  else 
go,  should  aunt  Dunk  turn  me  out,  as  was  yery  likely  to  be  t 
case.  I  did  not  like  the  concealment.  It  seemed  like  treachery 
be  living  at  her  expense,  and  keeping  her  in  ignorance  of  my  pi 
spects.  But  I  was  overruled,  and  the  preparations  for  our  jou: 
continued. 

The  house  was  entirely  dismantled,  the  pictures  taken  doim,  tl 
carpets  rolled  up.  Aunt  Dunk,  who  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  hi 
never  passed  a  night  away  from  the  manor-house,  announced 
intended  absence  of  years ;  which  made  us  all  hopeful  that  a  mon' 
would  find  her  at  home  again.  She  made  her  will^  let  the  groii: 
up  to  the  hall -door,  and  her  only  remaining  diJliculiy  was  how 
dispose  of  the  family  plate  and  diamonds.  She  was  advised  to  leaa 
the  former  in  Crampton's  charge,  and  to  deposit  the  lattei*  at  h 
banker's.  She  accordingly  left  the  plate  at  the  bank,  and  dect<l 
upon  taking  her  diamonds  with  her. 

'  Henry,  I  want  a  pair  of  your  boots  ;  the  shabbiest  and  thicks 
yonWc  got,*  said  she  one  evening. 

Henry  could  only  assent,  but  Charles  dared  to  ask  the  re&al 
why. 

*  For  my  di'monds,  of  course  ;  I  shall  stow  them  a^^ 
Nobody  would  dream  of  stealing  old  boots,  I  shall  leave  t 
in  perfect  safety,  whereas  no  lock  and  key  will  keep  cot  * 
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will  make  people  think  we*ve  got  a  man  with  as  too;  and 

1  Uiuik  of  it,  you  may  send  up  an  old  shooting  suit  as  well, 

m  leave  it  about  the  room  where  we  atop,  and  it  will  keep 

iceUt  FrenchmeD  from  robbing  ug.     They  are  bom  thieves, 

m  bi  hamai: 

The  next  preparation  was  still  more  eeceniric.     In  contempla- 

af  the  possibility  of  war  breaking  out  before  our  return,  I  was 

to  cut  out  and  prepare  a  quantity  of  plain  work*  to  be  done 

French  prison,  where  we  should  probably  pass  some  years.    I 

also  to  learn  by  heart  several  pieces  of  mosic,  though  why  it 

lo  be  supposed  that  we  should  be  allowed  a  piano,  and  deprivod 

to  play,  I  could  not  understand.     Finally,  large  stores  of 

firom  Crippleton  were  packed  to  accompany  us,  aunt  Dunk 

lo  believe  that  tea  and  coffee  were  known  in  France. 

Our  party  consisted  of  aunt  Dunk,  Crow,  and  myself:  Crampton 

m  left  to  kill  and  eat  the  hares.    We  travelled  only  to  Folkestone 

fti  fint  day,  and  were  to  have  slept  at  the  Pavilion.     But  matters 

tnned  oat  dii)V?rently. 

JU  soon  as  we  arrived,  aunt  Dunk  walked  briskly  out  into  the 

and  edified  the  men  idling  about  near  the  harbour  by  darting 

Aenif  and  asking  what  was  the  chief  article  of  commerce  in 

im  town,  and  for  what  it  was  principally  remarkable.     They  stared, 

gmiiied^  and  vrere  bo  long  in  answering,  that  my  aunt  walked  on 

iqidiyy  remarking,  *  A  parcel  of  stupid  Frenchmen,  every  man  John 

We  joined  the  tabU^Vhote  that  evening ;  but  aunt  Dunk  could 
ftii  nothing  to  her  taste,  and  complained  loudly  enough  to  attract 

Find  attention. 
*  I  declare  I  believe  it*8  frogs  already,  Jane.    One  expects  it  the 
f  nde  of  the  water,  but  I  did  hope  for  a  joint  here,  I  must  say/ 
Presently  she  electrified  me  by  calling  a  waiter  and  desiring  him 
to  send  her  maid  out  to  buy  a  chop. 

'Mrs.  Dmik's  maid — Mrs.  Dunk  of  Dunk  Marsh^ — and  tell  her 
to  oook  them,  as  she  knows  how,  over  my  bedroom  fire,  and  to  bring 
tfiem  here  at  once.  I  don't  care  to  go  tip-stairs,  for  I  want  my  nieoe 
totee  the  world.' 

The  waiter  bowed ;  I  coloured  crimson,  and  lost  all  appetite ; 
ifcc  oompany  kindly  pretended  not  to  hear.  But  the  mutton-chops 
««ae  not.  Aunt  Dunk  grew  angry,  and  repeated  the  order  in  a 
f<!m  which  suspended  all  other  conversation. 

The  maitre  dlt6(el  now  himself  appeared,  lie  was  extremely 
^  <WTy  the  lady  was  not  satisfied.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  order 
^HMiQDthing  in  her  own  apartment  ? 

^"      *  Why,  bless  your  heart,  man,  what  does  it  matter  to  you  where 
^    I  tit?  I  have  ordered  my  maid  to  cook  a  chop  up-atairs  and  bring 
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'  So  I  imdersiand^  madam ;  bat  it  is  against  rules  to  allow  coot 
ing  in  tlie  bedrooms.     In  a  bouae  like  tbia  it  would  never  do/ 
'  Wliy,  is  Dot  this  an  hotel  *?* 
'  Certainly,  madam/ 

*  And  do  yon  mean  to  say  we  are  not  to  do  as  we  like  in  tbi 
roomg  we  pay  for  ?  Suppose  I  chooBe  to  fry  onions  in  my  room 
I'd  like  to  know  what  yon*d  do  to  stop  it/ 

The  man  glanced  appeaUngly  at  the  company.  *  I  should  r< 
spectfuUy  request  you  to  leave  off/ 

*  Then  I  should  fry  tbem  all  the  faster.* 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  these  words ;   for  it  is  needle: 

to  remark  that,  during  this  colloquyj  every  head  had  been  turn 
one  way,  all  eyes  fixed  upon  ns.    I  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth, 
and  was  unable  to  refrain  from  whispered  entreaties  that  my  aunl 
would  be  silent, 

*  What  are  yon  pulling  at  my  gown  for,  child  ?     Can't  you 
mc  alone  ?    D'ye  snppose  I  don't  know  what  I'm  about  ?'  said  she,| 
suddenly  turning  upon  me. 

Unable  to  endure  more,  I  fled  precix>itately,  and  sought  our  owi 
apartments  in  tears.      She  followed  me  ere  long,  fimiing  with  rage, 

'  I  never  was  so  insiJted,  Jane ;  1*11  not  break  bread  in  ih 
house-     We*ll  go  by  the  night  boat/ 

I  begged  for  a  cup  of  tea,  for  I  had  eaten  nothing.    Permissioi 
was  granted,   on   condition  that  Crow  made   it   herself  from   01 
Crippleton  stores.      The  expression  of  the  waiter's  face,  when 
found  us  in  the  very  act  of  unpacking  and  making  the  tea,  was  om 
of  unmitigated  contempt ;  and  aa  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  we  wen 
not  rendering  oui'selvea  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  was  n 
lieved  at  finding  no  opposition  offered  to  us. 

It  was  a  sad  beginning.    I  sipped  my  tea,  with  difficulty  repress-* 
ing  my  tears,  and  aunt  Dunk  walked  np  and  down  the  room  in 
state  of  intense  iiTitabilifcy  with  everj'thiug  and  everybody,  feelin, 
the  want  of  her  dinner  and  of  her  netting.      Suddenly  a  woman*! 
voice  under  the  window  began  to  sing  '  WHly,  we   have  nu886( 
you.' 

'  0  that  dreadful  woman  !  why  must  she  come  squalling  here 
I  wish  she  was  **  Willy,"  and  altogether  missing  under  the  waves, 
exclaimed  aunt  Dunk  ;  and  ringing  the  hell  violently,  she  ordered 
the  waiter  to  send  that  woman  away,  and  to  tell  her  she  would  not  ^ 
have  her  prowling  about  the  house  at  that  time  of  night.  fl 

'  Yes,  ma'am  ;  certainly,  ma'am.  But  I'm  afraid  I  can't  send 
her  off",  ma'am.  The  young  gentlemen  next  door,  No.  42,  they  are 
paying  of  her,  and  catling  for  another  song.' 

'  My  compliments  to  the  gentlemen — Mrs,  Dnnk  of  Dunk  Marah'a 
compliments — and  I  can't  let  that  noise  go  on/ 

^  Yes,  ma*am;  certainly,  ma  am.'   And  from  the  roars  of  laughter 
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'  iff!  4>w,  I  imagine  that  the  message  was  delivered.  The  singing, 
loi«f«r«  oontinaed. 

'This  is  unbearable/  said  awnt  Dimk.  *  I've  often  heard  Eng- 
iidi  trtfellers  called  bears,  but  I  could  not  have  believed  they  ^vould 
lin  bid  as  thia.  I  must  put  a  stop  to  it  at  onee.'  And  she  again 
failed  the  bell. 

The  \)raiter  reappeared, 

*  Did  yon  deliver  my  message  to  those  gentlemen  T  demanded 
Bjr  utnt  sternly* 

'Yes,  ma'am;  certainly ^  ma'am,' 

*And  what  did  they  say?     Now  speak  the  truth,  mind,' 
'Hey  didn*t  make  no  particular  answer,  ma*am/ 
*I  don't  believe  it.     Who  are  they  ?  what  are  they  V 
'Welly  ma'am,  they  is  two  young  gents  from  London,  ma'am  ; 
^oite  yoong.* 

*  I  didn't  ask  where  they  came  from ;  I  want  to  know  their 


'Names,  ma'am?  Yes,  ma'am;  certainly,  ma'am.    I'll  kiqaire.* 

*  Bless  the  man,  what  is  he  talking  about !  D'ye  think  I'm  a 
U?  D'ye  mean  to  try  and  make  me  believe  you  don't  kno%v  the 
MBiias  of  the  people  that  come  to  this  house  T 

'  WeU,  ma*am,  they  comes  and  goes  so  fast  that  we  often  does 
aot  hear  their  names.  But  these  is  quite  young  gen tj^,  ma*aui ; 
quite  young.     Not  a  day  over  sixteen*  I  should  say,  either  of  them,' 

'Boys,'  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  siiprf?ino  contempt,  *  mere  boys, 
lad  no  one  to  look  after  them,  of  course.  I'll  soou  give  them  a 
fieee  of  my  mind.  Here,  waiter,  open  the  door  and  announce  me^ — 
Jfoi.  Dunk  of  Dunk  Marsh.     That  screeching  is  not  to  be  borne.* 

My  entreaties  were  disregarded,  and  she  marched  off,  preceded 
hy  the  waiter,  who,  throwing  open  the  door,  announced  her  name 
atul  title  in  tones  rendered  indistinct  by  smothered  laughter.  I 
flught  sight  of  two  yonng  men  at  an  open  window.  They  started 
ffpM  my  aunt  appeared — astonishment  plainly  written  on  their  faces, 

'I've  come  to  tell  you  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,' 
bsgin  aunt  Dunk  at  once.  *  A  couple  of  lads  like  you  keeping  that 
poor  creature  out  in  the  cold,  disturbing  the  whole  house,  ami 
lonojring  the  neighbourhood  with  her  screeching  and  squalling.  If 
^w  don't  stop  it  at  once,  I'll  complain  to  the  authorities.' 

*Pniy  do  not  trouble  yourself,  madam,'  said  the  younger  of  the 
two;  •'we  will  have  her  in  at  onoo,  since  that  is  your  wish.' 

*  My  wish  !  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  !  You  know  perfectly 
WfiU  I  only  want  her  to  go  home,  and  you  two  to  go  otY  to  bed.  Why, 
^QQO^ght  both  to  have  been  in  bed  and  asleep  an  hour  ago.  A 
^Mipk  of  lads  like  yon ;  I  wonder  you  are  let  to  go  about  alone.' 

•Y<ra  are  too  kind,   madam.     We  want  words  to  express  our 
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Through  the  open  door  I  coukl  plainly  see  their  fSaces,  the  ex^ 

prcssioo  of  which  alai'meJ  me.     Astonishment  was  fust  giTing  pi 
to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fun,  nor  did  the  fact  eacape  me  of  theii 
being  some  years  older  than  the  waiter,  for  reasons  beet  known 
himself,  had  represented  them.  In  an  agony  of  fear*I  could  no  loogfi 
refrain  from  a  whisper,  intended  for  her  ear  alone.      '  Aunt  DonkJ 
aunt  Dunk,  0,  please  come  back  !'     It  was  oYerheard. 

*  Aunt  Dunk  !'  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  men*  '  Surely  thifl 
is  not  mj  dearest,  my  most  revered  aunt  Dunk !  Do  I  indeed  address 
her?     This  is  an  onlooked-for  happiness/ 

*  The  boat  will  l>e  oft*  in  twenty  minutes,  ina*am.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose/ 

Never  was  news  more  welcome. 

*  Tell  the  captain  ta  wait  for  me — not  to  start  till  Mrs.  Db 
of  Dunk  Marsh  is  on  board,  waiter/  said  my  aunt,  making  for  omi 
rooms,  and  utterly  disregarding  the  speeches  with  whi«h  her  nef 
acquaintance  continued  to  address  her. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion,  and  my  relief  was  great.  It 
was  of  short  duration.  We  were  hardly  seated  in  the  boat  before 
the  young  men  walked  up  to  us. 

'  Bear  aunt,  I  hope  I  see  you  comfortable  ?* 

*  I*m  no  aunt  of  yours,  thank  goodness/  Aside  :  '  Wonder  if  \ 
am,  by  the  bye.  lie  might  be  one  of  the  Dunks  of  Slowney  or  tl 
HapoES  of  Cave,  tor  aught  I  know/ 

*  No  aunt  of  mine  !     Have  you  forgotten  the  incidents  of  mj 
interesting  childhood:' — how  you  dandled  me  in  your  arms,  tangli 
my  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  and  otherwise  worried  my  young  life.^ 

*  You  are  uU  wrong.     If  you*d  said  your  name  was  Dunk 
Hapon  I  might  have  beheved  yon,  but  I  never  dandled  so  much  a^ 
a  cat»  or  tanght  any  one  bub  Jane  here.  You  are  an  impndent  boy  pi 
and  if  you  don't  make  oil,  III  call  the  captain.* 

It  was  unnecessary.     A  more  peremptory  commander  called  fo 
his  attention,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  we  were  sale  from  annoy 
ance  fi-om  him.     He  could  not  boast  the  same  with  regard  to  aunt 
Dunk.     She  watched  liim  attentively  a«  he  retired  with  vacillatinj 
steps*     She  never  took  her  eyes  off  him  for  full  three  minutes 
he  had  stretched  himself  upon  a  bench,  and  then,  darting  towa 
him,  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  above  winds  and  waves,  *  The  boy't 
flickj  I  do  declare.     Decided  case ;  the  very  thing  I  wanted  under ^ 
my  own  eye,* 

And  under  her  own  eye  she  kept  liim  during  the  whole  voyage, 
treating  him  according  to  a  theory  of  her  own,  which  consisted  in^ 
keeping  feet  and  legs  warm,   and  raising  them  considerably  aboTifl 
the  level  of  the  head.     Boxes  and  bags,  &c.,  she  piled  over  and 
under  him.    He  resisted  at  hrst,  and  even  attempted  to  caU  a  sailor 
to  the  rescue ;  but  the  man  had  heard  him  address  her  a  few  iDinntes 
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My  inxLigmmg  that  he  was  her  nephow,  only  laughed 
on.  Mj  own  stale  soon  preclnded  me  from  watching 
tkoxL;  \rtii  wbcnever  I  could  look  roand,  the  same  spectacle  met  my 
q»— mz^  Dunk  keeping  a  strict  watch,  heaping  more  and  more 
kury  weights  upon  his  legs,  forcibly  holding  down  his  head  with  a 
keiTT  hmnd,  and  pooring  brandy  down  his  throat.  Occasionally  he 
midd  frantic  eiforts  to  free  himself  from  the  double  danger  of  chok- 
flf  and  of  being  smothered,  and  she  afterwards  remarked  to  me  that 
the  wm  Ineky  in  meeting  such  a  case  ;  it  must  have  been  an  excep- 
tiotal  Qne,  ms  she  had  never  read  of  convulsions  in  sea-siekness. 

When  w©  arrived  at  Boulogne,  the  friend  came  forward,  and 
IjUghlliglj  thanking  aunt  Dunk  for  her  kindness,  led  o3'the  unhappy 
■tt^moire  dead  than  alive,  and  presenting  a  most  deplomble  aspect. 

V  I' 


Chapter  IV. 


AUNT  DUNK  ABROAD. 


I  oo  not  know  how  we  got  to  the  hotel,  or  to  bed,  for  aunt 
Donk'a  French  comprised  some  half-dozen  words,  and  my  own  had 
lit«ihad  no  air  but  that  of  our  schoolroom.  I  know  that  next  day 
ift  bond  we  had  taken  rooms  and  ordered  breakfast  for  a  party  of 
twelve  instead  of  two,  and  that  we  had  to  pay  for  the  mistake. 

Atint  Dunk  was  much  surprised  to  ^nd  that  both  tea  and  coffee 
vm  knonkn  commodities^  and  that  our  stores,  for  which  ^he  had 
kid  to  pay  largely  at  the  doaanf,  were  not  regarded  more  favomr- 
iUy  at  th©  French  hotel  than  at  the  Pavilion,  Having  some  idea 
of  going  on  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Kome,  she  thought  it  beat  to 
husband  the  groceries,  and  to  put  up  with  the  national  fare  at  pre- 
aent.  Of  course  neither  tea  nor  coffee  could  be  as  good  as  what  we 
bd  hroQght  from  Crippleton. 

After  some  sleep,  we  rose,  breakfasted,  and  sallied  forth  for  a 
wiik,  aant  Dunk,  Crow,  and  myself ;  and  not  knowing  where  to  go, 
n  soon  lost  oarselves  in  a-  nest  of  most  unpleasing  streets.  The 
tart  woman  we  met  gave  us  a  cheerful  *  Bon  jour,'  which  my  aunt 
rettinied  somewhat  doubtingly,  and  then  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
bod,  turned  to  look  after  her« 

'Bear  me,  I  ought  to  know  that  woman,  I  suppose,  but  her  face 
idema  strange  to  me.    Verj*  cnld.* 

We  met  another  and  another,  and  all  greeted  us  in  the  same 
maxkisi,  A  sudden  thought  struck  aunt  Dunk.  *  Why,  they  must 
*»  Crippleton  girls,  married  and  settled  here.  They  know  me  of 
coorae  by  sight,  though  I  don*t  know  them.  Very  odd  if  I  find  a 
Wppfeton  colony  out  here,  Jane.'  But  as  the  greetings  continued, 
die  grew  puz^led.  •  I  can't  have  forgotten  so  many  faces,  Jane,  and 
^^T  wouldn't  all  remember  me.  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all/ 
I  inggested  that  civility  might  be  the  custom  of  the  country. 
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'Nonsense,  child!     Do  you  suppose  they'd  be  fools  enough  i 
go  curtseying  to  all  strangers,  and  in  a  seaport  town  too,  where 
strangers  are  as  plentiful  as  pins?  I  know  what  it  is.  It's  the  name 
Your  node's  ancestors   came  from  Holland,  and  I  daresay  80] 
popped  over  here.     Dunk  is  a  name  well  enough  known  over  th( 
sea.    Depend  upon  it  they've  seen  it  on  our  boxes,  or  nmybe  it*s 
the  paper  already/ 

For  a  person  given  to  theories,  to  using  long  words  and  discourse 
ing  upon  woman's  rights,  aunt  Dunk  was  singularly  simple -minded J 
and  I  was  in  a  state  of  constant  surprise  at  her  naive  views  of  oi 
surroundings.     It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  how  many  yi 
she  had  passed  at  Dunk  Mai^sh. 

In  the  afternoon  she  elected  to  go  for  a  drive,  and  as  the  wait© 
spoke  Englisli,  we  were  iiblo  to  make  known  to  the  driver  the 
place  we  wished  to  visit — ^a  chemist's  shop.  We  did  not  get  out. 
A  man  came  to  the  door,  and  my  aunt  gave  biui  a  prescription  t 
be  made  up.  He  retreated^  and  we  sat  still,  expectiog  the  carriage 
to  go  on.     In  vain. 

'  Tell  him  to  go  on/  said  aunt  Dunk  ;  and  Crow,  putting  hej 
head  out  of  the  window,  gave  the  order  in  excellent  English 
vain.  Aunt  Dunk  herself  now  made  the  attempt.  She  thmst  he; 
head  out  of  the  right-hand  window,  and  ejacniated  in  a  loud  voice, 
*  C(whon,  rout !'  In  vain.  The  coachman  sat  doggedly  still,  either 
enjoy iug  the  joke  or  not  recognising  as  his  own  the  somewhat  pecu- 
liar appellation.  Aiujt  Dunk  now  tried  the  other  window,  mth 
another  loud  *  Wmt,  eothou  !'  Still  in  vain;  and  we  might  hava, 
passed  hours  in  this  unpleasant  position,  had  not  our  friends  of  the 
Pavilion  sucldenly  appeared  on  the  scene. 

'  Aunt  Dtink  in  difficulties  !'  exclaimed  my  aunt's  ('i-(h*rant  vio- 
tim,  darting  forward.  *  Can  I  in  gratitude  he  of  any  service  to  the 
best  of  relatives  ?' 

'  So  you  are  out  again,*  said  aunt  Dunk,  eyeing  him  profession^ 
ally.     •  How  d*ye  feel  ?    Any  pains  about  you  ?     System  shaken  ? 

'  Fearfully ^  aunt,  fearfully.  I  douht  if  I  shall  ever  entirely  re 
cover  from  the  effects  of  that  voyage.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  you  were  pretty  bad.  I  don't  know  what  yon  would 
have  done  ^dthont  me.  What  you  want  now  is  a  tonic.  Come  up 
to  me  at  ten  to-morrow  and  I'll  give  you  one.* 

At  that  precise  moment  our  eccentric  driver  took  it  into  his  head 
to  start  oft'  at  a  rapid  trot,  probably  urged  thereto  by  a  vigorous  pokd 
from  the  umbrella  of  the  worthy  Crow,  whose  horror  of  our  new 
acquaintance  was  unbounded.  Aunt  Dunk  had  only  time  to  shout 
out  the  name  of  her  hotel. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  at  an  early  hour  aunt  Dunk, 
dressed  in  her  best,  was  seated  at  the  window,  ready  to  makf  h*^r 
observations  on  men  and  things,  and  guarded  on  each  aide 
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tnd  a  book  of  sermona.     Presently  a  rumbling  sound  was 

*  Why,  I  declare,  here^s  a  carriage  coining  wickeiling  along 

on  m  Smiday*    I  do  believe  thaao  French  have  no  consciences  what- 


A  tmti  was  pnt  into  her  hands  :  Mr,  Brett  and  Mr.  Liddess 
to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her.  I  believe  aunt  Dunk 
it  was  the  mayor  and  coqioration  with  an  address,  in  com- 
fiiiaeiii  to  the  ivell-knoT?sTi  name  of  Dunk  ;  for  her  countenance  fell 
vboi  the  young  men  of  the  Pavilion  entered. 

•O,  it's  only  you,  is  it  ?     Come  for  your  medicine,  I  suppose  ? 
ime,  fetch  the  stoav 

It  WES  an  embarrassing  reception ,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
jmiig  men  so  felt  it,  for  they  advanced  considerably  abashed.  The 
:  was  less  favourable  to  impudence  than  either  the  street,  the 
&t,  or  their  own  apaiiment  at  the  Pavilion,  and  they  evi- 
lly felt  the  inflaence  of  aunt  Dunk's  manner  and  Sunday  attire. 
perceived  that  my  aunt^s  victim  was  much  yonnger  than  the 
er ;  in  fact,  probably  numbering  few  years  more  than  had  been 
iinrded  to  him  by  the  English  waiter.  Their  rank  of  life  I  imagine 
tohsTe  been  that  of  the  upper  class  of  tradespeople,  I  considered 
that  we  were  fortunate  ;  matters  might  have  been  worse. 

They  came  to  propose  to  my  aunt  to  take  a  drive,  and  I  felt  that 
1  had  no  right  to  be  surprised,  after  the  manner  in  which  she  had 

i  ibem.    Moreover,  the  proposal  was  made  with  due  deference, 

vA  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  determined  resolution  on  the  part 
ofthe  younger,  whose  improved  behavionr  and  constant  reference  to 
Us  firiend  plainly  showed  that  he  had  been  receiving  a  lecture. 

It  was  a  lottery  how  the  idea  of  a  drive  in  such  company  would 
be  received.  Had  I  possessed  more  command  of  countenance,  it  is 
probable  the  dignity  of  Mrs.  Dmik  of  Dunk  Marsh  would  have  been 
iamlted.  *But  my  dislike  was  too  plainly  visible,  and  although  she 
dednied  to  drive  on  a  Sunday,  and  severely  lectured  them  upon  the 
tmbhess  of  such  a  coiu-se,  she  graciously  consented  to  allow  them 
to  aooompany  us  the  next  day.  After  they  were  gone,  I  was  foolish 
ewmgh  to  remonstrate.  I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  thought  it  quite 
,  wise  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two  men  of  whom  we  knew  posi- 
My  nothing,  excepting  that  they,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  had 
'treited  her  with  considerable  insolence.  This  was  quite  enough  to 
mhm  her  in  her  resolution. 

*What  are  yon  afraid  of,  child?  They  are  the  civilest  lads  I 
^fermet ;  I  know  what  I  am  about,  I  can  tell  you.  You  don't  sup- 
pose ihey  are  coming  after  you,  eh  ?  You  may  be  easy  on  that 
If  you  had  a  hair*s  breadth  of  good  looks  about  you,  I'd  take 
I  took  up  with  any  one.  But  you  are  as  ugly  as  Crow, 
nobody  ever  looke  at  you  twice.     What  fools  girls  are,  to  be 
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As  usual,  I  was  obliged  to  aubniit,  and  we  started  for  the  dreaded 
diive.    Certainly,  no  fault  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  rulgaiity  conl< 
now  be  found  with  the  young  men*     Mr.  Brett,  my  aunt's  ci-devati 
victim,  devoted  himself  to  her,  e\'idcntly  appreciating  her  pecuUari 
ties  to  the  utmost ;   Mr,  Liddcss  hardly  spoke  at  all.     Still  it  was 
relief  to  hear  that  they  were  starting  for  Rome  the  next  day, 

*  Rome  V  said  my  aunt.      '  Why,  what  businesg  can  you  ha' 
there  ?     Idling  away  your  time,  I'll  be  bound.* 

On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  work  very  hard :  they  were  artists, 

*  Artists  r  exclaimed  aunt  Dunk,  in  profound  disgust.      '  Well 
I  did  think  better  of  you  than  that.     That's  always  an  excuse  foi 
doing  nothing.    Don't  tell  me  ;  I  know  all  about  it.    Boy  sketches 
grandfather's  nose  when  he  ought  to  be  doing  his  lessons :   wonder 
ful  talent !  Boy  grows  up;   sees  a  rabbit  sitting;  sketches  him  whei 
he  ought  to  be  working  for  hia  bread  ;  painter  passes  by ;   colla: 
him ;  drags  him  otT  to  Loudon ;   other  painters  set  at  him  ;  mab 
him  do  it  again ;  give  him  coats  and  boots  if  he*s  poor,  orders  for 
theatre  if  he  isn't.     Boy  takes  to  daubing  and  to  evil  courses,  dab- 
bling  away  his  best  years  among  dirt^^  colours  with  a  nasty  smeU ; 
doing  no  good  to  any  one.     Pshaw  !' 

The  young  men  laughed  and  protested* 

'  Here  is  a  living  contradiction  to  your  assertions/  said  Mr.  Brett 
*  Liddeas  has  maintained  his  mother  and  sister  for  some  years.' 

*Then  his  father  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  allowing  it/   i 

'My  father  died  eight  years  ago,  and  my  poor  mother  was  qnitM 
crushed  by  his  loss.     She  has  never  ceased  to  mourn  for  him.*         ™ 

*  Then  she  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  herself.  I've  no  patience 
\rith  people  who  go  widoi^ing  on  for  ever.  It*s  no  compliment  to 
one's  husband,  wearir^g  weeds  more  than  a  year,  for  it  only  looks  as 
if  one  had  forgotten  how  long  it  is  since  ho  died.  I  did  my  duty, 
and  no  more,  by  the  late  Mr.  Dunk.  I  wore  my  weeds  one  year 
the  day,  and  very  hot  and  heavy  I  found  the  caps ;  and  then  I  \ni 
dowed  off  in  second  caps — ribbons  and  all  that ;  and  a  great  relief  I 
found  it,  and  I'd  like  to  hear  Mi*.  Dunk  say  that  wasn't  enough  fofi^ 
him  or  anybody  else.'  M 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  dashed  forward;   there  was  a  crash,    ' 
a  scramble,  and  wc  stopped.     The  pole  was  broken ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  on.    There  was  a  consultation.    The  distance  from  Bou- 
logne was  not  great ;  Mr.  Brett  proposed  to  ride  one  of  the  horsen 
into  the  town  for  help.  f 

*  You  shall  do  no  such  thing/  said  aunt  Dunk.  '  I'm  not  going 
to  sit  twirling  my  thumbs  in  a  broken  carriage.  Jane  and  I  will 
ride  the  horses ;  you  can  both  wallc ;  and  the  cochoUt  as  you  call 
him,  can  stay  with  the  carriage.' 

I  protested;  my  aunt  insisted.  But  such  was  my  terror  of  i 
horse  that,  rather  than  approach  anything  so  terrible,  I  woidd  haf 
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limi  Dunk  then  and  there,  and  found  my  way  alone  to  England. 
rtko  fini  and  huai  tune  my  will  prevailed.    I  believe  I  was  never 


*WeH*  if  you  are  a  fool,  yon  must  be  a  fool/  was  the  conclusion 
d  tke  ttgoment ;  and  annt  Dunk  turned  her  attention  to  mounting 
krovQ  steed. 

Mr,  Brett  suggested  that  she  should  stand  upon  the  carriage- 
sail,  and  let  him  lead  the  horse  alongside. 

*D*ye  think  I  can't  get  up  like  other  people  ?'  retorted  my  aunt. 
Rlnq^poce  yon  think  I'm  too  old.     You'll  just  be  pleased  to  put 

lot  that  side,  then,  if  yon  please.* 

nd  why  not.  I  should  like  to  know  ?     D'ye  think  I  can*t  ride 
iSQuBT  aide  of  a  horse  like  anybody  else  ?' 

'Bat  nobody  ever  does  get  up  on  that  side.' 

*  Tlien  rU  show  them  the  way.' 

And  with  some  distant  idea  of  the  task  before  her,  aunt  Dunk 
itood  poised  on  one  leg*  holding  out  the  other  foot  towards  Mr.  Brett, 
whOf  striving  to  eontrol  his  hilarity,  attempted  to  put  her  np.  The 
fint  effort  resulted  in  failure*  Aunt  Dunk  made  a  short  appearance 
is  Ike  sir,  and  came  down  upon  Mr.  Brett's  shoulder. 

'You  did  not  jump  high  enongh/  and  *  You  are  as  weak  as  a  baby, 
mi  S8  awkward  as  an  owl/  urged  each  performer  to  the  display  of 
fofoe.  Aunt  Dunk  now  rose  high  in  the  air,  poised  for  one 
on  the  animars  back,  and  then  to  our  extreme  horror  totally 
tepfieared  on  the  opposite  side.  Mr«  Brett  and  Mr,  Liddess  liter- 
iBjr  sat  down  in  the  road,  helpless  with  laughter.  I  flew  to  her 
iisistsDce.  For  one  dreadful  moment  I  believed  she  was  dead,  and 
ny  exclamation  brought  the  young  men  to  my  side,  Bhe  was  partially 
fknmed  when  they  raised  her,  and  we  all  watched  her  for  some  min- 

fwith  real  anxiety.     Her  fijrst  words  were  most  characteristic. 

•Now  I  shall  do  it  again,  and  nothing  shall  stop  me,'  she  gasped, 

I  from  that  moment  I  felt  comparatively  easy  about  her.  *  If  it 
hi  been  a  proper  kind  of  English  horse  it  wouldn't  have  happened, 
Jiae.  These  foreign  bnites  don't  know  what  they  are  about,  and 
,  kfeno  id^a  of  carrying  a  lady.  0  dear,  my  head !  What  are  those 
I  two  young  fools  laughing  at?' — for,  relieved  of  immechate  fear,  the 
yoim^  men  were  unable  to  restrain  their  laughter.  *  Did  they  never 
lee  a  kdy  fall  off  her  horse  before,  I  wonder  *?' 

*Off,  but  not  over/  said  Mr.  Brett,  striving  to  command  himself. 

*  But  I  say  off,  Mr.  Brett,  and  I  am  not  to  be  contradicted.' 

Kobody  was  in  a  state  to  contradict  her,  even  when  after  a  short 

tcfisbe  insisted  upon  another  attempt.      I  watched  her  in  fear  and 

tniablmg,  for  in  addition  to  my  terror  of  the  animal,  I  thought  she 

'  *ii  more  hurt  than  she  would  confess.     Nor  did  I  feel  easier  about 

Wwlien  she  was  at  last  mounted^  and  we  were  able  to  start.     It 
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was  evident  that  the  motion  was  more  than  she  could  hear.     Ever 
fitep  gave  her  pain,  and  before  we  reached  the  town  she  alighted  and' 
proceeded  on  foot,  declining,  howeTer^  all  asBistance*     Her  unnsual 
silence  increased  my  anxiety,  and  I  was  annoyed  when  she  stopped 

short  at  the  Rue —  and  insisted  upon  dismissing  our  companionB*! 

I  hardly  thought  she  would  have  strength  to  reach  the  hotel,  bat  aaf 
incident  which  now  occurred  proved  that  I  had  miscalc dated 
powers. 

As  we  picked  our  way  one  behind  the  other,  my  aunt,  who  waa 
first,  almost  stumbled  over  a  child  of  about  two  years  of  age,  sitting' 
upon  a  doorstep,  and  with  much  satisfaction  gnawing  a  most  implea 
sant  lobster.  With  her  osoal  decision,  aunt  Dunk  seized  the  un- 
savoury morsel  between  her  finger  and  thumb,  and  threw  it  away 
as  far  as  she  could.  The  baby  set  up  a  howl,  which  brought  aU  the 
neighbours  to  their  doors  in  time  to  see  the  action.  A  woman  rushed 
forward  and  snatched  np  the  child,  vociferating  eagerly  and  angrily 
at  my  aunt. 

*  Don*t  be  a  foolj  woman.  The  child  would  have  choked  m  a 
minute.  You  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  yom^elf  for  letting  her  pick 
up  such  rubbish,'  said  aunt  Dunk,  pushing  on. 

A  little  crowd  collected  and  followed  us,  but  still  aunt  Dunk 
walked  on,  answering  the  clamour  in  excellent  English,  and  apparently 
much  strengthened  by  the  excitement. 

Thus  accompanied  we  emerged  on  the  quay,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  well-dressed  people  who  were  taking  their  daily  walk,  I  felt 
that  if  our  tour  were  to  last  much  longer,  it  would  go  far  to  shorten 
my  life.  The  crowd  continued  to  collect  and  to  grow  more  threaten- 
ing, and  at  length  one  virago  went  the  length  of  shaking  her  fist 
behind  aunt  Dimk's  bonnet.  I  was  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  though 
we  were  i^-ithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel,  I  felt  that  my  limbs 
would  not  can7  me  so  far.  At  that  moment,  to  my  unspeakable  relief 
and  joy,  a  tall  dark  form  emerged  irora  the  doorft^ay,  and  pushing 
throngh  the  crowd,  held  out  his  arm  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of: 
falling. 

*  Charles  Treyhen !'  exclaimed  my  aunt,  standing  stock-still, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  gesticulations  of  the  crowd.  '  What  earthly 
business  have  you  here,  I  sbould  like  to  know  ?' 

*  The  hueiness  of  rescuing  you  from  this  turbulent  mob/ 

*  Tut,  tut,  tut !  we  want  none  of  your  rescuings.  As  if  I  cared 
a  snap  of  the  finger  for  all  the  hop-o'-my-thumb  Frenchmen  that 
ever  were  horn  !  What  a  noise  they  do  make  to  be  sure,  and  what 
a  pack  of  fools  they  are  !  Here,  getter  out  vans  f  she  continued, 
onco  more  addressing  the  mob,  and  then,  as  calm  as  if  in  her  own 
garden  at  home,  she  walked  on  and  entered  the  hotel. 

It  was  too  delightful.  Charles  was  come  with  every  intention 
of  remaining  with  us,  if  only  aunt  Dunk  could  he  induced  to  consent^ 
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uii  i5w  bUL'  mnst  consent  we  were  both  fally  resolved.     He  justlj 
tmsUieted  her  a  moat  inefficient  guardian,  autl  wkeu  he  bad  hear 
Mr  Aoct  but  erenifal  history,  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  alter  his 


We  had  ample  time  to  diBcuss  the  matter,  for  aunt  Dunk  walked! 
.  to  her  room,  declining  my  coDipany,  and  did  not  reappear 
fer  saisi?  time.    When  she  retm-ned,  her  tirat  question  was  why  had 
come. 
-  iVell,  I  have  got  my  duty  done  for  a  while,  and  mean  to  take 
I  Its!/ 

*  Yoa  don't  suppose  you  are  coming  on  with  us,  I  hope*     Men 
m  ilwuyfi  in  the  way/ 

'  So  I  have  heard  you  say  befoi'e,  aimt  Dunk,  and  it  certainly 
Mfier  entered  my  head  that  yon  would  ask  me  to  ^o  with  yon/ 

*  And  why  not,  I  should  like  to  Itnow  ?     How  do  you  think  the 
rM  looks  ?'  she  added,  with  startling  abruptness* 

*  Well — better,  I  think,  aunt  Dunk  ;  certainly  better/ 

*  Then  she's  not  better  at  all,  bo  that's  all  you  know  about  the 
'  Siltar ;  she  loses  strength  every  hour.  Bolong  don't  agree  with 
'  hex  at  all/ 

*  You  will  go  on  then,  I  suppose,  to  Paris  ?* 

*  Now  why  should  you  suppose  any  snch  thing  7     What  non- 
BflB  yon  do  talk !      It's  as  plain  as  a  pikestai!^  that  the  girl  must 

luM&e.     If  Bolong  don't  agree  with  her,  what  earthly  use  is  there 
taking  ber  to  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Jeriisaiem,  eh  ?' 
Il  was  one  of  those  questions  to  which  no  answer  suggests  itself, 
md  we  remained  silent. 

Atint  Dunk  continued:  *  My  mind's  nindc  up— I'm  going  to 
take  her  home.  I  mean  to  give  her  up  altogether ;  I've  done  my 
b«^  for  her.  I've  tried  to  train  her  for  two  professions »  and  she 
fftiled  in  both.  She's  wilful  and  helpless,  and  she  can*t  speak  a 
iDore  French  than  she  did  when  we  left  England,  and  she  looks 
w^htte  and  sickly  than  ever.  I've  tried  abroad,  and  abroad 
fiuled.  She's  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  married,  and  there's  no 
of  that,  with  that  face  of  hers ;  and  if  there  was,  I'm  not 
goiii^  to  be  bothered  vdih  it.  The  sooner  she  goes  back  to  her 
Btflers,  the  better/ 

In  this  at  least  we  both  concurred,  thongh  completely  taken  by 
gmpiise  at  the  annoimcement,  MoEified  by  my  immediate  sub- 
mJBiinTi  she  was  able  to  confess  that  her  bones  ached  very  much 
frnm  her  fall ;  and  we  rightly  judged  that  she  felt  really  ill  enough 
Lo  wish  U>  be  at  home  again.  That  she  was  ill  and  suffering  there 
eoold  be  no  donbt ;  for  she  allowed  Charles  to  make  all  arrange- 
tor  our  departure  without  opposition,  shut  herself  up  in  her ' 
daring  the  short  remainder  of  our  stay,  and  when  with  us 
hmrdly  spoke  at  all.  Both  Crow  and  I  were  seriously  alarmed ; 
SBOaoro  SxBizt,  Vol.  X.  F,S.  Vol.  XX,  IL 
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and  I  belieTG  Crow  went  the  lenp^li  of  telling  her  that  there 
not  a  good  doctor  to  be  found  in  Bonlogne,  in  the  hope  that  i 
Dimk  would  immediately  Bend  for  one* 

We  were  once  more  at  Dmik  Marsh,  our  foreij^  tour  ha' 
histed  as  many  days  as  the  number  of  years  my  aunt  had  allottee 
it.  Aunt  Dunk  had  now  no  crotchet,  no  hobby,  but  the  chrfl 
one  of  giving  an  animated  *  No'  to  all  things ;  and,  alas,  even  t 
'  no'  had  b^st  much  of  its  animation.  I  had  for  long  perceived  i 
it  had  been  a  comfort  to  her  to  lay  aside  the  *  Rights  of  Wom( 
From  the  day  of  my  failure  at  the  Townhall  that  subject  had  ban 
been  mentioned,  and  the  study  of  medicine  had  been  taken  up  ]| 
more  natural  and  congenial  manner.  Long  words  and  compllcai 
sentences  were  not  natui^al  to  her,  and  a  return  to  her  usual  abn 
style  of  speech  had  been  a  relief  to  her.  But  there  was  now  a  i 
more  marked  change*  Her  old  energy  and  activity  had  vaniab 
she  grew  more  and  more  silent ;  she  no  longer  stood  up  to  m 
and  it  was  pkin  that  she  suflered  much.  The  Treyhens,  as  well 
Crampton  and  Crow,  tried  every  means  to  induce  her  to  see  a  d 
tor,  but  in  vain  ;  and  we  were  forced  to  see  her  fading  away  befi 
our  very  eyes,  and  were  powerless  to  help  her* 

One  day  a  Mrs.  ^leUon  called.  The  distances  from  hoU943 
bouse  were  so  great  in  that  neighbom^hood,  that  morning  visits  w( 
almost  unknown ;  but  Mrs.  Meiton  had  cjdled  once  before,  A! 
after  I  came  to  Dunk  Marsh,  and  on  that  occasion  aunt  Dunk  ll 
refused  to  see  her,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  missed  her  vocati 
*  She's  a  clever  woman,  Jane,  and  she's  missed  the  glorious 
of  woman  in  the  nineteenth  centnry%  and  has  been  fool  ei 
many.  Hhe's  a  mere  mother  of  chilth-en — nothing  more— 5 
fool  she/  Now,  however,  aunt  Dunk  admitted  her  at  once, 
received  her  with  an  absence  of  contempt  which  was  quite  touchtl 
Mrs.  Melton  asked  after  me,  neither  she  nor  aunt  Dunk  perceiT 
that  I  was  sitting  in  the  farthest  window.  I  was  on  the  point 
coming  forward,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  next 
tence.  *  I  snppose  I  nniy  venture  to  congratulate  you  on  Mr.  Tn 
hen's  engagement  to  Miss  Pellam.     Such  a  charming  match  1' 

'  My  nephew  engaged  tn  Jane  Pellam  !     Why,  what  stiiff  is 
woman  talking  ?*  said  aunt  Dimk,  with  some  of  her  old  fire.     * ' 
jirl  only  came  because  she's  too  ugly  to  marry ;  and  as  for  Hei 
^such  nonsense  never  entered  his  brains.' 

I  was  thankful  that  the  recollection  of  Charles  did  not  € 
hers.     Mrs.  Meiton  apologiBcd,  and  soon  after  took  her  leave. 
idea,   however,   rankled.     That  evening  aunt  Dunk   regarded 
steadily  for  some  time,  and  then  said  abruptly, 

'  You  are  not  fool  enough  to  dream  of  fancying  that  Hem; 
going  to  marry  you  ?' 

I  coloured  crimson,  and  indignantly  repudiated  the 
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\',  ^aiu  n^iul  Dunk.     After  half  an  hoiir*s  silence  she  addodt 

*Ibl'B  settled  and  done/     After  this,  Charles  aud  I  agreed  that 

liiiiMt  no  longer  he  kept  in  ignorance  of  onr  eno^agement*     It 

Hfcot  decided  which  of  us  was  to  tell  her,  therefore  it  is  not 

[  wrpminsf  that  I  shonhl  imagine  Charles  liad  done  90,  when  she 

Irniih  '         '  ■'      i\  the  next  day,  after  one  of  the  lon^  silences  now 

\\m  -•  her,  SJane,  you  are  a  poor  creature,  and  fit  for 

bat  to  be  married,  so  I*ve  made  up  my  mind  that  you  shall 

fwnRj  the  boy  at  once.' 

The  episode  of  the  day  before  had  faded  from  my  mind,     I 
[ftwiSfiit  only  of  Charles,  and  I  thanked  her  with  warmth. 

She  eyed  me  rather  strangely,  and  as  if  surprised,  and  said, 
fWdl,  yon  are  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  in  spite  of  your  ugly  face. 
jirls,  go  where  you  will.  Now  mind,  I'm  not  going  to  be 
Neither  of  you  must  mention  the  subject  id  my  hearing. 
\\m  may  he  married  here  if  you  like,  the  sooner  the  better.  I 
pAiH  be  glad  when  you  are  gone  ;  but  I'll  have  no  fuss,  no  favours, 
w  bndesmftids,  no  breakfast.  Crampton  and  Crow  may  settle  it 
I  woQ*t  hear  anvihing  about  it.' 

I  promised  cheerfully,  hardly  able  to  believe   that  the  long- 
Jr^ded  task  was  over,  and  that  no  opposition  was  to  be  feared, 
f  ^^   '  way:   he  had  gone  to  town  that  morning,  intending 

i  ew  days.  It  was  provoking.  I  should  have  preferred 
tiie  news  to  writing  it,  and  I  rather  wondered  that  he  had 
ialreaily  told  it  to  me ;  for  I  imagined  he  must  have  seen  aunt 
after  parting  with  me  the  day  before.  On  consideration  I 
jaded  that,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  had  nothing  to  report  hut 
aaoi  opposition,  and  that  aunt  Dunk  had  afterwards  changed 
\  raiBd.  It  was  too  late  to  wTite  tbat  day^  and  the  events  of  the 
red  it  altogether  unnecessary.  At  midnight  I  was  hastily 
by  Crow,  Aunt  Dunk  was  alarmingly  iU.  On  our  own 
SQaimiity  we  sent  for  Dr.  Belton,  and  summoned  Charles  by 
iph.  By  the  time  the  former  arrived,  my  aunt  was  sufficiently 
overed  to  refuse  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  calling  us  fools  for 
for  him.  She  was,  however,  still  very  ill  when  Charles  ap- 
and  my  news  was  hastily  communicated,  for  I  could  not 
her  for  long  at  a  time.  In  a  few  days  she  rallied  considerably; 
I  although  the  greatest  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  her  room, 
iht  Clime  down  to  her  meals,  which  however  passed  in  perfect  silence. 
%ti  §«^r!ned  unable  to  bear  even  the  presence  of  '  the  boys,'  and  all 
ttiiir  attentions  were  repulsed,  though  mine  were  silently  accepted. 
One  Any  she  abrviptly  asked  when  I  was  to  be  married  ;  and  on  hear- 
ing that  no  time  hud  been  fixed,  she  desired  that  I  would  settle  it  at 
<ttce.  *  If  I  couhln't  do  It  myself,  Crampton  and  Crow  might  do  it 
W  me,'  I  wurs  very  reluctant  to  think  of  leaving  her  in  her  present 
*tii<j,  but  dh6  insisted,  and  an  earlv  dav  was  fixed  for  the  wedding. 
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Very  lonely  I  felt  in  my  preparations,  and  I  longed  for  An 
bnt  the  still  lingering  fever  made  the  presence  of  any  of  my  sist 
impossible.  No  one  dared  to  Boggest  to  aunt  Dunk  that  some  h 
should  be  asked  to  lend  me  her  support  on  the  eventful  day ;  and 
was  only  the  morning  before  the  wedding  that  aunt  Dunk  desii 
me  to  write  to  Mrs.  Melton,  and  request  her  attendance,  * 
very  had,  my  dear ;  I'm  going  to  bed,'  said  my  aunt.  She 
never  called  me  *  my  dear'  before.  She  looked  wretchedly  ill, 
I  felt  very  anxious  about  her,  as  I  sat  by  her  side  far  into  the  nigl 
The  next  morning  Crow  came  to  me  in  tears.  Aunt  Dunk  sent 
her  love — the  first  and  last  she  ever  sent — she  had  had  a  bad  ni^ 
and  had  rather  not  see  me ;  hut  she  meant  to  be  down-stairs  to 
ceive  us  when  we  came  from  church. 

It  was  a  sad  wedding ;  for  the  crying,  which  was  all  done 
Crarapton  and  Crow,  was  more  for  one  lying  sick  and  helpless 
home  than  for  the  bride ;  and  my  own  heart  was  divided,  for  in  1| 
bravely-borne  suffering  I  had  learned  to  lovo  aunt  Dunk  in  spit© 
her  eccentricities.  On  our  return  we  fojmd  her  standing  at  her  n€ 
ting,  dressed  as  usual,  and  making  a  feeble  effort  to  work. 

Charles  led  me  forward-  *  Here  she  is,  aunt  Dunk ;  my  wi 
thanks  to  you.' 

The  netting  dropped  from  her  hands.     She  gazed  at  us  in  uti 
astonishment.    *  Your  wife  I    How  dare  you  say  bo  ?    She*8  no 
thing,* 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?*  Charles  spoke  fiercely,  drai 
ing  my  hand  under  his  arm. 

Aunt  Duuk  looked  from  one  to  another,  as  if  bewildered.    *  Yai 
wife  !  your  wife  \     "Wliere^s  Henry?     0  Jane,  you  livicked  girl, 
said  you  were  to  marry  Henry — not  Charles.     0  my  heart—' 

She  staggered  to  the  sofa,  and  a  fearful  change  passed  over 
face.  She  gasped  for  breath.  We  gathered  round  her,  and  Charl 
tried  to  support  her,  but  she  pushed  him  away.  Crampton's  whi 
face  appeared  among  us. 

*  Let  me  send  for  the  doctor,  ma*am.    Let  him  come  now,* 
he  imploringly,  not  daring,  even  at  such  a  moment,  to  give  an  ordi 
without  the  consent  of  his  mistress. 

'  No,  no,  no/  gasped  ray  aimt.  *  It*s  no — business — of  yourt 
but  you*ve  been — a  good — good — ^good— old  fool  to  me.' 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  hi 
lahoining  breath  and  Crowds  subdued  sohs.  Then  suddenly  colleol 
ing  all  her  strength,  aunt  Dunk  sat  holt  upright,  and  said : 

'  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — nothing  to  do  with  it ;  so  thati 
settled  and  done  !'  and  she  fell  hack — dead. 

Thus  died  aunt  Dunk,  as  she  had  lived,  in  direct  coutradictic 
to  all  aroimd  her,  and  at  the  most  inconvenient  moment  she  coti 
have  chosen. 
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T^pinltoTer  ruins  and  to  cry,  *  Joy!  joy!'  instead  of  *  Woe!  woe!' 
t~«  li«  of  old  did  on  the  walls  of  Jerasftlem,  until  an  unapprecia- 
ditor,  weary  with  his  wailing,  filing  a  stone  at  hia  head, 
ipon,  moaning,  *  Woo  to  myself!'  ho  tumbled  over  into  the 
ftfh,  and  died — this  would  seem  at  the  outset  to  be  a  very  non- 
kind  of  proceeding.     When  we  stumble  upon  Euins,  we 
fall  into  profound  Meditation,  as  M.  de  Volney  did  ;  or,  if 
bppen  to  be  of  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind,  we  should  apply 
^ehes  to  deyi&ing  means  for  abrogating  the  prevailing  decay, 
o^  btuJiliDg  something  new  and  handsome  in  its  stead.     This  is 
W  tho  Americans  acted  at  Chicago,  and  are  acting  at  Boston, 
fiu«.    The  ashes  of  a  *  burnt-up'  city  are  still  smoking  when  the 
itij^ble  Yankees  begin  to  rummage  among  them,  in  order  to 
fotmdations  of  new  bro^^-stone  palaces  with  marble  facades, 
ail  stories  high,  all  wan-anted  fireproof,  and  all  destined  to  be 
led  down  again  when,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  averages, 
first-class  blaze' — as  our  cousins  call  that  which  English 
l|Cffi.T-a-liners  term  '  an  awful  conflagration* — falls  due,  like  a  Bill. 
There  is  an  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  heart  of  west  cen- 
I  LoDdon,  on  which  very  few  persons  are  able  to  look  with  corn- 
patience,  and  which,  by  a  great  many  more,  is  regarded  mth 
mnie  indignation : — as  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  the  wealthiest 
most  enlightened  city  in  the  world.     This  disreputable  place  is 
ifester- square-     It  is  the  most  flagrant  niin  in  the  metropolis ; 
Hhis  pulling  down,  and  rasuig,  and  sowing  with  salt,  and  build- 
%tt]i  again  in  a  thoroughly  handsome,  decent,  and  creditable  man- 
*"'*    The  Alhambra  will  be  burned  some  of  these  days,  I  suppose, 
^^  I  hope  that  another  edifice  of  the  .\lhambra  type  is  not  fated  to 
^^  tm  its  site ;  but  Stagg  and  Mantle,  and  the  respectable  auc- 
^  '' 'rs  and  booksellers,  and  Miss  Home — the  most  active  and 
'iiiriFig  little  newsvendor  in  London^ — will  all  be  able,  I  trust,  to 
-^'il  commodious  premises  in  the  Leicester- square  of  the  futm*e, 
/^')?eover,  I  fear  that  Leicester- square  and  its  cnwonments  will, 
^  tkt  be   possible,   grow  dirtier,    more    disreputable,    and  more 
^iUpidated  than  it  is  at  present,  until,  at  least,  that  Supplemental 
M«tn^olitan   Hallway  Company,   whose    proposals    liave  been   re- 
"^tlymad©  public,  have  got  their  bill,  made  their  line,  and  con- 
^cted  B  grand  central  station  at  tho  Piccadilly-circus.    Otherwise, 
I  Ittr  that  the  Company,  attracted  by  the  peculiarly  tempting  posi- 
^  of  heicester'Sgaare,  misht  accomplish  the  Hercu\eaii  la.^k  ol 
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acqniriDg  a  freehold  title  thereto,  and  so  lay  the  first  stone  of  th 
new  station  beneath  the  stomach  of  the  riderless  horse.  I  do 
wish  to  see  my  Ruin  of  Paiios  converted  intu  a  railway  termim 
even  if  it  should  be  one  as  splendid  as  Mr,  Burry's  at  Charing, 
as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  gigantic  hospitmm  at  St*  Pancras,  I  wi 
Leicester-square  for  another  parpose.  Its  central  area  would 
precisely  the  place  for  the  erection  of  a  Ghand  Hotel* 

*What!'  I  hear  you  exclaim,  *  are  there  not  already  suflici 
types  of  the  hotel  duhbed  **  Grand"  in  London?  Have  wq  not 
ready  the  Charing-cross,  the  Langham,  the  Grosvenor,  the  On 
Northeni,  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Westminster  Palace,  the  Alexi 
dra,  together  with  the  before-mentioned  hots  pit  iiun  in  Domestic  G 
thic  adjoining  the  Midland  Railway  station,  and  which  is  to  be  open 
next  April,  with  the  admirable  Mr.  Etzensberger,  late  of  the  Albei 
Vittoria,  Venice,  as  chief  manager  ?*  It  is  of  course  premature 
speak  with  confidence  of  w^hat  Mr*  Etzensberger  will  be  enabled 
do  with  the  resources  at  his  command ;  but  it  appears  to  me  tk 
we  do  not  yet  possess,  either  in  London  or  the  provinces,  a  sinj 
hotel  combining  all  the  features  w^hich  I  should  like  to  sei 
dtjced  into  an  establishment  for  the  shelter  and  enturtain] 
travellers.  I  think  that  1  know  the  hotels  of  London  pretty  t 
by  this  time ;  and  I  have  had,  quite  recently,  extensive  experiei 
of  a  large  number  of  first-class  hotels  in  the  provinces,  notably 
Portsmouth,  Brighton,  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Rnmsgate,  Margui 
Tunbridge  Wells,  York,  Han-ogate,  Scarborough,  Leeds,  Sheffi( 
and  Birmingham.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  number  of  inns  whi 
are  structurally  *  grand/  or  which  have  been  born  to  grandeur, 
have  achieved  it,  or  have  had  it  thrust  upon  them  in  the  way  of  ( 
coration,  or  prices,  or  patronage ;  hut  I  do  not  yet  discern  the  < 
istence  of  such  a  model  Grand  Hotel  as  I  should  desire  to  see 
Leicester-square— an  hotel  in  which  should  he  hound  up  the  vi 
best  characteristics  of  the  French,  the  Svnss-German,  and  the  Am 
rican  systems.  Let  oie,  as  brieiiy  as  I  can,  state  the  most  mark 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  three  Byatems.  I  must 
injustice,  the  last  first;  since  the  American  plan  must,  to  a  gn 
extent,  be  considered  the  parent  of  tlie  other  two* 

The  *  grandeur'  of  the  Transatlantic  hotels,  of  which  one  of  t 
earliest  w^as  the  Astor  House,  in  Broadw^ay,  New  York,  sprang  fri 
a  very  obvious  set  of  causes — the  vastness  of  the  country,  the  sudd 
development  of  railway  traffic  and  steam  communication,  the  enei 
and  inventiveness  of  the  people,  the  scarcity  of  labour  which  led  hoi 
keepers  eagerly  to  avail  themselves  of  mechanical  appliances  in  I 
of  human  handiwork  ;  and,  lastly^  the  restless  vanity  and  ambit 
of  the  Americans — qualities  detestable  in  an  old  community,  ) 
very  useful  and  laudable  in  a  new^  one — which  impelled  them  to  a 
pete  with  Emope,  and  if  possible  to  surpass  her  in  every  deparimi 
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:  rfdnlMfttioo,     When  Cobbett  fled  to  the  United  States  in  1818, 
li  tii  ikio  lo  pnt-np  in  a  humble  inn  in  New  York,  no  bigger  than 
I  lie  Blue  Poets  on  the  Commou  Hard  at  Portsmouth;  and  a  few 
IJivs  pnrnonsly  BriUat-Savarin,  when  ao  exile  in  the  United  States, 
i  that  the  so-called  hotels  were  the  vilest  of  pothouses.  But 
[bftbe  time  Charles  Dickens  made  his  first  Atlantic  trip  in  1842, 
lAjuericiii  hotel — on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  at  least — had  already 
I  A  pttlace  ;  and  the  St,  NichohiSj  which  Mr.  Dickens  appeared 
llicoosicl^r  the  lordliest  caravanserai  in  the  world,  was  speedily  to 
Ikflorperseded  in  its  prestige  by  huger  and  handsomer  hotels  all  over 
lllw  Sutes.     There  is  no  need  for  me  to  give  a  cataloffuc  ralsonne 
f  lii»e  extraordinary  travellers'  menageries  ;  but  I  may  just  men- 
i  thai  BO  insoluble  has  been  their  continuity  of  development,  that 
I  the  Fifth -avenue  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  '  grandest' 
I  in  the  Kmpire  City ;   and  that  the  very  vastest  and  newest  of 
glifih  hotels  cannot  compete,  in  size  and  guest  accommodation, 
I  the  hotels  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Saratoga,  and  Chicago. 
i  am  at  the  most  only  house  a  battalion  uf  pilgrims  ;  the  Yankees 
taut  bien  que  malj  litter  down  a  whole  division*  and,  when  the 
er  is  fuJJ,  *  colonise  out'  the  supplementary  brigades  in 
L-d  ad  Iwc.     Less  necessity  is  there  that  I  should  strive 
I  draw  any  minute  picture  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  hotel 
What  these  peculiarities  are,  all  the  world,  on  this  side  the 
,  knows  with  tolerable  accumcy.     Every  traveller  coiubining 
urera  of  close  observation  with  a  farility  for  sprightly  description 
i>ui  Fanny  Kemhle  to  Arthur  Sketchley,  from  Dr.  liiissell  to  Mr, 
Anthony  Trollope — has  had  his  or  her  say  about  the  stoves  and  the 
Itloons,  the  succotash  and  the  soft-shell  i-rabs,  the  cucktalis  and 
eps,   the  gongs,  the   *  lifts,'  and   the  Irish  or  negro  waiters  at 
.'s,  or  the  National,  ur  the  Coutinental ;  indeed,  a  good  many 
seem  to  have  visited  the  United  States  with  the  special 
of  writing  about  hotel  life,  and  notbiug  else.      Still,  for  the 
iiate  practical  purpose  I  have  in  hand»  I  Juay  summarise  the 
ring   as   the  most  conspicuous  items   in  the  American  hotel 


1.  Thai  you  pay  a  certain  sum  pvr  diem  tor  your  board  and 
ging,  and  that,  yoiu-  laundry  and  any  alcoholic  stimulants  of  which 
I  may  choose  to  partake  excepted,  there  are  absolutely  no  extras. 
That  the  servants  do  not  expect  to  be  fee'd ;  and  that  if  you  are 
apid  enough  to  fee  them,  you  will  not  take  much  by  your  motion, 
\\  at  Saratut;ti,  wht-re  a  doiweur  sent  down-Ktah*s  to  the  cook 
limes  impel  that  functionary  to  favour  you  with  an  excep- 
ily  savoury  pht  at  dinner.  Of  this,  even,  you  cannot  be  always 
kJy  certain  ;  for  there  are  usually  so  many  guests  in  the  hotel, 
cook  is  apt  to  forget  the  particular  guest  who  has  sent  him 
a  bonus ;  or  else  the  waiter  makes  a  mistakej  and  gives 
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the  exceptionally  snxourj  plat  to  the  wrong  man.  3.  That  in  ti 
huge  hotels  there  is  no  table  dlwte,  as  that  term  is  generally  ni 
der stood  in  Europe  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  table  at  which  the  diners  a 
down  with  some  state  and  ceremony,  have  their  seats  reserved  ft 
them  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  hotels  and  are  oflfered  in  succei 
sion  the  different  dishes  in  the  hill  of  fare.  The  American  grsni 
hotel  system  is  to  have  a  large  dining-hall,  common  to  all  the  guesli 
which  is  open  lor  certain  mctds  at  cciiain  times,  but  at  no  othel 
Thus,  say  that  the  dinner-hour  is  from  two  until  five  VM,  A  gnd 
walks  into  the  common  Imll,  takes  the  fii-st  seat  at  the  first  tabled 
there  are  a  great  many  tables,  instead  of  one  long  one»  as  in  Eurog 
— he  finds  vacant,  and  orders  such  dishes  as  may  suit  his  palate 
These  are  brought  to  him  in  relays  hy  a  waiter.  The  guest  is  n^ 
expected  to  order  wine  or  beer,  either  for  his  own  detriment,  or  io 
'the  good  of  the  house;'  indeed,  the  common  practice  at  thorough^ 
American  hotels  is  not  to  drink  any  fermented  beverage  at  dinn( 
'  Liquoring-up'  is  reserved  for  the  subsequent  siance  at  the  bar;  aU 
when  he  has  finished  his  meal  he  rises,  to  smoke,  or  dinnk,  or  che^ 
or  to  do  as  '  he  dam  pleases/  withont  saying  anything  to  anybody 
4.  That  ladies  dine  in  tho  same  room  as  the  gentlemen,  but  th^ 
in  every  hotel  there  is  a  luxurious  drawing-room— often  there  a: 
half  a  dozen^ — for  the  exchiaivo  use  of  the  Aggressive  Sex.  5.  Tht 
it  is  with  the  extreniest  rarity  that  itrivate  rooms  are  asked  foi 
and  that  a  travelling  bachelor  who  demands  a  private  aitting-roo 
will  run  a  very  gi*eat  risk  of  being  looked  upon  with  suspicion  i 
a  possible  hank-note  forger  llying  from  the  officers  of  justice, 
anxious  to  secure  a  temporary  studio  for  the  pursuit  of  Ma  vocatioi 
G,  That  the  landlord  thinks  himself  as  good  as  yourself,  and  a 
deal  better. 

Reviewing  the  half-dozen  points  I  have  laid  down,  I  am  inelini 
to  regard  as  advantages  the  non-payment  of  any  fees  to  waiten 
the  substitution  in  very  large  hotels  of  common  tables,  with  a  eoi 
mon  hill  of  fare  for  a  set  table  tVltutc  ;  and  the  invariable  provisi 
of  a  kdies*  dra\nng-room.     First,  as  to  servants'  fees.     It  is  noJ 
nearly  twenty  years  since  poor  iVlhert  Smith,  in  a  pamphlet 
Great  Ilotrl  Qucsthm^  di-ew  attention  to  the  gross  extortions 
tised  by  waiters,  boots,  and  chambermaids  on  travellers, 
insolence  with  which  those  underlings  vented  their  spite  on  a  gn( 
if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with  or  their  expectations  fi 
filled.  The  conTspondence  columns  of  the  Times  were  filled  for  mt 
weeks  with  the  expostulations  of  travellers  and  the  explanatioBS 
landlords ;    and  ultimately  a  compromise  was  efiected,  from  w 
all  kinds  of  beneficial  results  were  expected.  This  compromise  t 
out  very  shortly  to  ho  as  egregious  and  transparent  a  piece  of  hi 
bug  as  the  Irish  Land  Act  has  proved,  and  as  the  Adulter? 
Food  Act  will  prove  to  be.  Under  the  new  and  improved 
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l^t  nns  to  pay  a  Mntnp  sum/  varpiig  beUveen  a  sliiUing  and  two 
H||ttii^  n  «k>%  for  *  attcTidance,'  and  iiotliiufr  farther  was  to  be  ex- 
P^p^d  from  hiixj.  As  tbiugs  stand  at  present,  he  is  punctually  charged 
fiAflling,  or  eight  eeiipence,  or  two  shillitigB  a  day  for  *  .service  ;'  if 
L  b  wife  is  traTelliDg  with  him,  this  item  in  his  bill  \sill  be  doubled  ; 
B  kt  be  will  find  when  he  has  packed  up  bia  luggage,  paid  his  bill, 
liQil  is  rcjiJy  to  dcpai't,  that  he  has  still  reckoned,  not  precisely  with- 

■  lot  his  host,  bat  without  his  host's  servants.  As  be  leaves  his  bed* 
Hnwo,  be  finds  the  chamhermald  waiting  on  the  staircase  for  a  fee ; 
Htk  beftd-waiiers  and  the  under-waiters  too  in  the  coffeo-room,  and 
■Ike  boy  ID  buttons  who  answers  the  smoking-room  bell,  all  expect 
BWWitf^  ;  and  the  hoots  and  porter  who  help  him  into  bis  cab  at 
Hiktf  di)ar  confidently  touch  their  caps,  in  view  of  the  gratuity  about 
■to he  banded  to  them.  There  is  no  absolute  corporal  compulsion  in 
Hkniilter ;  hut  the  moral  coercion  is  more  grievous  than  that  of 
^^^B  or  thiimhscrewB.  You  may,  it  is  true,  go  away  without 
^^Hing  a  sou  beyond  the  attendance  for  which  you  have  been 
^^Kd.  What  is  it  to  you  if  you  are  held  to  be  the  meanest  of 
^^■dgeons  by  the  waiter,  the  chambermaid,  the  hoots,  and  the 
^K&l^  You  are  hero  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow.  But  we  will 
Kppo9e  the  hotel  to  have  been,  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  refection, 

■  Tidrjr  comfortable  one.     Suppose  yon  ore  desii'ous  of  returning  to 

■  fir  that  in  the  way  of  your  business  you  are  absolutely  obliged  in 
■a  coitree  of  a  few  weeks  to  go  back  to  it-  SM  reroettr*'  <jritdam! 
vliould  counsel  you  to  be  cautious  if  you  have  not  fee^d  the  sen-ants, 

■  ftdihtion  to  the  charge  for  attendance.  Y^ou  will  be  recognised, 
Bid  served  sulkily,  boorishly,  or  not  at  all.  Even  during  a  first 
kit,  hotel  servants  seem,  like  railway  porters,  to  poescss  some 
■cwt  art  of  *  smelling  out,'   so  to  speak,  the  traveller  who  will 

ttp'  them. 

^^[1  :ty  of  private  rooms  in  an  American  hotel  is  decidedly 

^Hi^^  -  .     A  man  whose  vocation  it  is  to  read  or  write  a  great 

■aiiT  hours  in  the  course  of  every  day  can  scarcely  pursue  those 
Kkurs,  either  with  comfort  to  himself  or  with  profit  to  others,  in 
^  jmblic  bar  or  even  in  a  public  reading-room  ;  and  a  lady  with  a 
fc^  family  of  cbildi-en  must  either  take  her  olive  -  branches  with 
■bt  iulo  the  tfnhn,  where  they  annoy  the  ladies  who  do  not  bap - 
■ecL  to  be  mammas,  or  fight  with  the  other  children  ;  or  she  must 
B^hm^  crib,  and  confine  them  in  her  bedroom,  where  their  yells 
"■•joy  or  anguish  drive  the  solitar}^  bachelor  in  the  next  room  mad ; 
^*»  eke  she  must  allow  them  to  roam  up  and  down  the  stairs  and 

Eat  the  risk  of  their  tumbling  over  head  and  heels,  or  get- 
legs  through  the  balusters  without  the  means  of  extricat- 
imprisoued  limbs,  or  in  some  manner  or  another  falling 
He.     There  are  not  manv  private  rooms  at  the  large  Swiss 
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hackney  coaclies'  about  tlie  stairSi  are  an  abominable  nuisance.  I 
deed,  I  scarcely  know  when  children  are  not  a  nuisance,  save  in  hi 
or  in  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  t>r  ivhen  you  have  any  ch 
dren  ofyotnuncn^  when,  of  courBe,  their  squallings  are  all  sjmphoni 
by  Beethoven,  and  their  fiendish  little  squabbles  and  fisticuff  boa 
so  many  emanations  of  joy  and  ^d^dness  to  those  who  delight  in  tbi 
persons  and  society*  On'  the  sands  at  Ramsgnte  also  they  may  \ 
occasionally  tolerable  ;  although,  even  tmder  those  ciiTum&tanc^ 
you  are  cuustantly  in  feur  lest  they  should  fail  into  the  sand-hoI 
they  dig,  and  be  drowned ;  but  the  only  place  where,  it  seems  ' 
me,  they  really  know  how  to  manage  children,  is  on  board  the  0 
nard  steamers.  The  Coinpany^s  rnlen  sternly  forbid  the  appearani 
of  the  small  folk  at  the  meals  of  the  grown-up  passengers ;  and 
stormy  weather  I  fancy  the  stewardess  puts  all  the  young  ones 
the  hold,  and  battens  down  the  hatches.  At  all  events,  during  - 
Atlantic  voyage  the  young  ones  are  seldom  in  the  way,  and  give  i 
trouble. 

The  tahk'iVhMe  question  seems,  to  a  certain  extent,  mtx^t :  m 
visable  in  one  sense,  unadvisable  in  another.  Nothing,  to  beg 
with,  can  be  more  thLTunghly  ohjectionablo  than  the  solitary  coffe 
room  dinner  of  the  r*fv/m*/n/ English  hotel.  The  bill  offard 
generally  wofully  meagre,  and,  as  a  rule,  three-fourths  of  it  are  prti 
tieally  unavailable  for  your  purpose.  You  can  suggest  very  litt^ 
and  the  waiter  suggests  less.  Ultimately  you  are  gi'ound  down  tc 
miserable  choice  of  one  soup,  or  one  fish,  or  one  cutlet,  and  oi 
joint.  The  soup  is  bad :  a  decoction  of  Liebig*s  essence  of  bo«^ 
made  without  the  assistimce  of  Baron  Liebig,  and  without  m 
aid  on  the  part  of  the  beef.  The  '  stock*  seems  to  be  made  of  eqi^ 
parts  of  glue,  salt,  pepper,  and  bacon -fat.  When  to  this  a  few  shrel 
of  carrots  and  turnips  are  added,  the  stuff  is  called  *  julienne;*  thifl 
ened  with  oatmeal  and  adorned  with  chunks  of  cowheel,  it  becoia 
'mock  turtle;'  with  an  odd  scrap  of  bone  and  gristle  flung  in, 
passes  niuster  as  *  ox-tail ;'  and  with  a  hank  of  boiled  thread  at  ta 
bottom  of  the  tureen,  it  does  duty  as  *  vermicelli/  In  its  noi 
condition  of  glue,  salt,  pepper,  and  fat,  it  is  termed  *  gravy/  T! 
fish  is  generally  very  fi'esh,  and  when  plain  boiled  it  is  capil 
When  stemng  or  trying  is  attempted,  those  processes  are  uai 
performed  in  a  detestable  manner*  The  cutlets,  mainly,  are 
with  *  sauce  piquante,'  the  cook*s  idea  of  piquancy  being  to 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  sauce  (very  often  musty),  from  the  grocer' 
over  a  couple  of  badly-cooked  scraggy  neck-chops,  Tlie  vegetabl 
are  boiled  simjdy  in,  and  appear  swimming  in,  water;  and  the  wetl 
they  are,  the  harder  they  seem  to  be.  In  not  one  English  h( 
out  of  twenty  does  the  cook  know  how  to  fry  potatoes,  or  cook 
omelette,  or  even  broil  a  mushroom  properly.  The  quality  of 
pA6try  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ^  beneath  contempt;  a  powi 
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^^^HBhd  6ome  iQiligesiible  celery  conclude  this  banquet,  for  which 

^^^F '  '      ired  from  fonr-and-sixpence  to  six  shillings  sterling. 

^^^^i  ul  staff  cftllod  *  sherry/  although  of  what  it  is  really 

mmit  1  have  not  the  sUghtest  notion,  will  he  charged  an  additional 

iluee  shillings  ;   and  from  three  shillings  upwards  will  he  e3cacted 

rJw"  a  reputed  quart  of  the  vilest  rln  orduiairc  or  the   commonest 

^k»ck  uoaginable,  which »  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor, 

VHII  be  christened  St.  Kmiliun  or  La  Rose,  Rndersheimer  or  Lieb- 

&mumHch.      This  is  the  ordinary  fare  yon  get  in  England,  not  at 

tixm  •Gmnd/  but  in  the  proprietorial  hotels  of  moderate  size*     That 

ttkcre  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  both  in  town  and  country,  I  hasten 

m^oA  I  rejoice  to  admit.     I  should  never  wish  to  dine,  solu&^  more 

Isntiriouffly  and  less  expensively  than  I  have  dined  at  the  Old  Ship, 

Siigfaton  ;  at  the  Station  Hotel,  York;  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  Hastings; 

the  >f  ount  Ephraim,  Tiinbridge  Wells — and  they  say  the  Calverley 

«s  good — and  especially  at  a  most  admirably  appointed  hoase, 

Iml  one  whose  si-ze  well-nigh  entitles  it  to  be  called  *  Grand,'  the 

Oreat  Western  Hotel,    Snow-hill,    Birmingham.     This  is,  beyond 

^oobt,  the  best  and  most  comfortable  hostelry  that  I  have  stopped 

in  the  hardware  district.     But  at  a  hundred  other  hotels,  to  say 

le  ver}-  least,  I  have  dined  as  badly  as  1  have  set  forth  in  the  pre- 

On  this  lamentable  state  of  things  tahle  d'ht'th's  were  clearly  a 

valuable  improvement.     Their  introduction  was  in  the  first 

Qce  violently  opposed  by  the  Podsnap  class,  principally  on  the 

that  the  institution  was  *  un-English'  and  *  new-fangled  ;*  the 

[lh  being  that,  so  far  as  males  w^ere  concerned,  table  d*hdtcs,  nn- 

'  the  name  of  *  ordinaries,'  had  liourished  both  in  town  and  country 

Tcr  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  not  long  before.     It  was 

I^Jiunght,  however,  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  that  English  ladies, 

ly  willing,  and  indeed  eager,  to  patronise  tfthle  d*hoie8 

it'  t,  would  never  consent  to  sit  down  to  table  with  a 

[isamber  of  strange  gentlemen ;  yet  this  assumption- — which  has  since 

"been  wholly  falsified — was  hazarded  in  total  ignorance  of  the  curious 

fact  that  fur  full  half  a  century  at  Scarborough,  and  for  at  least 

twenty  years  at  Harrogate,  tahh'  dlnttca  for  both  sexes  had  been 

in  continuous  and  successful  operation,  and  that  the  ladies  infinitely 

Ifeferred  them  to  the  sulky  dignity  of  solitary  diniug.   One  of  the  first 

En/'  '         ''   d* holes  of  the  *  grand"  type  was  started  at  the  Pavilion 

Hl^l  stone,  and  this  banquet  continues  to  he  one  of  the  heat, 

i^Bot^Af  verj*  best,  of  well-provided,  w^ell -garnished,  well-attended, 

*^  wel]-ger\*ed  dinnei's.     In  London,  the  tahlc  d'hote  at  the  St. 

■^wnes^s  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  when  that  establishment  was  under  the 

^*wuigement  ofFrancatelU,  bore  away  the  palm  for  the  excellence  of 

^  mune  and  tbe  dexterity  of  the  service.     At  present  the  most 

P^ptilar  of  the  grunder  iuble  d' hates  seems  to  be  thai  al  IW  YiMi^aJMSk. 
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My  own  idea  of  a   coinmon  repast  in  my  grand  hot^l  of   t;l 
futui-e  I  Leicester- square,  W.C.)r  while  looking  to  Franco  as  its     oi 
Unary  basis,  approx-jniates  nearer  to  tlie  American  tban  to  tbe  conJ 
tinental  type  as  regards  the  manner  of  its  ser\'ice-     A  '  grand*  tni^l^ 
dliote — that  is  to  say,  one  where  from  a  hundred  to  two  hunt 
and  fifty  «^iests  are  solemnly  planted  at  a  liorseBhoe  table,  to  hare  1 
the  contf  ntg  of  so  many  dishes — the  majority  of  which  they  liare  j 
little  likijig  for — passed  under  then*  noses,  is  to  my  thinking  a  grand  f 
mistake.     The  dinner  seems  intolerably  long ;  the  meats  are  mostlj 
in  a  tepid  condition ;  the  tit-bits  of  favourite  flah  are  so  eagerly 
snapped  up  that  your  own  chance  of  getting  anything  succulent  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  at  the  conchision  of  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  of  hope  deferred  and  heart-sickness,  aggravated  by  the 
circumstances  of  yoiu*  neighbour  to  the  right  being  deaf,  and  you 
neighbour  to  the  left  a  bore,  while  the  waiters  have  been  either 
attentive,  sulky,  or  innocent,  yon  find  that  you  have  paid  (wine 
eluded)  about  eight  or  nine  shillings  for  a  banquet  chiefly  cousisti 
of  artificial  flowers,  electro  -  plate,   and  ratafia  cakes,  flavoured 
stale  bread,  a  dubious  \intage,  and  some  splashes  of  gravy  from  th 
dish  which  tlie  careless  fellow  behind  you  did  not  know  how  to  hok 
properly.     Sixty  guests  are,  to  my  mind,  the  very  largest  numha 
of  diners  who  can  be  properly  accommodated  at  a  single  table ;  bn 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why,  in  a  banqiieting-ball  of  sufficient  size, 
six  hundred  guests  should  not  dine  amply,  elegantly,  and  comfoit- 
ftbly  from  a  common  bill  of  fare,  pajing  a  fixed  price  for  the  meal- 
Tables  accommodating  from  eight  to  twelve  persons  each,  ami  to 
each  of  which  tables  a  certain  quota  of  waiters  is  told  off,  are  all  that 
is  requisite  to  carry  out  the  system  properly.     The  hours  should  ^ 
moderately  elastic,  say  in  a  *  grand'  London  hotel  from  two 
six  or  seven  in  the  evening. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  such  a  system  as  that  which  ^ 
have  sketched  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  at  more  tli»^ 
one  London  restaurant,  notably  at  the  London  in  Fleet-street.  »^*~ 
by  Messrs,  Spiers  and  Pond*s,  at  Lodgate-hill  railway  station  ;  l^'**^  j 
a  restaurant,  I  may  point  out,  is  not  an  hotel ;  and  some  extraord**' 
ary  aberration  seems  hitherto  to  have  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  '^^^ 
managers  of  hotels,  that  a  traveller  should  be  made  to  pay  ni** 
more  for  talking  his  meals  in  the  house  in  which  he  sleeps,  than 
an  establishment  W'here  he  does  not  occupy  a  bedroom.  The  coji* 
qnence  of  this  perverse  error  in  judgment  is  that  every  day  in  Lon^* 
hundreds — I  might  almost  say  thousands — of  traveUers  are  *^^'*^_.^j.- 
from  the  hotels  in  which  they  sleep  and  breakfast  to  the  neighha'^^^^^ 
ing  restaurauts,  simply  because  they  find  the  *  ordinary*  hotel  coflP^^^ 
room  diunerto  be  dear  and  had,  and  tbe  'grand'  tabfiHVhute  dhnx^^^* 
unless  it  is  of  inordinate  dimensions,  intolerably  cimibrouSj  tedicp*^^  ' 
and  yet  inadequate  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  hunger. 
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r^^ 


Mlfe;i. 


fa  prosperity  of  private  iators  is  not  ft  bad  test  of  the  wealth  of 

llieir  wmntrj.    For  many  fathers  and  most  mothers  would  send  their 

''n<  if  they  could,  to  those  teachers  who  receive  only  a  few  pupils 

L^h  charge.     In  these  gentlemanly  little  bowers  of  Academe 

^  1  ot  the  ciuie  is  not  heiird  ;   and  this  is  uii  especially  desired 

ar  very  humane  days  (that  pardon  crime  and  punish  poverty). 

iraiji,  it  is  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  the  tutor  of  a  few 

votes  more  time  to  each  tlian  does  the  tutor  of  many ;  and 

licreas  the  latter  has  no  timo  for  religious  or  moral  training 

iQ^h  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  walked  out  of  kirk  some  time  n'^o  with 

^^m  of  boys  on  bearing  this  assertion  from  the  pulpit),  the  for- 

i'>t  prevented  from  inatnicting  the  sool  as  well  as  the  mind 

•^iicii  of  his  few  pupils. 

Jiat  except  where  the  pupils  are  old  enough  and  cultivated  enough 
lAr  &V  *"  ^  sympathetic  with  their  tutor,  the  latter's  influence  is,  I  fear, 
"^  ^J'^pwatively  smaU  with  most  boys.    Their  ideas  are  too  far  remote 
T^^Oi  his^  and  they  take  his  excellence  as  a  matter  of  course  ;   and 
l^^^r  notion  of  his  character  is  confined  to  any  little  peculiarities  which 
^  may  possibly  possess  of  manner,  and  to  the  point  whether  or  not 
'^  is  '  a  jolly  fellow.'     And  religion  is  not  what  they  especially  look 
^  BS  the  characteristic  of  a  jolly  fellow.    The  fact  is,  thj*t  his  com- 
£^*aions  and  not  his  tutor  are  the  examples  which  a  boy  follows.  And 
it  usually  happens  that  the  morale  of  a  private  tutor's  eetab- 
aent  is  either  distinctly  good  or  as  distinctly  bad  ;  for  where  only 
'^cw  boys  are  brought  together  it  is  a  chance  what  their  characters 
*''^^,     The  smaller  a  community,  the  hanler  to  correctly  conjecture 
^^ftt  standard  it  may  have  of  morals.    Large  communities  (the  influ- 
t«es  being  the  same)  have  but  one  standard,  and  large  schools,  of 
a,  are  included  in  this  general  statement*     Wlicrc  there  are 
ay  boys,  there  are  ail  sorts  balancing  each  other  ;   where  there  are 
f,  one  sort  or  the  other  predominates.  j 

Our  great  public  schools  possess  to  my  mind  only  two  special    " 
^^^^^^ounnendationa.  The  lesser  of  these  two  is  the  gentlemanly  tone  of 
^^^cboys;  the  greater,  the  efficiency  of  the  masters.    AM  the  teachers 
~^3a.  these  over-praised  establishments  are  picked  men ;  a  mustership 
^X  Eton  or  Rugby,  or  even  at  such  newer  '  seminaries  of  sound  ieam- 
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ing'  as  Mftrlborongh  or  Cbeltenham,  is  a  thing  coveted,  a  post  mtM 
desired  by  the  honour-men  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  because  thi 
positions,  though  onerous  enough,  remunerate,  one  way  or  the  othi 
those  who  have  the  good  hick  to  he  elected  to  them,  amply*     1! 
opportimity  of  selection  having  thus  been  afforded,  the  masters 
the  great  public  schools  are  usuaEy  both   al>le  and  conscientioi 
men,   who  do  their  duty,  and  do  it  neither  blindly  nor  rashly,  I 
considerately. 

But  the  masters,  at  least  the  undermasters,  of  the  great  run 
public  and  private  schools  are  often  of  a  different  stamp.  To  begjj 
with,  they  are  a  mixed  and  somewhat  dubious  class  ;  clever  men  vi{ 
have  been  idle  or  dissipated  at  college ;  stupid  men  who  have  be^ 
industrimis  in  vain  ;  men  with  some  greater  or  less  flaw  about  them 
recruited,  in  brief,  from  the  residue  after  the  vltte  has  been  skimmi 
of!V  Then,  in  addition  to  these  disadvantages,  their  salaries  are  i 
small,  and  the  tenure  of  their  position  is  so  uncertain,  and  the  prq 
spect  it  offers  so  blank,  that  they  do  not  work  with  an  easy  mind,  am 
therefore,  not  with  a  wilt.  Thuir  headmajiters  can  get  rid  of  them  i 
pleasure,  and  are  probably  mere  utilitarians  who  will  do  so  wheneT< 
it  suits  their  purpose,  whether  the  undermaster  deserve  his  dismiss 
or  not.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scliolastic  profi 
sion  is  not,  like  other  professions,  organised,  so  that  some  Httle  pri 
tection  may  be  given  to  its  subalterns  against  the  caprices  of  th* 
superiors. 

If  the  parent's  object  be  to  find  the  sort  of  school  where  the  moi 
work  is  done,  commend  him  (tnisting  he  has  no  such  intention)  1 
the  largo  private  schools.  Boys  are  forced  at  some  of  these  estaJl 
lishments  as  severely  as  they  were  at  Doctor  Blimber*s,  for  the  oil 
vious  reason  that  the  success  of  the  headmaster  entirely  depends 
the  success  of  his  pupils:  whereas  the  headinaster  of  a  public  schoo 
being  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  salary,  and,  holding  his  post  by  a  sufficieat 
secure  tenure,  is  less  perturbed  by  the  failure  and  less  eager  for  tl 
success  of  his  pupils.  As  a  general  rule,  too^  it  may  be  accept 
that  the  poorer  the  class  of  boys  is  that  attends  a  school,  the  hft^d 
they  work.  The  great  public  schools,  in  spite  of  the  superio] 
ciency  of  the  masters,  before  alluded  to,  are  by  no  means  the 
successful  in  all  the  kinds  of  open  competition.  The  cause  is  ^ 
opulence  of  the  parents  of  many  of  the  pupils.  These  boys  are  d^ 
to  school  not  so  much  to  he  made  scholars  as  gentlemen,  and  t*ta 
influence  diminishes  the  energy  of  the  rest. 

Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  parent  whose  first  desire  for 
son  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  so  acquired  as  to  be  lucrative,  sh^^ 
send  him  to  a  public  school  of  really  high  standing.     More,  ind^ 
may  be  taught  at  a  private  school ;   more  may  be  learnt  at  a  pi* 
school  of  a  lower  gi^ade,  where  the  boys  are  of  a  poorer  and  mor^ 
dustrions  sort ;  the  individual  r*ttention  which  is  given  nowhere    * 
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t  jn^^n  at  a  priTate  tutor's.  But  against  all  these  disadvan- 
ti|pi  the  crack  public  school  has  this  counterbalancing  advantage, 
ftit  it  Impiirts  scholarship, — ^g'ives  a  finish  which  can  be  guaranteed 
no  other  quarter ;  because,  horn  causes  I  have  before  pointed 
,  the  instruction  in  other  schools  is  given  by  men  who  are  not  ne* 
Ij.  in  the  high  sense  of  the  terra*  schohirt^.  or  certain,  if  they 
I  impart  their  scholarship.  And  this  schohtrsliip — this  air  of 
Iniilk — is  so  desirable  a  thing,  because  it  is  invahiable  in  all  competi- 
ftios*  A  boy  without  it*  pitted  against  a  boy  with  it.  in  a  case  where 
fk  (brmer  really  knows  more  than  the  latter,  is  in  the  position  of 
Bodfirick  Dhn  eontending  with  Fitzjanies.  Roderick  was  the  stronger 
of  &e  two  ;  but  his  superiority  in  rough  strength  yielded  before  tho 
biskad  awonl^play  of  the  Knight  of  Soowdon. 

Ta  return  trooi  the  intellectual  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ques- 

^ian.   Those  parents  whose  anxieties  are  deep  upon  tbis  latter  head 

miv  wt^ll  pause  before  sending  their  innocent  little  sons  forth  to  a 

plwe  where,  if  honour  is  held  sacred,  holiness  is  a  byword.    Strong 

iDiletHi  are  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  against  all  boarding 

•ffeools,  of  whatever  size,  kind,  or  degree.      Wilson  says  that  a  eer- 

to  wnount  of  immorah'ty  is  to  be  condoned  to  hoys — and  Wilson 

I*  s  professor  of  moral  philosophy — which,  by  tbe  way,  seems,  when 

'^^  rnnciples  are  examined,  very  like  immoral  philosophy  to  the  or* 

mind.      But  letting  that  pass,  we  may  make  tlie  allowance 

.:   Tiiukes,  and  yet  be  assured  that  there  is  still,  at  boarding 

;       L-..  much  that  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  unmentionable.     Is  it 

i  A  suggestion  worth  turning  over,  that  in  every  large  donuitory 

nstworthy  adult  should  sleep  ?     I  do  not  envy  him  ;   but  great 

Bs  must  be  cured  even  by  small  ones,  and  the  one  must  sutler  for 

Ab  things  are,  I  must  profess  that,  for  moral  puqmses,  I  prefer 
schools,      I  am  aware  that  there  are  special  objectious  to  these 
iblishments.     Necessarily  they  are  situated  in  towns,   and  the 
bptations  of  towns  draw  tbe  older  boys»  whereas  the  largest  board- 
t  school  may  thrive  amid  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  though,  as 
ckeray  rntys,  t-emptation  is  an  obsequious  servant  who  has  no  ob- 
^tion  to  the  country,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  niemhers  of  its  upper 
OS,  the  more  a  large  school  can  be  iaolated  the  better.     Besides, 
I  exprit  tie.  an-ps  of  a  boarding  school  being  much  higher  than  that 
f  SI  day  school,  more  interest  is  taken  and  minds  are  more  absorbed 
school  sports,  which,  in  a  great  measure^  undoubtedly  keep  lads 
M  of  mischief. 

Then,  again,  that  feeling  of  independence  which,  with  an  eye  to 
bp  future,  it  is  so  necessary  to  ci titivate,  meets  exactly  the  atten- 
lon  which  it  requires  when  a  bid  of  n.  dozen  years  or  so  is  thrown 
ijKm  tlio  small  world  of  a  boarding  school.  But,  in  a  large  day 
«liool,  where  the  boys  are  rlrawn  together  out  of  school  hours  by 
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amusements  organised  in  connect  ion  with  the  school,  this 
ment  is   snfficieiitlj  met.      Looking  at  the    matter  without 
jndice,  the  principle  of  boarthng  schools  may  appear  a  hold  on^ 
adopt.  i 

The  reason  which  justifies  a  man  in  cultivating  his  child's  ni 
by  deputy,  does  not  justify  him  in  cultivating  its  morals  by  sini^ 
means.  For  not  all  parents  are  competent  to  give  intellectual 
struction  ;  but  all  can  give  moral.  A  parent,  therefore,  incain 
responsibility  of  the  gravest  kind,  by  divesting  himself  of  the  ma 
supervision  of  his  children  during  a  number  of  years,  and  at  a  en 
cal  period.  But  boarding  schools  are  an  institution  in  Englai 
and  we  English  swallow  our  institotions.  These  establishmei 
might  be  so  arranged  that  the  moral  contaminations  in  which  111 
are  prolific  could  be  abolish eil  or  efficiently  checked.  Eut  no  d 
at  present  has  set  his  shoulder  to  this  wheel.  Till  it  is  tumi 
all  the  advantages  of  boarding  schools  cannot  counterbalance  U 
one  moral  disadvantage  which  makes  day  schools  preferable. 

R.  w.  B. 
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STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  LADY  AUBLEY*S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


$00 k  t|c  Seccrnb. 
Chapter  IV. 

•The  company'  is  "mix'd"  (tho  phrase  I  quote  is 

As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  aotice)  ; 
For  a  *•  mix'd"  company  implies  tiiat,  save 

YouTBelf  and  friends,  and  half  a  hnndre<l  more, 
Whom  rou  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 

The  rest  are  bnt  a  vidgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  baacly  brave 

The  fashionable  stare  of  tw^t'iity  score 
Of  well-bred  per^on.-^,  calFd  '*  'Hie  World;"  but  L 
Althoufe'h  1  koow  them,  reaUy  don't  know  why/ 

Jitter,  with  Tmutterable  bitterness,  was  the  disappointment  of 
aant  Chevenix,  when  at  breakfast  next  morning  she  was  made 
Jiftpiaiiited  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  Lord  Patiljn  had  verily 
I,  and  had  been  rejected, 
'Tosay  that  you  are  uiad,  Elizabeth,  is  to  say  nothing/ exclaimed 
-  Chevenix,  casting  herself  hack  iu  Ler  chair  and  regarding  her 
?  with  a  stony  gaze,  egg-spooo  in  hand ;  '  yon  were  that  when 
^"n  accepted  Mr*  Forde,  Bnt  thi^i  is  a  besotted  idiotcy  for  which 
'^tn  your  previous  folly  had  not  prepared  nie/ 

*  You  surely  did  not  think  that  I  shoidd  jilt  Mr.  Forde  ?' 

'I  surely  did  not  think  you  would  refuse  Lord  Paiih-n/  echoed 

^^  aunt ;  *  a  girl  of  your  tastes — ^the  very  last  of  voimg  women  to 

"*iTy  a  person  in  Mr,  Forde's  position.    Upon  my  word,  EUzaheth, 

r^  is  too  bad,  positively  cniel,  after  the  pride  I  have  felt  in  yon,  the 

poney  I  have  spent  upon  you  oven,  though  I  am  above  alluding  to 

M  yoar  conduct  is  a  death-blow  to  all  my  ho|»es,  IClizabcth,' 

Here  Mrs.  Chevenix  wept  real  tears,  which  she  wiped  despond- 

^ftitly  from  her  powdered  cheeks. 

*  Pray  don*t  cry,  aimtie.     I  am  something  like  a  man  in  that 
8»w>xa  Series,  Vol.  X*  F.S.  Vol.  XX.  L 
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respect  j  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  tears,    I  am  very  sorry  for  ha^ 
disappointed  yoii^  but  it  would    be    hardly  a  fair  thing   to  L 
Paiilyn  to  marry  him  while  iny  heart  belongs  entirely  to  some 
else,  to  Bay  nothiDg  of  TMalcolm  himself — ' 

'Malcolm!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chevenix  with  profound  disgi 
'  To  think  that  I  should  have  a  niece — my  favourite  niece  to<] 
capable  of  manying  a  man  called  Malcolm.' 

*  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  his  name,  auntie.  To  my  ear  it 
music* 

*  YeSj  like  the  Scotch  bagpipes,  I  suppose/  in  accents  of  with 
ing  scorn* 

*  And  now,  dearest  auntie,  let  there  be  no quai-rel! ing  between 
pleaded  Elizabeth.  'I  daresay  it  is  disappointing  to  you  for  me 
settle  down  into  a  country  ciergjman^s  wife,  after  all  my  grand 
about  marrying  w^ell,  and  riding  through  the  world  in  my  own  ! 
rouche,  over  people's  bodies,  as  it  were,  like  the  lady  in  Roman  histoi 
I  did  not  know  my  ow^  heart  when  I  talked  like  that,  I  did 
think  that  I  should  ever  be  weak  enough  to  love  anybody  fifty  tiin 
better  than  carriages  and  horses.  Please  let  us  be  friends,*  c< 
ingly,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  offended  matron.  '  Lord  Paiil 
has  forgiven  me,  and  he  and  I  are  to  be  excellent  friends  for  the  r« 
of  our  Uves.  Perhaps  he  will  give  ^lalcolm  a  living ;  I  daresfty 
has  three  or  four  handsome  benefices  among  his  possessions.' 

*  Friends  indeed  !'  cried  Mrs.  Chevenix  contemptuously :  TmsU 
I  thought  last  night  that  it  was  all  settled,  and  even  began  to  thi 
of  your  trousseau.     I  never  in  my  life  had  such  a  disappointmenl 

Little  by  little,  however,  the  matron's  indignation,  or  the 
ward  show  of  that  passion,  abated,  and  she  permitted  her  wounl 
spirits   to  be  soothed  by  Elizabeth *s  caresses.      Happily  for 
damsel,  the  business  of  life,  that  business  of  pleasiuT  which  soni 
times  involves  more  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  than  the  m( 
serious  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame,  must  needs  go  on.     Onee  in  t 
whirlpool  of  Mrs.  Cinrjmars*  set,  and  there  was  no  escape;  aU  thi 
other  engagements  were  as  nothing  to  that  lady's  demands  nn 
their  time,  and  Mrs.  Chevenix^  for  some  unexplained  reasoj^^f 
entered  upon  a  close  alliance  with  the  mistress  of  the  Rancho.^^ 

'I  did  not  think  Mrs.  Cin<imars  w^as  at  all  your  style,  aunti< 
Elizabeth  said,  wondering  that  this  new-fledged  friendship  shoTi 
be  so  strong  upon  the  wing. 

'  Mrs.  Cinqmars'  style  may  not  be  faultless,  but  she  is  one 
the  best-nattired  little  women  I  ever  met,  and  has  the  art  of  ma 
ing  her  house  most  delightful/  replied  Mrs.  Chevenix  decisively. 

'  I  think  we  ought  to  take  our  brass  bedsteads  out  to  Eulhai 
and  camp  under  the  trees,  now  the  warm  weather  has  set  in. 
almost  live  there,  as  it  is,*  said  Ehzabeth. 

There  was  some  foundation  for  this  remark  in  the  fact  that  Mig 
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^^H^  and  licr  niece  were  oftener  at  the  Rancho  than  anywhere 
B^%rs.  Cmqmars  devoted  all  the  forces  of  her  being  to  the  pur- 
nt  rf  pleasure ;  and  as  these  gaieties  and  hospitalities  assisted  Mr. 
G&fmATB  not  a  little  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the  lady  was  allowed 
ft«  free  exercise  of  her  talents  in  the  art  of  making  people  forget 
dia^  life  was  meant  for  anything  graver  or  higher  than  a  perpetual 
^llring  of  Bmall-talk  and  ^piaffing  of  iced  cnps  in  the  summer  sun* 
Hmg.  now  under  the  striped  awning  of  a  barge  gliding  up  the  sunlit 
^Hutum  in  the  cool  glades  of  some  primeval  forest  like  Windsor 
^^Rnham  Beeches.  If  the  destiny  of  mankind  began  and  ended 
™  jdciiics,  water-parties,  kettledrums,  and  private  theatricals,  Mrs. 
Hbifaiars  would  have  been  among  the  leaders  of  the  world ;  but, 
Hbrtunattdy  for  the  lady,  those  delights  are  fleeting  as  the  bubbles 
B  the  river,  and^  however  wide  their  circle  spreads,  make  but 
HUii;  M,  and  arc  forgotten  after  a  season  or  two.     Mr.  and 

^BKx  Liiight  have  commemorated  themselves  in  a  pyramid  as 

mf^  IS  Pharaoh's,  built  out  of  empty  champagne  bottles  ;  but  so  un- 
Kikfnl  are  the  butterfly  race  they  fed,  that  almost  the  only  record  of 
Hkarhosjiitality  at  the  end  of  a  season  was  a  backyard  full  of  empty 
Birttts,  and  the  cases,  which  an  odd  man  chopped  up  for  firewood, 
^^^liile  the  season  lasted,  however,  Mrs.  Cinqmars  drank  freely 
^^■iRu^*s  sparkling  cup,  and  found  no  bitterness  even  in  the  lees 
^^K  She  rarely  left  a  blank  day  in  her  programme.  Every 
^^Bkrongbt  its  water-party  or  its  picnic.  Every  moruing  found 
Bfrlrejikfast-tray — she  did  not  leave  her  room  till  the  business  of 
Bk  Jay  began — pUed  high  with  notes  of  acceptance  or  refusal  in 
Bnwcr  to  her  coquettish  little  notes  of  invitation.  She  was  not  a 
VnoQ  who  sent  meaningless  cards  *  requesting/  but  wrote  dainty 
Btk  letters  on  monogram-emblazoned  paper,  full  of  familiar  nothings, 
B^ithiDg  the  warmest  friendship. 

■  'The  season  is  so  short/  she  used  to  say  pensively,  'one  can- 
Boiiotoo  much  while  the  fine  weather  lasts.' 
B  After  that  day  at  Epsom  Mrs.  Cinqmars  made  no  party  to 
Wieb  she  did  not  invite  her  dearest  Miss  Luttrell.  She  was  eager 
B^tka  Boeiety  of  her  dearest  Mrs.  Chevenix  at  all  her  dinners  and 
Bhmoons ;  but  there  were  picnics  and  water-parties  which  might 
Biloo  fatiguing  for  that  dearest  friend,  on  which  occasions  she 
Wtpd  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  her  sweet  Miss  Luttrell — - 
Bfmilage  the  matron  was  not  slow  to  accord.  Dinners  and  dances 
vTjrbiinua  were  declined  with  nithlessness  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Cinq- 
F*ln — ay,  even  a  dinner  in  Eaton-square,  at  the  abode  of  a  mil- 
™o«re  baronet,  in  the  iron  trade, 

*  Open  my  word,  auntie,  I  don't  care  about  going  so  much  to  Mrs. 
Ciaqmafs','  Elizabeth  remonstrated.  *  I  certainly  do  eojoy  myself 
*ore  it  her  parties  than  anywhere  else,  but  I  hardly  tlniik  Malcolm 
^'wld  like  me  to  spend  so  much  time  in  that  kind  of  aodeii|,^ 
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*  You  had  better  send  a  statement  of  all  jour  engagements 
Mr,  Forde,  and  allow  liim  to  direct  your  movements/  replied  M 
CheTenix ;  and  mingled  feelings,  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  her  (X 
inclination,  which  drew  her  strongly  towards  Henley  and  Virgi] 
Water,  kept  Elizabeth  silent* 

Mr,  Forde's  remonstrances  about  the  length  of  her  visit 
abated  of  late,  for  the  curate  bad  been  summoned  to  Scotland, 
attend  the  sick-bed  of  one  of  his  few  remaining  kindred,  his  fathi 
only  broth er,  an  old  man  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  I 
letters  came  now  from  the  North,  and  were  only  brief  records  of* 
fcrings  from  which  there  seemed  no  hope  of  other  relief  than  dea' 
He  had  no  time  to  write  at  length  to  his  betrothed,  and  no  spirits 
letter*w riling.  *  I  don't  want  to  sadden  you,  dearest/  he  wrd 
*  and  therefore  make  my  letters  of  the  bnefest,  for  my  mind  is  8 
of  our  patient,  and  the  qiiiet  fortitude  Tsith  which  he  endmres  tl 
portracted  trial,  too  full  even  for  those  happy  thoughts  of  the  fatti 
which  have  brightened  my  life  of  late.  But  I  do  look  forward 
our  meeting,  Lizzie ;  whatever  son*ow  nmy  he  betw^een  this  boar  « 
that*     And  I  hope  to  hear  speedily  of  your  retiira  to  the  West/ 

'  Do  yon  know  if  this  uncle  is  likely  to  leave  him  any  money 
Mrs,  Chevenix  inquired  with  a  languid  interest,  when  she  was ! 
foi-med  of  Mr.  Forde^s  movements.  A  few  hundreds  a  year  coi 
make  little  diflerence  in  that  povorty-stricken  career  which  Eli 
beth  had  chosen  for  herself.  It  would  be  but  as  a  grain  of 
when  weighed  against  a  \iscount's  coronet,  and  half-a-dozen  estata 

*  I  believe  Malcolm  will  be  richer,  auntie.     There  Is  a 
estate  in  Scotland  that  must  come  to  him.' 

*  A  small  estate  in  Scotland,  whore  land  lets  at  ten  shillings 
acre,  I  suppose.    Or  perhaps  it  is  all  waste,  mere  sand  and  beatil 
But  what  does  it  matter  ?    You  have  chosen  to  go  tlii'oiigh  Itfa 
pauper.     It  is  only  a  question  of  a  cnist  of  bread  more  or  less/ 

There  w^as  hardly  a  necessity  for  Elizabeth  to  hurry  back 
Hawleigh,  to  the  untimely  cutting  off  of  all  these  summer  deligli 
when  Mr.  Forde  was  away.  She  thought  how  dreary  the  place  woi 
seem  without  him,  Gertrude,  Diana,  Blanche,  with  their  stock  phnu 
and  their  perennial  commonplaces,  and  their  insignificant  scraps 
gossip  about  the  Hawleigh  gentility ;  the  dull  old  high  street ; 
shop -windows  she  had  looked  at  so  often,  till  she  knew  every  iU 
of  the  merchandise.  She  thought  of  going  over  all  the  old  graU 
again  with  a  shudder.  *  Life  in  a  convent  would  be  gayer,'  8 
thought ;   *  the  nuns  could  not  all  be  Gertrudes  and  Dianas.* 

So  she  wrote  a  dutiful  letter  to  her  betrothed,  full  of  symprf 
with  his  sorrow^  and  informing  him  that  she  was  beginning  to  gfi 
^  little  tired  of  London,  and  would  go  back  to  the  West  direct 
she  heard  of  his  retuni,  *  Don*t  ask  me  to  go  any  sooner,  Malcohi 
she  said;  'the  place  would  seem  horrible  to  me  without  you,  I  w 
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r&ee  to  be  (he  first  to  welcome  mo  home,     I  think  sometimes 
thjs  when  we  shall  have  om-  own  home,  and  I  shall  stand  at 
jgite  w&iching  for  you.' 

Derby-day  was  a  thing  of  the  remote  past,  and  Henley 
vras  OTer,  before  Elizabeth  recei%*ed  notice  of  Mr.  Fordo's 
She  had  seen  Lord  Paulyn  almost  daily  daring  the  int-er- 
aail  his  friendship  had  never  wavered*     He  was  still  her  d^- 
dave,  still  patient  under  her  scornful  speeches,  still  ea^er  to 
r  smallest  capricej  still  a  kind  of  bamer  between  her  and 
worship.     Serene  in  the  consciousness  of  having   done 
rdflty,  of  having,  with  a  fortitude  unknown  to  the  common  order 
(fomankind,  rejected  all  the  advantageg  of  wealth  and  rank,  she 
I  an  peril  to  herself  or  her  admirer  in  that  frivolous  kind  of  inti- 
which  she  permitted  to  him.     It  was  a!i  understood  thing 
was  to  be  another  man's  wife  —  that  the  end  of  the  season 
be  her  everlasting  farewell    to  worldly  pleasures.     Lord 
t  appeared  to  accept  his  position  with  gentlemanlike  resigna- 
[He  would  even  speak  of  his  happier  rival  sometimes,  with 
i  litUe  bitterness,  with  a  good-hnmoured  contempt,  as  of  an  in- 
'  order  of  being,     Elizabeth  thought  he  was  cin-ed. 
Henley  regatta  and  the  longest  day  were  over,  hut  the  summer 
I  yet  in  its  prime — the  nights  knew  not  darkness,  only  a  starry 

hi  betwixt  sundown  and  sunrise. 
•How  tired  the  sun  must  be  by  the  end  of  the  season/  said 
eth,  'keeping  such  late  hours,  and  always  glaring  down  upon 
tand  regattas  and  flower-shows  and  garden-parties  V 

*  Don't  pity  him :  he's  such  a  lazy  beggar,  and  so  fond  of  skulking 
the  clouds  on  rainy  days,*  answered  Lord  Paulyn.     *  I  wish 

Id  shuffle  out  of  our  engagements  as  easily  as  he  shirks  his/ 
Un.  Cinqmai*B,  who  was  never  happy  without  some  grand  event 
I  ]xreparation,  had  hardly  given  herself  time  to  breathe  after  her 
atir-party  at  Henley — a  luncheon  for  five-and-twenty  people  on 
.  a  gilded  barge,  towed  up  the  river  from  Maidenhead  —  when 
'  wa5  up  to  her  eyes  in  the  arrangement  of  private  theatricals  for 
iienih  of  July — a  festivity  w^hich  was  to  mark  the  close  of  her 
pitalities. 

'We  start  for  Hombourg  on  the  twelfth/  she  said,  w^ith  a  sigh; 
*ind  as  I've  been  going  up  like  a  rocket  all  the  season,  I  don't  want 
to  come  down  like  a  stick  at  the  last.  So,  you  see,  our  theatricals 
laoHt  be  a  success.  Lord  Paulyn.  It's  not  to  be  a  common  drawing* 
foom  bofiiness,  you  know,  but  a  regular  affair,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
%lttm  for  the  Widows  of  Indigent  Stockbrokers.  Tickets  a  guinea 
ctck.     A  few  reserved  fauteuils  at  two  guineas.* 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  youVe  going  to  let  a  herd  of  strangers 
ittto  your  house  ?*  iuquired  the  Viscount  with  amazement,  *  Why, 
fOQ'llliave  the  sw^ell-mob  after  your  plate!* 
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'  The  tickets  will  be  only  disposed  of  by  our  friends,  you  obtd 
creature,'  said  Mrs,  Cinqmara  ;  '  but  it's  not  half  ao  much  fun  aetn 
boibre  a  lot  of  people  you  seo  every  day,  as  doing  it  in  real  eami 
for  a  benevolent  purpose.  I  shall  expect  you  to  sell  something  Uf 
fifty-pounds  worth  of  tickets,  and  to  bring  all  the  heavy  swells  y^ 
can  scrapo  together.  I  want  the  affair  to  be  really  brilliant,  fit 
that  is  not  the  point  we  have  to  discuss  to-day.  Before  we  ci 
print  our  programmes  or  stir  a  step  in  the  business,  we  must  defin 
tively  settle  our  pieces,  and  cast  them.'  i 

This  speech  was  uttered  in  a  friendly  little  gathering  beuGui 
the  umbrage  of  perfumed  limes,  the  river  Hashing  in  the  foregronnl 
a  few  of  Mrs.  Cinqmars*  dearest  friends,  of  both  sexes  —  the  Vii 
count,  Major  Bolding,  a  young  man  in  the  War  Office,  with  a  teni^ 
voice  and  light  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  the  young  lady  mth  raT5^ 
ringlets,  a  fail*  and  dumpy  young  person,  whose  husband  was  i 
America,  and  Elizabeth  Luttrell — ^seated  in  friendly  conclave  roun 
a  rustic  table,  scattered  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper  j  for  it  is  qnii 
impossible  to  achieve  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  without  an  iflj 
mense  waste  of  penmanship  and  letter-paper.  There  was  the  uso^ 
confusion  of  tongues,  everybody  thinking  he  or  she  knew  more  aboi 
private  theatricals  than  any  one  else  —  Major  Bolding,  because  m 
feUows  in  his  regiment  had  once  got  up  sometlung  at  AldershotI 
the  dumpy  young  person,  because  she  had  acted  charades  ^ith  bi 
sisters  iu  the  nurser}' when  she  was  *a  mite;'  the  tenor  in  t| 
War  Office,  because  his  father  had  known  Chai4es  Mathews  ttl 
elder ;  the  contralto,  because  she  had  gone  to  school  with  a  nie^ 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Kean's,  Only  Elizabeth  acknowledged  her  ignol 
anco.  '  1  know  nothing  about  plays,*  she  said,  *  except  that  I  dd 
upon  them.'  j 

*  ^Tjutover  play  we  choose,  Lizzie,  I  mean  you  to  be  in  it,'  Em 
Mrs.  Cinqmars,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  protest  against  the  arrangl 
ment.  She  was  enraptured  at  the  thought  of  acting  in  a  play — i 
living  for  one  brief  night  the  dazzhng  magical  life  of  that  fairy  sta^ 
world  which  was  so  new  to  her. 

About  a  hundred  plays  were  Bnggested,  briefly  discussed,  ml 
rejected.  Mrs.  Cinqmars  seemed  to  know  every  dramatic  work  tik 
had  been  written.  Every  one,  except  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Ciuqmau 
had  his  or  her  one  idea,  by  which  he  or  she  stuck  resolutely.  Loi 
Paulyn  voted  for  Box  and  Coj:,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  ed 
tend  his  ideas  beyond  that  masterpiece.  The  tenor  proposed  ^ 
oblifjc  Benson^  because  he  knew  some  people  who  had  acted  it  lul 
Christmas  down  iu  Hertfordshire ;  *  and  I'm  told  it  went  off  if 
markably  well,  you  know,'  he  said;  'and  people  laughed  a  got 
deal,  except  one  old  gentleman  iu  the  front  row,  who  went  to 
and  snored.* 

*  You  stupid  people  I'  cried  Mrs.  Cinqmars  ;  'don*t  go  on 
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■fi^cmd  striog.  Those  are  mere  iusignificaQt  farces;  and  I 
Hpadigiiiid  piece  that  will  play  two  hours  and  a  half.* 

■  After  this  came  a  Biriug  of  suggestions,  all  alike  useless* 

H  'I  '  *  li  our  men  were  a  little  better,*  said  Mrs.  Cmqmars, 
Hiitli  ii  ^  iLixt  survey  of  her  forces.  ^  There  is  a  piece  wbitjh  I 
^Moold  like  aboye  aU  others ;  but  it  wants  good  acting.  There 
Hirt^  mi  toti  many  people  in  it,  and  no  troublesome  scenery.  I  mean 
^Uuii  and  tract's. ^ 

^^^kesy  one  knew  Masks  and  Faces  ^  everyone  admired  the  play  ; 
^HKigfDtlemen  were  doubtful  as  to  their  capacity  for  the  chai-acters, 
V    'FU  pUy  nothing  but  Box,'  said  Lord  Paul}Ti;  *I  think  I  could 

■  '  I  doQ^t  mind  what  I  do,  as  long  as  it's  something  to  make  the 
Hpsplt^latigh,*  said  Major  Boldiug.. 

■  'TlhjD  you*d  better  try  tragedy,'   suggested  Mr.  HarLley,    the 

H  'Tliey're  playing  the  piece  at  the  Adelphi,  Lizzie,'  said  Mrs. 
^Kbqniar^,  intent  upon  her  own  deliberations,  and  ignoring  triviid 
^■temiptions,  *  We'll  all  go  to  see  it  this  evening.  You  shall  play 
^■tfoffingtoD.  Major  Holding  will  do  pretty  well  for  Vane*  0  yes, 
^^Ipstdoit;  ril  coach  you.  Ciiujmars  and  Mr.  Hartley  can  play 
^Biplet  and  Colley  Cibber ;  you,  Flory ' — to  the  drimpy  young  per- 
^■^*  will  make  a  capital  Kitty  Clive  ;  and  you,  Lord  Paulyn,  must 
^^BtiUain.  I  can  get  a  couple  of  newspaper  men  to  play  Snarl 
^^Hiper,  the  two  critics.  No  roinonstrances.  I  know  you  are  all 
HB^  but  we  all  know  what  great  things  can  be  done  by  a  bundle  of 
^pcb*  Yuu*ll  all  leara  your  words  perfectly  without  an  hour  s  delay. 
Bfwmind  the  acting.  We'll  arrange  all  that  at  rehearsal.  The 
^»^s  anj  the  dresses  are  the  two  great  points.  Yon  must  all  look 
F*iif  jon  had  walked  out  of  a  picture  by  Ward  or  Frith.  You'll  call 
'  •'^Adelphi  this  afternoon,  Major,  and  engage  half-a-dozen  stalls  for 
^  rest  of  the  week  ;  and  mind,  I  shall  expect  to  see  them  occupied 
tetr  night  before  the  curtain  goes  up.* 

I  After  this  came  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Major  Bolding  de- 
Bi^  his  incax»acity  for  domestic  drama;  Lord  Pauljn  insisted  that 
Bcould  soar  no  higher  than  Box. 

I  *  I  don/t  think  I  should  break  down  in  that  business  with  the 
■Ukm-ehop  and  rasher*  and  if  I  had  jdaid  trousers  with  big 
■Nfa  and  a  red  wig,  I  think  I  might  make  them  laugh  a  little/ 
■sftid;  'but  my  attempting  a  stage  Tillain  is  too  absurd.  Why,  I 
■Mid  hftTe  to  scowl,  shouldn't  I,  and  cork  my  eyebrows,  and  drag 
■I  foot  behind  the  other  when  I  walked  ?' 

■  'Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  light-comedy  villain  ;  only  a 
■^  modification  of  your  own  haw-haw  style-  You  have  only  to 
Bbtlie  fneee  acted  half-a-dozen  times  or  so.  You  shall  have  a  \>ig 
^  eotttiime  that  will  almost  play  the  part  for  you/ 
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Lord  Paiiljn  groaned  aloud.  '  Sit  in  a  stiflin*  hot  tlieatre  six 
nights  mrmin'  to  see  the  same  fellers  in  the  same  play!'  he  remon- 
strated. 

'  Only  a  small  sacrifice  to  di-amatic  art  and  the  indigent  stock- 
brokers' widows,'  said  Mrs,  Cinqmars  soothingly. 

She  was  a  determiDetT  littlo  woman  ;  and  once  having  taken  up 
the  business,  carried  it  through  with  uuflaggiug  energy. 

The  programmes  were  printed  forthwith,  on  lace*hordered  paper 
of  palest  rose  colour  and  mauve,  perfumed  to  distraction  hy  the  arts 
of  RimmeL 

pratoing-room  ^Icrformitttfe 

At  the  Raxcho,  Fulham  (the  RrvERsmE  Villa  of 

H,  DU  C.  DE  CiNQMARS,  ESQ.), 
FOR  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  THE  WIDO^^S  OF  INDIGENT  ST0CKBR0KEB8 
{Mcftthcr*  of  the  ff&tmc  aUm^  eUffible)^ 

mUBIKg  iUBflD  IPH^SS. 
A  Comedy  by  Charles  Ueade  and  Tom  Taylor. 


Sir  CharlCB  PonmncJer 
Mr.  Yane 
CoUey  Cibler 
Triplet 
Jftmes  Qain , 

Soaper  ) 
Mrs,  Vane    . 
Kate  Clive   . 
Peg  WafKogton    . 


Lord  Paulyk, 
Major  BoLDiNG. 
Mr,  Hartley. 

Mr.  DU  CHATELET  DE  ClNQMABfi. 

Mr.  Beaumont. 
i  Mr,  Slasher. 
i  Mr.  Slater. 

^Irs.  D0  CllATELET  DE  ClUQM ABSL 

Mrri.  DESDO ROUGH. 

Misjs  Elizabeth  Ldttbell, 


Ticketff  to  be  obtained  only  from  tbc  Conimittce,  one  guinea. 

A  limited  anmbcr  of  reserved  fauteuiU  at  two  guineas. 

Feffetmance  to  cmnm^nce  at  nine precitely.    Carria^et  maif  be  tn'dered fvr 

half-pad  elrren. 

For  five  consecutive  nights  did  Mrs*  Ciiiqmars  ood  her  devat^ 
slaves  occupy  the  stalls  of  the  Adclphi,  gazing  upon  and  Ustemug 
to  the  performanee  of  Mrs.  Sthrlingj  Mr.  Beojamiii  Wehster,  and 
other  acconiplishGd  masters  of  the  dramatic  art.     The  blood  in  th 
veins  of  the  gallant  Major  ran  cold,  as  the  fast-congetding  wai 
drops  of  an  .\lpine  stream  among  the  frozen  moimtain  tops,  whefl 
he  watched  the  movements  and  listened  to  the  words  of  Mr*  Vftne^l 
and  considered  that  he,  after  his  feeble  fashion,  must  needs  reflec 
the  ijnage  of  that  skilful  actor  who  sustained  the  part.     But  by  diU* 
gent  perusal  of  the  comedy  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  apartments,  I 
and  by  force  of  seeing  the  play  five  times  running,  and  being  urged  I 
to  attention  and  interest  by  the  energetic  Httle  stage-manageress  whcil 
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tti  between  them^  the  Major  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Viscount  on 

iha  niber^  did  ultimately  arrive  at  some  idea  of  ^-liat  they  were  ex- 

jMlfld  to  do ;   and  ^hen  the  ^st  rehearsal  took  place  at  the  Rancho, 

completion  of  these  nightly  studies,  Mrs,  Cinqmars  pro- 

herself  very  well  satisfied  with  her  company^     She  had 

beaten  op  recmits  here  and  there  in  the  mean  time,  and  had  filled  hor 

pDgramme.     The  tickets  had  heen  selling  furiously*     Almost  eveiy 

W»  had  beard  of  the  Rancho ;  and  aspiring  middle-class  people  who 

6i  act  know  Mrs.  Cinqmars  were  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  placing 

fcliciiisel?es  npon  a  level  with  people  who  did.     There  was  no  rush 

of  those  lofty  personages  whom  Mrs.  Cinqmai's  had  spoken  of  as 

*  heavy  swells/     A  good  deal  of  solicitation  would  have  been  needed 

ti>  bring  these  to  share  the  free-and-easy  hospitalities  of  the  river- 

«dfi  villa ;  but  society  on  the  lower  ranges  parted  freely  with  their 

gnmeas  for  gilt-edged  tickets  of  delicate  rose-coloiured  pasteboard, 

entitliag  them  to  behold  the  mysteries  of  that  notorious  abode*    Lord 

Piulyn,  bard  pressed  by  the  energetic  Flora,  did  contrive  to  enlist 

tlie  sympathies   of  various  horsey   noblemen  in  the    cause  of  the 

stockbrokers*  widows — men  who  were  curious,  in  their  own  words,  to 

•M  •  how  bi^  a  fool  Paulyn  would  make  of  himself* — but  stately 

ftnragers  or  patrician  beauties  he  could  gather  none.     Major  Bold- 

bg,  however,  beat  up  the  quarters  of  wealthy  merchants  and  ship- 

oirnersi  and  secured  a  handsome  attendance  of  diamonds  and  millinery 

for  the  limited  number  of  fautenils  ;   and  although  the  aspiring  soul 

of  Mrs.  Cinqmars  languished  for  a  more  aristocratic  assembly,  she 

««s  tolerably  contented  ^rith  the  idea  of  a  gatheriDg  which  would 

ffl  her  spacious  room,  and  in  ontward  show  would  equal  the  best. 

*  K  one  has  not  what  one  loves,  one  must  love  what  one  has,' 
fltid  the  little  woman,  dinging  back  her  flowing  raven  locks  with  a 
m^  of  reaigDatioB.  *  We've  sold  all  the  tickets,  and  that's  a  grand 
poiiii,  and  we  shall  have  at  least  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  widows ; 
oiioos  snQ%  old  creatures,  I  daresay,  and  not  worth  half  the  trouble 
ire  are  taking  for  them,  A  thousand  thanks,  Major,  for  your  exer- 
tions in  Tybumia,  and  to  you,  Lord  Paulyn,  for  your  labours  at 
TAtteraaU*s.  I  really  think  we  shall  make  a  success.  Miss  Lut- 
18  a  magnificent  Woffington,* 

'Egad,  she'd  be  magnificent  in  anything,*  said  the  Viscount 
nptaroosly-  '  I  always  think,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as 
Htlea,  she  must  have  been  Eke  Elizabeth  LuttreU.  She's  such  an 
out-and-out  beauty.  Don't  you  know  in  Homer,  when  she  came  out 
<Ja  the  ramparts  where  the  old  men  were  sitting,  though  I  daresay 
ibyhad  been  abusing  her  Mke  old  boots  before  she  showed  up, 
like  moment  they  saw  her  they  knocked  under,  and  thought  a  ten 
jeaft*  war  was  hardly  too  much  to  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
wcHdng  at  her.  Elizabeth  is  Just  that  kind  of  woman.  It's  no 
matter  how  she  carries  on,  a  man  must  adore  her.* 
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*I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke,'  said  the  Major. 

'  It's  a  pit  J  alie  should  marry  a  country  parson »  isn't  it  T  aske 
Mi'S.  Cinqmara,  who  had  heen  made  acquainted  with  Elizabeth'i 
engagement  by  the  damsel  herself,  in  a  moment  of  confidence. 

*  Fifty  to  one  against  that  marriage  ever  coming  off/  said  tho-J 
Major  ;  *  a  pretty  giil  always  begiue  with  a  detrimental,  just  to  get 
her  hand  in.  I  dai'esay  those  Ounning  sisters  in  King  George's] 
time  were  engaged  to  some  needy  beggars  before  they  came  up  tO;^ 
London,  and  took  the  town  by  storm.  I  can't  fancy  Miss  Luttre 
settling  down  to  the  goody-goody  kind  of  life,  with  a  simctimoniou0| 
fellow  in  a  white  choker.* 

'No,  by  Jove  !'  cried  Lord  Paulyn,  'lean  fancy  anything  saonerl 
than  that*  But  she*s  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  do  anything,  howeTer^ 
preposterous,  if  she  once  set  her  mind  upon  it.* 

This  was  a  fragment  of  confidential  talk  in  MrsXinqmars'  boadoirJ 
which  at  this  period  was  littered  with  coiurt  swords,  three-conieredl 
hats,  flowing  periwigs,  and  other  such  paraphernalia.  The  important  j 
night  came  at  last,  in  an  interval  of  tropical  weather,  the  thermo-i 
meter  at  eighty-six  in  the  shade,  all  the  greensward  in  the  parks  burnt  j 
to  a  dismal  tawny  hue,  arid  as  a  simoom-blasted  desert.  Heavy  in- 1 
supportable  weather,  at  which  Anglo-Indians  and  other  travellers 
distant  climes,  from  China  to  Peru,  grumbled  sorely,  declaiming  thail 
they  had  encountered  nothing  so  oppressive  as  this  sultry  English! 
heat  iu  Bengal,  or  Japan,  or  Lima,  or  Honolulu,  as  the  case  might  j 
be.  A  damp,  penetrating  heat»  as  of  a  gigantic  hot-house.  LondoaJ 
and  her  wide-sprcadhig  suburbs  wrapped  in  a  dim  shroud  of  summer 
mist,  pale  and  impalpable  as  the  ghost  of  some  dead-and-gone  No* 
vember  fog,  and  tdl  the  denizeBS  cf  the  vast  city  visibly  dissolvings  ] 
I' as  in  a  Turkish  bath.  Threatening  weather,  with  the  perpet 
aenace  of  a  thunderstorm  impending  in  the  leaden  sky. 

'  It  will  be  rather  too  bad  if  the  storm  were  to  come  to-night/ j 
'said  Mrs,  Cinqmai-s,  as  she  leaned  against  the  embrasure  of  an  ope 
window  languidly,  after  the  last  rehearsal,  which  had  been  prolonge 
to  within  a  couple  of  hours  of  the  performance.      *  But  I  shoiildii*t| 
at  aD  wonder  if  it  did.     Hark  at  those  horrible  little  birds  twitter*  fl 
ing,  as   if  they  were  saying,  O  yes,   it  will  come  soon ;    it  can't 
keep  ofl'  much  longer ;  I  feel  it  coming.    And  how  the  laurel-leaves 
shiver  !* 

*  WeVe  sold  the  tickets,*  said  the  Major  philosophically ;  *  the 
adigent  widows  will  be  none  the  worse  ofl^  U  it  rains  bucketfuls  all 

the  evening/ 

'  Do  you  think  that  will  reconcile  me  to  our  play  beuig  a  failure  ?' 
P^ried  the  lady  indignantly.  '  As  if  those  snully  old  things  were  tho 
first  consideration !' 

'  But  you  do  it  for  their  sakes,  you  know.* 

'  For  theii'  sakes  !    Do  you  suppose  I  pay  Madame  Fantini  un*  j 
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htuA^ftwea  for  my  dresBes  for  their  sakes  ?    I  shall  die  of  vexa- 
lioi  tf  ure^Te  any  empty  benches.' 

*  We*d  better  send  a  whip  round  to    the  clubs,'   said  Major 


*I  don*t  want  a  herd  of  men/  exckimed  the  aggrieved  manager- 
;  '  I  want  a  brilliant-looking  audience, — those  Manchester  and 
women  with  theh*  emeralds  and  diamonds.  However,  wc*d 
'  dn^verae  at  once,  and  begin  to  think  of  dressing.  Two  honra 
^Dol  too  maeh  for  putting  on  costumes  of  that  kind.  Lizzie^  you 
,  I  win  have  some  tea  and  cold  chicken  in  my  room,  if  we  can 
\  to  eat — my  mouth  is  as  dry  as  u  furnace  ;  and  as  for  you,  gen- 
Ikmen,  there  will  be  dinner  in  half-an-hour  in  Mi\  Cinqmars*  study. 
All  the  other  rooms  are  coniiBcated  to  the  interests  of  the  widows.* 
'  Are  the  widows  to  see  us  act  ?'  inquired  ^L-.  Hartley.  *  They 
oi^ghi,  I  think,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  elfoH  wo  are  making 
ior  Ihem  at  its  just  value.  It  would  be  rather  a  clever  move,  by  the 
imy,  »  row  of  old  women  in  black  bonnets.  Mrs.  Cinqmars  could 
fDtA  to  them  when  she  speaks  her  little  epilogue  :  **  Behold,  kind 
i»  Uie  recipients  of  your  bounty."  ' 
■It  ^ ill  be  quite  enough  to  speak  of  them.  And  now,  gcutle- 
9,  if  you  really  mean  to  be  dressed  by  nine  o'clock,  you'd  better 
goto  your  rooms.  Du  Chatclet,  bo  sure  you  come  to  me  at  a  quarter 
to  uinc  to  go  over  your  scenes  for  the  very  last  time.' 

Du  Chutelet  groaned.  He  was  the  Triplet  of  the  piece,  and  had 
WOidty  toiled  in  his  laudable  desire  to  reproduce  the  looks  and  tones 
rfMr.  Webster.  He  had  even  sacrificed  a  handsome  black  mous- 
tadm,  which  he  felt  to  be  a  costly  ofloring,  on  the  shrine  of  Art, 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  storm  was  still  impending — still 
ipm Hilling  its  dark  curtain  between  earth  and  the  stars.  But  it  had 
oqI  come,  and  carriage  after  carnage,  the  chariots  of  Tyburnia  and 
Ettleatonia,  rolled  round  the  gravel  sweep  before  the  broad  portico 
rf  tlm  Ettucho.  The  foyer  filled  rapidly  with  a  pleasant  swirling  of 
wSkA  and  satina,  a  Muttering  of  plumes,  and  tlashing  of  jewels,  imtil 
fht  half-dozen  rows  of  luxurious  seats  became  a  very  flower-garden, 
flia  brilliant  colours  of  the  more  costly  sex  only  agreeably  toned  by 
the  puritan  garb  of  man. 

The  bilhard-room  had  been  fitted  up  as  an  audi  tori  mn,  and  hj  a 
ikiltul  removal  of  the  vast  window  w  hich  filled  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  opened  on  the  garden,  the  apartment  had  been  extended  into  a 
temporary  shed  beyond.  This  shed,  with  gently-sloping  tloor  and 
sunk  footlights,  was  the  stage.  The  frame  of  the  window,  wreathed 
wiUi  flowering  creepers  whiiih  seemed  to  have  gro^n  up  after  the 
fasMon  of  the  famous  beanstalk,  formed  the  proscenium. 

The  brilliant  light  in  the  auditorium  sank  gentl}"  to  a  semi* 
datknewi  aa  the  band,  hidden  in  a  little  off- room,  attacked  the  over- 
tiire  to  Ma^aniello,    People  had  had  just  enough  time  to  look  about 
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them  before  tlie  lights  went  down,  the  women  surveying  one  anothi 
diesses,  the  men  looking  about  for  people  Ihey  knew.  Mrs.  Ci 
mars  beheld  her  atidience  through  a  hole  in  the  curtain,  wi 
Majoi"  Bolding  had  made  with  his  penknife  for  her  convenience,  i 
was  satisfied. 

*  They  look  very  well,  don't  they  ?'  she  asked.  *  You*d  hardly  til 
they  were  not  the  real  thing — ^not  hftH-marked — only  electro-plat4 

Mrs.  Chevenix  occupied  her  fauteui!  in  a  cool  and  somew^ 
juvenile  costume  of  pale-gray  silk  and  areophane,  with  pink  ribbo 
and  a  blonde  Marie-Stuart  cap  surmounted  with  pink  marabouts,  p 
marabouts  edging  her  fan,  pink  swansdown  on  her  gloves.  Her  c 
dress  was  new  and  had  cost  money,  but  the  cost  thereof  was  as  i 
thing  compared  with  the  expense  of  Ehzahcth's  satin  train  and  po| 
hice-flounced  petticoat,  and  the  flaxen  wig  which  was  to  make  ; 
look  like  one  of  the  Lely  beauties  in  King  William's  hedchambei 
Hampton  Com-t.  Yet  all  this  expenditm'e  had  the  devoted  aunt  bed 
without  giTimbling,  or  only  an  occasional  iaint  and  plaintive  sigll 

If  there  was  sufficient  recompense  for  this  outlay  in  Elizabet 
triumph,  Mrs.  Chevenix  received  such  recompense  without  sti 
From  the  first  moment  to  the  last  of  that  performance  the  girl  \ 
triumphant,  resplendent  with  beauty  and  genius,  giving  her  wh 
heart  and  soul  to  the  magic  of  the  stage,  living,  breathing,  thinki 
as  Peg  Woffiogton.  The  mediocrity  of  her  fellow-actors  matta 
nothing  to  her ;  they  spoke  the  words  they  had  to  speak,  so  thai 
hitch  arose  in  the  stage  business,  and  that  m^as  all  she  needed 
sustain  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  There  was  passion  enough  i 
force  enough  in  her  own  soul  to  have  animated  a  theatre  ;  there  1 
an  electricity  as  subtle  as  the  electncity  m  the  overcharged  ai| 
sphere,  a  magnetic  force  that  inspired  and  excited,  instead  of 
pressing. 

Mrs,  Cinqmars  revelled  in  the  sentimentahties  of  Mabel  Voj 
rolled  her  large  eyes  and  finng  about  her  superb  hair — she  wo 
wear  bo  wig  to  conceal  that  natmal  abundance  —  to  her  heas 
content,  and  made  a  graceful  little  heroine  of  the  whimpering  t 
whining  schooL  But  Elizabctli  was  the  vei^  creature  one  co 
fancy  Margaret  Woflington  in  her  prime — the  generous,  reckll 
audacious  beauty,  i>roud  of  her  power  over  the  hearts  of  men,  bii 
ming  over  with  life  and  genius,  hut  with  nnfathomahle  depthi 
tenderness  lurking  beneath  that  brilliant  surface.  ^M 

Tyhurnia  and  Ecclestonia,  and  all  the  men  about  to^fl^ 
formed  the  staple  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cinqmars'  set,  applauded  ml 
unanimity  that  for  once  in  a  way  came  from  the  heart.  They  ; 
that  this  was  verily  dramatic  art,  hardly  the  less  liuished  because 
was  the  fruit  of  only  a  fortnight*s  study.  The  actress  had  picked 
the  technicahties  of  her  part  during  those  studious  nights  in  1 
theatre^  inspiration  and  a  fresh  and  ardent  love  of  art  had  done  | 
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llie  impersoQation  was  as  perfect  as  any  amateui'  perform- 

'Can  possibly  l>e,  with  all  thcj  added  charm  of  freshness  and 

aoiccrity  which  can  hardly  accompany  tbi3  profound  experience  of 

.onal  training.    An  actress  who  had  trodden  the  beaten  round 

drama,  more  or  less  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  could  surely  never 

ig  herself  with  such  passionate  feeling  into  one  part  as  this  girl, 

m  the  magic  of  the  stage  was  new, 

Cinqmais  quavered  and  sniiTed  and  snivelled  in  the  character 

rf  Triplet,  with  an  abject  senility  which  would  have  been  senile  in  a 

|Te«t-grandfather  of  ninel-y,  hut  copied  the  stage  business  with  some 

itt«trity,  and  won  his  shai^e  of  applause.     Lord  Paulpi  and  Major 

vere  dressed  superbly,  and  managed  to  get  through  their 

1  credit  to  themselves  and  the  stage-manageress;  and  as 

tfMie  and  Neapolitan  ices  were  lavishly  administered  between  the 

without  any  toll  being  exacted  thereupon  for  the  widows,  the 

ly  of  commerce  in  the  two-guinea  faateuils  were  inclined  to 

Umk  they  had  received  fair  value  for  their  money.     As  for  the  herd 

rfyoong  men  who  blocked  the  back  of  the  auditorium,  where  there 

Kttle  more  than  standing  room,  they  were  simply  in  ocstaaiea. 

1*8  beauty  and  genius  together  fired  their  souls.     They  pro- 

vehemently  that  she  ought  to  go  on  the  stage  ;  that  she  would 

the  town  by  storm,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect ;  for- 

that  this  tlame  which  burned  so  brilliantly  to-night  might 

a  meteoric  hght,  and  that  although  a  clever  young  woman, 

^th  an  ardent  nature,  may  for  once  in  her  lile  fling  herself  heart 

d  sonl  into  a  stage -play,  and  by  a  kind  of  inapii'ation  dispense  with 

comprehension  and  experience  that  can  only  come  from  profes* 

training,  it  is  no  reason  she  should  be  able  to  repeat  her 

,ph,   and  to  go  on  repeating  it  ad  llbitfun.     Never  again  in 

ibeth  Luttrell's  existence  was  she  to  hve  the  delicious  life  of  the 

Btage,  to  lose  the  sense  of  her  personality  in  the  playwright  s  creation, 

to  act  and  think  and  be  glad  and  aon*y  with  an  imaginary  creature, 

tie  centre  of  an  imaginary  world. 

Among  the  crowd  of  white  neckties  and  swallow-tailed  coats  at 
e  end  of  the  room,  there  was  one  gentleman  who  stood  near  the 
V  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  a  tall  immovable  figure,  and 
seemed  to  know  nobody.  He  was  taller  by  half  a  head  than 
tlte  majority  of  the  men  standing  in  the  crowded  space  behind  tho 
W  row  of  seats,  and  he  was  able  to  survey  the  stage  across  the 
cwefully-parted  hair  of  the  gentleman  in  front  of  him.  This  gentle- 
UttU  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  to  which  tho 
*totuger  Ustened  intently,  with  a  somewhat  moody  countenance* 
'Yea,'  said  this  fopling  to  his  friend,  in  the  interval  between  the 
and  third  act — the  stranger  had  only  entered  the  room  to- 
the  close  of  the  second—*  yes,  it's  a  great  match  for  her,  of 
;  only  a  country  parson's  daughter,  without  a  sixpence)  ex- 
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eept  anythijig  she  may  get  from  her  aunt,  Mrs,  Chevenix,  the  wido^ 
of  a  man  who  was  a  bishop,  or  a  judge,  or  something — ' 

'  Is  it  a  settled  thing  *?'  asked  the  other, 

'  Of  coui'se  it  is.  Why,  they  go  everywhere  together.  I 
introduced  to  her  at  the  Derby ;  he  droTe  her  down  in  his  drag,  witl 
MrB.  Cinqmars  to  play  Propiiety,  on  the  ohgcurum  faccre  per  oh 
scurius  priociph^  I  suppose.  And  youll  find  him  here  contiDiiaQy|| 
dancing  attendance  upon  Miss  Lnttrell,  and  spooning  to  an  es 
that  is  humiliating  to  one*s  sense  of  manhood/ 

'  I  didn't  tbink  that  was  in  Paulyn's  line;  I  thought  he  went : 
for  race-horses  and  prize  yachts,  and  that  kind  of  thing.' 

*  Yes  ;  there's  the  rub.  This  is  his  first  appearance  in  the  cha*i 
racter  of  a  love-sick  swain  ;  and  like  a  patient  who  takes  the  measlefl 
late  in  life,  he  exhibits  the  disease  in  its  most  aggravated  form.* 

*  There*s  not  much  in  him  at  the  best  of  times,*  said  the  other, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  ivhose  ot\ti  intellectual  gifts  were  of  tiia 
highest  order,  and  w^ho  therefore  sui-veyed  mankind  from  an  alia- 
tude.     '  Do  you  think  she  likes  him  ?' 

'  Do  I  think  she  is  in  full  possession  of  her  senses  9*  answered.} 
his  friend  J  laughiug  ;  *  and  that  being  so,  she  would  be  likely  to  tuml 
up  her  nose  at  snch  a  position  as  he  can  give  her,  There*s  hardljj 
a  richer  man  than  Paulyn  about  town — bar  the  Marrjuis  of  West^l 
minster.  The  love  of  money  is  an  hereditary  vice  in  his  family,! 
and  his  ancestors  have  scraped  and  hoarded  from  generation  to] 
generation.  He  is  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  contrive  to 
money  on  the  turf.  The  bookmen  hate  him  like  poison.  He's  i 
lamb  they  seldom  have  the  privilege  of  skinning.  There  isn't 
deeper  card  out ;  and  I  can*t  say  I  envy  that  lovely  girl  the  life  she*s1 
likely  to  lead  with  him,  when  she*s  his  own  property  and  he  gets] 
tired  of  spooning.  But  for  all  that  I  don't  bcHeve  there* s  a  girl  in  J 
London  would  have  refused  him.* 

Pleasant  intelligence  this  for  the  tali  stranger,  whose  name  wa 
Malcolm  Fordo* 


Chapter  V, 

•  Et  je  songeaie  comme  la  lemmo  cmblie, 
Et  je  fientab  an  lambemi  de  m&  vie 
Qui  se  d6chirait  lentoment.' 

Mr.  Forde  had  come  up  from  Scotland  on  the  tenth  of  July, 
intending  to  surjjrise  Elizabeth  by  his  unexpected  appearance  in 
Eaton -place.  He  had  fancied  her  bright  look  of  rapture  as  she 
came  into  the  room  and  saw  him,  after  having  been  told  only  that  J 
a  gentleman  from  Hawleigh  wished  to  see  her — the  look  she  had  B 
given  him  so  many  times  during  the  brief  happy  fortnight  that 
followed  their  betrothal ;  those  happy  days  in  which  they  had  en- 
joyed for  but  too  short  a  space  the  privilege®  of  plighted  lovers,  had 
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ViUbdd    alone  together  on   tlie  dull   Marcli  afternoons,  when    the 
ciirate*ft  labanrs  allowed  him  sBch  a  blessed  interval,  and  had  talked 
of  the  futtcre  they  were  to  share — a  lowly  destiny,  but  with  the  light  j 
of  true  lave  sliining  upon  it. 

Thus  had  he  thought  of  Ms  betrothed  during  the  tedious  jour- 

mej  firacn  the  North,  tedious  though  lie  tra veiled  express  for  the 

gnKtor  part  of  the  way.     He  came  fresh  from  the  performance  of  a 

ttiOiunfal  duty,  for  only  two  days  ago  he  had  read  the  funeral  service 

mbore  the  remains  of  his  father's  brother,  the  bachelor  uncle  who 

laid  been  idmost  a  second  father  to  him.     He  had  not  even  ^Titten 

to  tell  Elizabeth  of  his  nnele's  death.     It  would  be  easier  to  tell 

her  when  they  met.     He  had  made  all  his  plans.     He  meant  to 

Stof  in  London  for  a  few  days,  while  Elizabeth  wound  up  her  visit, 

m&d  then  to  take  her  back  to  Devonshire  with  him.     And  then  it 

miald  he  time  to  think  of  their  wedding-day.     He  was  richer  by 

mome  four  hundred  a  year  since  his  uncle's  deaths  and  he  had  lately 

receiTed  the  offer  of  a  very  fair  living  in  the  north  of  England. 

Since  he  bad  surrendered  his  old  heroic  idea  of  his  ministry,  and 

hsd  determined  that  his  lines  wore  to  be  cast  in  pleasant  places, 

there  was  really  nothing  to  hinder  the  realisation  of  his  wishes. 

Only  when  he  was  rattling  along  in  a  cab  between  Enston-square 
■Ad  Eaton-place  did  he  bethink  himself  that  Elizabeth  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  out.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  she  went 
out  so  much,  as  her  letters  informed  him.  He  could  hardly  hope  to 
be  to  fortunate  as  to  find  her  at  home.  And  then  ho  reproached 
htmself  for  this  childish  foolishness  of  his  in  wishing  to  surprise  her, 
iDBiemd  of  telegraphing  the  announcement  of  his  advent,  as  a  sen- 
ttUe  man  would  have  done. 

•  Do  love  and  folly  always  go  hand  in  hand  ?'  he  wondered. 
His  forebodings  of  disappointment  were  fully  realised.     '  Not  at 
home/  said  Mrs.  Chevenix's  single-handed  indoor  servant,  a  man 
whose  pompous  bearing  might  have  impressed  strangers  with  the 
that  ho  had  an  under-butler  and  a  staff  of  accomph^shed  foot- 
for  his  rassals.     *  Not  expected  home  till  kte  this  evening.' 
Mr.  Forde  had  abghted  from  hie  cab,  and  stood  in  the  stuccoed 
porch,  despondent. 

'  Have  you  any  idea  where  they're  gone  ?'  he  asked. 
Any  idea  indeed !     Why,  the  butler  was  as  familiar  with  his 
mistress's  engagements  as  that  lady  herself. 

*  They  are  gone  to  the  haraachure  theatricals  at  the  Eancho^  Mr. 
Cinkntarsh's  pkce,  at  Fulham.' 
B  *  Amateur  theatricals  !*  repeated  Malcolm  hopelessly. 

\  *  Yes/  replied  the  butler,  who  was  of  a  comnmnicative  disposition ; 

tjL  *^y  missus's  niece,  Miss  Luttrell^  hacks  the  principal  character; 
rB  lad  my  missus's  maid,  as  has  seen  her  rehearsalling,  and  has  gone 
KH    iwwn  to  dress  her  this  evening,  says  she  do  hack  wonderful,  jest 
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like  the  regular  tlimg,  only  not  so  low.     It's  a  pity  you  didn't  buj) 
ticket,  sir,  as  yoa're  a  friend  of  the  fambly/ 

Private  theatricals,  and  his  wife-elect  the  centre  of  ohservation 
He  was  not  strait-laced  or  puritanical  in  his  ideas,  but  this  p( 
foimanco  hardly  seemed  to  him  in  harmony  with  the  part  she 
elected  to  play  in  the  drama  of  life.  But  she  had  been  minded 
taste  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and  she  was  evidently  drinldng  its  stroi 
est  waters.  She  had  told  him  nothing  of  these  amateur  theatric 
^a  curioos  reticence. 

*  Buy  a  ticket,"  be  repeated,  echoing  the  fi-iendly  biitler,  ' 
you  mean  that  tickets  have  been  sold?  It  is  a  public  busin- 
then?' 

*  Well,  sir,  it  is  and  it  isn't,  as  you  may  say-    The  performan 
13  for  the  benefick  of  a  charitable  institooshun  —  the  hindigni 
widows,  and  Mrs.  Cinkmarsh  have  kindly  lent  her  'ouse  for  1 
occasion,  and  the  tickets  have  been  only  sold  by  the  committee, 
you  see  it's  public   from  one  pint  of  view,  and   private  from 
other.' 

'  Where  could  I  get  a  ticket  ?*  asked  the  Curate  moodily,  T| 
public  exhibition,  this  playing  at  charity,  was  just  the  very 
thing  he  conkl  have  desired  for  his  future  \vife,  just  the  very  thi 
he  would  have  forbidden  at  any  cost  had  he  been  afforded  the  oppc 
tunity  of  forbidding  it. 

*  And  to  keep  it  hidden  from  me,*  he  thought ;  '  a  bad  beginnil 
for  that  perfect  trust  which  was  to  reign  between  us/ 

*  I  don't  know  as  you  could  get  one  anywhere's  to-night, 
replied  the  butler  thoughtfully,  '  miless  I  was  to  get  it  for  you. 
missus  is  on  the  committee »  and  I  know  she  had  a  lot  of  tickets 
sell,  and  kep  *em  up  to  yesterday  in  a  china  basket  in  the  drawrin 
room.  If  they're  there  still,  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  gettin' 
for  you  ;  bein'  for  a  charitable  purpose,  I  don't  think  missus  woi3 
objeck  to  my  disposin*  of  one.' 

*  Get  me  one,  then,  like  a  good  fellow/ 

*  The  tickets  are  a  guinea  beach/  said  the  butler  doubtfol 
thinking  this  eager  gentleman  might  ask  for  credit. 

IMr.  Forde  took  a  handful  of  loose  money  from  his  pocket 

*  Here  are  thirty  shillings,*  he  said  ;    *  a  guinea  for  the  ticta 
and  the  balance  for  yom*  trouble.' 

The  man  was  gratified  by  this  donation,  for  in  these  degener 
days  vails  are  an  uncertain  quantity.  He  produced  the  tic 
speedily,  instructed  Mr.  Forde  as  to  the  nearest  way  to  the  Ranc 
guarded  the  wheel  of  the  hansom  as  he  got  into  it,  and  deliven 
the  Curate's  address  to  the  charioteer  with  as  grand  an  air  as  if 
had  been  instructing  the  coachman  of  an  archbishop. 

*  British  Hotel,  Cockspur-street,'  he  said,  and  thither  Mr.  Fo» 
was  driven  by  way  of  Belgrave -square  and  Bu*dcage-walk.     A  n<l 
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lot  mk  the  gUt-edged  ticket  infonned  him  that  fiill  dr^ss  was  indis- 

Hfi  dined  hastily  in  the  deserted  coffee-room — a  sorry  dinner, 
tor  ha  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  dining  is  the  most  dismal 
mockery — a  mere  sacrifice  to  the  conventionalities — dined,  and  then 
fcot  to  his  room  and  dressed  hurriedly,  with  his  thoughts  strangely 
fito'bed  by  this  trivial  husiness  of  the  private  theatricals* 

Btit  it  was  not  trivial — -for  Elizabeth's  reticence  had  been  a 
tidt  deception — it  was  not  trivial*  for  unless  she  had  been  utterly 
ifMiting  in  love's  truthful  instinct,  she  must  have  known  that  this 
jililic  exhibition  of  herself  would  be  of  all  things  the  most  hateful 
Li]  him. 

He  was  not  a  tyrant — he  had  never  meant  to  tyrannise  ofvcr' 
Ibifl  &ir  young  creature  who  had  made  him  love  her,  in  very  spite 
his  own  will.  But  he  had  meant  to  mould  her  into  the  shape  of 
stiD  fairer  ideal — ^the  woman  whose  claim  to  manly  worship  was 
higher  than  the  splendour  of  her  eyes  or  the  golden  glory 
hair — the  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned.  He  had  fondly 
kqted  that  in  Elizabeth  there  was  the  material  for  such  a  woman — 
be  had  only  to  play  the  sculptor  in  order  to  develop  undreamt- 
rgncea  from  this  peerless  block  of  marble. 
There  were  some  letters  waiting  for  him  at  the  British— letters 
.fhich  had  been  sent  on  from  Lenorgie,  where  they  had  arrived 
his  departure.  He  had  spent  the  day  and  night  after  the  fune- 
with  a  Mend  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  businesa  to  transact. 
Two  were  mere  business  epistles  ;  the  third  was  in  a  hand  that 
strange  to  him — rather  a  singular  hand,  with  straight  up  and 
letters,  but  of  an  angular  scratchy  type,  which  he  felt  must 
feminine.  It  bore  the  postmark  of  Hawleigh.  It  was  that  snake 
the  grass,  an  anonymous  letter. 

•  Mr,  Forde  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  learn  that  Miss  Luttrell 
iaa  given  much  encouragement  to  an  aristocratic  admirer  during  her 
*tay  m  London.  She  has  been  seen  on  the  front  seat  of  Lord 
Paalvn'a  four-in-hand,  returning  from  Epsom  races  :  a  circumstance 
wliieh  has  occasioned  some  talk  among  the  straitlaced  inhabitants 
This  friendly  hint  is  sent  by  a  sincere  well-wisher. 


'Hiwlcigh,Jo3yTth.' 

*  An  aristocratic  admirer — Lord  Paulyn  !     She  has  suffered  her 

Mae  to  be  associated  with  his  so  much  as  to  give  an  excuse  for  this 

\  ▼eDomons  scrawl !    I  will  not  believe  it.     The  venom  is  self-engen- 

OM^ :  some  envious  woman  who  hates  her  for  all  the  gifts  that 

wader  her  so  much  more  charming  than  other  women.* 

He  crushed  the  venomous  scrawl  in  his  strong  hand,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  depths  of  a  remote  pocket.  Yet,  however  mean  the  spirit  of 
Sicosro  SmBiZ9,  Vol,  X.  F.S,  Vol.  XX.  U 


id 
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Ithe  anonymous  slanderer,  however  contemptible  the  slander,  it 

Mm  not  the  less,  as  siieb  venom  does  sting,  in  spite  of  himad 

*  I  sliall  see  her  face  to  face/  lie  thought,  '  in  an  hour  o^ 

shall  be  able  to  scold  her  far  her  folly,  and  take  her  to  my  hei 

her  penitence ;  and  be  angry  with  her,  and  fargiye  her,  ani 

[ber  in  the  Bpace  of  a  minute;  and  I  shall  see  the  scorn  in  hM 
eyes  when  I  tell  her  she  has  been  accused  of  encouraging  ray 
The  drive  to  tho  Rancho  gave  Mr*  Forde  ample  leisQ 
thought ;  for  going  over  and  over  tho  same  giound  with  an 
repetition  of  the  same  ideas  ;  for  the  amplihcatious  of  thoi 
doubts,  those  little  clouds  in  love's  heaven,  no  bigger  than 
liandj  until  tbey  grew  wide  enough  to  darken  all  the  horizon T 
shades  of  Fulham  seemed  endless.  He  stopped  the  driver 
than  once  to  ask  if  he  were  not  going  wrong ;  but  the  man  to! 
No ;  he  knew  Bishop's -lane  weE  enough,  close  agon  Putney- 

fand  the  locality  of  the  Rancho,  as  iudicated  by  Mr,  Forde 'i 
was  Bishop's -lane. 

They  drove  into  the  lane  at  last,  a  dismal  alley  betwi 
waUsj  just  -wide  enough  for  a  couple  of  carriages  to  pass  each 
with  imminent  peril  of  grazing  the  wheels  or  the  horses  aga 
wall.  One  could  hardly  have  expected  to  find  a  suburban  pa 
in  such  a  neighbourhood ;  and  in  spite  of  his  preoccupatioi 
Forde  looked  about  him  with  surprise  as  the  hansom  dashec 

'  an  open  gateway,  made  a  swift  circuit  of  a  dark  shrubbery  of  i 
tropical  loxuriauce,   and  anon  drew  up  before  a  long  loW] 
lighted  like  a  fairy  palace. 

He  gave  his  ticket  to  a  functionary  who  looked  like 
sional  boxkeeper,  and  was  admitted  to  a  spacious  chamber 
overflowing  with  a  faehionable'looldng  audience.  The  play  w& 
than  half  over — there  was  only  standing-room — and  ihefl 
figure  of  the  gi'oup  on  the  briUiautly-lighted  stage,  the  focus  of 
eye,  was  the  girl  he  loved — the  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
He  was  but  mortal,  so  he  could  not  withhold  his  admiral 
her  gi-ace  and  beauty,  and  was  half-inclined  to  forgive  her  b 
she  was  so  lovely  and  gracious  a  creature.  Then  the  curtai 
and  the  men  in  front  of  him  began  to  talk  of  her^  and  he  hoM 
the  world  thought  of  EHzabeth  Luttrell,  ^ 

The  blow  almost  stunned  him.  He  heard  much  more  th 
been  recorded  ;  heard  how  men  talked  of  his  perfect  woman ; 
Mrs.  Chevenix's  mancemTes  freely  discussed,  and  Elizabetl 
operation  in  aU  the  matron^s  schemes  spoken  of  as  an  estal 
fact.  His  first  and  almost  irresistible  impulse  was  to  kno 
slanderers  down.  He  felt  as  unregenerately-minded  upon  this 
as  if  ho  had  come  fresh  from  the  mess -table,  his  brain  fired  wit 
and  laughter.  But  he  conquered  the  inclination,  and  stood  < 
by,  and  heard  from  the  lips  of  some  half-dozen  spei 
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>Qgkt  of  the  woman  lie  loved.     It  was  not  that  aDjthing 

Uj  ill*natured  was  said ;  the  men  Iiardly  knew  that  their  re- 

were  derogatory  to  womanly  dif^ity.     It  was  their  way  of 

such  topics.     But  for  Malcolm  Forde  it  meant  the  nun 

i  ttew  scheme  of  life  which  he  had  made  for  himself.     The  airy 

)  httilt  by  hope  and  love  perishedj  like  an  enchanted  city  that 

i  into  thin  air  at  the  breaking  of  a  spell.     He  did  not  for  a  mo- 

►  suspend  hia  judpfment,  did  not  stay  his  wrath  to  consider  how 

I  or  how  little  justification  there  might  be  for  this  careless  talk. 

These  men  spoke  of  facts — ^spoke  of  Elizabeth *s  engagement  to 

Viscotmt  as  a  fact  concerning  which  there  could  be  no  doubt, 

1  ihi»  had  doubtless  given  them  ample  justification  for  this  idea, 

i^had  been  constantly  seen  in  his  society.     He  *  spooning'—- 

i  word  ! — in  a  manner  that  made  his  passion  obvious  to  the 

f  all  men, 

C<Mdd  he  take  this  woman  —  her  purity  for  ever  tarnished  by 

Dtttct — 'home  to  his  heart  ?    Was  such  a  woman^who^  with 

litli  plighted  to  him,  could  surrender  herself  to  all  the  follies 

fttie  town,  and  link  her  name  with  yonder  profligate  ^ — was  such  a 

worthy  of  the  sacrifice  ho  hud  been  prepared  to  make  for 

he  sacrifice  of  the  entire  scheme  of  his  life ;  theory  and  prac- 

^  alike  abandoned  for  her  sake  ? 

*8he  would  have  made  me  a  sensuous  fool/  he  thought ;   *  con- 

t  to  dawdle  through  life  as  her  father  has  done^  living  at  my 

iind  making  coals  and  beef  and  blankets  the  substitute  for 

at  labour  among  my  flock.     What  might  she  not  have  made 

if  my  eyes  had  not  been  opened  iii  time  ?     I  loved  her  so 

ay/ 

He  put  his  passion  already  in  the  past  tense.    He  had  no  thought 
^tle  possibility  of  his  forgiving  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him 

^Of  eonrse  she  meant  all  the  time  to  marry  Lord  Paulyn,  if  he 
to  her.    But  in  the  mean  while,  for  the  mere  amusement  of 
hour,  she  made  love  to  me/  he  thought  bitterly,  remember- 
that  nothing  had  been  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  proposing 
ilUzabeth  when  she  laid  in  wait  for  him  that  March  night,  and 
off  his  retreat  for  ever  with  the  fatal  magic  of  her  beauty,  and 
tonee  and  looks  that  went  straight  to  his  heart. 
He  most  see  her  as  soon  as  the  play  was  over,  must  cast  her 
*^^  of  his  life  at  once  and  for  ever,  must  make  a  swiH  sudden  end 
Hb^veiy  link  between  them. 

^■^  *  I  might  write  to  her,'  he  thought ;   *  but  perhaps  it  w^ould  be 
^Blter  for  us  to  meet  once  more  face  to  face.     If  it  is  possible  for 
^■i  to  justify  herself,  she  shall  not  be  w  ithout  the  opportimity  for 
^k^h  justification.     But  I  know  that  it  is  impoBsible.' 
^m    \iheu  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the  last  timCi  and  Elizabeth 
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had  curtseyed  her  acknowledgments  of  a  shower  of  bouqaets^  and 
the  enthusiasm  in  the  parterre  was  still  at  its  apogee,  Mr.  Forde 
departed.  Not  to-night  would  he  break  in  upon  her  new  existence. 
Let  her  taste  all  the  dehghts  of  her  triumph.  To-morrow  would  be 
time  enough  for  the  few  (|uiet  words  that  were  needed  for  his  eter- 
nal severance  from  the  woman  he  had  loved. 


Chapter  YL, 

*  Since  tliere*i4  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part : 

Noy,  I  have  done  ;  you  get  no  more  of  me ; 
And  I  am  glad,  jea^  glad  with  aU  tny  heartf 

Tliat  ihua  «o  cleanly  I  my  self  can  free  ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain.* 

Elizabeth  was  Hitting  alono  in  the  shady  hack  drawing-room 
on  the  morning  after  her  triumph,  carelessly  robed  in  white  muslin, 
pale,  cxhauatcd,  languid  as  the  lady  in  HogiU'th's  ^Marriage  a  la 
Mode/  Mrs,  Chevcnix  was  recruiting  her  forces,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, hy  prolonged  and  placid  slumbers ;  but  Elizabeth  was  not  of 
the  order  of  being  who  can  sleep  off  tho  fuiuea  of  dissipation  so 
easily.     Her  brief  night  had  been  a  perpetual  fever ;  the  Toice  of 
adiilation  still  in  her  ears  ;   the  lights,  the  faces  of  the  crowd,  still 
before  her  dazzled  eyes  ;  the  passion  and  feeling  of  Peg  Woflingtoa 
still  racking  her  heart.    *  I  wonder  actresses  don*t  all  die  young,'  she 
thought,  as  she  tossed  her  weary  head  from  side  to  side,  vainly 
seeking  slumber's  calm  haven. 

Now  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  prostrate,  an  imread  novel  la 
her  hand,  a  cop  of  tea  on  a  tiny  table  by  her  side,  a  fan  and  soent- 
bottle  dose  at  hand,  for  she  had  taken  to  her  aunt*s  manner  of  sus- 
taining life  in  its  feebler  moments. 

She  threw  aside  her  novel  presently,  and  unfurled  her  fan. 
'  I  msh  I  were  reaEy  an  actress,'  she  thought ;  *  that  would  be 
a  life  worth  living:  to  hear  that  thunder  of  applause  every  night,  to 
see  every  eye  fixed  upon  one,  a  vast  audience  listening  with  a  breath- 
less air ;  and  to  move  in  a  strange  world — a  world  of  dreams — and  to 
love,  and  suffer,  and  despair,  and  rejoice,  within  the  compass  of  a 
couple  of  hom's.     Yes,  that  is  life  I' 

She  smiled  to  herself  as  she  wondered  what  her  lover  would 
think  of  such  a  life. 

'  I  shall  tell  him  all  about  it  now  that  it  is  over,'  she  said  to 
herself.  ■  If  I  had  told  Lim  before,  he  would  have  ^ven  his  veto 
against  the  whole  business,  I  daresay.  But  he  can  hardly  be  veiy 
angry  when  I  make  a  full  confession  of  my  misdemeanour,  especi 
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^Pt^  a  vas  for  a  charity.  And  I  tliink  he  will  be  a  little  proud  of 
BIty  8xieee8s,  in  spite  of  himself,* 

There  had  been  a  dance  at  the  Rancho  after  the  general  public 

liftd  dispersed,  and  Elizabeth  had  been  the  atar  of  the  evening,  the 

object  of  everybody's  outspoken  admiration.    All  the  performers  had 

been  praised,  of  conrse — Mr.  Cinqmars  for  his  lifelike  rendering  of 

the  doddering  Triplet,  in  which  he  was  declared  by  some  enthusiastic 

fiie&ds  to  have  rivalled  Webster  and  Lemaitre ;  Mrg.  Cinqmars  for 

licr  pathos  and  charming  appearance  as  Mabel  Vane ;   Lord  PauJyn 

tad  the  Major  for  their  several  merits ;  but  no  one  attempted  to 

Asgnide  the  fact  that  Elizabeth's  had  been  the  crowning  triumph. 

Enthoaiastie  yomag  men  told  her  that  she  ought  to  go  on  the  stage, 

i^  ahe  would  take  the  town  by  storm,  and  make  ten  thousaj^d  a 

^^  I  and  so  on.     Lord  Paulyn  told  her — but  that  was  only  a  repe- 

:  of  what  he  had  told  her  before. 

•Yon  promised  you  would  never  speak  of  that  subject  again/ 
Isksaid. 

It  was  in  a  waltz,  as  they  were  whirling  round  to  the  Soldaten 
[Ueier. 

*I  shall  speak  of  it  till  my  dying  day/  he  said.  'Yes,  if  it 
Cikes  you  ever  so  angry.  Remember  what  I  told  you.  I  swore 
in  cath  the  day  I  saw  you  first.' 

*I  will  never  dance  with  you  again.* 

*  0,  yes,  you  will.     But  I  tell  you  what  you  will  never  do  :  you 
never  marry  that  parson  fellow.     It  isn't  possible  that,  after 
ng  seen  what  the  world  is,  and  your  own  capacity  for  shining  in 
%  jou  coiild  lead  such  a  life  as  you'd  have  to  lead  with  him." 

*Ah,  that's  because  you  don't  know  how  much  I  love  him/  the 
girl  answered  with  a  radiant  look.  *  I*d  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  con- 
tint,  like  Heloise,  and  exist  upon  an  occasional  letter  from  him, 
tkia  have  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  without  him.* 

'Bosh!'  said  the  Viscount  bluntly,  *A  week  of  the  convent 
^onld  make  you  tell  another  stor}^  Your  fancy  for  this  man  is  one 
of  your  caprices  :  and  heaven  knows  you  are  about  the  most  capricious 
woman  in  the  world.  You  like  him  because  every  one  is  opposed 
t^  year  marrjing  him — because  it's  about  the  maddest,  most  suici- 
di]  thing  yon  could  do.* 

^Vm  tired,'  said  Elizabeth  ;   *  take  me  to  a  seat,  please.* 
And  having  once  released  herself  from  him,  she  took  care  that 
lord  Paulyn  should  have  no  farther  speech  with  her  that  night, 

8ke  thought  of  his  impertinences  this  morning,  as  she  lay  on 
fte  sofa  hstlessly  fanning  herself ;  thought  of  his  obstinate  pursuit 
<5fker ;  and  though  t^ — with  some  touch  of  pride  in  her  own  supeiiority 
^  sordid  considerations  —  how  very  few  young  women  in  her  posi- 
tion woold  have  held  out  against  such  a  siege. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  half-stifled  yawn  when  the  pompous 
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tutler  opened  the  door  in  his  grand  sweeping  way,  and  annonncQ 
*  Mr,  Forde.* 

Sbe  sprang  to  her  feet,   her  heart  beating  violently,  her  iim 
eyes  brightening  with  sudden  joy,  and  seemed  as  if,  forgetful  of 
scarcely  departed  butler,  she  would  have  flang  herself  into  her  lovi 
arms. 

Her   lover !     Alas,  was   that   a   lover  whose  grave  eyes  i 
hers  with  so  cold  a  gaze  ?  She  drew  hack,  appalled  by  that  Btran 
look, 

'  Malcolm  !'  she  cried,  '  what  is  the  matter  ?* 

*  There  is  so  much  the  matter,  Miss  Liittrell,  that  I  have  he 
tated  this  morning  a&  to  whether  I  should  write  you  a  brief  nota 
farewell,  or  come  here  to  bid  you  mj  last  good*bye  in  person.' 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  with  her  queecliest  aii'.     Tremblifl 
with  a  strange  inward  shiver,  sick  at  heart,  cold  as  death,  she  j 
faced  him  resolutely ;  ready  to  see  the  ship  that  carried  all  her  frei^li 
of  hope  and  gladness  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  withoti 
one  cry  of  despair, 

*  It  was  at  least  polite  to  call/  she  said  loftily.     'May  I 
what  has  caused  this  abnipt  change  in  your  plans?* 

*  I  think  it  is  scarcely  needful  for  you  to  inquire.  But  I  hai 
no  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  outspoken.  I  was  at  your  friend' 
house  last  night,  and  saw  you.* 

*  I  hope  you  were  not  very  much  shocked  by  what  you  saw.* 
Not  for  worlds  woukl  she  now  have  apologised  for  her  conduct, 

explained  that  she  had  intended  to  teU  him  all  about  the  amatei 
performance  at  the  Rancho  when  it  was  over, 

*  I  might  have  forgiven  what  I  saw  ;  though,  if  yon  had  knoi 
my  miud  in  the  least,  you  must  have  known  how  unwelcome  such 
exhibition  would  bo  to  me.' 

*  Did  I  play  my  part  so  ver}^  badly,  then  ?*  With  a  little  offeiidl 
laugh,  womanly  vanity  asserting  itself  even  in  the  midst  of  her  ai 
guish.     *  Did  I  make  so  great  a  fool  of  myself?' 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  iuquiry,  but  went  on,  with  suppresal 
passion,  standing  before  her,  his  broad  muscular  hand  grasping  tl 
hack  of  one  of  Mrs,  Chevenix*B  fragile  chairs,  which  trembled  iml 
the  pressure. 

'  I  heard  your  attractions,  your  opportunities,  your  future,  Si 
cussed  very  freely  between  the  acts  of  your  comedy,     I  heard 
your  engagement  to  Lord  Paulyn.* 

'My  engagement  to  Lord  Paulyn  !'  staring  at  him  with  widei 
ing  eyes. 

'  Yes  ;  a  fact  which  I  found  confirmed  this  morning  by  one 
the  newspapers  in  the  coflfee-roora  where  I  breakfasted/ 

He  gave  her  a  copy  of  the  Court  Journal, 

*  You  wiU  see  your  name  there  among  the  announcements 
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larriagies  in  high  life.      '*  A  marriage  is  on  the  tapi 
i  Paulyn  and  Miss  Luttrell,  third  daughter  of  the  Re*^ 

WUmoi  Lattrell,  rector  of  Hawleigh."     It  was  rather  hard  that! 

jtiii  skould.  alkiW  the  court  newsman  to  be  wifler  than  !•* 

Eager  Waitds  of  denial  trembled  on  her  lips,  but  before  they 

ecmld  \h*  spoken^  pride  silenced  her.    What  I  be  came  to  her  in  this 

mtbless  finshioii,  came  with  his  course  resolved^  and  resigned  her  as 

eooDj  at  if  she  were  a  pnze  not  worth  contesting. 

•  Yoo  have  come  here  to — to  give  me  np/  sho  said. 
*I  liave  resigned  myself  to  circnmstances.    But  would  it  not" 

hare  been  as  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  were  on 
with  the  now  ?    It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  perhaps,  to  the 
love ;  bat  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  old.* 

•  Yoa  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  think  that  this  paragraph 
il  be  a  newsmonger* s  nnliecnsod  gossip,  as  meaningless  as  the 
ytm  iFiftv  have  heard  last  night/ 

it  her  earnestly.     No,  there  was  neither  penitence 
Mr  .....  ...  ^...-i  c!old  beautiful  face^  only  pride  and  anger.     Was  it 

ibe  same  face  that  had  looked  at  him  passionately  in  the  moonlight 
tau^  '  <  ago?     Was  this  the  woman  who  had  almost  offered 

'Sven  if  this  announcement  is  somewhat  premature,  I  have 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  only  premature,  that  it  must 

iffa  doe  course,  unless,  indeed,  you  are  more  reckless  of  your 
than  I  could  have  supposed  it  possible  for  your  father's 

bier  to  be.  Your  name  has  been  too  long  associated  with 
Lord  Paolyn's  to  admit  of  any  termination  but  one  to  your  ae- 
qnaintaiioe.     For  your  own  sake,  I  recommend  you  to  marry  him.' 

'I  am  hardly  likely  to  despise  such  generous  advice.  If  you 
had  ever  loved  me,'  with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion,  *  you  could  not 
talk  to  me  like  this/ 

•  I  have  loved  you  well  enough  to  falsify  the  whole  scheme  of 
my  life,  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  wish  of  my  mind — ' 

But  it  was  such  an  unwilliug  sacrifice,*  exclaimed  Elizabeth 
lorly.     *  God  forbid  that  I  should  profit  by  it  F 

Ood  only  knows  how  much  I  have  loved  you,  Elizabeth;  for 
[e  alone  knows  the  strength  of  my  temptation  and  the  weakness 
of  my  soul.     But  you — ^you  were  only  playing  at  love  ;  and  the  ro- 
« matitio  ardour  which  you  assumed,  with  so  fatal  a  charm,  was  so  fac- 
I  titioiis  a  sentiment  that  it  could  not  w^eigh  for  a  single  hour  against 
f  ycrar  love  of  pleasure,  or  stand  between  your  ambition  and  its  object 
tor  a  single  day.     Let  it  pass,  with  that  dead  past  to  which  it  be- 
longs.    The  i-eam  was  sweet  enough  while  it  lasted ;  but  it  wa« 
mJy  a  dream,  and  it  has  gone  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thresh- 
mg'floofs** 

She  stood  like  a  statue,  hardening  her  heart  against  him.    A\Tiat, 
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when  all  the  world  —  the  world  as  represented  by  Lord  Pauljn  and 
society  at  the  Raiicho — was  at  her  feet,  did  he  cast  her  off  so  lightly, 
without  allowing  her  any  fair   opportmiity   of  jastifying   herself? 
For  it  was  hai-dly  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  kiss  the  dustl 
beneath  Ms  feet,  as  it  were,  confessing  her  sins,  and  supplicating  I 
his  pardon. 

What  had  she  done  ?     Only  enjoyed  her  life  for  this  one  brief] 
summer-time,  holding  his  image  in  her  heart  of  hearts  all  the  while. 
Yes,  in  the  very  whirlpool  of  pleasure  looking  upward  at  him,  as  at  | 
a  star  seen  from  the  depths  of  a  storm-darkened  sea.    And  she  had 
refused  Park-lane,  Cowes,  Ashcombe,  and  two  more  country-seats] 
for  his  sake. 

Should  she  teO  him  of  her  rejection  of  Lord  Paulyn^ —  tell  himl 
that  one  incontrovertible  fact  which  must  reinstate  her  at  once  and  J 
for  ever  in  his  esteem  ?     What,  tell  him  this  when  he  spoke  of  his 
love  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  dream  that  he  had  dreamed  and  done 
with,  a  snare  which  ho  had  happOy  escaped,  regaining  his  lil>erty 
of  election,  his  freedom  for  that  gi-ander  life  in  which  human  love  < 
had  no  part  ?     '\^Tiat,  sue  Eigahi  for  his  love,  lay  bare  her  passion- 
ate heart,  again  outstep  the  boundary  line  of  womanly  modesty, 
remind  him  how  she  had  been  the  first  to  love,  almost  the  first  to 
declare  her  love  ?    Had  he  not  this  moment  reminded  her,  inferen- 
tiaUy,  of  that  most  humiliating  fact  ? 

Thus  argued  pride,  and  sealed  her  lips.  Hope  spoke  still  louder :  I 
Let  him  talk  as  he  might,  he  loved  her,  and  could  no  more  liTe  | 
without  her  than  she  could  exist,  a  reasonable  creature,  without  i 
him.  Let  him  leave  her  ;  let  him  renounce  her.  He  would  come 
back  again,  would  be  at  her  feet  pleading  for  forgiveness,  himself  | 
the  acknowledged  sinner,  his  the  humiliation. 

In  that  brief  happy  courtship,  in  those  twilit  rambles  on  the 
outskirts  of  Hawleigh,  when  for  one  delicious  hom*  m  the  day  they 
had  been  all  the  world  to  each  other,  Malcolm  had  kid  his  heart 
bare  before  her,  had  confessed  all  the  anguish  that  his  efforts  not 
to  adore  her  had  cost  him. 

'  I  have  heard  of  men  making  as  strong  a  stand  against  infi- 
del tty/  he  said;  '  hut  I  doubt  if  any  man  eyer  before  fought  so  hard 
a  fight  against  a  sinless  love/ 

*  I  must  be  very  horrid,'  the  girl  answered  in  her  frivolous  way, 
'  or  you  would  scarcely  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  shut  the  door 
of  your  heart  against  me.* 

*  You  are  all  that  is  lovely  and  adorable,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  an  Ignatius  Loyola  on  a  small  scale,  and 
you  canio  between  me  and  my  cherished  dreams/ 

She  remembered  these  things  to-day,  as  she  stood  i^ath  locked 
lips  and  cold  scornful  eyes,  confronting  him,  resolved  that  from  biin 
alone  should  come  the  first  attempt  at  reconciliation. 
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Haring  renounced  me/  she  said  at  kat,  after  a  pause,  in  which 
uc  ii^d  wuted|  Heaven  knows  with  what  passionate  eagerness,  for 
nj  denial  ©r  supplication  from  her,  '  in  so  deliberate  and  decisive  a 
TMimi^r,  I  conchide  jou  have  nothing  more  to  say — except,  indeed. 
Id  leQ  ine  to  what  address  I  shall  send  jour  letters  and  presents/ 
Tbis   home-thrust   she  fancied  must  needs   bring  him  to  Ma 

*  I>e6troj  them  all !'  he  cried  saragely.  '  They  are  the  foolish 
meSDonals  of  a  most  miserable  iniktuation/ 

•  As  TOG  please,'  she  answered  coolly,  preserving  that  outward 
temUftOee  of  an  unshaken  spii'it  to  the  last,  acting  her  part  of  in* 
SSktmce  and  disdain  far  better  than  he  played  his.  Had  she  not 
bar  experience  of  last  night  to  help  her  ?  *  This  morning's  inter- 
rieir  wms  no  whit  the  less  a  scenic  display— an  actress's  representa- 
tMQ  of  supreme  calm,  w^ith  the  strong  tide  of  a  woman's  passion 
ffwelfing  and  beating  in  her  stormy  breast  all  the  while, 

'Then  thei^  is  nothing  more,'  he  said  quietly,  but  vdih  the 

qnietiiess  of  suppressed  passion,  and  with  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 

eaiolioii^  only  trying  to  carry  himself  manfully  in  spite  thereof,  '  ex- 

forus  to  say  good-bye.  Let  it  be  a  friendly  farewell,  Elizabeth, 

ii  is  likely  to  be  a  long  one.* 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  That  was  hardly  the  tone  of  a 
ma  who  meant  to  retrace  his  steps^ — to  leave  her  in  anger  to-day, 
migr  to  come  back  to  her  repentant  to-morrow.  No,  there  was  no 
Twmk  to  doubt  his  earnestness.  He  did  mean  this  farewell  to  be 
trreTOcable — this  parting  for  ever  and  ever.  It  was  only  when  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  her — when  the  door  was  shut  between 
them — that  he  would  discover  how  impossible  it  was  for  them  to 
five  apart. 

There  must  be  some  reciprocity  in  these  things,'  she  thought ; 
13 e  could  not  be  so  much  to  me  —  a  part  of  my  very  life — ^and  I 
BOihing  to  him.     He  must  come  back  to  me.' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  gave  him  hers,  and  suffered  it 
to  remain  helpless,  unresisting,  in  his  strong  grasp,  while  he  spoke 
lo  her. 

'  EUziibeth,'  he  said,  *  there  are  some  things  very  hard  to  for- 
give. It  IB  hard  for  me  to  forgive  you  the  delusive  joys  of  the  last 
few  months — the  deep  delight  I  felt  that  March  night  when  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  passionate  love  had  full  mastery  over  my  heart, 
and  oil  the  world  seemed  to  begin  and  end  in  you.  It  is  bitter  to 
look  back  upon  that  hour  to-day,  and  know  that  I  was  the  veriest 

EdftTe  ct  ft  delusion— the  blindest  fool  of  a  woman's  idle  fancy.  But 
■  did  not  come  here  to  reproach  you.  The  dream  is  past.  You 
mighl  have  spared  me  the  sharpness  of  this  sudden  waking ;  but 
ewm  that  I  ^rill  try  to  forgive  yon.  Good-bye.* 
He  looked  at  her  id  strange  smile,  the  firm  lipa  set  in 
> 
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their  old  resolute  curve,  but  with  an  unwonted  tenderness  in  th 
earnest  eyes. 

*  Good-bye/  he  repeated  ;   '  let  me  kiss  you  once  more  at  pi 
ing,  even  if  I  kiss  Lord  Paulyn*a  plighted  wife.* 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  she  coldly  snbmissiTe,  ^ith  an  almi 
apathetic  air.  Was  it  not  time  for  her  to  speak,  to  justify  herselfi 
to  declare  that  there  was  no  stranger  in  all  that  wide  city  farthi 
from  her  heart  than  Reginald  Pauljn  ?  No,  answered  pride  ;  i1 
wonld  he  time  enoujTh  to  enlighten  him  when  he  came  back  to  h 
to-morrow  and  sued  for  pardon.  She  would  not  defend  herself- 
she  would  not  stoop  to  he  forgiven.  Had  she  not  humiliated  her 
self  too  much  already  for  hig  sake,  when  she  gave  him  the  love  h 
had  never  asked  ? 

*  This  time  I  will  hold  my  o ah  against  him/  she  thonght ; 
will  not  be  for  ever  humbling  myself  in  the  very  dust  at  his  feet 
From  the  beginning  I  have  loved  him  with  too  slavish  a  love/ 

He  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips — the  passionless  kiss  ol 
forgiveness  for  a  great  \\Tong,    It  was  the  ruin  of  his  air-built  c\ 
of  earthly  liope  for  which  he  pardoned  her  in  that  last  luss.    Befoi 
him,  wide  and  far-reachmg  as  the  seoimer  sea  that  he  had  looki 
upon  a  few  days  ago  from  a  grassy  peak  among  the  PentlandSj 
stretched  a  nobler  prospect,  a  grander  future  than  her  love  coi 
ever  have  helped  him  to  wiii»  and  hopes  that  were  not  earth -bonndJI 
Surely  he  was  resigniDg  very  little  in  this   surrender  of  the  od( 
woman  he  had  loved  with  a  love  beyond  control.    And  yet  the 
ing  tore  his  heart-strings  as  they  had  never  been  strained  befori 
not  even  when  he  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  Alice  Fraser, 

*  I  am  not  destined  to  be  fortunate  in  my  loves/  he  said  bii 
terly,  the  memory  of  that  older  anguish  mingliDg  curiously  with 
pain  to-day  ;   *  let  me  try  to  hope  that  I  have  a  better  destiny  thi 
mere  earthly  happiness.' 

The  qualifying  adverb  jarred  a  little  upon  her  ear.     He 
always  set  her  so  low ;  he  had  always  loved  her  grudgingly,  with 
reservation  of  his  better  self,  giving  her  only  half  his  heart  at  best, 

*  You  have  been  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me/  she  said,  with 
exceeding  bitterness,  *  and  you  have  taken  care  that  I  should  feel 
your  superiority.  It  is  not  given  to  every  woman  to  be  like  your 
first  love — simply  perfect ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  those  worldly-minded  people  who  are  willing  to  accept  me  f< 
what  I  am/ 

*  Lord  Paulyn,  for  instance/  said  Mr.  Forde,  becoming  very; 
worldly-minded  in  a  moment,  his  eyes  hghting  up  angrily — *  Lord 
Paulj^n,  who  has  made  his  adoration  of  you  a  fact  notorious  to  all 
the  world/  i 

*  It  is  something  to  have  one  constant  admirer.  Lord  Panljii 
IB  at  least  not  ashamed  of  admirine  me.    He  does  not  fight  against 
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Be  senlimentf  as  a  weakness  unwoHhj  of  his  manhood.     He  does 

nm  feel  hisiself  degraded  by  Lis  attacliinent/ 

This  soondcd  like  a  direct  avowal  of  the  Viscount's  affection, 
and  of  her  acceptance  thereof;  surely  no  woman  would  speak  in  this 
sumier  except  of  an  accepted  lover.  If  Malcolm  Fordo  had  fondly 
boped  for  denial — for  a  tardy  attempt  at  justification—this  unquali- 
fied admission  was  sni&eicnt  to  enlighten  him. 

*  I  did  not  come  here  to  bandy  words,  Miss  Liittrell,*  he  said, 
drmwing  himself  up  stiffly ;  '  but  I  will  not  leave  you  without  re- 
pesiang  a  warning  I  gave  yon  once  before.  If  yon  set  any  value 
i^oa  your  peace  on  earth,  or  your  fitness  for  heaven,  since  a  woman 
19  in  some  measure  the  slave  of  her  sniToundings,  do  not  marry^  Lord 
IHlqItii.  I  am  not  apt  to  go  in  the  way  of  scandal,  but  I  have  heard 
€fumgh  of  his  career  to  justify  me  in  declaring  that  union  with  him 
woold  be  the  quickest  road  that  you  could  take  to  life -long  misery/ 

*  Yet  you  adWsed  me,  just  now,  to  marry  him.  Rather  incon- 
sittent»  is  it  not  ?' 

*  Anger  is  always  inconsistent.  It  was  passion  that  spoke  then, 
it  is  reaaon  that  pleads  now.  Do  not  let  foolish  friends  persuade 
jfoa  to  your  ruin,  Miss  LnUrelL  Your  beauty  may  win  as  good  a 
poeitaon  as  Lord  Paulyii  can  give  you  from  a  much  better  man, 
if  joa  are  patient,  and  wait  a  little  while  for  that  brilliant  establish- 
BMsnt  which  you  have  no  doubt  been  taught  to  consider  the  summit 
of  earthly  felicity  / 

*  Your  advice  is  as  insulting  as— as  every  word  yon  have  spoken 
to  me  this  morning,*  cried  Elizabeth,  with  a  little  burst  of  passion. 

*  Forgive  me,'  he  said,  with  extreme  gentleness.  '  I  did  WTong 
to  speak  bitterly.  It  is  not  your  fault  if  you  have  been  schooled  by 
worldly  teachers.  Believe  me,  it  was  of  youi*  own  welfare,  your 
fatore  on  this  earth  and  in  tlie  world  beyond,  I  was  thinking.  0 
Elizabeth,  I  know  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  become  a  good  woman; 
that  it  is  in  your  nature  to  be  pme  and  noble.  It  is  only  your  sur- 
loandings  that  are  false.  Let  mj  last  memory  of  you  be  one  of 
pomoe  and  friendship,  and  let  your  memory  of  me  be  of  one  who 
ODoe  dearly  loved  you,  and  to  the  last  had  your  happiness  at  heart.* 

His  softened  tone  set  her  heart  beating  with  a  new  hope.  That 
phrase,  'once  loved  yon,'  froze  it  again,  and  held  her  silent  as 
death.  A  duU  blank  shadow  crept  over  her  face;  she  stood  looking 
at  the  ground,  only  just  able  to  stand.  When  she  looked  up,  with 
a  bhiidiDg  mist  before  her  eyes,  he  was  gone.  And  dimly  percciv- 
ing  the  empty  space  which  he  had  filled,  and  feeling  in  a  moment 
that  he  had  vanished  out  of  her  life  for  ever,  the  numbness  of  des- 
pair came  over  her,  and  she  fell  senseless  across  the  spot  where  he 
had  stood. 
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In  his  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Don  Loma 
H&ro,  Mazarin  estimated  it  as  not  the  least  fortunate  circniHstai 
in  the  position  of  the  Spanish  minister  that  he  was  free  from  all 
terference  of  the  Spanish  ladies,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  lim 
and  vanity.     French  ladies,  he  saw,  were  different.     Yonng  or  d 
maids  or  matrons,  prudes  or  profligates,  those  who  sought  a  repa 
tion  for  wit  J  and  those  who  found  in  silliness  their  strongest  weap< 
all  equally  meddled  in  state  affairs ;  and  the  most  turbulent  d 
zeii  did  not  give  a  French  statesman  as  much  trouble  as  those  jG| 
busybodies,  who,  whatever  other  occupations  they  might  allow  theai 
selves,  always  found  leisure  to  var}*  them  with  political  intriguep^ 
The  princess  we  are  about  to  speak  of  was  not  among  those  whom 
named;  but  she  could  hardly  have  been  out  of  his  mind ;  for  no  one 
her  sex  in  all  France,  the  queen  herself  not  excepted,  took  a  greal 
interest  in  politics,  or  from  position,  ability,  and,,  we  must  add, 
personal  purity  of  character,  was  more  calculated  or  better  eotil 
to  exercise  a  predominating  influence  over  affairs  of  any  kind  in  whid 
she  chose  to  concern  herself.    Little  as  she  cared  for  falling-in  wi( 
the  fashion  of  the  day  when  it  did  not  coincide  with  her  own  humoil 
she  has  nevertheless  facihtated  our  task  by  yielding  to  the  taste  I 
prevalent  in  her  day  for  autobiography,  in  which  she  displays  | 
amusing  frankness,  to  which  at  the  outset  of  her  book  she  prodais) 
her  resolution  to  adlicre  throughout,  while  at  the  end  she  imphesfc 
consciousness  of  having  fully  kept  the  resolution.     She  has  not,  € 
affirms,  written  to  make  people  praise  her,  nor  to  acquire  a  rej 
tation  for  cleverness ;  her  object  was  rather  to  divert  the  ennui 
which  in  her  middle  age  circumstances  condemned  her,  by  reciJIi 
to  her  own  mind  the  stilling  scenes  through  which  she  had  pasSI 
and  giving  to  the  world  her  own  impression  of  them,  which  cc» 
not  ftiil  to  differ  materiaUy  from  the  views  taken  and  the  accom 
given  by  others.     It  may  be,  too,  that  she, thought  this  course  d 
culated  to  serve  her  own  reputation,  and  that  b}^  relating,  as  she  s4 
elsewhere,  '  with  truth  and  sincerity  all  the  good  and  all  the  hd 
that  really  was  in  her,'  she  designed  to  silence  or  anticipate  oU 
nan-ators  who  would  have  been  \\illing  to  give  a  worse  colonriuj 
her  errors. 

The  Princesse  Anne  Marie  Louise  d*Orleans,  Duchesse  de  Moi 
pensier,  but  better  loiown  as  Mademoiselle,  and  not  unfr^que]] 

•  Eaprit  de  la  Frojido,  ir.  113. 
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B|(4tJi  of  as  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  was  of  the  most  royal  birth 
^p  Fnuioe,  being  the  only  legitimate  granddaughter  of  Heniy  IV., 
HiJ  the  wealthiest  heireas  in  Europe,  succeeding  as  she  did,  even 
^■dw  Ixfifittioe  of  her  {lather,  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  vast 
Hpnenooa  of  her  mother,  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
Vjasier*  As  such,  the  an^angement  of  a  marriage  for  her  might 
■ptenDf  haTe  been  expected  to  have  been  among  the  first  objects  of 
^■Bdtnde,  not  only  to  the  relatives  who  conld  guide  the  disposal  of 
^■rbmd,  but  still  more  to  those  who  might  hope  to  obtain  it ;  and 
^■itf  lias  BO  varied  and  royal  a  list  of  candidates  been  oftered  to  any 
^Hf^fl  acceptance.  An  emperor,  tln-ee  kings,  and  kings*  brothers 
^BieOQsinA  almost  without  number,  had  their  pretensions  to  her  fa- 
^■jrsDoedSsivelj  discussed;  bnt,  chiefly  through  her  own  caprice  or 
^■niinc6»  all  the  great  matches  which  were  proposed  for  her  came 
^■oofldng.  Though  for  a  moment  she  favoured  one  or  two  of  the 
^Hgisted  connections,  she  admits  &ankly  that  in  those  instances  she 
^Hii|ticied  by  the  position  of  her  intended  husband  rather  than  by 
^^Hh  a^  the  first  person  who  ever  awakened  her  serious  liking  was 
WlJjraice  of  any  nation,  but  only  a  younger  brother  of  a  noble  family, 
SlitofLatiznn,  whom  she  e%*entually  married.  Even  apart  from  her 
^w&Qd  wealth,  her  peri^onal  charms  were  sufficient  to  attract  suitoi*s 
^■nf^b,  if  her  own  description  of  them  may  be  believed ;  for  she 
^Bleriftkes  to  describe  her  appearance  with  as  much  minuteness  and 
^■mnch  fidelity  as  her  actions.  In  her  description  she  certainly 
^p  not  seem  greatly  to  disguise  her  defects ;  and,  as  candour  on 
^Bdi  i  sabject  is  perhaps  more  tiying  to  female  vanity  than  even  a 
^■Bfcfsion  of  fiiolts  of  chaiucter  or  eiTors  of  conduct^  and  is  ceiiainly 
^Bkogt  as  rare,  our  readers  may  probably  not  be  unwiUing  to  see 
^■i  portrait  of  the  first  lady  of  the  French  com-t  in  its  most  gorgeous 
^k  kawa  by  herself. 

^m  'I  im  tall,  neither  fat  nor  thin  ;  of  a  very  fine  and  graceful  figure. 
I -tj  Deck  IB  tolerably  shapely ;  my  arms  and  hands  are  not  good ; 
I  ^  my  skin  is  fair.  My  legs  arc  straight;  my  feet  are  well-formed; 
^^  kir  hght,  of  a  pretty  ash-colour.  My  face  is  long,  its  contour 
|Hrti(j;  my  nose  lai^o  and  aquiline ;  my  mouth  is  neither  large  nor 
^■kD,  but  83anmetrical,  and  with  a  very  agreeable  expression.  My 
H^  are  rosy ;  my  teeth  not  good,  but  not  very  bad ;  my  eyes  blue, 
Hwer  large  nor  small,  but  bright,  soft,  and  commanding,  like  mj 
Hmtenance.  I  have  a  lofty  manner,  without  being  conceited,  I 
^k  civil  and  familiar ;  but  in  a  way  rather  to  gain  respect  than  to 
^bw  any  one  to  fail  in  it.  I  am  very  indifferent  about  my  dress, 
wrt  never  untidy;  I  hate  slovenliness.  I  am  always  neat,  and,  whe- 
^^  dressed  carefnUy  or  carelessly ,  all  I  put  on  is  in  good  taste.  I 
^  not  mean  that  I  do  not  look  incomparably  better  when  carefully 
^  np ;  but  carelessness  is  less  injmions  to  me  than  to  others, 
e,  without  flattering  myself,  while  I  do  justice  to  all  I  wear, 
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eT6i*jtlimg  I  put  on  Loconiea  me.     I  talk  a  great  deal  witliout  talkj 
ing  nonsense  or  iising  bad  expressions,  and  I  never  speak  of  what 
do  not  nnderstiind,' 

In  other  passages  she  gives  ns  a  little  additional  insight  into  1 
favourite  amusements  and  tastes  of  her  youth,  and  also  inti:)  her 
position.     She  hated  cards  ;  she  was  vei'y  fond  of  daneiug  and 
hunting ;  still  more  of  laughing  at  people,  though  so  far  was  ali 
from  thinking  ridicule  a  mai-k  of  iD-nature,  that  she  would  rather  1 
laughed  at  herself  than  pitied.     She  Hked  the  company  of  all  hrai 
honest  men,  especially  soldiers ;  she  was  fond  of  conversation 
military  topics.    As  for  reading,  to  which  she  was  addicted,  in  pr 
she  preferred  books  on  serious  solid  subjects ;  of  poetry  she 
all  sorts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.    Her  disposition,  as  she  painti 
it,  was  a  pretty  equal  and  not  unusual  mixture  of  good  qualitie 
with  others  not  altogether  commendable.     She  piqued  herself  oa 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  warmth  and  steadiness  of  her  friendshipJ 
which,  however,  was  shown  rather  in  conferring  great  benefits 
in  paying  petty  attentions.    She  was  an  admirable  keeper  of  sec 
and  was  incapable  of  anything  base.     She  was  temperate  in  eati 
and  drinking,  and  (though  it  was  certainly  not  the  virtue  of  tk 
age)  she  was  free  from  any  propensity  to  gallantry.     She  was  ' 
most  grateful  person   in  the  world.     And  if  these  are  espeeiall| 
feminine  virtues,  she  was  not  T;vithoiit  those  which  commonly 
rather  the  attributes  of  the  sterner  sex.     She  was  ambitious, 
ageous,  decided,  resolute,  and  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  s€it-\ 
command.    On  the  other  hand,  she  was  hot-tempered,  passionate,  i 
spiteful  as  an  enemy ;  and  so  self-willed,  owing  to  the  good  opinioaJ 
she  had  of  herself,  and  her  contempt  for  every  one  else,  that 
would  rather  spend  her  lite  in  solitude  than  put  the  slightest  con-  ] 
fitraint  on  her  humour,  even  if  her  fortune  depended  on  it.     It ' 
hardly  be  denied  that  such  frankness  of  self -portraiture  is  so  unusual  I 
as  of  itself  to  give  a  favourable  impression  of  the  artist,  and  the  niaiej 
so,  since  the  chief  events  of  her  career,  as  related  by  others  besid 
herself,  prove  it  to  have  been  very  fairly  accurate  and  impartial. 

This  high-bom,  wealthy,  sho'^vy  -  looking,  clever,  capricio"' 
warm-heaiied,  cool-headed,  haughty,  affable,  imperious,  friend^li 
wayward,  mirth-loving  damsel  was  but  little  more  than  sixteen,  wL 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  Court  in  which  she  moved  was  chan^^^ 
by  the  death  of  that  most  nnamiablo  of  sovereigns,  Louis  Xlt^** 
and  the  transference  of  authority  to  the  hands  of  his  widow,  ^^te 
gracious  and  popular  Anne  of  Austria.  As  if  by  the  touch  of  an 
chanter,  gloom  and  moroseness  were  in  a  moment  exchanged 
sunshine  and  good-humour,  and  the  Priucess  enjoyed  the  U^ansf 
mation  as  much  as  any  one ;  giving  herself  up  eagerly  to  the  excL  ^ 
ment  of  pleasures  suitable  to  her  age,  and  by  no  means  impatient 
surrender  her  Eberty  to  a  master  in  the  shape  of  a  husband.    E^^^ 
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hekate,  one  had  been  proposed  to  her,  the  Comte  de 
;  itid  A8»  though  not  eager  for  marriage  in  itself,  she  had 
n  Ukiug  for  bim^  she  would  apparently  have  ended  by  accept- 
in  if  he  bftd  not  been  killed  at  La  Marfee.    And  now  more 
gtmt  lady,  whose  rank  entitled  her  to  look  for  aucb  a  con* 
iBctioa,  ptessed  kinsmen  on  her  choice,  the  Qneen  herself  among 
I,  wbo  would  gladly  have  obtained  her  band  for  her  brother,  the 
I&Euite,  who  united  with  his  priestly  office  the  apparently 
command  of  an  army  in  Flanders.    But  still  she  prefened 
i&d  amusing  herself  to  marrying;  and  the  first  indication  she 
of  eulfirtaining  any  serious  tJionghts  of  marriage  was  when^ 
or  four  years  later,  the  Queen  of  England,  who  with  her  two 
sons  had  sought  refuge  in  Paris,  tried  to  engage  her  affec- 
tost  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  she  assured  the  young  lady, 
dMplj  smitten  with  her.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  Made- 
show^  a  decided  preference,  not,  however,  for  the  suitor 
Henrietta  Maria  was  canvassing  her,  but  for  the  Emperor, 
had  UUdy  lost  his  wife,  and  who  was  already  understood  to  be 
to  replace  her.  Charles  himself  cordially  entered  into  his  mo- 
'fliievs;  showed  a  lovable  sohcitude  about  her  appearance;  and 
kfi  m  pleasant  picture  of  the  easy  unceremonious  way  of  life  then 
at  the  French  Court,  very  difl'erent  from  the  ceremonious 
of  Madrid  and  Vienna,  and  from  that  which  before  the  end 
leign  reduced  the  lively  France  itself  to  one  wretched  level  of 
pomposity,  in  the  description  she  gives  ns  of  her  equipment 
i  ball,  when  the  Queen  dressed  her  hair  with  her  own  hands, 
among  its  tresses  some  of  the  choicest  of  her  crown  jewels, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  held  the  candle,  and  was  careful  to  throw 
li^t  where  it  might  best  aid  his  mother^s  taste,  and  bring  out 
bfiiiuties  of  his  intended.    Her  own  father,  too,  strongly  recom- 
the  match,  pointing  out  to  her  the  possibility  of  the  rein- 
t  of  the  Prince  in  England,  and,  what  might  have  seemed 
ifaprofiflive  argument  to  a  young  girl,  that  the  Emperor  was 
khan  he  was  himself.    But  his  advice  was  addressed  to  deaf 
She  did  not  exactly 

*  Let  thfi  tenr  down  fa* 
For  Jock  ol  H&seldeaa,^ 

Am  avowed  frankly  that  she  cared   more  for  the    imperial 

-^c  than  for  the  imperial  person ;  but  she  avowed  hor  resolution 

Ui  Ksfc^  to  no  other  suitor  so  positively,  and  showed  her  disdain  for 

^*^  pretfiDaions  of  her  English  cousin  so  uumistakably,  that  Henri- 

^khmelf  saw  the  uselessness  of  pressing  her  further;  and  events 

iroae  in  Franoe  which  for  a  season  put  marriages  of  any  kind 

tf  most  heads,  while  the  whole  land  bristled  with  tumult  and 

It  Gondt  is  the  hero  of  the  Fronde,  as  certainly  Mademoiselle 
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is  the  heroine.  His  rank,  as  the  King's  nncle,  inevitably  from 
to  time  thrust  her  father  into  positions  of  prominence  ;  Lnt  h 
g  man  to  whom  such  rank  was  a  calamity,  as  serving  only  to 
into  notice  his  ntter  deficiency  in  all  royal  qualities.  With  tl 
ception  of  fluency  of  speech — a  gift  far  from  heing  always  a 
panied  by,  or  indicative  of,  practical  ability — he  was  endowec 
no  kind  of  talent ;  and  he  was  cowardly  and  treacherous  to  th 
degree.  His  most  ordinary  resource  in  moments  of  perplexit 
to  walk  up  and  down  his  room,  wTinging  his  hands  and  whis 
when  the  embarrassment  assumed  the  character  of  actual  dang 
take  to  his  bed  and  sham  illness  :  and  on  such  occasions,  thr 
out  these  disorders,  his  stronger-minded  daughter  took  his  | 
considering  what  became  him  as  the  head  of  a  party,  rathei 
as  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal;  and  thus  taking  a  part  herself^ 
was  the  more  singular  because,  as  the  King  advanced  in  yeari 
began  to  conceive  the  idea  of  obtaining  him  for  a  husband- — m 
indeed,  while  he  was  still  in  petticoats,  she  had  proclaimed  in 
she  professed  to  mean  as  jest,  but  what  shrewd  observers  like  I 
lieu  beheved  to  be  earnest.  Again,  what  she  coveted  must 
been  the  thi'ono  rather  than  the  Islng,  for  he  was  still  only  a 
but  already  he  had  imbibed  notions  of  his  paramount  dignit; 
right  to  universal  obedience,  which  made  Mm  look  on  any  o] 
tion  to  his  will  as  an  inexpiable  offence ;  and  by  countenancinj 
aiding  rebels  as  she  did,  she  completely  defeated  her  own  ^ 
At  first  indeed  she  and  her  father  adhered  to  the  Court,  and  a( 
panied  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  second  Sight  from  Paris,  ft 
knowledge  of  the  particidars  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  t 
own  moat  graphic  narrative.  Seldom  have  royal  personages  bee 
posed  to  greater  discomfort,  or  borne  it  with  lighter  hearts. 
Germain's,  to  which  they  were  bound,  was  nearly  dismantled; 
lest  any  suspicion  of  what  was  designed  should  get  abroatl,  i1 
not  deemed  prudent  to  send  on  any  furniture,  or  even  to  pa^ 
any  personal  luggage.  The  night  was  dark,  and  there  wer^ 
even  carriages  enough  to  hold  the  pai'ty  without  unroyallj 
packing.  But  the  Queen,  thinking  she  had  checkmated  the  cil 
and  the  parliament  by  the  move,  was  in  as  high  spirits  all  th< 
down  as  if  the  rebellion  had  been  over.  Mademoiselle  enjoyed 
the  fun  of  the  escape  and  a  certain  disappointment  which,  a: 
fancied,  she  had  caused  the  Queen  by  her  readiness  to  accoo 
her ;  nor  was  she  discomposed  by  the  want  of  accommodatio: 
found  at  St.  Germain's.  Though  it  was  a  frosty  night  in  Job 
there  was  no  fire  in  her  room,  no  glass  in  her  windows,  no  bed 
she,  with  her  sister,  had  to  sleep  on  straw.  "WTien  she  rose  i 
morning,  she  coidd  hardly  get  anything  to  eat ;  and  she  hi 
change  of  linen.  But,  as  she  says,  she  was  not  easily  put  out 
was  quite  above  trifles. 
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Til  Qaeen's  surprise  at  her  promptitude  in  joining  in  tlio  flight 
ki4  been  caused  by  a  belief  that  her  fatlier,  D'Oiieans,  was  in 
ECtUtj  meditating  a  change  of  sides  and  a  union  with  the  rebels; 
i^ot,  Uioogh  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  had  ab-eady  meditated  suck 
i  step,  and  plain  that  he  never  had  any  principles  of  loyalty 
liHUCflty  to  restrain  him  from  it,  with  cbaractoristic  folly  he  never 
ivjiieil  on  it  till  his  accession  to  the  cause  he  espoused  could 
ij  possible  service  to  it.     The  prospect  of  it,   however,  at 

t  Line  seemed  to  Mazarin  so  fraught  with  danger  to  himself 
lai  lie  spared  no  pains  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  spite  of  the  queen- 
liothers  known  desire  for  a  different  connection  for  her  son,  sent 
i  messenger  to  ilademoiseUe  to  implore  her  intervention-  He 
probftbly  judged  rightly  in  believing  that  her  resolute  character  had 
♦nffioeat  ascendency  over  her  father  to  insure  his  adoption  of  any 
eau*e  which  she  should  insist  on  ;  and  the  bait  which  he  not  un- 
ntsonably  expected  to  prevail  with  her  was  the  offer  of  immediate 
Dmiiiige  with  the  young  King,  who  was  on  the  point  of  attaining 
tii  legal  majority,  which  for  French  sovereigns  was  fixed  at  their 
i^irteenth  birthday.  The  offer  found  her  in  a  more  than  usually 
wilfal  humour.  In  reality  she  had  already  begun  to  contemplate 
' '?  marriage  thus  tendered  to  her  as  the  first  object  of  her  ambition  ; 
>i  she  received  the  message  with  a  coldness  which  was  little  short 
if  disdain.  She  and  her  father  must  keep  the  engagements  into 
tkieh  they  had  entered  with  Conde.  The  messenger  gave  her 
ibeirder  advice.  *  Make  yourself  queen,  and  then  you  can  get 
tbierer  you  like  for  the  prince.*  But,  says  Madame  de  MotteviUe, 
te  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  story,  the  one  thing  which  ilade- 
tuaiselle  never  could  do  was,  say  *  yes^  at  the  proper  time.  Some 
tnaj  think  that  this  want  of  seasonable  decision  was  the  most  wo- 
taiily  quality  in  her  character ;  however,  when  she  had  thus  said 
Bo,*  or  had  tlelaycd  saying  *yes*  in  a  way  equivalent  to  saying 
'io,*  she  showed  extraordinary  and  manly  energy  in  proving  the 
iijportiiiice  of  her  cooperation.  Conde  soon  declared  himself  ia 
■m  rebellion ;  and  nothing  was  of  greater  moment  to  his  success 
^ijim  the  adhesion  of  the  great  city  of  Orleans,  where  her  father 
^taraliy  had  more  influence  than  anywhere  else.  But  he,  as  faith - 
Inb  in  his  treason  as  in  his  loyal  moments,  could  not,  when  the 
kocr  of  action  came,  resolve  to  do  anything  at  ail.  There  was  not 
^  instant  to  lose ;  for  the  lung^  who  was  on  the  Loire  with  a  small 
inuy  under  command  of  Turenne,  had  sent  to  demand  admittance 
''it^>  Orleans-    If  it  was  refused,  it  was  certain  that  Turenne  would 

tmce  besiege  the  city,  and  equally  certain  that  there   was  but 
Ule  probability  of  its  being  able  long  to  hold  out  against  his  at- 
^fca ;  while  according  to  the  fine-drawn  logic  of  the  day,  the  guilt 
'*^  resistance  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  actual  presence  of - 
Ltmis  with  the  besieging  army.    Still  the  citizens  of  Orleans  looked 

&fceoifi>  SwuMS,  Vol,  X  F.S.  Vol,  XX.  T^ 
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on  themselves  alaiost  as  much  bomid,  and  more  inclined^  to  ob 
the  Duke  than  the  King ;  and  in  the  perplexity  into  which 
royal  Bummons  threw  them,  they  applied  to  him  for  directions  aaj 
their  conduct.  He  was  aB  incapable  of  directing  as  of  acting ;  1) 
in  his  helplessness  he  did  what  was  better,  or  at  least  more  effil 
cious  than  either  —  he  took  to  his  bed  and  whistled,  aud  sent  I 
daughter  to  Orleans  to  act  on  her  own  judgment.     No  commisa 
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could  have  been  more  suited  to  her  present  fancy.  She  wanted  < 
citeraent;  she  wanted  to  punish  Mazarin  for  not  marrying  hei 
the  King  without  any  conditions;  and,  though  the  new  fancy  was  i 
very  consistent  with  this  resentment,  and  though  not  long  befl 
she  had  avowed  such  a  disHke  to  Conde  as  prevented  her  from  fa| 
ing  any  pleasuie  at  his  victories,  she  had  changed  her  mind  a' 
hiio,  and  just  at  this  moment  had  adopted  an  idea  that,  if  hia 
were  to  die^  he  might  suit  her  for  a  husband.  She  had  taken 
behef  too  in  astrology,  and  the  Marquis  de  Vilene,  w  hu  had  a  hi 
reputation  for  skill  in  that  science,  had  assured  her  that  any  enti 
prise  towards  which  she  should  take  the  first  steps  on  a  certain  m 
near  at  hand,  which  he  named,  should  be  crowned  with  sticc« 
With  these  whims  in  her  heatl  she  looked  on  her  father's  orders 
a  sort  of  appointment  as  commander-in-chief,  or  governor  of  i 
city.  She  nominated  a  staff  of  female  aides-de-camp,  and  with  thi 
quitted  Paris  without  delay.  On  her  way,  she  fell  in  with  t 
Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Nemours,  who,  though  also  recoguised 
princes  of  the  blood,  were  also  in  rebellion.  She  took  them,  a 
some  troops  which  they  had  with  them,  under  her  orders,  I 
showed  that  she  was  determined  to  exercise  a  real  authority  by  | 
tablishing  and  resolutely  maintaining  the  strictest  military  discipli^ 
from  which  she  would  not  exempt  even  the  dukes  themselves.  Tl 
and  her  stafi'  of  five  ladies  gave  her  the  most  trouble  ;  they  me^ 
to  play  at  rebelhon,  she  w-as  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  she  "f 
no  rrincfahieafiie  to  sufter  her  commands  to  be  disputed  or  nj 
lected.  She  shamed  the  dukes  into  punctuality  by  marching  w^ 
out  them  when  they  failed  to  present  themselves  at  the  proper  tiJ 
Some  of  the  ladies,  who  murmured  and  even  swore  at  the  hardsM 
she  imposed  on  them,  she  reproaclied  as  poltroons,  and  sent  tl^ 
hack  to  Paris.  She  presided  at  councils  of  war  ;  and  allowed  il 
be  seen  that  she  would  have  no  objection  to  preside  at  a  court-i*| 
tiaL  When  she  reached  Orleans  and  found  the  citizens  too  mf 
alarmed  to  admit  her,  though  they  offered  as  a  compromise  to  rof 
also  to  admit  the  King  himself,  she  engaged  a  crowd  of  bargemeJ| 
break  down  a  passage  for  her  at  a  spot  in  the  city- walls  wheraj 
old  gate  which  opened  on  the  river  had  been  blocked  iip»  Wh( 
breach  had  been  made,  they  ferried  her  across  the  water,  tw< 
them  took  her  up  in  their  arms  and  carried  her  over  the  mud, 
then,  seating  her  on  a  chair,  they  bore  her  on  their  should* 
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into  the  city,  the  drums  heating,  and  the  people  shouting, 
Umg  lire  the  King  and  the  Princes  ;  hut  down  with  Mazarin  !* 

now  as  absolately  mistress  of  the  city  as  Joan  of  Arc 

had  been*     The  magistrates  formally  resigned  their  anthority  into 

bcr  hands ;  and  she  was  as  ready  to  govern  a  town  as  to  command 

i&  flimy.     She  summoned  the  mnnicipal  officers  and  principal  citi- 

lau  to  the  town-haU,  and  made  them  a  speech  :  introduced  a  snf- 

Idtot  body  of  troops  to  garrison  the  place :   allotted  them  their 

with  militarj"  precision ;  and  in  a  few  hours  put  the  city  in 

a  state  of  defence,  and  excited  so  unanimous  an  enthusiasm  in 

oksseB,  that,  when  the  King*3  army  arrived,  its  commanders  could 

)  probability  of  attacking  it  with  success.     She  was  uncertain 

ler  to  feel  disappointed  or  not  at  their  resolution  to  retire. 

the  one  hand  she  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  make 

more  trial  of  her  military  skill,  by  leading  her  troops  into  actual 

but  on  the  other  she  had  changed  her  mind  about  the  ICing 

J  perhaps  because  she  had  just  before  let  him  slip.     She 

again  was  inclined  to  marry  him,  and  she  was  not  siure  that  an 

in  might  not  have  deranged  her  plans ;   so  she  wrote  to  the 

leen  that,  if  a  lasting  peace  were  desired,  the  best  way  would  bo 

give  her  Louis  for  a  husband.     Anno  preferred  withdrawing  her 

',  and  Mademoiselle  sent  hers  to  pursue  it ;   not  being  probably 

to  get  rid  of  it,  since  the  chief  officers,  especially  Beaufort  and 

IflBurars,  were  beginning  to  show  jealousy  of  each  other :  on  one 

ion  even  dramng  their  swords  on  one  another  in  her  presence^ 

she  did  not  reconcile  them  without  difficulty.     When  they  were 

gtffie,  she  remained  behind  in  Orleans,  where,  though  half  her  time 

»M  taken  up  in  laurrhing  over  her  late  exploit,  dancing  and  revel- 

feg,  the   other  half  was   spent   in    making  sensible   and   humane 

■Ringements  to  repair  the  injuries  which  the  lower  classes  had  suf- 

from  the  interruption  of  trade  caused  by  the  recent  danger. 

may  have  been  partly  from  a  politic  view  of  not  irreparably  in- 

her   prospects    of  the   crovm  matrimonial   that,  greatly  as 

were  needed  for  these  objects,  she  refused  to  seize  the  large 

which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  of  the  King's  taxes, 

fcough  she  put  her  objection  on  the  ground  of  principle,  saying, 

•be  had  always  been  accustomed  Uj  render  to  Ciesar  the  things 

tttt  were  Cesar's.      At  all  events  it  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of 

W  fertility  of  resource  and  administrative  skill  that  she  contrived  io 

Ittpense  with  such  a  supply,  which  seemed  ready  to  her  hand*  and 

fte  seizure  of  which  none  of  her  advisers  scrupled  to  rec<Tmmend ; 

tkile  she  enforced  obedience  to  her  will  with  such  firmness  that, 

^ughout  her  stay  in  the  city,  the  King's  taxes  were  collected  for 

wtn  with  aa  great  regularity  as  in  any  place  held  by  one  of  his  own 

gOTemoTs, 

Had  she  continued  the  same  cautious  avoidance  of  violence  to- 
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wards  any  who  bore  the  King'a  commission,  it  is  possible  that 
might  at  last  have  gained  her  end,  and  have  become  Queen  of  FranM 
but  her  fondness  for  vigorous  action  was  too  imcontroUablo  to  aim 
her  always  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  pradence  or  even  of  self— ^ 
terest,  Conde's  connection  with  Spain  had  so  weakened  his  int3 
ence  even  among  the  Parisians,  that  he  became  violent  and  desperE^ 
and  at  last  ventured  on  a  pitched  battle  with  the  royal  army  mi^ 
Tm*enne,  though  Louis  himself  was  in  the  Marshars  camp;  andj 
has  been  said  before,  the  preBonce  of  the  King  was  universally  r^ 
oned  to  make  resistance  more  heinous*  In  spite  of  his  perscr* 
heroism,  which  he  never  displayed  more  brilliantly,  it  was  evic^ 
that  he  must  soon  be  overpowered  by  Turenne's  superior  mimb«^ 
under  the  direction  of  superior  skill;  and,  as  a  last  hope,  he  ^ 
messengers  to  D' Orleans,  who  was  at  the  Luxemburg^  to  imp^ 
his  aid.  Tbe  Duke,  always  a  coward  both  politically  and  persomimi 
was  more  terriRed  and  irresolute  than  ever.  He  professed  to  h&  » 
ill  even  to  go  to  the  walls  and  see  what  was  going  on.  And  w^J 
his  daughter  begged  him  in  that  case  for  shame's  sake  to  give  ' 
excuse  some  appearance  of  trnth  by  going  to  bed,  he  was  too  frig( 
ened  even  for  that,  but  paced  up  and  down  his  apartment  whist  1 
more  incessantly  than  ever.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  absoluteljr 
capable  of  acting  at  all.  All  that,  by  a  mixture  of  entreaties  4 
reproaches,  she  could  extract  from  him  was  an  order,  in  his  capa-^ 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  municipal  authoriti&^ 
arm  the  militia,  and  to  allow  Conde's  baggage  admission  into  i 
city.  The  magistrates,  who  had  just  received  orders  of  an  entL-^ 
contrary  tenor  from  the  King,  hesitated  to  obey  those  of  Ms  brofll 
hi  preference.  She  scolded  and  threatened  till  she  ipade  them 
only  submitj  but  agree  to  place  tlic  militia  under  her  own  c-^ 
mand ;  and  then,  thus  invested  with  actual  militEiry  authority,  i 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  the  Prince's  baggage  ;  took  up  ^ 
own  sttttion  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Bastille,  and  having  ordered  ' 
guns  to  be  loaded,  calmly  surveyed  the  field  of  battle  with  her  op^ 
glass,  and  waited  for  the  moment  of  more  decisive  action.  It  ^ 
not  long  coming  ;  at  first  the  Prince  had  but  5,000  men  to  Turenc^ 
12,000,  and  the  result  of  so  unequal  a  contest  had  only  been  dela^ 
it  could  not  be  averted,  by  his  own  marvellous  energy  and  despor^ 
valour.  His  enemies  affirmed  that  he  must  be  a  devil^  for  thai  I 
man  could  do  all  he  did  on  that  day ;  and  now  the  odds  were  gra 
iug  too  vast  for  even  him  to  contend  against,  for  Turenne'a  artillj 
liiul  reached  the  field,  and  was  beginning  to  play  with  deadly  efl^ 
on  his  thinned  ranks.  He  was  reduced  at  last  to  accept  Madett* 
selle's  offer,  which  he  had  before  refused,  of  leave  to  withdraw  J 
whole  army  into  the  city;  and,  as  his  men  filed  in  through  the  gat^ 
she  protected  their  retreat  by  opening  a  hea\'y  fire  on  the  royal  tro^ 
which  were  pressing  upon  them*     Such  conduct  savoured  moro 
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than  of  policy,    llazarin,  in  allusion  to  hex  recent  pro- 
to  iSAny  the  King,  remarked  that  she  *  had  shot  down  her  hus- 
'     And  ho  spoke  tnily.     Lonis  looked  on  her  act  as  one  of 
opposition ;   snch  he  never  forgave,  and  ahove  forty  years 
arda  St.  Simon  heard  him  reproach  her  with  it,  pretending 
then  to  make  light  of  the  act,  hut  still  characterising  it  in 
t€nns  that  she  was  put  somewhat  out  of  countenance,  though 
OB  the  whole  she  got  out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as  conld  he  expected. 
Yet  in  one  instance  she  had  subsequently  endeavoured  to  make 
Iftim  amends  by  a  complaisance  so  little  to  he  expected  of  a  lady  in 
waA  a  position,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  to  efface  the 
l^coikction  of  any  offence  which  had  not  been  productive  of  actual 
isqarf.    A  strange  complaisance  it  indeed  was,  nor  perhaps  does  any 
i  in  the  whole  reign  more  strongly  prove  the  demoralisation 
class  of  society  than  that  she  should  have  acted  as  she  did, 
that  she  shoold  sit  down  quietly  to  relate  the  fact  without  the 
st  indication   of  a  consciousness   that  her  conduct  was    at 
,ce  with  all  propriety  of  feeling  and  all  common  decency.     It 
more  strange  because  her  own  reputation  was  spotless,  and 
|h  ambition  suggested  her  early  niatriiaonial  projects,  she  was 
88  we  shall  see,  insensible  to  the  worthier  emotions  of  honour- 
lore.     Being  so,  she  must  soon  have  seen  that  she  had  lost 
Kttle  happiness  by  the  failure  of  her  designs  on  her  royal  cousin 
XIT.     At  two-and-twenty  he  had  married  a  Spanish  infanta, 
wkowas  also  his  cousin  on  the  other,  his  mother*  s,  side  ;  a  princess 
<rfTftiT  remarkable  beauty  \  but,  though  her  personal  attractions  were 
«hanced  by  the  imion  of  considerable  accomplishments,  they  were 
iBlkle  to  retain  the  affections  of  her  husband,  who  outran  the  worst 
f^ffigacy  of  his  ancestors  in  the  multiplicity  and  openness  of  his 
ittiigaea,  and  in  the  studied  insults  which,  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
^cies,  be  heaped  upon  his  queen.     Among  the  objects  of  his  fancy 
^ft  Madame  de  Montespan,  whose  husband  seems  to  have  been 
•^fi  of  the  few  courtiers  w^ho,  in  their  admiration  of  theii*  monarch, 
"•d  not  wholly  lost  sight  of  their  own  self-respect.     He  was  so  far 
^nx  feeling  pride  in  the  infamous  notoriety  which  his  wife  was 
*^*iiiiring,  that  he  complahied  of  it  openly,  and  ventured  to  speak  of 
g's  conduct,  not  only  as  a  gross  injury  to  himself,  but  as  a 
And  the  person  whom  Louis  employed  to  bring  him  to  a  sense 
**  the  impropriety  of  his  language  was  his  unmarried  cousin.    Why 
^^  undertook  such  a  task,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.     She  had  no 
*5l3ipathy  with  the  lady's  fault ;  on  the  contrary,  as  she  tells  us  more 
^  Qaa  once,  there  was  '  nothing  for  which  she  more  thanked  God  than 
*^r  havmg  implanted  in  her  an  aversion  to  all  that  is  called  gallantry/ 
Moreover*  she  was,  in  her  own  estimation,  a  warm  friend  of  the  lady 
(for  it  w^as  among  the  evil  signs  of  the  times  that  no  kind  or 
1  of  misconduct  was  hehl  to  disentitle  the  moat  grotligatc  to 
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the  Mendship  of  those  who^  ru  their  own  lives,  were  piue  and 
hoaourable),  and  she  was  a  Idiiswomaa  of  the  injured  husband; 
yet  she  wiEingly  imdertook  to  lecture  Monsieur  da  Montespan  into 
allowing  the  lady  she  called  her  friend  to  continue  a  course  of  life  on 
which  she  herself  looked  with  aversion.  To  adopt  her  own  narrative 
of  the  interview,  '  she  gave  him  a  proper  dressing ;  she  told  him 
it  wa8  gross  indecency  for  him  to  quote  the  scriptures  and  the 
writiogs  of  the  fathers  when  speaking  of  the  King.'  But  she  took 
nothing  by  her  motion  ;  and  could  only  report  to  the  mistress  that 
*  her  husband  was  a  greater  fool  than  ever ;  that  he  had  talked  a 
heap  of  nonsense;  that  he  still  declared  that  on  the  day  of  judgment 
it  would  be  against  the  King  that  he  had  deprived  him  of  his  wife  ;* 
and  that  he  was  equally  severe  on  a  iladanie  cle  Montausier,  a  lady 
held  in  universal  respect  for  having  been  the  go-between  in  the  in- 
trigue, and  having  lent  her  apartments  for  the  earlier  meetings  of 
the  lovers.  The  failm^e  of  her  elotpieuce  made  Louis  furious  :  he 
at  first  issued  orders  to  arrest  Monsieur  do  Montespan,  hut  waa 
eventually  contented  with  banishing  liim  from  the  court,  and  con* 
fining  him  to  a  perpetual  residence  on  his  estates  In  the  South,  while 
his  wife  took  up  her  quarters  in  the  royal  palace  as  a  second  titular 
mistress  ;  having  subsequently  abundant  cause  to  regret  the  separa- 
tion from  him,  when,  though  her  beauty  was  undiminished,'  she 
found  herself  supplanted  by  a  craftier  rival,  whom  she  herself  hadi 
raised  up :  at  last  she  was  ordered  to  retire  from  the  court,  and  in  hc] 
mollification  and  despair  made  herself  as  remai'kable  in  her  later 
days  for  the  austerity  and  rigour  of  her  penancea^  as  she  had  been 
in  her  youth  for  her  profligacy  and  arrogance. 

We  have  said  that  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  heraelf  was  not 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  honourable  love.     After  the  failnw 
of  her  projects  with  regard  to  Louis,  he  himself  offered  her  his 
brother,  the  Diike  of  Orleans,  the  very  evening  of  the  death  of  hia 
first  duchess,  whom  Louis  himself  did  not  doubt  that  he  had  poisoned- 
Such  a   husband  may  be  easily  supposed  not  to  have   been  v 
temptiug.     At  another  time  ho  wished  her  to  mai-ry  the  I>Qke 
York;  and  finally  tried  to  force  a  fourth  lung,  Alphonso  of  Portaga] 
on  her  acceptance ;    but,  besides  that  he  was  fall  twenty  yei 
younger  than  herself,  and  though  still  only  a  boy,  he  had  alread^r 
become  universally  notorious  for  the  most  odious  vices.     She  honA 
recently  become   attached  to  a  young  ofiicer  of  noble  birth,  il^e 
Marquis  of  Puyguilhem,  so  much  more  knoi\'n  by  the  title  he  si 
sequently  acquired  of  Count  de  Lauzun,  that  we  shall  only  speak 
him  by  that  name.     His  appearance  in  some  respect  belied 
character,  for  he  was  small  in  stature,  and  of  a  fairness  of  complexi 
which  amounted  to  etFeminacy.  But  France  did  not  contain  a  proadi 
holder,  or  more  resolute  spirit ;  which  more  than  once  led  him 
*  Belie  oomme  l«  jour  jusqu'au  dernier  moment  de  hvl  vie.'   St,  Simon,  v.  lO 
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Loots  himself,  coudnct  which  heroes  the  most  intrepid  on  the 
nf  Ipiille  did  not  dare  to  imittite.  It  was,  no  doubt,  partly 
fiBick«ii688  of  temper,  set  ofT  by  an  engaging  frankness  of 
isdreftdj  wit,  which  first  attracted  the  regard  of  the  Princess, 
wh0  Meogoifted  in  him  a  disposition  akin  to  her  own ;  nor,  aa  she 
kMl  ft  grand  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  high  rank  was  entitled  to 
k  marked  br  splendour  and  magiiificencc,  was  the  sumptuous  parade 
m  wblirh  he  delighted,  and  which  at  the  same  time  an  instinctive 
good  taste  always  kept  within  proper  hounds,  without  its  effect  on 
her  mind.  Of  the  courtship  she  has  lei^  us  the  most  minute  details. 
As  no  one  out  of  the  royal  family  could  venture  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
aaa  within  that  august  cu-cle»  she  was  the  coiirter ;  and  it  was  she 
keialf  who,  when  she  had  overcome  his  scruples,  or,  it  would  be 
aKxre  proper  to  say,  removed  his  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
ORTUig  onl  her  phms,  undertook  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  King. 
8ht  eipectiid  to  succeed,  because,  on  Lauzmi's  first  introduction  to 
coortp  Louis  had  distinguished  him  by  special  marks  of  favour ; 
ttcmgli  aftervi'ards  his  independence  of  spirit,  which  he  carried  to 
foakiTe  insolence,  had  provoked  the  King  to  throw  him  for  a  time 
the  Bastille.  But  he  had  been  forgiven  ;  and  though,  what  was 
worse  than  offendiug  the  King,  he  had  made  the  mistress  and 
ois  alao  his  enemies,  she  trusted  to  a  general  good-nature 
she  believed  the  King  to  possess,  when  his  passions  or  his 
BIS  of  his  own  dignity  were  not  enlisted  on  the  other  side,  and  on 
oertain  regard  which,  in  spito  of  her  former  acts  of  rebellion,  she 
ited  him  to  cherish  for  herself;  and  the  first  result  of  her 
request  showed  that  she  had  grounds  for  her  confidence.  She  has 
§lfm  m  a  copy  of  her  letter  to  the  King,  and  a  sketch  of  the  argu- 
Jtaita  which  she  used  in  conversation  with  him ;  they  took  the  form 
Mr.  Pleydell's  at  high-jinks,  Might  not  a  n^onarch  love  a  maiden 
<rf low  degree?  Might  not  a  princess  descend  from  her  taljo^iret 
wd  marry  a  plain  noble?  not  but  what,  as  she  argued,  nobles  of  the 
fauly  of  Caumont,  to  which  Lauzun  belonged,  had  always  been 
''^Itoiied  superior  to  foreign  princes  of  any  country.  And  she  quoted 
*  foiig  string  of  instances,  among  which  the  marriage  of  Henry  V.*b 
^*Ui«rrne  with  Owen  Tudor  was  not  forgotten,  to  show  that  the 
Jiideseensioii  which  she  desired  to  show  was  supported  by  plenty 
Tecedents. 

Louis  was  greatly  perplexed  ;  he  feared  lest  ho  should  be  blamed 
ign  conHs  for  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  his  house.  At  one 
ictit  he  half  \ielded ;  at  another  he  retracted  any  admissions  which 
^  Viad  made.  More  than  once,  as  it  were  out  of  pity  for  hia  cousin's 
''^^icty  and  his  own  perplexity,  he  wept,  pouring  forth  tears  with  a 
?5^fii«(m  which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  One  lachrymose  discus- 
'•'^'O  which  took  place  is  more  like  a  scone  in  Molicre*s  comedies  than 
iathe  coldest  and  most  ceremonious  of  Courts,  if  indeed  the  gtes^t 
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dramatist  would  not  have  feared  to  outrage  nature  and  his  8] 
by  presenting  them  with  such  a  tableau.  She  descriheai 
cussiou  as  closiog  thus;  *  I  threw  myself  a  second  time  atl 
he  kuelt  down  to  embrace  me,  and  there  we  stayed  three-qa 
an  hour  pressing  our  cheeks  against  each  other*s  without  I 
word ;  he  wept  on  one  side,  and  I  shed  torrents  of  teas 
other/  Finally  he  gave  his  consent.  To  raise  her  intended] 
to  a  rank  nearer  her  own,  she  conferred  on  him  sevenj 
own  estates,  the  duchy  of  Montpensier,  and  Dombes,  oTer  1| 
exercised  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  being  among  them  ;  and  j 
riage  might  have  taken  place  if  Lauzim  himself,  hj  theJ 
wasted  in  making  the  most  magnificent  preparations  for  his  | 
had  not  given  some  of  his  enemies  leisure  to  work  on  thi 
mind  and  to  induce  him  to  retract  his  permission.  Mademoii 
in  despair  ;  she  begged  Louis  rather  to  put  her  to  death ;  bu 
now  firm  or  obstinate,  thongh  professing  the  highest  o| 
Lauzim,  and  admitting  that  the  Princess  could  not  have  a  n 
or  honest  friend,  nor  a  more  faithful  adviser ;  and  prop 
salve  over  the  disappointment  to  the  lover  himself  by  makii 
Duke  and  Marshal  of  France,  Lauzun  declined  such  coiisolal 
would  not  allow  his  ^lews  to  hear  the  appearance  of  haring  J 
tated  by  interest ;  and  he  not  only  pressed  Mademoiselle  to  f 
the  duchies  which  she  had  given  him,  but  tried  to  reconci! 
the  King*B  decision,  and  even  proposed  to  go  himself  as  am 
to  England  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  her  and  the  Duke 
Of  this  she  would  not  hear,  and,  though  it  is  impossibl 
when  it  took  place,  it  seems  certain  that  she  resolved  on  d 
ing  the  King*s  pleasm-e,  and  that  they  were  privately  marrie 
not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  the  knowledge  of  this 
in  the  muter  of  1671  caused  Lauzun's  arrest  and  confin- 
Pignerol,  though  St.  Simon  attributes  this  to  the  continued 
ations  of  Louvois  and  Madame  de  Montespan.  His  impr 
lasted  many  years,  the  Princess  in  vain  exerting  all  her  inf 
procure  his  liberation ;  till  at  last,  Louis,  to  bis  eternal  dl 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  profit  of  licr  distress,  and 
her  lover,  or  her  husband,  on  condition  of  her  settling  the  I 
of  her  most  valuable  estates  on  the  most  unworthy  of  hit 
mate  children,  the  Due  de  Maine.  But,  though  separatioi 
weaken  their  affection,  reunion  did.  A  courtier  of  tl 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  could  not  refrain  from 
attentions  to  more  ladies  than  one  ;  Mademoiselle  couce 
unreasonably,  that  she  had  at  all  events  earned  a  monopa 
She  was  jealous,  and  showed  her  jealousy ;  one  evening  she  \ 
his  face  before  a  large  company,  and  he  had  to  pursue  her  on  1 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  the  whole  length  of  a  gallery  before, 
obtain  a  temporary  forgiveness.    At  last  the  quarrels  hec 
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that  for  peace's  sake  he  retired  to  England,  where,  some 
\  Afterwards^  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  djnasty  gave  him  the  op- 
portamlr  of  recovering  the  favour  of  his  own  sovereign,  hy  conduct- 
iog  Idnr  of  Modena  and  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  in  safety  to 
It  did  not,  however,  regain  for  him  the  affections  of  his  wife. 
!  refiDed  to  see  him,  and  when,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  she 
I  af  A  lingering  disease,  she  left  all  her  possessions  of  which  she 
mi  previously  disposed,  not  to  him,  hut  to  the  young  Due 
D8,  Lauzun,  however,  asserted  bia  interest  in  her  hy  putting 
deepest  mourning,  which,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
g,  he  continued  to  wear  in  some  degi'ee  the  whole  remainder  of 
i,  which  was  protracted  to  a  great  age*  Besides  her  elahorate 
5,  she  has  left  us,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  one  portrait 
'  in  prose,  and  two  in  poetry  dra^n  by  others,  one  hy  the 
es  of  Suze,  the  other  by  M.  de  Sourdis,  Both  arc,  as  might 
cted,  sufficiently  complimentary.  The  gentleman  compares 
rto  Jmo  and  Diana;  the  lady  more  happily  to  Minena. 

ATec  cet  eeprit  sans  ^gal, 
Cet  abord  au  caiur  hi  fatal, 
Gette  fiert^  [ileinede  charmcs, 
Ce  ctcur  incapoble  d'uffroi, 
Meltons  lui  ton  casq^ie  et  tes  armes, 
Pallag  on  la  pretidra  poor  toi/ 

Tlu;  picture  designed  by  herself  is  less  ambitious  ;  she  balances 
tgood  qualities  and  defects  with  great  apparent  impartiality,  but, 
iia  not  unnatnral,  imputes  her  disapi>ointnients  and  misfortunes  to 

blind  goddess  rather  than  to  herself;  concluding  finally  that 
t  is  but  fair  to  say  that  she  herself  did  not  sin  in  conduct  so  much 
f  fbrtime  failed  in  judgment ;  since,  if  fortune  had  had  sense,  she 
Jiertainly  must  have  treated  her  better.' 

C.  D*  YONGE. 


SPEING  IN   SYRIA 

BY  J.  LEWIS  FAEL£Y 


No  one  who  has  passed  the  winter  in  Egj^t  would  think  of  : 
turning  to  Europe  without,  if  possible,  Yisiting  Syria  and  Palestine jl 
and,  in  my  opinion »  the  pleasaiitest  months  for  doing  so  are  April! 
and  May.    In  autumn,  the  countrj^  is  parched  by  the  scorching  sxmi 
of  July,  August,  and  September  ;    hut  in  spring   everything, 
freshed  by  the  rains  of  winter,  looks  green  and  pleasant*    Nature  : 
then  seen  in  her  moat  brilliant  aspect,  while  the  temperature  cor* 
responds  with  that  of  a  fine  EogMsh  sunmiGr. 

A  great  mistake,  however,  which  most  traTellers  haTe  hithe 
made  when  visiting  the  Holy  Land  is  in  foUowing  the  old  beateni 
track  by  fii'st  landing  at  Jalla  j  thence,  via  Eamleh,  to  Jerusalem ;[ 
from  Jerusalem,  by  Nablous  and  Samaria,  to  Nazareth;  from  Naza*] 
reth  to  Tiberias  and  Damascus ;  irom  Damascus  to  Baalbek ;  andi 
from  Baalbek  to  Bey  rout.  This  journey  occupies  about  five  weeks  ;j 
but  although  it  has  many  attractions,  and  possesses,  for  the  roman- 
tically inclined,  an  indescribable  charm,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,! 
many  disadvantages.  The  wandering  life>  from  day  to  day,  under  ftl 
pure  and  cloudless  sky- — the  encampment  at  night,  on  the  brow  ofl 
a  hill,  or  in  some  sheltered  valley,  beneath  the  dome-like  vault  ofl 
heaven,  with  its  countless  myriads  of  stars — are  replete  with  pleasur-  ( 
able  sensations  unlmown  to  the  tourist  in  Europe  ;  but  there  arol 
many  incidental  drawbacks,  not  the  least  being  the  fatigue,  whichi 
every  one  has  not  the  strength  to  bear.  Teot-life,  for  those  who 
enjoy  physical  strength  and  mental  energy,  accompanied  by  a  spirit 
of  adventure  and  enterprise,  is  certainly  very  delightful ;  but  not  at 
all  suited  to  ladies  or  invalids*  Another  disadvantage  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  thoroughly  examining  the  country,  and  becoming  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  people. 
The  dragoman  generally  agrees  that  the  journey  shall  be  completed  m 
within  a  specified  number  of  days.  He  is  bound  to  supply  tents, H 
food^  sen'ants^  horses,  and  everything  actually  necessary  ;  for  this  '' 
he  receives  a  certain  sum  per  head,  as  mentioned  in  the  contract, 
which  is  signed  and  sealed  at  the  EngUsh  Consulate.  It  is  there- 
fore his  interest  to  finish  the  journey  within  a  stipulated  time ;  and 
thus  many  lovely  spots  out  of  the  beaten  track  are  unobserved,  and 
many  opportmiities  for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  are  altogether 
lost.  Moreover,  the  inconvenience  and  anxiety,  particularly  with 
ladies^  attached  to  carrying  a  quantity  of  luggage  from  place  to  place 
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kverjgrMi;  and  the  expense^  unleBs  where  tho  party  is  uameroas^ 
oo&Biderable. 
Hie  moftt  economical,  and,  from  my  own  experience,  the  plea- 
HEV  of  seeing  the  country,  is  for  the  tourist  to  establiah  his 
bid-*qavters  at  Be>Toat,  as  excursions  can  thence  he  made  to  the 
interesting  places  in  Syria  and  Palestine  at  a  comparatively 
cost,  and  with  little  or  no  fatigue.  The  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue, 
M  ilwi  Bca-shore,  a  little  distance  fi-oiu  the  town,  is,  in  everj^  respect, 
aeeBeat ;  the  apartments  are  clean,  the  food  uticKceptionahle,  and 
Ab  stleodaace  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  air  is  pure  and  re- 
Iwyng ;  the  house  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Medi- 
IflniieAii ;  while,  on  the  right,  looking  from  the  balcony  towards 
LebuiaD,  oror  Bejrront  and  Saint  George's  Bay,  there  is  a  pictmre  oi 
mp^sing  lovehness  which  I  have  never  seen  exceeded.  The  months 
rf  April  and  May  can  be  very  agreeably  spent  by  making  this  hotel 
iM*s  jned-a-terre,  and  visiting,  from  time  to  time,  the  various 
JjkotA  of  interest  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  first  view  of  Constantinople, 

«n  foftading  Seraglio  Point,  as  the  morning  breaks  in  calm  beauty 

«ier  llie  Anatolian  hills,  and  the  sim  tips  with  gold  the  countless 

flioflrels  of  Stamboul,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  in  the  world* 

Ci-rtAuily,  it  is  lovely*    On  one  side,  the  glorious  Bosphorus;  on  the 

the  Sem  of  Marmora ;  in  the  far  distance,  the  rnouutaing  of 

and  tho  snow-crowned  summit  of  Mount  Olympus  ;   in 

Scutari  (the  ancient  Chrj^sopolis) >  with  its  melancholy-looking 

rtjss-gTOve  ;   then  Kadikeui  (the  ancient  Chalcedon),  and,  nearer, 

ibv  beautiful  panorama  from   Seraglio   Point  —  past   the   Subhme 

Porte,  the  mosques  of  Saint  Sophia,  of  Sultans  Achmet,  Bajazet, 

Scdjinan,  and  Mahmoud,  the  handsome  tower  of  the  Seraskeriat, 

tie  ruined  aqueduct — to  Eyoub  and  the  dark  cypresses  of  *  the  place 

^     thousand  tombs/    Yes,  it  is  a  charming  scene ;  and  yet  the 

<  iew  of  Beyront  and  Mount  Lebanon  left  more  pleasurable  im- 

jus  upon  my  mind  than  that  of  either  Smyrna  or  StambouL 

-jcyrout  is  best  seen  on  approaching  it  by  water.    While  still  at 

a  distaBcd,  the  peaks  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  seen  in  mid-air,  sur- 

IMlided  by  the  bold  outUne  of  its  undulating  ridges.    Gradually  the 

iwymi  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.     Vitst  ravines  are  seen 

hiS^iieen  the  chasms  that  divide  rock  from  rock,  and  huge  masses 

loom  forth  like  sudden  creations  out  of  chaos.     Specks  appear  on 

Ihe  mountain  side,  that  presently  expand  into  hamlets  and  villages; 

whili,  on  higher  points,  tho  towers  of  numerous  monasteries  stand 

duftia  bold  relief  against  the  sky.    The  mountainous  surface  of  the 

interior  slowly  spreads  out  like  a  diorama,  and,  as  the  steamer  holds 

^  way»  the  scene  seems  to  imfold  itself  as  if  by  enchantment. 

The  houses  scattered  over  the  plain  gleam  in  the  morning  sun  from 

*n>idtt  their  surrounding  foliage,  and  the  breesse  from  the  shoie 
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comes  laden  with  Gweets  from  gardens  of  citron  and  of  orange* 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Jebel-Sun^ 
nin;  and,  in  fi"ont,  Bejrout  iteelf.  The  houses,  with  their  slende 
arches  and  flat  roofs,  surmounted  with  emlirasiires  of  stone,  or  halufl 
trades  of  wood ;  iho  picturoBqiie  rocks  along  the  shore ;  the  whit 
DJulbeiTy  gardens,  and  orange  and  citron  groves ;  the  terraces  fiUe 
with  llowers  ;  the  palms  towering  towai'ds  the  sky  ;  the  various  anl 
lively  colours  of  the  walls  ;  the  minarets  of  tlie  moPfjues  ;  the  gran^ 
and  noble  mountain  ;  the  atmosphere  serene  and  bright — all  bleu 
into  a  picture  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined*  Indcc 
there  are  few  places  which  can  compete  with  Beyrout  in  the  indac€ 
ments  it  offers  to  the  traveller  and  the  invalid*  The  country, 
all  ai'ound  is  historical.  There  is  scarcely  a  spot  on  which  the  foa 
treads,  or  over  which  the  eye  wanders,  that  is  not  lich  in  the  br 
liant  memories  of  the  past.  Cyprus,  on  the  one  side,  recalls  tl 
classic  days  of  old,  when  the  lovely  goddess  arose  out  uf  the  sea  i 
Paphos ;  Tyre,  on  the  other,  awakens  visions  of  princely  argosies  i 
anchor  beneath  marble  palaces  stretching  to  the  water's  edge*  Fa 
ther  on  is  Acre;  before  the  mind's  eye  the  red  cross  of  the  Crusade 
sinks  beneath  the  crescent  of  Salah-ed-din,  Opposite  is  Caime 
whose  '  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  ;*  and  a  few  hours  thence  i 
Nazareth,  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gennesaretb.  Fourteen  hours  froQ 
BejTout  is  Damascus  the  beautiful ;  Baalbek  is  but  forty  niiie 
distant ;  the  Druse  and  Marooite  villages  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  : 
the  Ticinity;  a  visit  to  the  Cedars  forms  a  pleasant  excursion;  wMld 
the  Nahr-el-Kelb  (Dog  river)  and  cave  of  Saint  George  are  only 
afternoon's  ride.  The  favourite  walk  is  to  the  west  of  the  to^ 
along  the  sea-ehore  at  EAs-el-Beyrout*  There,  at  the  cafes, 
pedestrian  can  observe  the  pecuhar  costumes  of  the  people — Mai 
ites,  Druses,  Armenians,  Turks,,  Greeks,  and  .^labs — ^as  they  ^? 
their  coffee  or  inhale  the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Djebail ;  some  se^*^^ 
at  the  doors,  others  reclining  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  rocks  o  ^^^' 
hangiug  the  sea  ;  everywhere  forming  groups  the  most  vai'ious  ^ 
picturesque.  Passing  the  Hotel  de  Belle  Yue,  a  path  winds  a.^^**^ 
the  rocky  shore  to  the  extreme  point  of  Ra8-el-Be3TOut,  where  ^ 
cliff  rises  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  wa^^* 
pleasantly  varied  by  proceeding  over  the  sands  and  through  ■ 
winding  lanes,  bordered  by  the  cactus  and  numerous  flowering  shr^"^ 
to  the  Grande  Place  and  the  barracks ;  whence  there  is  a  beau  ^^ 
view  overlooking  the  town,  Saint  George*s  Bay,  the  Nahr-Beyi 
and  Lebanon,  In  the  afternoon,  about  two  hours  before  sunse 
refreshing  breeze  generally  springs  up  from  the  west,  and  then  ^\^^ 
one  is  on  horseback  or  donkcyback  in  the  Pine  Forest — the  £---^ 
ten-row  of  Beyrout.  The  cHmate  appears  to  me  to  fulfil  all  ne^^^ 
sary  requirements  for  the  invalid,  as  its  mildness  and  beauty  att:^^^ 
him  constantly  into  the  open  ak ;  and  when  not  walking,  no^^ 
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^PMi«ek»  be  can  ait  oq  the  terrace  of  his  hotel,  or  on  the  rocks 
Vaqg  Iho  mountaiuSf  lulled  Into  a  peaceful  and  delicious  reverie  by 
IIm  low  miirmtir  of  the  tideless  sea. 

The  first  excursion  that  one  would  naturally  desire  to  make  from 
at  ist  of  coarse,  that  to  Jerusalem.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  s 
I  French  and  Bassian  steamers  leave  frequently  during  each  week, 
;ihe  following  morning  at  Jatfa,  where  there  is  au  hotel,  the 
Hotel,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea.  The  position  of 
IS  Tery  fine,  and  the  port,  the  southernmost  port  in  Syria, 
tntrrpot  for  Jerusalem,  Nahlous,  Gaza,  and  the  interior  of 
Hdspart  of  the  country.  To  it  is  brought  the  whole  surplus  pro- 
Hte  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  for  shipment,  and,  as  cultivation  is 
H%eiy  on  the  increase,  Jafla  will  prohably  become  a  very  import- 
loi  emporium  of  trade.  A  company  has  been  recently  formed  for 
I  Qui  construction  of  a  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  which,  when 
I  oam^eted,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  travellers,  as,  at  present,  the 
■  heeled  conveyance  is  a  small  ouinibus  that  performs  the  jour- 
»  aree  times  a  week,  in  about  fourteen  hours.  It  is  more  pre- 
fciable,  however,  to  hire  horses  at  Jaffa,  as  the  ride  over  the  flowery 
liiins  of  Sharon  should  not  be  omitted*  Ramleh,  the  first  station, 
j»  ilmat  four  hours  from  Jaffa,  and  the  traveller  can  there  obtain 
Dent  and  rest  for  the  night  with  the  hospitable  monks  of  the 
L  MDvent*  From  Ramleh  excursions  can  he  made  to  Esdoud, 
Ashdod  of  Samuel,  where  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark ;  Azotus, 
iflre  Philip  was  found  after  baptising  the  eunuch ;  Gath,  the  town 
fGoliath;  and  Ludd,  the  Lydda  of  the  Acts.  Starting  in  the 
^j  momiog,  en  route  from  Ramleh,  you  reach  the  valley  of  Ajalon 
it  three  hours,  and  three  hours  and  a  half  more  bring  you  to 
1  - Jearim,  or  *  City  of  the  Woods, '  where  it  is  said  the  ark 
Stated  for  twenty  years.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  valley  of  Elah ; 
^itwo  homrs,  Emmaus ;  and  then,  about  twenty  miles  farther,  is 
^Bb  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem.  There  are  now  two  very  good 
^■tels  in  Jerusalem  :  the  *  Damascus  Hotel,'  near  the  Holy  Sepnl- 
^*^c ;  and  the  '  Mediterranean  Hotel,*  near  the  English  Consulate. 
^Otir  days  will  suffice  to  see  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
^^%  and  excursions  can  be  made,  at  leisure,  to  Bethany,  Jericho, 
**%  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  Bethlehem,  Solomon*s  Pools,  and  Hebron; 
^mning  to  Beyrout  via  Jaffa. 

The  excursion  to  Damascus  will  be  found  very  pleasant,  as  there 
^  I10W  an  excellent  road  between  that  city  and  Beyrout.  The 
^■■l  of  this  fine  carriage  road,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles, 
^HHb  of  the  greatest  possible  beneQt,  not  only  to  its  terminal  cities, 
^Bio  the  whole  district  through  which  it  rmis.  Viewed  as  a  speci- 
^■b  of  civil  engineering,  the  work  is  highly  creditable ;  the  road 
Ipig  earned  across  the  range  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
^  easy  gradients,  at  the  respective  elevations  of  6000  and  4000 
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feet,  and  Et  a  cost  wljich  makes  the  working  of  the  road  a  hig 
remunerative  business  to  the  shareholders.  The  company  haTa 
monopoly  of  all  wheeled  eonveyances  over  the  road  for  a  tem 
fifty  years,  and  the  traveller  hetween  Beyront  and  Damascus  is 
able  to  engnge  a  seat  in  a  well-appointed  diligenee^ — the  time  o 
pied  being  only  fomieen  hours—while  the  merchant  can  senil 
goods  in  the  company's  covered  wagons  i^ithoiit  entertainiij 
doubt  as  to  their  due  arrival  in  good  order  and  condition.  Dfl 
tri*6  Hotel  at  Damasetis  is,  next  to  Missirie's  at  Constantiiic 
the  roost  comfortable  hotel  in  the  East,  and  provides  every  ace 
niodation  that  can  be  reasonably  desired.  Two  days,  at  1| 
should  be  devoted  to  visit  the  bazaars,  khans,  baths,  mosqi 
churches,  and  other  sights  of  this  ancient  city,  which  is  said  U 
the  oldest  in  the  world. 

Most  persons  visit  Nazareth  on  their  way  from  Jemsalens 
Damascus ;  bat  I  would  suggest  another  route,  one  altogether 
of  the  beaten  track,  which  is  very  easy  of  access.  The  Ansl 
Lloyd  3  steamer  leaves  Beyront  once  a  week  for  Kaifla,  the  ano 
Sycaminum  of  the  Romans,  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mfl 
CarmeL  The  passage  by  the  coast  is  only  eight  hours  ;  Sidon,! 
ancient  glorj^  of  Phoenicia,  and  Tyre,  once  the  *  Queen  of  the  Wati 
now  only  *  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  n 
being  both  Avithin  sight.  The  Monaster}^  of  Elias,  pictoresqi 
situated  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel,  is  considered  to  be 
finest  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  interior  arrangements  are  exceedil 
comfortable,  and  the  monks  have  a  world-w4de  reputation  for  i 
intelligence  and  hospitality.  On  arriving  at  Kaifia,  arrangemi 
should  be  made  for  the  hire  of  horsesj  and,  after  a  night's  real 
the  conveijt,  the  traveller  wUl  be  ready  to  start  for  Nazareth.  ! 
road  from  KaitTa  winds  for  some  time  through  fields  and  gardeai 
the  village  of  Belled- esh- Sheikh,  which  is  reached  in  about  an  b 
Half-an-hour  thence  is  the  village  of  Yahoor,  near  the  river  KisI 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  farther  is  El-Hartie,  about  midway  beti( 
Kaifl^a  and  Nazareth.  Leaving  Hartie,  and  passing  throngh  a  h 
tiful  forest  of  dwarf  oaks,  intermingled  with  trees  bearing  ^ 
blossoms  hke  the  orange,  you  come  in  sight  of  the  plains  of 
draelon  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and,  in  on  hour  and  a  ' 
from  El-Hartie,  reach  the  spring  of  Semnnieh — the  Simoniar 
Josephns.  In  another  hour  and  a  half — six  hours  altogether  i 
Kaifia — you  alight  at  the  hospitable  convent  of  Terra  Santa, 
Nazareth.  Two  days  will  be  well  spent  in  this  sacred  city. 
visit  Tiberias,  the  best  way  is  to  leave  Nazareth  at  dayh] 
going  north-east  over  the  hills  to  Er-Reineh,  a  small  village  baUj 
hour's  distance,  and  thence  to  Kefr-Kcnna,  the  Cana  of  Ga 
then  passing  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  and  the  village  of 
Meshad,  situated  on  a  high  hill  to  the  left,  and  so  by  Lubielj 
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6csae«ftreth;  returning  the  same  afternoon  in  time  to  reacli  the 

wmadi  of  Mount  Tabor,   and  behold  the  magniicent  viesv  and 

|lffio<t&  smisei.     Whea  I  visited  !Moimt  Tabor,  a  solitary  hermit 

kid  liis  home  on  the  very  summit.     He  previously  lived  in  the 

Giiaiea ;  but  having  dreamt  that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of 

hb  life  ID  prayer  and  meditation  upon  a  mountain  in  Palestine,  he 

wtit  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  wandered  till  he  came  in 

w^  of  Mount  Tabor,   which  con'esponded  exactly  in  appearance 

titb  tlie  mountain  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.     After  some  time, 

I  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  the  Trausfigumtiou,  that 

I  been  destroyed  in  a.d*  1263  by  Sultan  Bibars,  and  excavated 

ht  reached  several  chambers,  some  of  which  he  roofed  in  and 

From  Mount  Tabor  to  Nazareth  is  a  ride  of  about  an 

!  A&d  a  half.     The  return  joumey  from  Nazareth  to  Kaiffa  lies 

^iht  village  of  Seffurieh — the  Sepphoris  of  Josephus  and  Dio- 

of  the  Romans — through  the  wonderfully  beautiful  plain  of 

ir  and  over  the  hills  of  Shefa-Omar  to  the  village  of  Ahilin ; 

to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a  distance  altogether  of  seven  hours. 

After  a  night's  rest,  and  an  inspection  of  the  fortifications  of  this 

flrfehrated  town,  a  ride  of  eight  miles  brings  you  once  more  to 

Mmint  Carmel.     The  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  leaves  Kaiffa  eveiy 

Fridiiy  for  Beyrout. 

Fre<|uent  excursions  can  ho  made  from  Beyrout  to  Mount  Leba- 
iott*    The  celebrated  palace  of  Bteddin,  built  by  the  Emir  Bechir, 
Bonly  aix-hoitrs',  and  the  rilkgos  of  Beit-Miry  and  Bnimanah  two- 
bora*  distsnca  from   Beyrout.     The  Nahr-cl-Kelb — Dog  river — is 
*o  hours  by  land  and  an  hour  and  a  half  by  water.     The  route  to 
Bialbek  lies,  for  some  way,  along  the  new  Damascus  road,  and  the 
4tti0d  *  City  of  the  Sun '  can  now  be  reached  with  littlo  difficulty. 
[^dlhliy  Zibdany,  Djezzin,  and  Deir-el-Kamr,  in  the  southern  or 
'mixed  districts/  inhabited  by  Druses  and  Maronites,  are  also  well 
•tirtli  a  visit.     The  scenery  of  the  Kesrawan,  or  northern  portion 
''^the  Lebanon,  inhabited   exclusively  by  Maronjtes,   is,  however, 
'fcot  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  Druse  districts,  and  the  hospitality 
'4erod  in  the  numerous  monasteries  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of 
*ilto  mountain  renders  travelling  there  more  easy  and  agreeable,     A 
M^lightfttl  excursion  can  be  made  to  Gliazir,  Harisa,  and  Antoura,  in 
tt*e  Kesrawan,  to  which  four  days  may  be  devoted.     The  route  to 
Qlimzir  passes  the  spot  where,  it  is  said,  Saint  George  slew  the  dragon, 
A.  Uttle  farther  on,  the  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  Nahr*  el -Beyrout 
*S  passed  ;  then  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  is  forded,  and,  in  forty  minutes 
torn  the  latter  river,  Juneh,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Beyroutines 
4nrbg  the  bathing  season,  is  reached.     There  is  no  actual  road 
trom  Juneh  to  Ghazir,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  jouniey  are  amply 
repnid  by  the  magnificent  scenery  met  with  in  ascending  the  moun- 
^in.   Two-hours'  ride  from  Juneh  brings  you  to  the  fine  monastery 
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of  Beit-Casb-Bow,  near  Ghazir,  where  a  cordial  welcome  will 
given  by  the  Armenian  Fathers.  The  next  day*s  journey 
from  Ghazir — five-honrs'  ride — to  the  monastery  of  Harisa 
an  excellent  dinner,  capital  wines,  and  a  comfortable  bed 
obtained.  The  folio  wing  day,  equal  hospitality  will  be  found  at  I 
Lazarist  CoHege  of  ^Vutoura ;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  four  or  i 
hours*  ride — visiting  the  Convent  of  Deir  Beshara,  and  pasii 
through  the  village  of  Zook^  where  the  superb  gold  and  silver  l| 
cades  sold  in  the  bazaars  are  manufactured^brings  you  once  nidi 
to  your  hotel  on  Ras- el -Beyrouth 

It  would  tako  months  to  travel  over  the  Lebanon,  to  stop  at 
its  beautiful  sites,  and  visit  all  its  romantic  \illages.  It  is  evi 
where  mountainous,  it  ia  true  ;  but  some  variety  or  some  1 
feature  is  always  presenting  itself.  I  know  of  nothing  more  cnral 
in  its  effect,  or  more  likely  to  benefit  the  health  of  an  invalid,  tl 
a  residence  at  Beyrout,  and  occasional  rides  over  those  beaurf 
hills.  The  climate  and  scenery  have  all  the  elements  for  restoij 
derangements  of  our  bodily  functions.  Skies  ever  sunny  and  serai 
an  atmosphere  pure,  translucid,  and  exhilarating  ;  the  entire  aspf 
of  nature  combining  the  elements  of  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  I 
impressions  produced  by  mountaics  towering  to  the  skies,  and  iM 
scapes  replete  with  gentle  loveliness  :  all  impress,  with  their  vari| 
and  cheering  characteristics^  the  minds  of  those  who  are  within  i^ 
influence.  The  traveller  over  those  mountains  feels  a  buoyancy 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  lift  him  from  the  earth  ;  and  turn  which 
he  mil,  there  are  objects  adoiirably  adapted  to  soothe  and  cl 
the  senses,  to  excite  and  ravish  the  imagination.  No  woi 
therefore  that  he  should  be  free  alike  from  indigestion  and 
spirits,  from  lassitude  and  eunul;  that  the  joyous  brightness  ri 
beauty  without  should  hght  up  a  cheerful  serenity  mthin  ;  that  f 
mind  should  be  in  the  healthiest  and  happiest  state  for  receidi 
the  gayest  and  most  pleasing  impressions  ;  and  that  these  shol 
fix  themselves  in  his  memory',  and  be  ever  after  recurred  to  iri 
delifrht. 
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Chaptkb  I.  Pepita's  Lovek. 

ribont  to  relate  a  story  of  onij  Moudez  Pioto,  not  the  notorio'ds 
;  bat  the  boldest  buUfigliter  that  ever  entered  the  Spanish  arena ; 
If  it  be  asked,  Is  the  story  true,  aad  how  did  you  learn  it  ?  I 
^tiiat  it  Is  trae,  and  that  it  waa  told  at  supper  after  a  ballfight 
[Seville  riu^,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  descendant  of  the 
I  whose  exploit  it  eomniemorates, 

all  Andalusia  there  was  no  prettier  girl  than  Pepitii,  the 

of  Gomez,  ex-bullfighter  and  seller  of  fried  fish  at  Puerto 

i  Maria.     When  dressed  for  the  bullfight  In  her  smartest  Maja 

oe,  she  was  a  sight  worth  a  long  journey  to  see ;  with  her 

'  ankles,  arched  insteps,  and  shapely  legs,  her  tall  undulating 

^her  glorious  dark  eyes,  and  wealth  of  raven  hair. 

Pepita  was  very  partial  to  the  Plaza ;  this  taste,  it  is  true, 
iared  in  common  Ts-ith  many  thousand  fair  Spaniards,  into  whose 
the  idea  of  there  being  any  ci-uelty  in  the  sport  had  never 
led  itself,  and  who  would  probably  have  stared  with  amazement 
jeb  a  notion  been  suggested  to  them ;  but  the  ring  at  P.  Santa 
had  especial  attractions  for  Pepita,  inasmach  as  she  could 
1  feast  her  eyes  on  the  valiant  deeds  of  Mendez  Pinto,  prince 
dors  and  her  own  betrothed  loven  Time  had  been  when  the 
were  a  family  of  no  small  importance  and  prosperity,  and 
\i  two  of  their  number  shared  in  the  toils  and  triumjihs  of 
ttbus  *?  But  the  days  of  their  high  estate  had  departed,  and 
'descendant,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  found  himself,  in  the  reign 
aand  YIL*  'pious,  fortunate,  and  restored/  enrolled  in  the 
!  rank  of  bullfighters. 
I  say  the  second  rank,  because  the  social  status  of  the  picador 
I  confessedly  never  equal  to  that  of  the  matador  ;  but  so  great  was 
J  strength  and  daring  of  Mendez,  and  so  conaprehensive  his  know- 
>  and  skili  in  every  branch  of  tauromachia,  that  not  the  most 
^Jl^ited  of  the  swordsmen  could  feel  his  dignity  compromised  by 
H-ompaiiy  of  the  great  master  of  the  lance.  Popular  opinion,  if 
|hly  canvassed,  would  probably  have  conceded  to  Pinto  the 
I  title  of  the  first  bullfighter  in  Spain,  and  this  at  the  date  of 
^  story,  182-,  was  no  empty  compliment,  for  a  monarch  more 
^oted  to  the  fiesta  de  toros  than  Ferdinand  YII*  never  filled  the 
I^Nsh  throne. 

>  Bexxmb,  Yol.  X.  F.3.  Vol,  XX,  O 
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noblest  i 


Ferdinand  looked  upon  a  good  bullfighter  as  the 
of  God,  and  next  to  him  a  good  bull ;  it  may  indeed  be  doubt^ 
he  did  not  consider  the  dumb  animal  the  Bnperior  of  the  two,!' 
pretty  woman  and  a  genuine  havannah  possibly  diTided  the  1| 
place  in  his  esteem,  " 

Din-iog  his  reign  there  was  instituted  a  not  unsuccessful  atie( 
to   restore  something  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Plaza,  and 
establishment  of  a  tam-omachian  coUege,  of  which  the  King  hiflj 
was  head  and  all  the  nobility  members,  raised  the  dignity  ot\ 
ring  to  an  unprecedented  pitch.  I| 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  bull,  which  was  doomed  to  a  QUQ^ 
Bion  of  tortures  and  a  death  identical  with  those  inflicted  at  i 
present  day»  the  sport  was  conducted  in  a  somewhat  less  bloodthij 
manner*  Instead  of  the  miserable  worn-out  hacks,  fit  only  forii 
knacker *s  yard,  which  disgrace  the  modem  arena,  strong,  act 
and  often  yaluable  horses  were  supplied  to  the  picadors ;  and 
roar  of  applause  which  now  greets  the  bull  as  he  rips  some  wretd 
animal  from  shoulder  to  flank,  was  then  bestowed  on  the  rider  wl 
strength  and  dexterity  fended  ofl'the  charge,  and  saved  his  steed  1| 
the  murderous  horns.  He,  indeed,  who  was  able  to  carry  his  hi 
unscathed  through  the  dangers  of  a  w^holo  fight  was  entitle^ 
retain  it  as  his  own  property.  In  this  manner  had  Pinto  gal 
possession  of  a  very  powerful  and  well-bred  gray  mare,  whichj 
becoming  the  acknowledged  '  querido*  of  Pepita,  he  had  preseii 
to  her  father,  old  Gomez ;  and  after  the  fail*  girl  herself,  there  I 
nothing  the  ex-buUfighter  regarded  with  so  much  pride  and  affect! 
and  tended  so  carefully,  as  La  Perla. 

Next  to  his  bullfighters  and  bulls,  his  pretty  women  and  • 
'purones,'  ranked  in  Ferdinand's  estimation  his  regiment  of  guail 
and  never  did  royal  favoiu*  inflict  upon  society  a  more  swaggertl 
and  obnoxious  set  of  buMies  and  swash -bucklers.  It  happened  i 
at  the  date  of  our  story  a  detachment  of  these  favourites  wai 
temporary  quarters  at  P.  Santa  ^laria.  Now  the  claim  of  Pint^ 
the  pretty  Pcpita  had  been  readily  allowed  by  the  indigenous  yd 
of  that  place,  and  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who  woidd  i 
cared  to  cross  the  great  picador  in  his  loves :  and  this  not  only  t 
a  wholesome  dread  of  his  physical  prowess ;  for  with  the  nato 
gallantry  of  the  Spanish  nation,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that- 
bravest,  strongest,  and  handsomest  man  was  properly  matched  1 
the  fairest  girl.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  gentlemen  of 
Majesty's  guards  recognised  no  such  provincial  scruples  or  sei 
ments,  and  in  an  unlucky  hour  two  of  them  cast  an  evil  eye 
Pepita, 

One  morning  Gomez  sent  out  his  daughter  with  a  message  j 
neighbour,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  on  passing  the  cafi§  wl 
Mendez  usually  firequented  she  should  i>eep  in  to  see  if  her  U 
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There  were  but  half-a-dozen  people  in  the  room,  and 

not  among  them.     Pepita  therefore  would  have  retired 

Mqoietljr  aa  she  entered,  had  not  the  way  been  barred  by  the  ex- 

iliided  trms  of  two  of  the  royal  guard,  who  had  followed  her  nnper- 

ffVwL 

let  me  pass,  sefiores/  said  Pepita^ 
L  until  you  have  paid  toll,  my  pretty  one>'  answered  the 
I  hy;g^  and  more  audacious  of  the  two.     '  No,  hija  di  mi  alma,  I 
St  first  dee  if  those  red  lips  of  yours  taste  as  sweet  as  they  look/ 
"And,  por  Dios,  I  too,'  added  his  companion. 
And  in  spite  of  her  resistance  the  two  ruffians  closed  with  the 
:  girl,  and  the  first  speaker,  throwing  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
his  lips  to  her  cheek.    But  Pepita's  was  the  last  cheek  those 
>  destined  to  touch  ;  for  as  the  other  guests,  attracted  by  the 
I.  rose  like  gallant  Spaniards  to  her  assistance,  the  door  was 
rftrawn  violently  open,  the  guardsmen  were  sent  reehng  back,  and 
kfare  them  stood  Mendez  Pinto,  his  swarthy  cheeks  white  with 
Sdt,  and  his  dark  eyes  glowing  like  live  coals. 
With  an  instinctive  feeling  of  imminent  peril  the  hands  of  the 
[ioldiers  clutched  at  their  side-arms »  but  before  the  steel  could  leave 
|ft$icabbard  Pinto  sprang  upon  them  with  the  bound  and  roar  of  a 
tiger ;  extending  his  mighty  arms,  he  seized  each  man  by 
ear,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  and  the  force  of  some 
Uy  engine  dashed  their  heads  together  in  the  midst ;  there  was 
^  doll  crashing  thud  horrible  to  hear,  and  then  the  two  men,  released 
fttunhis  iron  grasp,  fell  prone  upon  the  floor  of  the  cafe,  the  blood 
streaming  from  mouth  and  car  and  eye. 

The  spectators  stood  aghast  and  tongue-tied  with  hoiTor,  as 
Knto,  passing  his  arm  round  the  half-fainting  Pcpita,  led  her  out 
^  the  cafe,  and  back  to  her  father's  house. 

Very  grave  and  anxious  was  the  face  of  Gomez  as  he  listened 
to  Pirito*s  short  account  of  what  had  occurred.  He  went  oat  at 
^2166  to  the  cafe,  and  presently  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
^Ht^  of  the  guards  was  dead  and  the  other  dying ;  both  their  skulls 
"^^ere  fractured  by  that  fearful  blow. 

*It  will  cost  your  life,  lad,'  he  said  to  Mendez.  *  No  excuse, 
*lo  plea  of  provocation,  will  the  King  allow  where  his  guards  are 
^OKieemed.' 

At  this  poor  Pepita  sank  sobbing  bitterly  to  the  floor,  and 
Hendez,  now  gentle  and  tender  as  he  had  lately  been  fierce  and 
'tmsparing,  occupied  himself  with  consoling  her  with  loving  words 
ttnd  caresses. 

But  Gomez  broke  in  upon  the  lovers. 

'  Now  listen,  Mendez  Pinto,*  said  he ;  *  by  your  love  for  that 
Iprl,  listen.  There  is  but  one  chance  for  you,  if  you  would  win  the 
TlUiig>  pardon.    Something  you  must  do;  something  that  has  never 
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been  done  in  Spain  before,  and  that  no  other  man  but  yourself  d 
do.^ — Pepita  giil,  ronse  yourself  j  if  yon  would  help  to  save  him*  Run 
to  the  stable,  and  give  La  Perk  a  fall  Hask  of  Val-de-Penas,  and 
the  broth  of  the  stew  that  is  on  the  fire,  and  then  see  her  eareftiUy 
saddled  and  brought  round  to  the  back  door :  in  ten  minates  the 
guard  will  be  here  to  arrest  him.- — Mendez  lad/  he  went  on,  *  yoa 
must  start  for  Madrid  at  once.  This  is  Thursday.  On  Sunday  the 
Iving  holds  a  corrida  real ;  at  that  fight  you  must  be.  You  mast 
get  the  promise  of  pardon  before  the  real  oflenc©  is  known.  In  any 
case,  you  can  but  die  ;  and  better  to  die  as  a  picador  should,  with 
the  eyes  of  all  ^tadrid  upon  yon,  than  as  a  felon  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioner/ 

Not  long  afterwards,  Mendez  had  taken  a  tender  farewell  of 
Pepita,  who,  under  the  sense  of  her  lover's  tenible  danger,  overcame 
her  own  womanly  Tveakness.  Tearless  and  self-possessed,  although 
pale  as  death,  she  fulfilled  every  injunction  of  her  father.  At  the 
last  moment  she  took  from  her  attire  a  red-silk  scarf,  and  gave  it 
to  Mendez. 

'  Whatever  happens,  mi  querido,'  she  murmured,  *  wear  this  for 
me/ 

'  In  life  and  death,"  he  answered.  Their  lips  met  in  one  long 
lingering  kiss ;  and  then,  at  a  sign  from  Gomez,  Pepita  went  quietly 
back  into  the  house,  and  Mendez,  mounted  on  La  Perla,  sat  at  the 
hack  gate,  hstening  to  the  old  man's  last  instructions, 

'  You  will  have  time  enough  to  think  it  over  between  this  and 
Madrid/  said  Gomez,  with  a  kind  of  grim  humour.  *  Remembeir^ 
wherever  you  halt,  the  Yal-de-Penas  and  the  broth  from  the  guisado* 
With  that  La  Peria  will  go  for  a  man's  lifetime.  Let  her  have  th^ 
same  an  hour  before  yon  fight.  And  now,  my  son,  God  speed  yoa. 
You  must  go,  for  I  hear  the  hum  of  the  crowd  coming  np  the  stri 
on  the  other  side.  But  Pepita  has  ban-ed  the  door,  and  I  am  tal 
ing  my  siesta  in  the  back  room  ;  and  it  will  be  bard  if  I  hear 
summons  of  the  guard  before  you  are  far  on  yom-  way.     FareweJ 

With  a  w^ave  of  the  hand,  a  touch  of  the  spur,  and  a  shaken  o^ 
the  rein ,  Pinto  dashed  np  the  street,  half  asleep  in  the  quiet  nc^o^' 
day,  and  began  that  long  wearisome  journey  to  MaJrid. 

Always  slow  and  deliberate,  like  a  true  Spaniard,  never  in^^* 
his  life  did  Gomez  more  slowly  and  deliberately  prepare  and  rolL  - 
cigariUo  than  now,  as  he  stood  listening  to  the  receding  beat  ol^* 
Perla*s  hoofs.  There  was  a  half-triumphant  smile  on  his  shr^^' 
face  as  he  turned  back  into  the  yard.  *  Man  and  horse,*  he  tr:^^^] 
tered,  '  there  is  nothing  in  all  Andalusia  can  touch  them.  But 
and  the  holy  Virgin  help  them  now,  for  they  need  it,' 

The  cigai'iUo  was  consumed  to  the  last  puff  before  the  old 
with  well -feigned  surprise  and  the  sullen  air  of  a  Southerner  arou 
from  his  midday  nap,  responded  to  the  summons  of  the  alguac 
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in  dogry  murmimiig  crowd  siirromided  the  officers  ;  for  tLe  blood 

of  P.  Santa  Maria  had  long  boiled  agamst  the  insolent  demeanour 

of  the  guards,  and  now  tbat  the  local  hero  was  threatened  with  ar- 

rciit  and  imprisonment,  popular  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and 

ih^  sharp  click  of  the  opening  navaja  be^an  to  be  heard  amid  the 

confused  hum  of  voices*     But  as  the  officials  and  the  soldiers  who 

i^eompamed  them  passed  in  to  examine  the  premises,  Gomez  faced 

»fr,  ..^r...-.}   ,jm|  ^jii^  j^j^  expressive  glance  and  a  rapid  motion  of  the 

sly  intelligible  to  a  people  wnth  whom  every  gesture  has 

.  made  know^n  the  safety  of  Pinto.    There  was  a  murmur 

ii>n,  and  then  the  mevitable,  *  Pues,  seuores,  echemoB  un 

flgttrito.'    Oat  came  the  little  books,  the  pouches,  and  tho  flint  and 

and  when  the  officers  returned  from  their  useless  scareb,  the 

coUeeted  in  peaceful  groups,  was  engaged  to  a  man  in  the 

wiemn  enjoyment  of  tobacco* 

Chapter  II.  f 

•  THB  BBST  MAJI  ANI>  THE  BEST  BULL*'  ^ 

lH:spiTE  its  many  associations,  it  is  a  weai^y  jouraey>  that  be- 
I    '."vcen  Seville  and  Madrid,  as  I  myself  can  testify,  who  performed  it 
I   m  the  banquette  of  the  diligencia.     Ah  me  !  we  were  young  then, 
I  but  the  miserj'  of  that  time  comes  back  to  me  vividlj'^tbe  glaring 
I  kat.  the  stifling  clouds  of  dust,  the  incessant,  *Anda,  aoda!*  of  the 
I   Wr.  the  jangling  of  the  bells,  the  jolting  of  the  unstable  box  in 
I    ^Vh  we  were  confined,  and,  above  all,  the  reek  and  steam  from  the 
I    -^  \p.Mn  of  mules*     I  remember  how  the  anatomy  of  my  dearest 
I    ^mds  developed  angles  of  superhamaii  size  and  excruciating  acute- 
[    ''^;  how  they  noticed  the  same  phenomena  in  myself,  and  how 
f    ^^ts^  we  became  in  consequence.    I  remember,  too,  that  in  calmer 
ts  we  specukted  with  awe,  not  unmixed  with  envy,  on  th^ 
il  conformation  of  tlie  hoy  who  rode  the  leader,  and  who,^ 
**eepiegs  and  untiring,  kept  the  saddle  (and  such  a  saddle !)  from 
^^t  to  last- 
On,  still  on,  through  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  silence  of  the 
'^ht,  halting  only  as  long  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  did  Mendez 
.  ^^c  the  gallant  gray  towards  Madiid.     On,  still  on  !      Across  the 
.^'le  grassy  plains  beside  the  Guadal quiver,  dotted  witli  herds  of 
*  lla,  which  raised  their  heads  with  a  sullen  bellow  as  the  solitary 
^i^eman  went  by ;  skirting  the  fair  walls  of  stately  Seville,  and  the 
Y^l  Moorish  towers  ofAlcala'  de  Guadaira;  past  the  palms  of  Mon- 
_*^a  and  the  olive-groves  of  Ecija ;  by  the  domes  and  convents  of 
^^rdova  and  the  cornfields  of  Joidujar.     On  through  the  gloomy 
^^^itges  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  tauTiy  monotony  of  La  Manchai 
^tij  ihe  vineyards  of  Val-de-Penas ;  startling  the  wild-fowl  in  the 
of  Gnadiana^  and  waking  the  echoes  of  t\ie  toc\w^  Oe%x\vM\ 
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hills  ;  speeding  past  the  cool  gardens  and  gushing  foimtaiiis  of  royi 
Aranhuez  aod  the  wastes  of  Valderaoro,  Eiitil  the  first  rays  of  tfl 
Sunday's  sun  were  glinted  hack  from  the  spires  of  Madrid,  and  tl 
wondrous  lide  was  accomplished.  | 

The  streets  were  nearly  empty  at  the  early  hour  when  Mendi 
passed  through  the  gate.  He  rode  to  a  small  quiet  inn,  kept  bjj 
brother  of  Gomez.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  proprietd 
when  he  saw  who  had  roused  him  from  his  morning  slumbers,  tal 
Pinto  cut  short  his  inquisitiveness  abruptly.  I 

*  Ask  no  questioua,  my  Mend>  and  above  aO  tell  no  one  thati 
am  hero*  You  will  know  all  in  time.  See  the  mare  well  cared  fol 
and  ready  to  fight,  if  need  be,  at  three  o'clock.  Remember  tl 
fitew  and  the  Yal-de-Penas.  Have  breakfast  and  the  bed  in  tl 
back  room  ready  for  me  when  I  retmn/  I 

And  so  saying  be  strode  off  to  the  house  of  Don  Miguel  Floral 
chief  manager  of  the  royal  bullfights.  This  important  personaa 
was  equally  surprised  when  he  learnt  the  name  of  the  early  visitd 
in  whose  cause  the  servant  had  ventured  to  disturb  him.  | 

*  Valgame  Dios  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  *  Mendez  Pinto  in  Madrid !  i 
wonder  if  he  comes  to  fight  to-day.  How  pleased  the  King  will  bd 
Show  him  in,  show  him  in.'  ] 

Now  during  his  ride  Pinto  had  matured  tlie  advice  of  Ooma 
and  had  settled  exactly  what  he  intended  to  do  ;  and  therefore,  J 
reply  to  Don  Miguel's  inquiries,  witliout  uan-atiug  the  catastropi 
of  P.  Santa  Maria,  he  simply  expounded  that  intention.  J 

*  Mendez,  my  eon,'  said  Don  Miguel  solemnly,  w^hen  the  bid 
fighter  had  coucluded,  '  something  has  affected  your  brain  ;  you  caJ 
not  seriously  meau  what  you  say.     Ah,  que  me  burlas,  mi  amigo  I 

*  I  would  not  venture  to  trifle  witli  your  excellency/  said  Pinti 
*  I  mean  it  so  far  that  since  Thursday  I  have  ridden  from  P.  Sanl 
Maria,  to  undertake  it,  by  the  Iving^s  leave,  this  very  afternoon/ 1 

And  so  it  happened  that  an  hour  afterwards  Don  Miguel,  witH 
heavj'  heart — for  he  had  a  real  regard  for  Mendez  as  a  bollfighfcl 
— set  out  to  lay  before  his  most  Christian  Majesty  onr  hero's  hithera 
unheard-of  proposal,  I 

Ferdinand  VU.,  pious,  fortunate,  and  restored,  was  in  a  heaven! 
temper  that  Sunday  morning,  wilh  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  bdj 
fight  before  him.  Wrapped  in  his  dressing-robe,  he  was  reclinia 
in  an  easy-chair,  sipping  his  chocolate  and  smoking  one  of  his  o^ 
peculiar  puroa,  preparatory  to  atteiuling  mass  in  the  royal  chapi 
when  Don  Miguel  Florez  was  announced.  1 

'  Welcome,  Don  Miguel ;  always  welcome,  early  or  late,'  aal 
his  Majesty,  with  a  gracious  wave  of  his  hand*  *  But  what  brind 
yoiu-  excellency  here  at  such  an  unenrthly  hour,  and  with  suehl 
grave  countenance  ?     Nothing  wroug  with  the  bulls,  I  trust/        | 

*  Nothing  whatever,  your  Majesty/  replied  Don  Miguel.    *Jm 
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^^^I  bftte  to  offer  to  your  royal  consitloration  the  most  astounding 
Bpipsil  it  1ms  eTer  been  my  lot  to  ontcrlain  since  I  have  had  the 
W  i&itf  of  being  connected  with  your  Majesty's  bullfights/ 
'I  '  Ate  Maria  purissimiv  !*  exclainied  the  pious  monarch,  rubbing 
I  kif  luinds  in  expectation.  '  Take  a  seat,  man,  and  a  cigar,  and  let 
I  n  bear  it.* 

B      *Sire/  said  Don  Miguel,  inhaling  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 

H  Hffil  tobacco^  *  there  ia  at  this  moment  in  Madrid  a  picador  who  is 

T  ii  match  himself  alone  against  the  best  bull  that  can  be 

I  ;!  Spain.     He  will  fight  with  the  blunt  garroeha,  without 

*■  liddiiig  and  without  greavea,  in  silk  stockings  and  Majo  dress,  like 

^m  lEfre  chnlo.   It  is  his  desire  that  if  he  be  overthrown  none  should 

'P  u-sei  him,  and  the  bull  be  allowed  to  do  his  worst.     If  his  horse 

f      hut  scratched  in  the  encounter,  kis  life  lies  at  your  MaJGsty*s  dis- 

I     '  ^l .  but  if  he  kill  the  bull,  or  fight  him  until  he  falls  exhausted, 

I  My  prays  that  your  ^lajesty  will  grant  the  request  he  shall 

m  ^ 

V  *Qae  disparate,"  said  Ferdinand  contemptuously.    '  It  is  absnrd; 

I  Lt'  tiling  is  impossible.     There  is  no  man  in  all  Spain  can  do  it. 

I  loa  biTe  been  imposed  on,  my  good  Don  Miguel.* 

I  '  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  this  is  a  geimiue  challenge,  and 

I  tFim  uiuan  who  will  do  his  best  to  win/ 

I  He  is  either  a  madman  or  a  murderer,*  remarked  the  King 

I  ;icionsly.     *  And  the  name  of  this  suicide  ?* 

I  'Vi"[{h  your  Majesty*B  permisBion,  lam  not  at  liberty  to  reveal/ 

I  '  T\i]<.  becomes  interesting,'  said  Ferdinand,  rising  and  striding 

J  he  room.     *  Now  tell  me,  Florez,'  he  continued,  half  im- 

J  .  and  coming  to  a  sudden  stop,  *  has  De  Yeraguas  anything 

J  ih  it  ?  docs  he  back  the  man  ?'   For  the  duke  of  that  name 

■  «i^  liic  King's  great  rival  in  bull-breeding,  and  as  aficionados,  or 

I  Bienibere  of  the  *  fancy/  there  was  jealousy  between  the  two  on  that 

I       'On  my  honour  I  believe  not,  yonr  Majesty/ 

I       '^Vnd  do  you  know  what  reqaest  the  man  will  make  if  he  should 

mkme  to  winr 

'        'I  do  not,  sire/ 

'  I  cannot  make  him  a  grandee  of  iSpain,*  said  Ferdinand,  '  but 
^j  lower  title  or  wealth  I  can  bestow  on  the  man  who  shall  fairly 
l^rform  such  an  unheard-of  feat,  a  feat  that  would  reflect  honour  on 
^y  reign,  on  the  whole  nation.  I  accept  the  conditions.  If  he 
^^ioa,  I  will  grant  whatever  favour  he  may  ask  and  a  King  of  Spain 
^»ity  bestows  But,  por  Dios/  said  Ferdinand,  slapping  his  thigh, 
*l»e  shall  work  for  it,  for  we  will  have  out  El  Ke.* 

When  Don  Miguel  heard  these  last  words,  his  knees  knocked 
together^  and  he  let  fall  the  royal  cigar.  Let  me  account  for  the 
dBioomposure  of  the  chief  inspector  of  bullfights. 


1 


Among  the  many  splendkl  animals  destined  to  be  butchered 
the  delcetatioii  of  Ferdinand  and  his  Bubjects  was  one  of  the  ro; 
breed,  preurainent  for  strength,  activity,  and  ferocity,  and  the  p 
session  of  all  those  *  points'  in  which  the  initiated  dehght,  T! 
youth  of  this  aoinial  had  been  of  singular  promise,  from  the  tiai 
when,  as  a  hull-calf  undaunted  by  branding-iron  or  garrocha,  % 
tamed  furiously  on  his  attendant  herdsmen,  and  when,  baited  a^ 
*  noviUo,'  he  spread  havoc  and  trepidation  among  the  baiters.  Tboi 
who  prognosticated  his  future  greatness  were  not  disappointeJ 
never,  since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Harpado,  had  such  a  graa 
brute  been  seen  in  Spain  as  '  the  Iving*s  own  Bull,*  which  title  ipi 
usually  abbreviated  mio  that  of  *  El  Re.'  For  six  years  he  had  boi 
reserved  for  some  occasion  worthy  of  his  fame ;  and  now,  when  W 
Miguel  learnt  that  his  favourite  Pinto  was  to  be  confronted  by  t 
prodigy,  his  humanity  overcame  his  love  of  sport,  and  he  was  fii 
vnth  consternation. 

'EI  Ee,  sire?*  he  stammered;  'El  Ke  ?     Surely  I  belic^ 
your  Majesty  would  reserv'e  him — * 

*  No  matter  what  you  believed,  sir,'  interrupted  the  King 
citedly,  as  he  noticed  Don  Miguel's  evident  emotion  ;  *  he  shall 
be  reserved  another  day.     The  fight  shall  come  off  this  veiy  aj 
noon.     See  that  it  be  properly  annoonced  for  three  o'clock,  and 
El  Ee  be  driven  in  at  once.     Ah,  ha,  Don  Florez  I  yon 
tremble  for  your  audacious  Don  Fnlano  ;  but  hearken,  sir, 
have  no  trifling  in  this  matter.     If  the  man  enter  the  ring,  by  hi 
veil  he  shall  stay  there  until  lie  or  El  Ee  be  dragged  out !  And 
care  that  the  point  of  the  garrocha  be  fairly  sheathed.     This  bnS 
gart  shall  be  taught  a  lesson,* 

*  And  he  has  your  Majesty's  promise  if  he  wins  ?' 
'  If  he  wins,*  said  the  Iving  shortly,  *  he  has.*     And  when  jy 

Miguel  had  retired,  bis  Majesty  went  to  chapel  with  an  easy  ooi 
science »  as  became  an  upholder  of  strict  justice  and  a  hater  of  deci 
and  arrogance, 

Mendez,  who  had  employed  his  time  in  making  arrangemeia 
about  his  dress,  and  in  the  careful  selection  of  a  garrocha,  receiv* 
the  King's  decision  with  proud  composure*  *It  is  fair,'  he  said;  'tl 
beat  man  and  the  best  hull.  No  compro  nada  de  gangas — I  bi 
nothing  a  bargain  ;*  and  after  paying  a  last  visit  to  La  Perla,  | 
went  to  bed  and  slept  sonndly. 

Great  was  the  excitement  among  the  aficionados  of  Madrid  whei 
over  the  old  bills  of  the  approaching  fight,  appeared  a  placard  notif 
ing  that  the  sports  would  he  preceded  at  three  o^clock  by  a  *  novcda 
in  which  El  Re  and  a  nameless  picailor  wonid  be  engaged. 

To  realise  the  extraordinai-y  difficulty  of  the  task  which  Pin 
had  undertaken,  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  the  pica<l<* 
are  usually  securely  padded  in  case  of  a  heavy  fall,  the  head  pr 
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an  enormons  Btiff-briinmed  bat,  and  the  right  leg,  which 
turned  to  the  bull,  by  la  mona,  a  greave  of  leather  and 
mm.     Mendez  was  to  fight  in  silk  stockingg  and  Majo  costume. 

Seoondlji  that  in  case  of  a  fall  the  attention  of  the  bull  is  im- 
jiiaiutely  distracted  from  the  fallen  horseman  by  the  red  cloaks  of 
llie  efaolos  or  footmen,     Mendez  was  to  be  alone  in  the  ring. 

Thirdly,  that  the  garrocha  is  a  stout  pole  with  a  triangular  point 
of  iron  but  an  inch  in  length  when  properly  guarded,  and  ia  used 
only  for  fending  off  the  charge,  the  buO  being  always  killed  by  the 
«word  of  the  matador  after  he  is  exhausted  by  the  combat  with  the 
picadors,  of  whom  there  are  usually  three.  Mendez  was  to  be  op- 
posed to  a  perfectly  fresh  hull,  which  was  to  be  killed  or  subdued 
with  the  garrocha  only. 

Chaptee  III, 

LIFE  OB  DEATH. 

The  hour  had  arrived  :  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  Madrid,  boxes,  benchea,  and  pit,  the  very  balustrades 
sad  barriers,  seethed  with  a  dense  mass  of  anxious  excited  humanity. 
The  fierce  Iberian  sun  beamed  with  imclouded  splendour,  darting  its 
ferer  alike  into  the  blood  of  high  and  low,  of  i-ich  and  poor,  of  man, 
woman,  and  beast :  into  the  sangi-e  a^.ul  of  the  fair  Castilian  seated 
in  the  upper  tier,  whose  eyes  burned  large  and  Instroos  between  the 
folds  of  the  white  mantilla ;  into  the  commoner  lava  that  glowed  in 
the  veins  of  the  swarthy  Majo  who  lounged  against  the  inner  barrier; 
aad  into  the  thick  red  tide  which  the  bull  was  soon  to  la\4sh  on  the 
dost  of  the  arena.  The  shadow  of  the  partial  canopy  overhead  lay 
Upon  the  sand  in  a  clean  curving  line,  like  that  of  still  waters  on  the 
ketch,  the  rustle  of  twenty  thoesand  fans  created  a  mimic  breeze, 
and  the  hum  of  voices  sounded  like  the  muffled  roar  of  the  surge, 
iut  the  flutter  of  the  fans  was  hushed  instantaneously,  and  the  loud 
mmnr  subsided  to  a  death-like  silence,  as  the  gates  were  thrown 

,  and,  in  place  of  the  glittering  cortege  of  the  ordinary  btillfight, 
the  many-hued  procession  of  picadors,  chTilos,  and  espados,  closed 

tho  gaily-caparisoned  team  of  mules,  there  rode  slowly  into  the 
arena  the  figure  of  a  solitar^^  Majo  mounted  on  a  noble  gray 

d.     His  features  were  concealed  by  a  black  mask,  a  red  scai-f 

bound  upon  his  arm,  and  he  bore  in  his  hand  the  garrocha  of  the 

lor,  Madrid  was  fairly  puzzled,  Madrid  was  at  its  wits'  end, 
the  cabaUero,  profoundly  saluting  the  royal  box  where  sat  Ferdi- 
incredidons  of  his  eyes,  quietly  crossed  the  Plaza,  and  took  np 
tion  against  the  barrier  on  the  left  of  the  toril  or  passage  by 
wlodi  the  btillg  are  admitted  to  the  ring* 

Then  the  key  was  tossed  to  the  alguacil  and  deftly  caught  in  his 
lat;  the  door  of  the  toril  was  unlocked,  and  you  could  hear  the 
Gibip  catching  of  the  breath  throughout  that  mighty  assembly  as, 
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with  a  leap  like  a  stag,  El  Be  bounded  into  the  arena.  El  Ee,  tJii 
King's  own  bull !  there  was  no  mistaking  bim,  for  bis  brawny  necl 
was  encircle  J  by  a  broad  ribbon  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  the  royal  liverj 
of  Spain,  from  which  depended  the  deyice  of  a  gilded  crown  nxni 
castle,  the  arms  of  Castile.  A  roar  of  applause  gi*eeted  his  entrance! 
and,  dazed  by  the  suddeu  clamour,  and  the  transition  from  the  darb 
ness  of  bis  cell  to  the  glare  of  open  day,  the  magniBceut  brute  stool 
like  a  bronze  statue,  his  noble  head  raised,  and  his  fierce  eyes  see 
ing  for  some  object  on  which  to  vent  his  wrath. 

On  his  left,  like  another  statue,  sat  Mendez  Pinto  on  the 
mare.  j 

But  apparently  El  Re  considered  this  single  antagonist  beneati 
his  notice,  for  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  his  mighty  crest,  he  begai 
to  paw  the*  sand.  Then  the  horseman  shook  his  garrocha,  and  th^ 
flutter  of  the  red  scarf  on  his  arm  naught  the  eye  of  El  He.  Wit! 
a  deep  murderous  bellow,  the  bull  lowered  his  front,  and  rush©^ 
straight  at  his  enemy,  and  the  duel  to  death  had  begun.  J 

The  sharp  straight  boms  were  within  a  few  feet  of  La  Perla^ 
side,  when  Mendez  met  the  charge  with  the  point  of  the  speai 
planted  to  an  inch,  true  and  fair,  above  the  shoulder-blade,  whil^ 
he  wheeled  the  mare  filightly  to  the  left.  The  terrific  rush  coidl 
not  be  stopped,  but  its  deadly  com^e  was  altered,  and  when  El  Ee 
half-blinded  by  the  clouds  of  dust  he  had  raised,  and  half-stunnai 
by  the  shock  with  which  he  encountered  the  barrier,  recovered  hS 
sight  and  senses,  there,  again  ahead  of  hini,  provokingly  calm,  si| 
Pinto  on  the  gray  mare.  Fiercer  even,  and  to  the  spectators  mo] 
irresistible  than  the  first,  was  the  second  rush  of  the  monster  s: 
ing  under  the  sting  of  the  garrocha,  and  again  was  his  fury  forci 
to  expend  itself  on  sand  and  timber,  whilst  Mendez  galloped  ahefti 
and  took  up  a  fresh  position. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  many  phases  of  that  mac 
vellous  encounter— how  UDfaltering  was  the  savage  determination  d 
the  brute,  and  the  courage  and  coolness  of  the  man.  If  the  ferocil^ 
and  activity  of  El  He  were  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessdi 
by  the  oldest  frequenter  of  the  Plaza,  they  were  surpassed  by  thi 
dexterity  and  horsemanship  of  Pinto ;  nobly  seconded  by  La  Perla^ 
he  exhausted  cvei'^^*  art  of  the  picador.  It  would  be  still  more  into 
possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  agony  of  excitement  which  perrodfil 
the  spectators,  from  the  King  do^vnwards. 

How  strong  men  writhed  and  gesticulated,  and  shouted  until  th^ 
voices  fell  to  a  hoarse  shriek  ;   and  stately  women  and  fair  girls  f< 
got  their  conventional  deconioi,  and  \nth  eyes,  breasts,  and  moutl 
flashing,  heaving,  and  pantuig,  sprang  up  und  leant  over  to  bestow 
their  applause  ;  and  how,  like  a  consuming  iire,  tliere  ran  throngI| 
that  vast  crowd  a  longing  for  the  end,  a  lust  for  blood,  for  death, 
of  either  man  or  bull. 


^f>hn  Prodor,  del 
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At  ksi  H  came.     Not  less  tliaji  eighteen  times  had  El  Ke 
iKttDe^  anil  eighteen  times  had  the  spear-point  been  planted 
cniel  exactness,  until  the  ^'ore  poured  do\Mj  from  one  gfreat 
mmid  above  the  shoulder*  to  leave  a  ruddy  trail  upOD  the  sand. 
■a  the  eombatants  stood  facing  eaeh  other,  Mendez  felt  La 
away  beneath  him,  and  knew  that  the  critical  moment  had 

For  the  first  time  he  took  the  initiative.     And  now  began  an 
ibition  of  skill  and  daring  never  surpassed.     With  the  garrocha 
low  in  rest,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Mood-shot  orbs  which  fol- 
bis  slightest  movement ^  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  bo  as  to 
proToking  a  charge,  he  backed  La  Perla  in  a  half-circle,  until 
it  of  the  spear  lay  at  an  acute  angle  behind  the  shoulder  of 
Those  oidy  who  were  nearest,  straining  over  the  barrier 
itch,  like  true  aficionados,  the  niceties  of  the  combat,  could  hear 
words,  '  Ahora  o  nunca,  por  mi  vida,  o  por  mi  muerte ; '  and 
Lii  Perla  with  spin*  and  hand  and  will,  with  the  inexplicable 
ipalby  which  exists  between  a  true  rider  and  his  horse,  he  hurled 
ut  at  the  bull.      So  rapid  was  the  dash,  that  before  El  Ee  coidd 
a  haif-tiini  to  meet  it,  the  spear  Wiis  in  his  shoulder,  driven 
the  full  weight  of  man  and  horse^  with  the  full  vigour  of  that 
lendous  arm.    Beneath  the  terrific  impulse  the  blunt  point  bui'st 
ih  the  lacerated  hide,  and  irresistible  as  the  keen  blade  of  the 
lor,  the  huge  shaft  followed,  boring  through  tiesh  and  brawn 
mscle,  right  down  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  mighty  bulk  ;  the 
\  »till  surged  and  heaved  and  struggled  against  the  mortal  agony, 
DUgh  garrocha  bent  like  a  wand,  and  La  Perla  reeled  and  tot- 
like a  drunken  man,  but  the  arm  of  Mendez  was  as  a  bar  of 
You  would  not  have  said  that  the  horse  was  supporting  the 
p,  but  that  the  rider,  holding  by  the  spear-shaft,  was  sustaining 
[  liorse  between  his  knees ;  and  so  the  three  remained,  until  the 
eonvulsiTe  throe  died  out  of  wliat  was  once  El  Re,  and  La 
Perla,  though  shivering  in  every  limb,  had  recovered  from  her  ex- 
istion ;  then  with  one  mighty  effort  Mendez  drew  out  the  gar- 
ij  and  removing  his  mask,  again  saluted  the  royal  box. 


*  And  you  ask,  my  gallant  Mendez,'  said  Ferdinand,  '  you  ask 

r 

'  That  which  I  have  risked,  your  Majesty,  my  life,* 

'  Your  life,  man  ;   por  Dios,  how  is  your  life  in  danger  now  9* 

*  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  two  of  your  Majesty  *s  guards 

tP.  Santa  Maria/ 
*  Two  of  my  guards !'  thundered  Ferilinand ;  '  two  of  my  guards ! 
d   you   come  here  expecting  to  save  your   own  miserable  life, 
I,  scoundrel !  you  have  laid  a  trap  for  me*     Had  I  but  known 
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naked  hands,  should  you  have  escaped!.  Vengo  sofocado  !  Begoni 
rascal  I  out  of  my  sight,  and  lot  me  never  see  or  hear  of  you  again 
But  after  Ferdinand's  first  passion  had  suhsided  he  did  see  am 
hear  of  Mendez  again  ;  for  with  the  despatch  from  P.  Santa  Marij 
came  a  petition,  signed  by  the  pnncipal  inhabitants,  against  thi 
general  conduct  of  the  guards,  and  the  King  inquired  carefully  m% 
Pinto's  case ;  and  finding  that  there  had  been  provocation  enong 
to  justify,  at  all  events  in  Spanish  eyes,  the  cutting  of  at  least  hal 
a-dozen  throats,  and  that  the  double  homicide  was  more  the  resii 
of  an  unfortunate  superfluity  of  strength  than  of  malice  prepensi 
inasmuch  aj?  probably  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  miglj 
have  knocked  together  the  heads  of  two  of  his  Majesty*s  guards  witl 
out  producing  an^^  material  effect :  eonsitleriug  all  this,  he  not  on 
forgave  Pinto ^  but  rewarded  him  hberally.  Nay  more,  he  inaiste 
that  Gomez  and  his  daughter  should  be  sent  for,  in  order  that  th 
latter  might  be  married  to  her  lover  in  Madrid,  and  bask  in  the  soil 
shine  of  royal  favour.  Which  was  done  accordingly.  But  the  voll 
tile  monarch  being  deeply  smitten  with  the  fair  Andalusian,  ii 
suushine  of  royal  favour  waxed  so  warm,  that  old  Gomez,  who  wi 
sufficiently  loyal  not  to  desire  his  sovereign's  head  to  be  broken 
one  tine  day  persuaded  Pinto  to  undertake  the  return  journey  % 
P.  Santa  Maria,  somewhat  more  slowly  and  comfortably  than  he  hai 
come.  So  the  three  went  back  to  their  native  toi^-n,  where  the  h 
mily  of  Pinto  stiU  flourishes  in  the  bullfighting  line,  though  n 
member  of  it  has  hitherto  equalled  the  exploit  of  their  grandfathi 
with  El  Re. 
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B^BtB,  Kfe,  death,  decay,  and  re-creation  from  the  results  of  de- 
aj:  throogh  these  stages  of  existence  it  would  seem  that  all  things 
msk  pasSj  in  obedience  to  an  immutable  htw.  Mundane  examples 
tiiis  sequence  are  familiar  enough :  we  will  not  allude  to  them, 
;,  following  a  philosopher,  whose  name  we  shall  presently  men- 
&)ID»  we  would  ask  whether  it  Ie  not  more  than  probable  that 
lanie  sequence  occurs  in  a  far  grander  order,  and  upon  a  far 
»r  scale,  in  the  development  of  worlds.  Are  not  worlds  born  ? 
Bo  they  not  exist  as  worlds,  and  die,  and  dissolve  ?  and  out  of  the 
of  their  dissolution  do  not  new  worlds  come  into  existence  ? 
inquiry  of  this  kind  occupied  the  learned  Academicians  of  Paris 
seTeral  evenings  during  the  city's  winter  of  misfortune.  It  was 
by  M.  Stanislaus  Meunier  in  connection  with  a  very  com- 
ffeheosiTe  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  meteorites  considered 
lift  reference  to  their  original  formation.  We  propose  to  spend  a 
miiiutes  ^vith  M.  ^leunier,  whose  speculations,  though  they  at 
sight  seem  to  border  on  the  poetical*  are  yet  legitimate,  be- 
they  are  based  upon  facts  and  general  laws ;  and  if  time 
ibnld  prove  some  of  the  links  in  his  chain  of  reasoning  to  be  er- 
nevertheless  is  that  reasoning  worthy  of  popular  exposition 
iple  of  deductive  philosophy.  The  fact  that  the  essay  which 
the  hypothesis  of  M.  Meunier  is  referred  to  a  commis- 
examination  of  its  claims  to  be  rewarded  with  the  astro - 
prize  of  the  Academy,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  lightly  es- 
led  by  the  French  savans, 

il»  Meunier  maintains  that  the  meteoric  masses,  gi-eat  and 
I,  which  fall  upon  our  earth,  are  the  debris  of  a  globe  that  was 
a  perfect  planet.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  his  theoi-y  so  far ; 
^  thought  has  occurred  to  scores  of  nunds  before.  But  somt' 
^elty  enters  his  speculations  w^hcn  he  declares  that  by  a  minute 
^^tmination  of  the  characteristic  features  of  meteorites,  we  may  re- 
^ottttmct  the  planet  of  which  they  are  the  vestiges,  just  as  the 
Weontologist  can  restore  an  extinct  animal  from  its  exhumed  re- 
J^*iii8 ;  and  fuorc  novelty  when  he  endeavours  to  define  the  place 
^  oar  system  which  the  perished  globe  occupied,  and  the  period  to 
^liicb  its  disaggregation  may  be  assigned. 

Meteorites,  '  meteoric  stones/  as  they  arc  sometimes  called 
^.^  called  erroneously,  seeing  that  many  of  them  are  principally 
^^i^tallic),  are  not  all  alike  in  constitution  ;  they  are  of  different 
^^•ture  and  of  diflerent  material.    Some  are  stratiform  and  of  differ- 
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eut  densities ;  others  are  of  the  nature  of  eruptive  rocks ;  othe 
partake  of  metamorphic  character ;  others  are  breceiaform.  .\nd 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  various  formations  have 
longed  to  a  globe  in  which  they  occurred  in  some  sort  of  geologici 
order.  In  the  centre,  by  inferenco  from  facts  observed  on  the  earttzr::^* 
there  would  be  a  dense  nucleus  composed  of  the  metal  which  w  "^^ 
call  '  meteoric  iron  ;*  upon  this  would  be  superposed  the  less  dens^^*^ 
granular  metallic  strata,  which  are  exemplified  in  many  characteristi  ^Sc 
meteorites ;  then  the  strata  of  stony  character  with  but  Uttle  mel 
in  them ;  and  lastly,  the  rocks  which  are  absolutely  without  meti 
Of  each  of  all  these  we  have  specimens  that  have  fallen  from  the  skj  *^. 
But  supposing  meteorites  to  be  the  debris  of  a  demolished  globd^^, 
wo  are  brought  face  to  face  mth  the  question,  how  did  the  glob^  e 
become  disintegrated  ?  They  who  have  ascribed  the  existence  o^mmf 
multitudes  of  minute  planetary  bodies  to  the  rupture  of  a  great  on^-  _e 
have  generally  ascribed  that  rupture  to  accidental  causes.  This  im^^, 
however,  an  unsatisfactory,  because  unphilosophiciil,  treatment  j^^  tf 
the  question  ;  for  what  in  nature  is  accidental  ?  Some  unfortuitoti^^s 
cause  must  be  sought  for  the  dissolution  ;  some  process  in  harii^^i^  v 
with  the  unison  of  natural  phenomena,     la  there  any  tendon*  y  i  i 

breoldng-up  in  those  planets  which  we  can  examine  with  comparflB^** 
tive  closeness  ?  We  look  to  our  earth  first  for  a  reply.  And  smreL^Bv 
enough  we   see  what  may  be  taken  for  the  commencement  of  i 

disniptive  process.     Its  crust  is  cracked  in  all  directions;  evei}    ■^* 
where  we  find  what  the  geologist  calls  'faults/  w^hich  are  ascribabl^M® 
to   an   effort  of  the   crust  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  change  c^  ^ 
volume  of  the  igneous  mass  beneath  it.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppos^^* 
that  the  fluid  or  viscons  nucleus  of  our  globe  will,  in  its  solid:  ^ 
fying  process,  behave  in  ac<J0rdance  with  the  observed  law  of 
haviour  of  soUdifying  materials,  and   temporaiily  expand,   bulgiij^  ^*? 
the  crust  outwards  for  a  time.     And  after  this  expansion,  a  ccolj^c:^- 
traction,  consequent  upon  cooling,  would  ensue,  and  the  crust  woiil^  J^^ 
sink  in  upon  the  retreating  nucleus,  and  crush  and  crumble  itseB^  ^* 
into  accommodation  with  the  smaller  space  it  would  have  to  occupj*"^^^- 
We  do  not  see  great  cracks  on  the  earth  because  of  the  fiUing-oj^-*? 
action  of  its  air  and  water ;  but  if  we  tuni  from  the  earth  to  th^  .^P^ 
moon,  which  has  neither  atmosphere  nor  water,  we  shall  find  h^'^^J 
careful  telescopic  search  that  her  outer  crest  is  scored  with  hnn 
dreds  of  gaping  crevices,  that  run  for  miles  through  mountain,  vallej 
and  plain.     These  cracks  are  of  vast  length  ;  they  are  abont  a  miW 
wide,  and  of  depth  miknown.    Their  origin  is  almost  plainly  told  b^  ^J 
their  aspect.     It  seems  obvious  that  many  of  them  ore  flaws  pro  ^^^* 
duced  either  by. a  contraction  of  the  crust  or  hj  the  thrust  of  som^     — ^ 
expanding  matter  underneath  it.     Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  i  ^-^^ 
plain  that  the  moon  is  cracking ;  and  if  we  could  place  the  sam- 
confidence  in  the  revelations  of  ancient  as  of  modem  telescopes,  w 
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mkmii  he  jusiified  in  assummg  that  the  disruption  is  on  the  in- 
owfle,  tar  there  are  vastly  more  of  these  cracks  known  now  than 
viav9  rmorded  by  the  observers  of  a  few  generations  back. 

If  it  he  trne  that  the  lunar  fissures  are  extending  and  deepening, 

we  hare  evidence  of  a  planet  in  a  state  of  dissoltitiou  j  for  in  course 

ofmges — beyond  our  conception,  perhaps,  but  still  comprising  a  period 

tlul  IB  short  in  comparison  with  many  that  astronomers  are  caUed 

oponto  assign  to  some  cosmical  occurrences^ — in  the  course  of  ages^ 

ttte  Itmar  globe  must  be  split  up  into  a  mass  of  detached  blocks, 

vhidi^  if  ihej  be  not  all  of  the  same  size  and  density,  will  slide 

■pon  and  ehafe  one  another,  separate  Uttle  by  Mitle  from  the  parent 

flitts,  and  scatter  them h elves  about  the  orbit  which  the  moon  has 

fclBPbed.     A  zone  of  these  disjecta  membra  woukl  thus  be  formed 

noimd  the  earth,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  conditions  may  arise 

niiidi  would  result  in  the  occasional  attraction  of  some  of  them  to 

Ilia  earth,  and  their  precipitation  as  actual  meteorites  thereupon. 

In  Uiis  way  we  are  led  to  regard  meteorites  as  the  last  phase  of 

a  planetary  development,  for  they  come  to  us  as  waifa  from  the 

wi^ck  of  a  world.     The  steps  of  this  evolution  may  bo  taken  as 

ite^reaented  by  the  sun,  which  is  a  planet  in  the  state  of  fiery  for- 

lailsoQ  ;  by  the  earth,  which  is  a  planet  in  its  matiu-ed  phase  (and 

*©  may  regard  maturity  as  the  state  of  fitness  for  life),  with  its  fire 

sobdaed ;  by  the  moon,  which  is  a  dead  decaying  planet ;   aod  by 

tti«  meteorites,  which  are  the  results  of  that  decay.     But  the  ques- 

^faa  arises,  do  these  meteorites  possess  any  re-creative  power  ?  have 

^kty  an}^hing  analogous  to  life  in  them  ?     To  this  we  briefly  reply 

^fcat  they  will  have  motion^  and  motion  is  mechanical  life-     It  is 

9>dte  in  accordance  with  modem  scientific  endence  to  assert  the 

ffuribility  of  a  planet  being  produced  by  the  clashing  of  meteoric 

B ;   indeed,  one  favourite  theory  of  the  maintenance  of  the 

1*8  heat  and  light  is,  that  the  raining  of  meteors  upon  his  surface 

op  the  supply  of  heat  by  the  well-knowTi  conversion  into  that 

^BilaaiiKit  of  the  meteors'  vh  viva  of  motion  :  for  it  is  an  axiom  that 

Ikiolion  arrested  becomes  heat. 

To  return  to  M.  Mennier,     One  deduction  has  led  him  to  seek 
others,  and  havmg  reasoned  that  meteorites  are  the  debris    of  a 
et,  he  tries  to  discover  what  was  the  position  of  that  planet  in 
t^lie  universe :  was  it  attached  to  our  aolar  system,  or  do  its  remnants 
^each  us  from  the  depths  of  space  ?     In  considering  this  question, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  there  are  two  opinions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  meteorites  that  fall  to  the  earth.  According  to  one,  they 
are  bodies  of  the  same  class  as  the  luminous  meteors  or '  falling  stars,' 
of  which  we  have  lately  had  several  interesting  displays.    According 
to  toother^  they  are  a  totally  independent  class  of  bodies.     From  the 
I       htUe  that  can  be  made  of  the  study  of  the  light  of  falling  stars,  it  is 
^H    ^QQchided  that  they  are  of  a  low  specific  gravity  and  kindle  with  a  gaa- 
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like  flame.  They  are^  too,  proved  to  be  in  some  relation  allied  ' 
comets,  which  we  know  to  he  extremely  teouioiis  bodies.  And  corned 
come  to  us  from  the  depths  of  space  with  the  meteors  in  their  trai 

Now  the  meteorites  are  very  dense,  they  are  of  stony  and  nM 
tallic  character,  and  it  seems  improper  to  connect  them  with  tl 
extremely  light  bodies  just  mentioned.  They  are  in  their  constita 
tion  planetary ;  their  very  materials  are  earthly  and  metallic  sij 
stances  common  to  our  globe-  Thcu-  density  shows  them  to  b 
related  substantially  to  the  planets  near  to  the  sun*  If  we  look  I 
a  table  exhibiting  the  densities  of  the  planets,  we  shall  see  that  tiN 
three  nearest,  namely.  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Earth,  are  all  abois 
six  times  as  dense  as  water.  Mars  is  about  four  times  as  dense,  aQ 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  have  on  the  average  just  tli 
same  density  as  water.  The  moon,  our  satellite,  is  about  three  an 
a  half  times  as  dense,  or  most  nearly  equal  to  Mars,  The  densii 
or  compactness  diminishes  as  we  depart  from  the  sun.  Now  til 
average  density  of  the  meteorites  is  about  three  times  that  of  wat^ 
or  approximately  that  of  the  moon  or  Mars  ;  and  this  fact,  comhind 
with  some  considerations  depending  npon  the  probably  relative  a§ 
of  the  members  of  our  system,  leads  M*  Mennier  to  the  conclusioS 
that  the  primitive  globe  that  was  split  up  into  meteorites  was  eithi 
a  small  satellite  of  the  earth — another  moon  in  fact — or  a  plana 
exterior  to  Mars,  perliaps  related  to  the  zone  of  planetoids  which 
know  to  exist  there,  and  which  were  regarded  by  Olbers  as  the  fraj 
ments  of  a  planet  that  once  existed  there  as  a  whole.  In  vie 
however,  of  the  comparatively  few  meteoric  stones  which  fall  to  tli 
earth,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  planet  which  furnished  them  was 
small  one ;  and  from  the  want  of  periodicity  in  their  fall — -for  the 
appear  to  come  with  no  regularity — ^it  is  argued  by  our  hj^othesii 
that  the  store  from  which  we  receive  them  is  near  to  the  earth*  Am 
thus  it  is  maintained  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  second  moOi 
that  once  accompanied  our  earth,  but  that  ages  ago  ciiimbled  to  dfl 
cay.  That  the  earth  has  not  always  received  this  meteoric  peltii^ 
is  suggested  by  the  rarity  with  which  meteoric  masses  are  found  i 
any  but  the  most  recent  geological  formations*  And  if  the  store 
meteorites  from  this  source  is  smaU,  the  time  must  come  when 
will  be  exhausted  and  no  more  will  fail,  Bnt  then,  if  these  specnli 
tions  have  any  foundation,  the  supply  will  one  day,  in  neons  to  conn 
he  renewed,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  our  existing  moon. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a  curious  chain  of  dedu<l 
tion.  In  bringing  it  within  range  of  popular  perception,  we  by  m 
means  pledge  ourselves  to  its  entire  validity.  There  are  somewea 
points  in  M.  Meunier's  reasoning,  hut  this  is  not  the  place  to  dii 
cuss  them.  It  is,  however,  the  place  to  record  what  is  curious  am 
interesting,  and  at  least  M.  Mcunier's  catenation  of  possibilities  d© 
serves  these  qualifications.  J.  cabpenter,  f.b.a.s. 


NON  SUM  QUALIS  ERAM 


Showers  of  envious  silver  fall 
Od  youth's  goldeu  tresses ; 

Swift  mutation  seizes  all 
That  deliglits  or  blesses. 

All  bright  things  decay  ere  long ; 
Pity  'tis  to  hear  'em 

Singing  each  the  same  sad  song, 

NON  SUM  QUALIS  ERAM  ! 

n. 

SchooFd  too  well  in  sorrow's  lore. 

Dark  reverse  and  trial, 
What  is  life,  when  yotith  is  o*er, 

But  a  rayless  dial  i* 
Gone  the  hours  of  sunny  glee, 

Gone  the  joys  that  cheer  'em  ; 
Heart  of  mine  !  'twixt  you  and  me, 

NoN  SUM  QUALIS  ERAM  ! 

ni. 
Sunbeams,  when  night's  shades  arise, 

Vanishing  completely ; 
Such  the  light  in  beauty's  ©yes. 

Perishing  as  fleetly. 
Sweetest  Howers  fade  first  away. 

Let  what  may  endear  'em  : 
Quoth  the  rose,  at  close  of  day, 

NoN  SUM  QUALIS  ERAM  ! 


IV. 

Chasing  shadows  we're  undone. 

Dupes  from  the  beginning ; 
Many  an  eager  race  we  run 

Hardly  worth  the  mnning. 
But  when  life  k  full  of  ill. 

And  the  heart's  at  zero, 
Hope  alone  sings  blithely  still, 

QUALIS  ERAM  ERO  ! 

CHARLES  J,  nrypniE,  a.b. 
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5  btltijiiiit  fliTcdurj 
BY  GKOBOE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


XIIL   Don  Quixote-stbket,  Vakitt  Faib. 

I  WENT  to  see  the  pantomime,  last  Boxing-night,  at  the  Tbea) 
Eoyal  Low-lane,  and  I  took  some  people — small  people  and  femi 
people — ^nith  me.  It  was  the  wettest,  sloppiest  Boxing-night  ei 
known,  I  believe,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  ofi 
threepenny  gallery.  External  nature,  if  you  ynll  permit  me  to  m$ 
a  laborious  and  dismal  pun,  bore  a  dim  resemblance  to  the  defmi 
All  Macs — I  mean  Almack's;  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  s^ 
abroad  but  wet  Macadam,  Macintoshes,  and  Scotch  mist.  W| 
the  pantomime  being  over,  and  the  last  of  Mr,  Clown*s  peccudilld 
condoned  by  an  indulgent  audience,  the  question  arose,  How  wi 
we  to  get  home  ?  Walking — so  it  seemed  to  us,  atanrling  un4 
the  peristyle  of  the  Lane — was  out  of  the  (|uestion.  No  one 
to  trudge  through  four  miles  of  London  particular  pea-soiip  mi 
with  London  particular  inky  rain  drizzling  down  on  him.  Beside 
there  were  shes  in  the  matter,  and  one  of  those  epicene  probteu 
called  children.  I  live  in  Unsubstantial-grove,  Mutability- road;  it 
through  one  of  those  plaguy  misadventures  w*hich  are  perpetuij 
tripping  me  np,  the  wheel  of  my  circular -fronted  (imaginary)  brought 
had  come  off  that  very  afternoon,  and  no  wheelwright  could  be  foiiQ 
in  consequence  of  its  being  Boxing-day,  for  love  or  money,  to  put 
on  again  ;  or  else  it  was  that  my  favourite  bay  stepper  had  fi! 
on  the  asphalte  pavement  they  have  been  laying  down  in  Laysti 
square,  and  had  so  lamed  himself;  or  my  coachman  declined  to  col 
out  because  he  couldn't  find  the  oxalic  acid  to  clean  the  tops  of  1 
boots  withal,  or  because  his  daughter  had  been  married  on  Boxiii 
morning  to  a  guard  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  I  % 
promised  him,  the  last  time  I  didn't  pay  him  hia  wages,  that 
should  have  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  wedding-breakfasL  , 
all  events,  there  was  something  the  matter,  as  there  usually  is  wl 
I  am  seduced  into  the  scrape  of  going  to  the  play;  and  to  complioi 
the  dilemma,  at  the  close  of  the  performance  there  were  no  of 
— ^or  only  hansoms ;  and  I  wanted  a  four-w^heeler,  a  vehicle  whfl 
normally,  I  abhor.  Why  didn't  you  hire  a  cab?  the  prudent-mini 
reader  may  inquire.  Sir,  why  did  not  the  foolish  virgins  put  oil  b 
their  lamps  ?  Besides,  I  have  heard  of  respectable  families  t 
had  thought  themselves  mighty  wise  in  engaging  cabs  in  advais 
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tod  binding  the  drivers  by  solemn  vows  to  fetch  them  away  from 
cTemnL'  '  ^r  theatrical  performances,  coming  to  the  direst  of 

Lies  the  vehicle  didn't  come  at  all,  and  the  cabman 
call  opon  you  next  day,  asseverating  that  it  was  to  Hatton- 
and  not  to  Low-lane,  or  to  Solferino-terrace,  S.W.,  instead 
ara-squaro,  W.,  that  you  had  instructed  him  to  drive,  and  de- 
eight  shillings  cab-hire,  together  with  three-and-sixpence 
;  of  time.     Sometimes  the  cabmen  came  too  much — as  Pro- 
'  Porson  did  when  the  nobleman  asked  him  to  dinner — that  is 
jt  drank ;  and  abusive  withal. 

At  any  rate,  there  were  no  cabs  on  Boxing-night*    It  continued 
[mizzle,  and  the  sludge  under  foot  grew  thicker  every  moment, 
had  one  umbrella  between  three.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 
if  indeed  I  but  to  walk  vainly  into  the  Strand,  in  the  well-nigh 
ring  hope  of  picking  up  a  stray  four-wheeler,  and,  as  there  are 
k  dozen  theatres  within  a  stone^s  throw  of  Low-lane,  the  cab- 
chances  were,  it  must  be  gi*anted,  desperately  against  ns. 
,  lltiOQgh  one  of  those  strange  turns  of  luck  which  sometimes 
rwhen  your  fortunes  are  seemingly  at  the  very  lowest,  I  did  find 
k,  and  found  it,  too,  on  my  own  account,  without  any  assistance 
I  the  linkman  to  whom  I  had  promised  a  shiUing  if  he  could  help 
)  a  vehicle,  and  who  cursed  horribly  when  he  saw  me  enter  a 
f  my  ov^ia  hailing.     I  was  generous,  and  gave  him  thieehalf- 
ifi,  and  he  fled,  shrieking  imprecations  upon  me  and  mine.     My 
lation,  however,  at  procuring  the  four-wheeler  was  but  short- 
My  belongings  were  duly  ensconced  inside,  and  my  foot,  was 
»step,  when  the  cabman  addi-essed  himself  to  the  anfumanlttm 
fkmincm  in  this  fashion. 
'Look*ere,  guv*ner,*  he  said ;   *  you're  a  family  man,  ain't  you?* 
^  I  nodded,  and  bade  him  drive  carefully,  and  he  should  be  well 

*  It  ain't  that/  pursued  the  cabman,  who  was  as  sober  as  need 

*  You  *ailed  me,  and  you've  put  your  people  inside,  and  I  must 
or  else  you*ll  pull  me.     But  look  'ere,  guv*ner.     My 

I  is  in  Bloomsbur3%     It's  nigh  upon  twelve  o'clock.     My  oss 
!  tired  out ;  I*m  dead  tired  out.     I've  been  on  this  here  box 
en  hours,  and  I  wants  to  get  home  and  get  a  bit  of  supper, 
•that's  all  about  it/ 

*WeU,  well,*  I  exclaimed  impatiently;  *  but  what*s  to  be  done? 
[•i  why  did  you  let  us  get  into  the  cab  at  all  ?' 

''Cause  I  thought  you  wos  a-goin'  my  way,  and  you  ain*t  a-goiu* 
[■ftay,     I*d  a-drew  you  to  Russell-square  in  a  jiffy.     Now  look 
** — he  should  have  been  descriptive  lecturer  to  a  panorama,  this 
iwnaa,  bo  fond  was  he  of  the  veluti  in  speculum  style  uf  oratory— 
lIp  drive  you  as  far  as  Vanity  Fair,  corner  of  Don  Quixit-street, 
I  the  pastrycook's  shop,  for  a  bob;  and  welcome,  an4l\ieT€!  ^oxi'"^ 
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get  another  cab  heasy.    It*s  on  my  way  *ome,  and  on  your ' 
ami  yon*re  a  family  man,  and  I  can*t  say  fairer.*  \ 

I  wished  for  the  nonce  that  '  la  bella  famiglia/  as  the  Itii 
term  ^our  noble  selves/  wore  at  Jericho ;  but  there  was  no  help  ( 
and  I  told  the  domesticated  cabman  to  diive  to  Yamty  Fair,  il 
vain  hope  of  finding  '  another  eab/  Where  ?  At  the  Countyj 
office,  or  m  the  Ewlgkcit — in  Immeasurable  Space,  We  are  a| 
looking  for  *  another  cab,'  and,  when  at  leugth  we  find  it,  lo,  \ 
pears  black  and  plume-laden,  and  has  the  semblance  of  a  heart 

Vanity  Fair  lies  westward,  and  the  beat  way  to  approach  it  J 
ing  down  the  Strand,  ia  through  Laystall-square  and  Lady  Gq 
street.  Then  yon  are  at  the  top,  the  northern  extremity  of  Vi 
Fair,  A  wonderful  place  ;  and  faithful  to  his  word,  the  uncoil 
niising  cabman  set  us  down  at  the  corner  of  Don  Qnixote-d 
where  there  is  a  pastrycook's  shop,  right  over  against  the  Fair 
ceived  his  shilling  unmiirmoringly,  although  he  was  entitled  | 
extra  sixpence — ^but  he  had  himself,  to  be  sure,  made  the  cov^ 
— ^and  di-ovc  away  to  Bloomsbury  and  his  bit  of  supper,  A  ji 
pickle  he  had  left  us  in  !  | 

'  What  a  dreadful  place  !'  The  exclamation  was  not  in  my  ^ 
but  in  that  of  somebody  in  a  red-striped  opera-cloak,  and  m 
white  Imitted  hood*  over  much  back  hair;  a  pretty  costume  for  tl 
o'clock  at  night,  to  say  nothing  of  thin  siioes^  at  the  top  of  'VJ 
Fair,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December.  And  yet  there  is  ple^ 
back  hair  at  the  top  of  Vanity  Fair  all  the  year  round,  I 

'  Yes,  my  dear/ 1  responded,  with  the  demons  of  guilty  consd 
stabbing  me  all  over  with  poisoned  stilettos ;  *  it  is  a  dreadful  | 
a  very  dreadful  place,  and  we  will  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  eiS 
can.  Here,  cab,  ffi6,  cab  V  The  last  monosyllable  was  a  yfl 
which  only  capital  letters  can  give  due  expression.  Eureka ! 
other  four-wheeler  came  by  at  that  lumbering  jogtrot  which,  U 
experienced  eye,  at  once  conveys  the  meaning  *  Empty.'  I  waj 
spoilt  child  of  Fortune  that  night,  evidently.  My  new  cabij 
stables  were,  fortunately,  at  North-end,  Fulham,  and  he  wa( 
lighted  to  get  a  last  fare  on  his  way  home.  On  his  onivol  ii 
substantial-grove,  I  presented  him  with  the  extra  sixpence  % 
of  right,  belonged  to  cabman  number  one,  and  he  went  away  wi 
me  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  rejoicing  exceedingly. 

Yes,  my  dear,  a  di-eadfid  place ;  and  let  us  bo  thankfnl  ih^ 
saw  it  but  for  a  moment.  Yet  might  that  ghmpse  be  enough^ 
lifetime,  filling  you  always  with  the  same  horror-stricken  amazei| 
yet  might  the  photograph  he  an  instantaneous  one,  and  inda 
The  public-houses  were  on  the  immediate  verge  of  closing ;  btl 
cafes  and  sheMsh-shops  and  tobacconists  and  refreshment  hi 
had  yet  another  hour  of  legal  life  in  them.  How  many  more  1 
of  illicit  existence  they  would  enjoy  before  the  moii'ow  mor 
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ii Oliver  chiefly  known  to  their  myBterioos  conductors,  to  tlie  police 
!  district^  and  to  a  not  very  numerous,  but  very  flagitious  tribe 
fjiosipftled  people  who  won't  go  home  till  morning,  and  who,  in 
ficant  argot  of  Vanity  Fair  j  are  known  ua  'night  hawks.* 
iT€  as  peculiar  a  race  as  night-cabmen,  night-porters,  and  early 
Hstidl  keepers. 

,  mast  be  candidly  admitted  that  the  morals  of  the  Fair  have 
I  m»ich  unproved  of  late  years ;  and  that  the  improvement  is,  in 
\  mm,  dae  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Wine  and  Refreshment  Houses 
iDfiasure  of  which  the  eflects  have  been  superficially  tri- 
1  whose  sub-cutaneous  action  has  been  tremendous.  We 
t  likely  to  see  a  re wal  of  those  days  in  which  the  Marquis 
ngton- — a  gay  young  nobleman  who  was  guiltless  of  half  the 
fbty  things  imputed  to  him — -purchased  a  cask  of  gin  of  a  tapster 
had  it  brought  out  on  to  the  pavement  thereof;  set  it 
mid  made  all  the  cahmon  and  the  coctAtcs  bhnd,  roaring, 
crying,  fighting,  dancing,  or  dead  diimk  thereupon. 
things  were  done  in  the  Fair  in  those  days ;  but  the  place 
^to  a  certain  extent,  been  forced  to  reform.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
t  as  much  wickedness  in  London  as  ever  there  was ;  only  it  has 
soniewhere  else,  and  set  up  its  tents  in  fresh  valleys.  Dis* 
18  like  Mormonism.  Drive  it  away  from  Nauvoo,  and  it 
1  to  Utah;  and  when  Gentile  morality*  or  carpetbaggism,  has 
;  the  Profligate  Saints  out  of  Great  Siilt  Lake  City,  they  will 
obably  crop  up  again  some  day  in  Mexico,  nay — who  shall 
lie  contrary  ? — in  far-oft'  Paraguay,  'Tis  one  of  the  gifts  with 
ieh  the  devil,  for  his  own  ultimate  perdition,  is  endowed,  that  the 
i  of  his  tail  are  innumerable  ;  and  that  when  cut  off,  the  stumps 
the  bran  ding- iron,  and  grow  again,  with  mushroom  rapidity . 
I  toother  of  his  endowments  to  possess  a  ten -million -Protean 
•  of  changing  his  guise,  and  to  be  frequently  quite  as  much  at 
in  a  well-hassocked  pew  as  in  a  pit-box  at  the  Opera. 
Made  better  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been,  Vanity  Fair,  London 
an  imaginary  place,  I  assure  you),  is  stillj  in  all  conscience, 
enough.  That  notable  firm,  Messi^s,  Beelzebub  and  Legion, 
not  yet  abandoned  the  booths  which  they  set  up  more  than 
f  tboiisfind  years  ago  to  allure  pilgrims  progressing  that  way,  *  a 
t  wherein  should  be  sold  all  sorts  of  vanity,  and  that  it  should  last 
[ilie  year  long :  therefore  at  this  fair  are  all  such  merchandise 
1  AS  houses,  lands,  trades,  places,  honours,  preferments,  titles, 
■tosmtries,  kingdoms,  lusts,  pleaaores,  and  delights  of  all  sorts,  such 
i  Wlots^  wives,  husbands,  children,  masters,  servants,  lives,  blood, 
Mies,  souls,  silver,  gold,  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  what  not.  And, 
Bcreover,  at  this  fair  there  are  at  all  times  to  be  seen  juggling, 
cittite,  zanies^  plays,  fools,  apes,  knaves,  and  rogues,  and  that  of 
eieij  kind,*'    A  terribly  comprehensive  picture;  but  koweal  Jotu 
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BiiDjau  miglit  have  particularised  two  more  items,  ere  he  cama  | 
*  what  not,*  What  not  surely  comprises  adulterated  liqtior  and  bi 
cigars. 

Yea ;  here  you  ahall  still  see  Britain-row,  the  French-roWj 
Italian -row,  the  Spanish -row,  the  German-row,  all  dealing  in 
respective  commodities  of  vanity.  It  m  remarkable  that  the  Britoi 
present  in  the  fail*  generally  patronise  the  foreign  marts ;  while  tl 
foreigners — of  whom  there  are  always  great  numhers  present— «( 
constant  in  their  pm^chase  of  British  chattels.  The  chattels  ii| 
human.  Btit  go  whither  yon  will  in  Vanity  Fair,  yon  are  prei 
sure  to  get  into  a  row  of  some  kind  or  another.  Here  you  y^ 
find  Lord  Oldman  (he  was  a  brave  officer  in  his  youth,  but  hi 
come  to  be  an  inveterate  profligate  in  his  age)  issuing  forth  from  ll 
Senior  Shako  to  prowl  about  the  Fair,  and  leer  at  the  ladies ;  hJ 
are  young  Lord  Luxurious  and  Lord  Desire  of  Vainglory^ — one  hi 
to  a  marquisate,  the  other  laij*d  of  a  tenth  part  of  (Imaginary)  Noa 
Britain,  swathed  in  great  rough  Ulster  coats,  reaching  down  j 
theii*  heels,  and  with  ^rideawake  hats  slouched  over  their  arisi 
cratic  foreheads.  As  they  lounge  through  the  Fair,  and  bandy  slifl 
with  the  infinite  riff-raff  in  the  place,  there  is  no  apparent  differed 
between  my  Lord  and  poor  little  Mr.  Snob  from  the  City,  who  1| 
been  seeing  *  life*  in  the  Fair  these  three  months  past — his  fi^ 
ployer's  petty-cash  supporting  the  'racket'  thereof — and  who  ^ 
go  to  the  dogs,  and  the  House  of  Detention,  and  to  Dartmoor  pt 
haps  eventually,  in  about  a  fortnight  hence.  But  beneath  tl 
shaggy  wrapra seals  their  lordships  are  noblemen  indeed.  They  a 
in  foil  evening  dress;  one  of  them  dined  Avith  the  Archbishop! 
Melipotamus  this  very  evening ;  the  other  has  just  lost  two  thousajj 
pounds  at  whisi  to  the  Pandemonian  ambassador  at  the  Tierra  j 
Fuego  club.  Nor  think,  my  dear  ingenuous  reader^I  rejoice^ 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  readers  urc  thoroughly  ingennoi 
and  have  no  more  notions  of  wickedness  than  a  tom-cat  has  of  is 
rahty^ — ^that  any  V6ry  great  danger  exists  of  their  Lordships  gdt 
to  the  bad,  as  that  wretched  little  Snob  is  going,  at  Irish  limit^ 
mail  speed.  Not  one  dissipated  young  aristocrat  in  a  hundred  ruM 
himself,  and  the  tremendous  public  fuss  that  is  made  over  the  baai 
ruptcy  of  a  lord  is  sufficient  to  show  how  comparatively  rare  is  U 
collapse.  Lord  Luxurious  and  Lord  Vaingloiy  can  stand  the  '  rackal 
Poor  little  Mr.  Snob  can't.  That  scandalous  Don  Juan  might  faati 
continued  his  excesses  for  an  indefinite  j^eriod^  for  he  had  plentW 
money,  and  was  connected  with  the  very  first  families  in  SevM 
At  length,  fairly  tired  out,  the  authorities  U  has  were  compelled^ 
send  justice  in  the  shape  of  a  statue  to  feteh  liim.  It  is  astoniahi 
to  reflect  on  the  impunity  in  wickedness  yon  may  enjoy,  if  you  oi 
have  a  good  many  thousands  a  year.  Look  at  Colonel  Chartei 
Look  at  the  old  Duke  of  Queeusberrr*   Bemember  the  laic  lamenii 
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i  m  Miquii  of  LaTerflood,  As  for  the  profligate  at  a  pound  a  week, 
lit;  with  him  to  gaol!  How  dare  he  think  of  imitating  tho  vices 
f«fhi6  betters!  The  prodigal  son,  even,  has  no  right  to  prodigality. 
Be  belongs  to  the  middle  elaBses,  He  is  only  the  son  of  a  retired 
^ffltfckut.  Knocking  about  Yanity  Fair  at  imhoiy  hours  may,  per- 
e,  iDJure  the  health  of  our  noble  young  friends  a  little,  and  may 
I  foundation  of  future  gont,  bronchitis,  and  asthma  ;  but  thoy 
leellent  constitutions ;  they  ai-e  not  like  the  effete,  etiolated 
of  th6  sangre  azul  in  Spain,  but  sturdy,  strapping  young 
who  hare  been  trained  to  aE  manner  of  hardy  and  martial 
If  they  fall  sick,  change  of  air,  health-resortful  watering- 
^ German  baths,  Italian  rilhfffj'uiture,  wise  physicians,  nourish- 
corefiil  nursing,  are  all  at  their  command-  That  miserable 
[>,  h^  tipsy  with  Vanity  Fair's  worst  champagne— the 
Swiss  vintage ;  wholesale  price  one  shiliiug,  retail  price 
uea,  with  the  chances  dead  against  you  as  to  getting  any 
ge  for  a  sovereign  from  the  waiter — Snob,  half  sick  with  one 
3  Fair's  worst  cigars — full*tlavoured  cabbage,  price  to  consumers 
nee — is  a  cockney  and  an  unhealthy  one,  reared  in  the  purlieus 
f  Walworth,  and  compelled  to  pass  the  major  portion  of  every  day 
I  i  stilling  coimting- house  in  St,  Mary  Axe.  Ho  is  *  going  the 
»,*  poor  little  wretch  ;  and  he  has  neither  the  legs,  nor  the  chest, 
fihe  purse  for  it.  My  Lords  are  going  the  pace  too,  but  they 
mi  devoid  of  a  certain  worldly  cunning  instilled  into  them  by 
'  private  tutors  and  experienced  coaches.  Unless  they  are  spe- 
l  donkeys^  they  know  how  far  to  go^  and  when  to  pull  up  ;  and  in 
I  greater  number  of  instances  they  (hj  pull  op,  in  time.  They 
'  drop  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  the  bill-discounters,  and  make 
phenomenally  bad  books  on  the  Derby.  Formosa  may  have 
^  wicked  will  of  them  for  a  while,  and  the  manager  of  the 
^^Ojnl  Vacuity  Theatre  chuckle  over  the  number  of  stalls  and  private 
1^*168  his  noble  patrons  are  good  for ;  when  hey,  presto  !  the  scene 
^^nges.  My  Lord  succeeds  to  his  marquisate ;  the  noble  laird 
^*oic«  into  his  grouse -moors  and  his  deer-forests.  Do  you  know 
"^^t  Lord  Hategood,  that  celebrated  hitnging  judge,  was,  in  his 
r^Joth,  one  of  the  most  sedulous  and  the  most  abandoned  frequenters 
r^  Vimity  Fair  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  most  honourable  the  Mar- 
^Ma  of  Handcuffington,  who  made  that  tremendous  speech  in  the 
^^-•crfa  in  favour  of  the  Habitual  Potstealers  Act  (a  measure  ]iroviding 
^^fcat  Bttch  deep-dyed  miscreants  should  be  thrice  scourged  with  knouts 
^Sade  of  brass  wire,  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  XXX, 
*3id  condemned  to  life-long  hard  labour  in  the  hop  plantations  of 
^cnt),  was  in  his  hot  youth,  and  as  Viscount  Luxurious,  one  of  the 
xiiiddeBt  roisterers  in  Vanity  Fair ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Desire  of 
"Vtmgbry,  who  owns  a  tenth  pail  of  (Imaginary)  North  Britain,  is 
one  (rf  the  moat  fervent  promoters  of  the  universal  tempemtvcft  ^avi 
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pimisliment  of  intoxication  by  death  moYement,  and  a  vice-presid 
of  tlic  society  for  compulsoiy  cliiircli-goiiig  and  for  establishing  thi 
Sabbaths  in  eveiy  week  ?  Tcmpora  mutant ur ;  but  to  my  thinkiiij 
limes  do  not  change  half  so  much  ag  people  do.  Vanity  Fair  is  stij 
Vanity  Fair,  but  I  am  no  longer  Me.  To  be  sure  the  proverb  adi 
et  nos  viutamuTj  but  we  arc  apt  to  forget  the  second  moiety  of  tfl 
saw*  { 

Are  they  all  young  rakes  in  Vanity  Fair  ?  Does  ancient  wicke( 
nesB  not  afiect  Lady  Godiva-street  ?  Well,  did  I  not  tell  you  ahoi 
my  Lord  Oldman  anon  ?  and  see,  hero  is  Sir  Hanng  Greedy,  Bi 
stepping  out  of  his  brougham  at  the  corner  of  Don  Quixote-9trc< 
and  with  his  wicked  old  jowl  muffled  up  in  a  bandana  handkerchief 
But  I  know  that  naughty  baronet  well,  by  his  limp,  and  his  grei 
bamboo  cane  with  the  gold  top,  and  his  shiny  hat  with  the  cud 
brim.  He  has  an  appointment  at  the  Cafe  du  Sonpe  with  Sir  Epj 
cm'e  Mammon  and  old  Count  Volpone — *  Foxy'  they  call  bim  at  tS 
clubs — that  great  ally  of  the  exiled  Bonrhons  of  Naples  ;  and  a  roi 
night  will  the  old  hojs  pass  in  the  Fair.  Perhaps  they  will  mei 
Mr,  Love-lust  and  Mr.  Live-loose,  Mr.  Blind-man,  Mr.  No*goo^ 
Mr,  Heady,  Mr,  Liar,  Mr.  Cruelty,  Mr.  Implacable,  and  all  Jor 
Bunjan's  jurymen  wandering  about.  Adicn,  Vanity  Fair*  Sat 
IttshttSj  lad  tic  nunc  alios. 

As  for  the  adjoining  Don  Quixote-street,  so  called  from  the  ni 
merous  windmills  which  once  croi^Tied  the  bill  at  the  base  of  whul 
is  Vanity  Fair,  the  place  from  its  surroundings  has  gotten  a 
name,  but  I  know  no  great  harm  about  it.  It,  or  rather  its 
zens,  take  too  much  to  drink  sometimes  ;  but  I  should  like  yd 
to  show  me  a  street  in  Imaginaiy  London  which  is  not,  from  tind 
to  time,  tipsy.  Most  of  the  houses  in  Don  Quixote-street  have  ci 
their  ground-floors  small  shops  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  honei 
trade,  mostly  of  a  minor  kind.  The  chandler,  the  sweetstuff  aH 
cheap  periodical  vendor,  the  tobacconist,  the  toyshop -keeper,  and  tM 
oilman  abound.  There  are  many  public-bouses,  mostly  of  the  m 
adorned  pothouse  category,  whoso  barmaids  do  not  wear  chignoii 
and  Grecian  bends,  and  whose  bars  are  not  decorated  with  Bohemid 
glass  and  artificial  flowers,  a  la  railway  refreshment  -  buffet.  ^ 
think  that  at  the  top  of  Don  Quixote-street  there  is  a  cheap  imdfii 
taker's  j  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  a  chimney-sweeper  hangs  oi 
his  sooty  banner  on  one  of  the  oetward  walls.  li\Tiat,  then,  distiJ 
guishes  Don  Quixote -street  from  any  of  the  slums  in  the  vicinityj 
I  will  tell  you.  It  contains  three  important  public  buildings-  Tl 
first  is  a  church,  ki  a  highly -decorated  style  of  architecture,  crectel 
I  apprehend,  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting,  by  ghosti 
ministrations,  the  superabmnlant  naughtiness  of  the  locality  ;  (I 
second  is  an  enormous  foreign  cafe  and  restaurant  j  the  third  ii 
casino.     They  say  that  the  last  is  a  verj*  wicked  place-     I  am 
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fied  in  this  particular  respect  to  Bpoiik  with  authority  on  the 
for  I  don't  dance,  and,  even  as  a  Bpectator,  I  have  not  been 
|p  liie  Royal  Pantile  Rooms  for  years.  But  of  this  I  am,  from  a 
iOifftwluU  lengthened  acquaintance  with  ^  life'  in  it:^  worst  shapes, 
pertun:  that  the  least  objectionable  form  of  dissipation  is  that  which 
p  associated  ^dth  dancing;  understand  me,  I  don't  mean  ballet 
itfienig.  The  ballet  is  Satan's  favourite  game ;  and  wlien  he  wishes 
to  ^  especiallj  seductive,  he  puts  on  silk  satin  smalls,  and  capers 
in  »  breakdown,  I  mean  ball-room  dancing,  whether  the  ticket  of 
^Amission  be  a  guinea  or  twopence  ;  good,  serious,  rough-and-tumble, 
]«in*)iands^  cross- to*partncrs,  up-tbe-middlc-and-dowTi-again  danc- 
ing. Sailors,  when  they  are  ashore,  are  apt  to  lead  somewhat  loose 
ttes;  bat  I  believe  they  would  fall  into  a  great  deal  more  mischief 
^IIm  they  actually  do,  did  they  not,  so  soon  as  they  land,  set  to  the 
i;l*Mid-toe  and  the  double-shuffle.  People  often  dance  the  drink 
Itlie  debauchery  out  of  their  heads  under  the  stimulus  of  an  ex- 
iitiag  and  innocent  amusement ;  and,  while  I  should  be  glad  to 
!  Vanity  Fair  yet  farther  improved,  I  would  tolerate,  in  moJera- 
ifift,  the  dancing-booths.  Humanity  icon^t  be  good,  preach  at  them 
will;  but  quadrilles  and  polkas,  deceutly  conducted,  may 
aes  take  a  good  deal  of  the  sting  out  of  that  everlasting  rat- 
[  Ibottke  in  Vanity  Faii\ 
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IV.  OUVEE  Wekdell  HOLMEa. 

If  it  were  not  that  Dr,  Holmes,  m  one  of  his  most  amusing  pieces 
of  satirical  verse ,  expresses  strong  objections  to  the  *  mony-sided* 
man,  we  BhouUl  be  disposed  to  adopt  that  title  in  preference  to  any 
other  for  his  own  sobriquet. 

If  we  want  a  sound  and  capable  English  opinion  npon  his  hghter. 
verses,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  preface  of  Lrjra  Ek(}*nituirum^ 
wherein  ^Ir,  Frederick  Locker ^  with  reference  to  i^ers  dc  sociH^p 
alludes  to  Dr.  Holmes  as  *  perhaps  the  best  living  writer  of  this 
species  of  verse/  Our  own  Miss  Mitford,  also,  is  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise.  A  critique  upon  his  works  fills  several  pages  of  her 
Rat'olketions  of  a  Literary  Life^  wherein  she  speaks  of  him  as  an 
original  for  whom  we  can  find  no  living  prototype,  unless  w*e  travel 
back  as  far  as  Pope  or  Dryden,  while  even  then  w^o  should  miss  the 
colour  of  bis  nationality.  As  a  sermon  on  teniperanco  she  prefers 
his  *  Lines  on  Lending  a  Ptinch-bowr  to  all  the  temperance  songs 
in  the  ivorld,  and  she  is  probably  right  in  so  doing. 

So  much  for  one  facet  of  our  many-sided  diamond.  As  for  the 
medley  called  the  Autoerat  of  the  Break  fa  ^t-Tfihlt\  which  consti- 
tutes so  diversilied  and  daiuty  a  dish,  the  English  public  can  refer 
to  its  own  experience  as  a  voucher  for  its  genuine  qualities,  for  the 
book  has  passed  through  several  editions  here,  and  is  deser\*edly  a 
favourite  wherever  it  goes.  By  what  name  can  we  label  such  a 
production  as  this  ?  It  is  a  compound  of  critical  essay,  of  humorous^ 
satire,  of  deHcate  and  pathetic  romance,  of  quaint  and  out-of-the*  ■ 
way  studies  of  human  nature,  of  the  deepest  thoughts  and  the  most 
fanciful  easy  WTiting,  with  a  poem  about  every^  twentieth  page*  and 

scarcely  half- a- page  ^rithout  a  hm-moty  or  sometlung  worth  remem 

bering. 

We  are  not  near  the  end  of  Dr.  Holmes's  qualifications.  He^ 
has  been  a  law  student,  but  law  he  relinquished  for  medicine.  He^ 
is  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  ha%4ng  been  in  practice  for  thu-ty^^ 
or  forty  years.  He  has  delivered  lectures  on  homoeopathy,  of  whichrf 
he  is  the  implacable  opponent ;  as  also  a  long  string  of  prize  dis— « 
eertations,  addresses,  and  essays;  and  he  can  make  the  most  deli^fc^ 
ciously  candid  revelations  about  his  own  lectures  that  we  have  eve:^^ 
met  %vith.  His  criticisms  are  most  trenchant,  and  must  exercise  ? 
beneficial  eficct  in  pnining  the  over-luxuriance  and  wildness 
literary  efibrt  in  a  young  country.     The  giving  of  five  lectures 
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mtk  for  one  season  suggestcid  to  him  somo  ideas  on  lectures,  which 

im  dareeav  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  conscience  of  many 

AH  itinerant  preacher,  or  of  any  one  who  has  to  travel  the  same 

raiaid  in  any  branch  of  life  over  and  over  again.     '  A  new  lecture,' 

be  rsmarks^  *  is  just  like  any  other  new  tool.     We  use  it  for  a. 

wbile  with  pleasure.     Then  it  blisters  our  hands,  and  we  hate  to 

ioiieli  it.     By  and  by  our  hands  grow  caUons,  and  then  we  have  no 

longer  any  sensitiveness  about  it.  .  .  ,  A  lecturo  doesn't  begin  to 

get  old  until  it  has  passed  its  hundredth  delivery ;   and  some,  I 

Udnk,  have  doubled,  if  not  qoadnipled  that  number*     These  old 

leetarea  are  a  man's  best,  commonly ;  they  improve  by  ago,  also, 

Bke  the  pipes,  fiddles,  and  poems  I  told  you  of  the  other  day.    One 

learns  to  make  the  most  of  their  strong  points  and  to  carry  off 

their  weak  ones— to  take  out  the  really  good  things  which  don't 

t«ll  on  iha  audience,  and  put  in  cheaper  things  that  do.     All  this 

degrades  him,   of  coiurse,  but  it  improves  the  lecture  for  general 

deliv^y/     This  stiikes  us  as  a  truth  with  which  many  wi-iters  as 

well  as  lecturers  must  be  acquainted.    It  is  a  pity  that  this  shoidd  be 

BO«  bat  it  seems  to  be  paH  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  modem  times  • 

to  reduce  all  things  to  one  dead  level  of  uniformity  and  monotony. 

It  is  only  by  doing  work  for  the  general  mass  of  the  people  that  a 

man  can  live,  and  so  his  work  must  be  brought  down  to  their  level, 

wnik  then  he  has  no  time  or  elasticity  left  for  maturing  any  special 

otTBcherchi  production  of  his  brain.    Dr.  Holmes  then  proceeds  to 

mn  amusing  theory  of  *  averages*  with  regard  to  audiences.    He  tells 

na  ti,at  f}j£j  avcragi'  intellect  of  five  hundred  persons,  taken  us  they 

not  very  high.     Then  he  finds  audiences  most  a^;v^ul  in 

formity.     An  assembly  in  a  town  of  New  York  or  Ohio 

^_;li  or  cry  at  just  the  same  places  of  a  lecture  as  one  in  any 

Scw-England  town  of  similar  size,    *  Even  those  little  indescribable 

ittovemonts  which  a  lecturer  takes  cognisance  of,  just  as  a  driver 

notices  his  horse  cocking  his  ears,  are  siu*e  to  come  in  exactly  the 

*aine  place  of  your  lecture,  always.*  Dr.  Holmes,  we  should  imagine, 

Jfiust  have  got  to  his  most  callous  and  mechanical  manner  of  deliver- 

^  a  lecture,  and  must  be  repeating  it,  say,  for  the  hundred-and- 

^ieth  time,  before  he  is  sufficiently  at  home  to  be  addressing  his 

*Qdienee  and  making  so  many  observations  at  the  same  moment. 

^^t  it  is  very  carious  what  a  power  the  brain  has  of  relegating 

^Uuliar  work  to  its  more  mechanical  processes,  leaving  to  the  ima- 

^^ative  and  higher  faculties  to  follow  out  their  own  purposes  un- 

^'  '       In   taking   up    our   parable    upon   such   a   many-sided 

^^  — ;,^.J  as  Dr.  Holmes,  we  are  alloiving  ourselves  somewhat  to 

^'^ift  from  the  professed  subject  of  this  article — his  novels.     But 

^^otnring  in  America  holds  a  much  more  prominent  position  than 

^^th  as ;  they  have  there  much  leas  novel-writing  and  much  more 

^^toring  than  we  have.     Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  th^^ 
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Avill  deliver  their  novels  in  the  form  of  lectures.  One  of  the 
acts  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  was  to  read  portions  of  his  novels, 
both  here  and  in  America  ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since  a  novel 
was  read  out  from  heginning  to  end  hefure  a  select  audience  across 
the  Atlantic,  But  in  this  latter  case  the  circumstances  were  pecu- 
liar :  some  of  our  readers  may  remember  them.  Charles  Reade, 
being  arraigned  on  account  of  one  of  his  novels  on  the  score  of  im- 
propriety, caused  it  to  be  read  aloud  before  the  court  by  an  actor  of 
stentorian  voice.  Should  this  sort  of  thing  become  common,  the 
circulating  Hbraries  will  have  to  look  out  fur  themselves. 

We  ourselves  have  been  told  interesting  stories  by  American 
lecturers.  One  informed  us  of  a  magical  process  of  concentrating 
an  audience  into  a  focus,  against  which  the  full  force  of  oratory  was 
to  be  directed;  and  the  larger  the  assemblage  the  more  power  was 
the  lectm-er  conscious  of.  A  lecturer  again,  but  this  was  one  of  a 
very  special  order,  had  the  sensation,  even  when  speaking  extem- 
pore, of  being  in  a  most  mean  state  ofmiiid,  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  comit  up  to  a  thousand  while  listening  to  the  very  words  self- 
uttered.  The  brain  is  truly  a  very  complex  and  uninteUigihle  ^ 
machine.  fl 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Holmes,  he  appears  to  find  his  lecturing  ^ 
focus  in  'bright  women's  faces.'      'Pick  out  the  best,*  he  says,   ,^ 

*  and  lectmre  mainly  to  that.*     Avoid  unsympathetic  and  expression 

less  faces—*  they  are  what  kill  the  lecturer.     These  negative  fg^^g,  , 
with  thek  vacuous  eyes  and  atony  hncaments,  pump  and  suck  th^^ 
wann  soul  out  of  him  ;  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  lecturers  groi^»i^ 
so  pale  before  the  season  is  over,* 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  already  named,  Dr.  Holmes  iit_2 
also  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolog}^  at  Harvard.  Nor  U^ 
this  all — and  we  have  not  come  to  his  novels  yet,  *  He  excels  i^^E^ 
singiug  his  own  chanuing  songs,'  so  says  Miss  Mitford,  *  and  is  thcrz^ 
delight  and  ornament  of  every  society  that  he  enters,  buzzing  abo»^  .^ 
like  a  bee,  or  llottering  like  a  humming- bii'd,  exceedingly  diflicc 
to  catch,  unless  he  is  really  wanted  for  some  kind  act,  and  then  yi^ 
are  sure  of  him.' 

Before  entering  upon  any  detailed  criticism  of  his  novels, 
must  give  a  few  brief  specimens  of  his  happy  facility  in  occasiai 
verse.  The  following,  which  strikes  us  as  contaiuing  much  soi 
wisdom  in  very  few  lines,  is  from  a  piece  of  considerable  lea^  ; 
entitled  Untnla;  a  Ehyvied  Lesson,  The  poem  was  delivei^^^ 
before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  so  long  ago  ^ 

18-16.     Here  is  Dr.  Holmes^s  advice  to  his  age : 

*  Don't  catch  the  fiilgets  :  you  have  found  your  place 
Just  in  the  focua  of  a  iiervoua  race, 
Fretful  to  changCj  and  rahid  to  discuss, 
Full  of  excitemeotSj  always  in  a  fu»s 
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Thiuk  of  the  pntriiirchs ;  then  compare  as  men 
Tbe9e  leau'cbeek'd  maniAce^  of  the  tongue  and  pon  t 
Hun  if  jou  like,  but  trj  to  keep  your  bre&th  ; 
Work  like  ft  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death  ; 
Aiid  with  new  notiona^ — let  me  change  the  rule — 
Don't  strike  the  iron  till  it's  slightly  eool.' 

Ij  not  ibis  an  idealised  medical  prescription  ?  Dr*  Holmoa  belongs 
to  a  healUiy  and  comfortable  school  of  philosophy.  No  belicYer  he 
in  UieTaloe  of  nervous  excitements  or  raw  enthasiasm.  In  Astnea^ 
toother  long  poem,  we  fiud  a  morsel  of  muscular  Christianity,  served 
with  an  exceedingly  witty  pungency  ; 


*  Perhaps  too  far  in  these  conaiderate  days 
Has  patience  carried  her  Bubmissive  ways ; 
Wisdom  hag  taught  us  to  be  cahn  and  meek. 
To  take  one  blow  and  turn  the  other  cheek ; 
It  is  not  WTitten  what  a  man  shall  do^ 
If  the  rnde  cailiff  strike  the  other  too  I' 


*  By  the  white  neckcloth  with  its  straighten \i  tie, 
The  sober  hat,  the  Sabbath-si>eaking  eye» 
SeTere  and  smUeleaa,  he  that  nms  may  read 
The  item  disciple  of  Generate  creed. 
Decent  and  slow,  behold  his  Boleran  march  j 
SUent  he  enters  through  jon  crowded  arch. 
A  livelier  bearing  of  the  outward  maOf 
The  light-hued  gloves,  the  undevout  ratan, 
Now  smartly  raised,  or  half -profanely  twirl'd — 
A  bright  freiih  twinkle  from  the  week-day  world — 
Tell  their  plain  stor}'  ;^yes,  thine  eyes  behold 
A  cheerful  Christian  from  the  liberal  fold,* 

With  Miss  Mitford's-  brief  description  of  Dr.  Holmes's  personal 
arance,  given  above,  to  guide  us,  we  should  say  that  in  the 
portion  of  the  fragment  just  quoted,  he  has  bad  his  eye  tamed 
some  degree  upon  himself;  at  all  events  the  picture  of  the  'cheer- 
Christian'  harmonises  very  well  with  Dr.  Holmes  as  generally 
ien  through  the  medium  of  his  hooks*    And  no  unpleasant  picture 
is :  we  are  rather  partial  to  cheerful  Christians  ourselves. 
Hero  is  some  more  of  his  thought  following  a  similar  direction, 
^om  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  -  Table:    'How  curious  it  is 
tlmt  wo  always  consider  solemnity,  and  the  absence  of  all  gay  snr- 
priaea  and  encounter  of  wits,  as  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  future 
life  of  those  whom  we  thus  deprive  of  half  their  faculties,  and  tlieu 
ctD  blessed  !     There  are  not  a  few  who,  even  in  this  life,  seem  to 
■  ^  preparing  themselves  for  that  smOeless  eternity  to  which  they 
B^odk  fbrward,  by  banishing  all  gaiety  from  their  hearts  and  all 
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Apropos  of  Dr.  Holmes*s  views,  we  may  quote  a  few  lines  from 
^  (Fninia,  wherein  comparison  is  made  between  two  individuals         y 
of  somewhat  opposite  tendencies: 
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joyousness  from  their  countenances.  I  meet  one  such  in  the  street  | 
not  unfiG quell tly,  a  person  of  intelligence  and  education,  but  who  i 
gives  me  (and  all  that  he  passes)  such  a  rajless  and  chilling  look  of  J 
recognition — ^something  as  if  he  were  one  of  Heaven*s  assessors,  f 
^€ome  down  to  *'doom**  every  acquaintance  he  met — that  I  have  I 
Dmetimes  hegun  to  sneeze  on  the  spot,  and  gone  homo  with  a  I 
violent  cold,  dating  Irom  that  instant.  I  don't  doubt  he  would  cut] 
his  kitten's  tail  off,  if  he  caught  her  playing  with  it.  Please  tell] 
le,  who  tayght  her  to  play  with  it  ?'  This  paragraph  is  a  perfect  | 
example  of  Dr.  HolmcB's  manner  of  writing*  His  thoughts  are  | 
always  the  reverse  of  meagre,  they  are  brought  out  definitely  and  ] 
clearly,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  polished  and  finished  by  a  J 
sly  and  genial  turn  of  hiimoiu*. 

Sala  says  Holmes  is  essentially  what  is  termed  a  *  fimny  fellow.'^ 
This  is  a  very  inadequate  epithet  for  our  good  Doctor,  hut  for  many] 
years  his  own  circle  of  fiiends  thought  him  so  witty  that  they  never! 
dreamed  him  capable  of  graver  or  continuous  work.  He  was  bril-  J 
liancy  and  sparkle  in  perfection^  they  allowed;  but  when  solid  and] 
lengthy  volumes  appeared,  they  were  qnite  astonished. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Atlnntk  Monthly  a  new  era  began  I 
in  Dr.  Holmes's  literary  career.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  a  wit,  but  j 
he  considerably  enlarged  his  scope  and  ceased  to  be  merely  witty. J 
His  friends  considered  this  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  that  it  eonld] 
not  last  long ;  but  at  the  present  time  we  find  Dr.  Holmes  still  a  | 
contributor  to  the  Atluntic  Monthly ,  and  his  writings  continue  toj 
improve. 

Instead  of  improve,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  keep   to  their  J 
standard,  for  to  our  fancy  Br.  Holmes  has  never  gone  beyond  the  | 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast -Table  for  real  power  and  unflagging  j 
vivacity  and  originality.     And  we  suppose,  after  all,  this  book  of] 
many  colours  may  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  novel.    It  has  characters, 
a  scene,  and  a  plot*     The  scene  is  a  boarding-house,  and  the  plot     . 
is  a  love-affair.     The  characters  are  very  various.     There  is  oar  fl 
friend  tlie  Autocrat,  himself  anonymous,  but  in  proprid  persondg  ™ 
and  very  intimately  connected  with  a  Professor,  who  never  appears 
personally  on  the  scene,  but  whose  good  things  we  enjoy  just  the 
same.     There  is  a  divinity  student,  and  there  is  '  the  young  fellow 
whom  they  call  John.*    We  have  also  a  temporary  boarder  from  the 
country,  *  consisting  of  a  somewhat  more  than  middle-aged  female, 
with  a  parchment  forehead  and  a  dry  Miile  jYisette  shinghng  it,  a 
sallow  neck  with  a  necklace  of  gold  beads,  a  black  dress  too  rusty 
for  recent  grief,  and  contours  in  basso-reliero,'     We  must  not  for- 
get *  the  old  gentleman  opposite,'  nor,  last  but  not  least,  the  pale 
schoolmistress  who  so  often  paces  alone  *  the  long  path/  and  fijida 
it  at  last  lead  so  mysteriously  into  the  long  path  of  love. 

The  plot,  however,  in  this  volume,  is  very  faintly  marked ;  but  j 


Dr*  HohngtH  has  the  rare  faculty  of  keeping  up  tbe  reader's  interest 

wfth  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  complicated  mackmery.     His 

wt^  MB  80  easy  and  varied^  his  turns  of  thought  are  so  brilliant  and 

,  and  genial  humour  and  playful  satire  so  colour  all  his 

lliat  onr  pleasure  in  reading  his  books  never  for  a  moment 

The  jaded  reviewer  of  the  day,  who  has  a  bushel  of  novels 

kroQgbt  befofre  Mm  every  week  which  must  be  read  and  commented 

Qpoo,  lias  not  the  same  lively  enthusiasm  for  romance  as  the  young 

Mm  Just  adtnitted  to  the  glowing  field  of  the  circulating  library;  but 

wm  hm9e  seen  such  jaded  reviewer  take  up  a  novel  of  Dr.  Hohnes^B, 

and  read  it  for  pleasure,  and  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Wbeii  we  have  onco  read  a  book  of  Dr,  Holmes's,  we  may  take 
it  up  at  any  time,  and  read  a  page  or  two,  or  a  chapter  or  two,  with 
a  eastainly  of  falling  upon  some  racy  observation,  some  woudroualy 
fongent  but  delicate  aud  mirthful  morsel  of  satire,  some  thought 
ienaasly  worth  remembering.     He  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  di- 
,  bat  there  are  many  highly-esteemed  prosers  iu  whose  volumes 
is  Dot  half  the  wisdom,  the  concentrated  experience,  and  the 
MggestivenesB,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  chapter  of  Dr.  Holmoa's- 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast -Tabic  is  so  rich  in  good  things, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  from  it :  one  does  not  know  where  to  be- 
gin.     The  following  paragraph  is  a  noticeable  mixture  of  mcdically- 
fiaeiiued  thought  on  social  matters,  with  Darwinism,     It  is  sage, 
and  to  same  extent  true  : 

*  We  are  forming  an  aristocracy,  as  you  may  observe,  in  this 
oomitry — not  a  grat id-Dei ,  nor  a,jurc-divino  one — but  a  de-facto 
n^per  stratum  of  being,  which  floats  over  the  turbid  waves  of  com- 
l^nOQ  life  as  the  iridescent  film  you  may  have  seen  spreading  over 
^ptte  water  about  our  wharves^very  splendid,  though  its  origin  may 
luiTe  been  tar,  tallow,  train-oil,  or  other  such  unctuous  commodities, 
...  Of  course,  money  is  its  comer-stone.     But  now  observe  this. 
Money  kept  for  two  or  three  generations  transforms  a  race  ;  I  don't 
mean  merely  in  manners  and  hereditary  culture,  but  in  blood  and 
bone*     Money  buys  air  and  sunshine,  in  which  chiltlren  grow  up 
■Bore  kindly,  of  coui'se,  than  iu  close  back  streets ;  it  buys  coun- 
try places  to  give  them  happy  and  healthy  summers,  good  nursing, 
good  doctoring,  and  the  best  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton.     When  the 
chickens  come  to  market— I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not 
I  waa  going  to  speak  of.     As  the  young  females  of  each  suc- 
if©  season  come  on,  the  finest  specimens  among  them,  other 
lUngs  being  equal,  are  apt  to  attract  those  who  can  aford  the  ex- 
fansive  luxury  of  beauty.     The  physical  character  of  the  next  gene- 
xatian  rises  in  consequence*  ....    The  weak  point  in  oiu-  chryso* 
aristocracy  is  the  same  I  have  alluded  to  in  connection  with  cheap 
diOMipsnL.     Its  thorough  mn        id,  its  high-caste  gallantry,  are  not 
00  manifest  as  the  plate-  windows^  and  the  more  or  less 
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legitimate  heraldry  of  its  coach-panels.  .  ,  .  , 
gild  their  spurs,  but  they  ueed  not  win  them 

If  gold  gained  hj  struggling  in  the  tallow-market,  or  by  a  Ini 
discovery  of  petroleum,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  sole  basis  of  progij 
towards  the  highest  type  of  hiimaDity,  the  true  ariatoi,  and  if  he 
ditary  facility  of  access  to  the  best  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton  is  t 
sole  prop  for  sustaining  such  type  when  once  produced,  we  i 
scarcely  expect  anything  more  to  come  of  it  than  such  pseudo-el^ 
tion  as  Dr*  Holmes  alludes  to.  Elsewhere  he  satirises  more  stroai 
than  in  the  above  paragi-aph  the  plate-glass  gentility  of  the  pin 
cracy.  Let  us  trj^  and  remember  that  such  couBtitute  but  a  porti 
of  American  society,  and  let  Dr.  Holmes  remember  not  to  call  sn 
portion  its  aristocracy.  • 

Perhaps  the  best  knoT^n  of  the  poetical  portion  of  this  Yolunwl 
the  wonderful  stoi-y  of  the  *  One-hoss  Shay/  We  will  quote  one  bii 
effusion,  however,  which  is  quite  as  amusing  in  its  way.  It  pf 
ports  to  be  by  an  old  Latin  tutor,  who  had  become  so  saturated' 
the  language  as  to  let  it  encroach  upon  the  purity  of  his  EngU 
The  poem's  title  is  * -Ei^tivation  :' 

^  In  can  dent  iro  the  eolur  tiplendour  flamee; 
The  foles,  langiiesceiit,  pen*!  from  arid  ramea; 
Hift  humid  front  iha  cive,  anheUng,  wipes 
And  drearaa  of  erring  on  ventiferous  ripea. 

How  dtilce  to  viv©  oecuU  to  mortal  cyea, 
Dorm  on  the  herb  with  none  to  supervise, 
Carp  the  suave  berries  from  the  crescent  vine, 
And  bibe  the  flaw  from  longicaudate  kine  I 

To  me,  alas,  no  venJurons  visioTia  come, 
Save  yon  exiguous  pool's  conferva -scum  ; 
No  concave  vast  rep-eata  the  tender  hue 
Ihat  lares  my  milk-jug  with  celestial  bin©  I 
Me  wretched  I     Lrct  me  cnrr  to  quercine  shades ! 
Effund  your  alblcl  haugtK,  lactiferous  niaidg  1 
O  might  I  vole  to  some  umhrageouB  clump, — 
Depart — be  off — excede,  evade,  erump  V 

Elalc  Vainer  is  a  novel  of  a  more  ordinary  and  less  lyrical  o> 
struction.  The  suggestion  upon  which  it  is  based  is,  howeverij 
say  the  least  of  it,  extraoi"dinar}\  The  question  raised  is  one  | 
deep  and  difficult  by  far  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  avert 
novel- re adiitg  class  ;  a  class  whose  greater  proportion  must  al^ 
consist  of  young  girls.  Such  a  subject  is  far  better  suited  to  I 
abstruse  medical  essay.  However,  the  covers  of  a  novel  appeal! 
be  omnivorous,  and  we  never  know  what  out-of-the-way  hypothi 
or  startling  theory  we  may  not  meet  with  therein.  Nothing  sed 
too  trifling  or  too  serious  for  a  novel.  i 

In  the  preface  to  his  succeeding  work,  the  Guardian  Angd,  i 
author  defines  the  idea  from  which  Ehie  Venner  originated*     1 
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sajs  Dr*  Holmes,  *  upon  an  experiment  which  Bome 
BcU  even  on  paper.     It  inuigiiieJ  an  iilicn  element  iotro- 
lB0Ad  into  the  blood  of  a  human  being  before  that  being  saw  the 
fit.    It  showed  a  human  natnre  developing  itself  in  conilict  with 
:  uphidinn  characteristics  and  instincts  impressed  upon  it  during 
f-natal  period.     Whether  anything  like  this  ever  happened,  or 
93ihle»  mattered  little ;  it  enabled  me,  at  any  rate*  to  suggest 
)  limitations  of  hmnan  responsibility  in  a  simple  and  effective  way/ 
I  plainer  terms,  a  woman  is  stung  during  pregnancy  hy  a  rattle- 
e,  and  her  daughter,  Elsie  Yenner,  exhibits  in  consequence  cer* 
J  (iaract^ristics  belonging,  or  attributed  to,  the  loathsome  reptile. 
-  tiB  hope  that  such  a  result  is  impossible  ;  we  may,  at  all  events, 
guice  that  the  Elsie  Venner  of  the  story  is  at  length  enabled  to 
f  off  the  hideous  influence.    Worked  up  with  consummate  ability 
atory,  and  so  surrounded  mth  vigorous  pictures  of  life  and 
Qorous  studies,  that  we  lose  the  bareness  of  the  underlying  idea, 
r  speculation  is  yet  of  somewhat  too  grave  a  nature  for  a  romance. 
Tlie  real  purpose  of  this,  and  its  companion  volume,  the  Guar- 
i  Anffd^  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the  latter^  and  as 
ling  of  this  undercurrent  is  made  obtrusive  in  the  stories,  *  the 
majority  of  those  whom  my  book  reaches,*  says  Dr.  Holmes, 
\  being  preface-readers,  will  never  suspect  anything  to  harm  them 
the  simple  facts  of  the  nan'ative.'     This  purpose  is  a  *  pro- 
l  against  the  scholastic  tendency  to  shift  the  total  responsibility 
i  human  action  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite  ;'  and,  lest  people 
ild  be  alarmed  at  such  doctrine.  Dr.  Holmes  is  careful,  both  here 
I  elsewhere,  to  define  it  more  strictly.     He  does  not  desire  to 
moral   obligation,   he  remarks  in  the  Atitocrat,  but  to  de- 
J  it.     This  is  rather  a  heavy  subject  for  a  magazine,  still  for  us 
» appreciate  these  novels  properly,  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  more 
^Dr.  Holmes's  explanations.      *  The  fluent,  self-determining  power 
an  beings,'  he  observes— and  with  this  power  wo  are  more 
ar  under  the  term  free-will — *  is  a  very  strictly  limited  agency 
I  universe-  The  chief  planes  of  its  enclosing  solid  are,  of  course, 
aisation,  education,  condition.*     In  simpler  words,  we  do  not 
where  we  shall  be  born,  how  we  shaE  be  educated,  or  in  what 
iition  in  life  we  shall  he  placed.     We  can  now  proceed  to  the 
>re  particular  consideration  of  the  Giutrdian  Aufiti,  which,  how- 
ler cUtficult  may  be   its   underlying  idea,   is   overlaid   with  such 
bmorous  description  and  fanciful  play,  that  we  may  easily  forget 
sre  is  anything  of  an  abstruse  nature  connected  with  it. 
The  motive  of  the  Guardian  Atigel  is  one   thsit  comes  more 
.rly  within  our  experience  than  that  of  Ehie  Venner,     It  is  the 
cing  of  hereditaiy  quaHties  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
the  organisation  of  our  ancestors,  mental,  moral,  and  physical, 
our  own.     We  can  all  call  to  mind  exam[>Ies  of  children 
in»  Snttxflt  Vol,  X.  F.S,  Yol.  XX.  ^ 
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taking  after  their  parents  or  grandparenta.  We  ourselves  recoUi 
a  case  of  an  individual,  all  whose  ancestors,  so  far  as  he  co^ 
gather,  were  noted  for  Roman  noses  and  cnriouBly-Bhapcd  thurnli 
He  has  inherited  the  thnuih,  but  not  the  nose  ;  perhaps  some  of  1 
family  have  been  Idossed  with  the  Roman  nose,  but  the  ordina 
thumb  only.  This,  however,  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Dr.  Hohnai 
theory,  under  which,  at  one  period  of  the  individuars  developmeU 
the  nose  might  he  imagined  as  endeavouring  to  assert  itself; 
another,  the  thumb,  according  as  the  iuthieuee  of  this  or  that  rem  i 
ancestor  from  whom  these  peculiarities  were  derived,  was  in  the  j 
cendant.  We  are,  however,  scarcely  doing  Dr.  Hohnes  justieeJ 
this  illustration.  It  is  in  the  mental  and  moral,  or,  to  speak  gem 
rally,  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  that  he  makes  the  hereditary  inflaeiii^ 
acting  upon  the  individual,  and,  as  it  were,  battling  for  suprema4 
And  this  inner  and  unseen  part  of  our  nature  is,  of  course,  mi 
more  plastic  than  the  organism  composed  of  bones  and  muscles 

In  the  preface  to  the  Gnardiftn  Autjd,  we  find  quoted  a  st«4 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  in  illustration  of  this.  It  is  afl 
bratal  wTctch  in  Newhaven,  who  was  abusing  his  father,  when  '4 
old  man  cried  out,  ''  Don't  di-ag  me  any  further,  for  I  didn't  drag  ^ 
father  beyond  this  tree.'* '  ' 

In  the  development  ofMptle  Hazard,  the  heroine  of  the  Gtm 
dvin  Atfffel,  the  force  of  hereditary  influences  is  shown  in  acti4 
Ann  Holyoake,  a  Puritan  martyr,  whoso  portrait  is  preserved  by^ 
family,  is  one  of  those  who,  under  the  hypothesis  that  '  some^ 
least,  who  have  long  been  dead,  may  enjoy  a  kind  of  secondary  m 
imperfect,  yet  self-conscious  life,  in  these  bodily  tenements  whJ 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  excksively  our  own,'  forma  ^ 
element  not  to  be  tost  sight  of  in  determinmg  Myrtle's  growth  m 
development.  There  was  a  resemblance  between  the  features  of  t3 
martjTed  lady  and  of  Myrtle's  mother,  and  a  tradition  had  alwa 
existed  in  the  family  that  the  spirit  of  the  martyr  exercised  a  sorfl 
supervision  over  her  descendants.  Another  ancestor,  being  soM 
thing  akin  to  the  *  spiritual  medium'  of  the  present  day,  was  accu^ 
of  sorcery  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Another  was  Judith  PridaJ 
famous  beauty  of  the  richest  and  most  vigorous  tji^e.  A  tinge' 
abonginal  blood  is  brought  into  the  family  by  the  mamage  of  Jet 
my  Withers  to  the  russet-cheeked  Virginia  Wild,  of  which  coupJ 
througl)  their  offspring,  Candace,  Myrtle  is  the  granddaught^ 
Jeremy  Withers'a  first  wife  had  been  a  *  delicate,  melancholic  gil 
who  matured  into  a  sad-eyed  woman,  and  bore  him  two  childre 
both  of  whom  inherited  her  temperament.*  One  of  these,  Sileoa 
Withers,  is  Myrtle's  aunt,  and  has  the  charge  of  her  bringing-ia 
the  child's  father  and  mother  having  died  young  in  India,  where  fli 
was  born.  Silence  Withers  is  one  of  those  negatively  virtuous  p^ 
sons,  who  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  be  positive  in  either  got 
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Dr.  Holmes  is  very  fon J  of  putting  down  to  their  right 

tin  Nature  such  emaciated  characters,  who  g^t  credit  for  good* 

BOB  irlien  the  truth  ia  that  their  nature  is  only  cold. 

ifjrtle,  the  child  born  amongst  influences  so  ciiriously  opposite, 

Ik  I  splendid  little  creature,  with  a  hright*red  lip  like  a  cherry,  and 

\g  will  of  her  own.     She  and  her  aunt  lAxe  naturally  opposing 

and  the  under-vitalised  spinster  in  compelled  at  length  to 

fitre  Qp  ail  hope  of  controlling  the  little  Tartar,  who^  as  she  grows 

Ip,  develops  a  symmetrical  figure,  fiue  features,  high-hred  grace,  and 

m  plamp  breast  like  a  partridge.  It  is  rather  hard  to  look  upon  such 

•a  one  and  say  with  Dr.  Holmes  :    '  This  body  in  which  we  journey 

meters  the  isthmus  between  the  two  oceans  is  not  a  private  carriage, 

bet  an  omnibus/     However*  Myrtle  does  not  suffer  much  finally 

irom  the  obtrusiTe  personalities  of  her  ancestors,  but  develops  into 

,  gnmd  creature.     Dr.  Holmes  has  without  doubt  the  faculty  of  de- 

aon.  Myrtle  is  of  the  type  which  he  appears  to  affect  the  most, 

example  of  that   '  muliebrity,  the  fact  of  which  femineity  often 

it  very  hard  to  accept/  and  whose  rich  physical  developments 

to  pinched  and  meagre  natures  *  as  in  themselves  a  kind  of 

against  propriety/ 

Dr.  Holmes*s  female  characters  are  always  typical*      Besides 

nee  Withera  and  Myrtle  Hazard,  we  meet  vnih  in  this  story  a 

laniber  of  feminine  portraits,  all  of  which  are  clearly  and  distinctly 

We  have  Susan  Posey,  nice-looking,  simple,  and  amiable, 

^  tc  unaffected  girl  of  a  narrow  and  ordinary  type,  pure,  sweet,  and 

Uuii>cect»  but  quite  inadequate  to  the  nature  of  Clement  Lindsay, 

3  ftcalptor,  a  young  fellow,  *  shapely,  large-nerved,  firm-tibred,  and 

i-fibred,'  with  a  *  three-story  brain/  to  ivhom  she  was  betrothed, 

I  who  afterwards  finds  his  proper  mate  in  the  heroine.     Another 

'  girl  in  the  story  is  of  the  patient,  self-sacrificing  order;  and  we  have 

sercral  slighter  studies  of  the  various  degrees  of  vulgarity  exhibited 

ifl  the  fashionable  young  ladies  of  a  city  school.     Of  characters  of 

I  other  sex  we  find  enough  to  suit  every  taste.     A  pair  of  par- 

s,  a  pair  of  doctors,  a  pair  of  lawyers — one  of  them  being  the 

k-brained  and  showy  William  Murray  Bradshaw,  who,  with  the 

^8ilence  Withers's  furtive  and  old- maidenly  cousin,  Miss  Cyn- 

^  Badlam,  intrigues  for  the  possession  of  IMyrtle  Hazard  and  her 

^perty,  and,  happily,  fails—a  deacon,  a  publisher,  and  a  young 

Ifoetaster,  who  ia  also  a  '  clerk'  in  a  general  dry-goods  *  store,*  and 

pijo  thronghout  the  volume  affords  Dr.  Holmes  opportunity  for  some 

f^ery  pretty  satire.  Do  these  not  constitute  a  sufficiently  varied  com- 

'  P&ny  ?  We  have  one  character  more  to  consider — the  guardian  angel. 

ITliis  mysterious  being,  who  exercises  so  much  influence  upon  the 

I  Depoine  of  the  story,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  martyr,  or  of 

•^idith  Pride,  the  famous  beauty-     It  is  not  Silence  Withers,  faded 

*^  aad ;  or  Nurse  Byloe,  Hibernian  and  amusing.     No,  the  guar- 


dian  angel  is  of  the  malo  sex.  Byles  GricUey,  A.M»,  is 
character  in  the  book.  An  old  college  tutor^  kind-hcartetl  and  cru3i 
with  not  quite  all  of  liis  vitality  absorbed  in  study,  bnt  a  residmim 
curious  practical  shrewdness,  ho  is  long-headed  enough  to  checkmi 
a  lawyer,  and  knowing  enough  of  human  nature  to  understand  t 
ways  of  yoimg  people  of  both  sexes.  He  makes  an  admirable  guardi 
angel,  and  saves  his  protegee,  Myrtle,  from  many  a  danger  to  whi 
a  girl  of  her  nature,  and  unprotected,  is  naturally  exposed.  He 
the  author  of  Thoughts  on  the  Universe ^  a  dead  book,  from  whi 
e  get  occasional  scraps  of  quotation,  and  we  are  in  no  danger 
ing  fatigued  by  cither  author  or  book.  Here  is  a  quotation  frl 
it,  which  *  old  Byles*  turning  over  its  pages,  now  many  years  oi 
feels  to  be  much  more  keenly  true  than  when  first  he  penned 
'  There  is  infinite  pathos  in  unsuccessful  authorship.  The  book  tl 
perishes  unread  is  the  deaf-mute  of  literature.  The  great  asylniq 
oblivion  is  full  of  such,  making  inaudible  signs  to  each  other  in  leil 
garrets  and  unattainable  dusty  upper  shelves,'  It  is  only  right  tl 
before  the  end  of  the  stoij,  Byles  Gridley's  book  should  begin  to 
appreciated,  and  be  brought  out  in  a  new  edition,  with  a  less  imp< 
ing  title.  He,  of  course,  revises  it,  and  his  second  thoiightB  i 
sometimes  rather  amusing.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  fi 
edition :  *  Marrying  into  some  families  is  the  next  thing  to  bei 
canonised;'  upon  which  Mr.  Gridley  comments  :  *  Not  so  true  li 
as  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  as  minuf  bhtddcrSi  hut  more pif{ 
Could  there  be  a  happier  or  wittier  illustration  of  our  social  epi 
than  that  conveyed  in  these  half-a-dozen  words  ?  Such  epigramu 
tic  turns  of  thought  are  Byles  Gridley's  (and  Dr.  Holmes's)  specia 
and  strongest  point. 

Finally,  as  he  objects  to  the  epithet  '  many-sided,'  we  must  i 
deavour  to  find  a  suitable  expression  for  Dr,  Holmes,  and  can  ol 
say  that  of  all  volumes  we  receive  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlanl 
he  provides  us  with  the  most  *  interesting/  and  we  hope  we  have] 
seen  the  last  of  him. 

KENINGALE  COOK,  B.A* 


SIE   rOISSON    D^AVEIL 


Introductyok, 

I  KB%TiR,  I  confess,  could  understand, 
Tbougli  very  earnestly  indeed  I  wisb, 

VTliy  OUT  good  neiglibonrs  in  the  Gallic  land 
Should  call  an  April  fool  an  April  fish. 

Yet  so  it  is ;  and  since  in  French  a  name 

Looks  than  plain  EngHsh  Tastly  more  pictorial, 

The  hero  whom  I'm  banding  down  to  fame 
I  garnish  with  that  title  piscatoriaL 

The  knight's  biography  may  make  you  lan^rh- — 
The  story  takes  yon  from  his  birthday,  in  its 

Wide  compass,  I'ight  down  to  its  epitaph — 

It's  not  a  lonoj  one.     It  \voii*t  take  ton  minutes. 


Fytte  ye  FmsT, 

r0I5lS0K*9  BIBTH  AND  nJLEVHOOD. 

Of  Fool-adelphia,  city  faii% 

Sir  PoissoD  a  pater  was  Lord  May'r : 

Perch*d  on  a  hills  high  crest, 
There  stood  the  mansion  fair  and  white 
^Vhere  fii'St  Sir  Poisson  saw  the  light ; 
*Twas  named,  with  his  adventures  quite 

In  keeping,  '  The  Mayor's  Nest/ 
Here,  on  a  genial  April  morn, 
Hig  worship's  son  and  heir  was  bomt 

And  what  can  be  more  fair  ? 
*  Neath  English  sky 
There's  naught  can  vie 

With  an  April  stui  and  air. 
As  we*re  bent  on  fun 
You'll  pardon  a  pun 
Now  and  then,  although  a  bad  un. 

'Twaa  a  son  with  an  o, 

Not  an  w,  you  know» 

And  heir  preceded  by  //,  although 
Not  sounded,  that  came  to  gladden 
The  very  worshipful  the  May'r, 
And  Lady  d'Aviil,  that  moi-ning  fair ; 
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But,  Bure,  of  arrangements  it  was  the  worst — 

Of  all  possible  days  for  being  bom. 

Some  one  selected  the  fatal  morn 
For  that  baby — April  the  1st. 

As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined, 
And  I  ask  yon  all  to  bear  in  mind, 
Thns  at  the  untset  it's  confess 'd, 
That  baby  born  on  the  hill's  high  crest 
Was  born  April  1,  and  in  a  *  May'r's  Nest.* 
No  sooner  was  Poisson  jmiior  dressed 
Than  then  and  there  he  began  to  protest, 
And  offer  eTcry  sort  of  resistance 
Against  the  ud  sought  boon  of  existence  : 

Turn'd  black,  torn'd  blue. 

And  did  all  he  could  do, 
By  going  into  many  a  fit  and  convulsion, 
To  oppose  being  kept  alive  on  compulsion. 

What  mysteries  are  those  budding  flowVs 
That  open  fair  on  this  world  of  ours ; 
And,  as  though  they  were  chill'd  by  its  wintry  breathJ 
Close  again  in  an  infant's  death  ! 
Strange,  O  strange,  that  inai-tyr- strife 
Those  innocents  wage  Hwixt  death  and  life ! 
Is  it  a  part  of  the  primal  ban, 
Breathed  upon  Eden-exiled  man, 
When  the  cherubim  llash'd  her  sword  of  flame, 
Barring  the  bright  home  whence  he  came? 
Is  it  a  part  of  that  ancient  flaw, 
That  these  innocents  fail  Hfe's  breath  to  draw  ? 
That  deep,  deep  secret,  who  can  tell  us  7 
Of  course  we  know  that  it's  certain  death 
If  the  lungs  respire  not  vital  breath ; 
And  BO  they  inflated  this  poor  little  fellow's 
With  air  supplied  from  the  kitchen  bellows. 
The  plan  was  tried, 
And  the  baby  cried,— 
A  certain  sign  be  had  not  quite  died. 
From  blues  and  greens  be  tum'd  to  yellows 
And  reds  ;  while,  thanks  to  the  kitchen  bellows, 
He  hvlhiw'd  amain, 
Though  he  seem'd  in  no  pain. 
Appearing,  as  far  as  he*d  power  to  explain^.l 
An  opinion  very  decided  to  give, 
*  It's  an  awful  bore  this  having  to  live  !* 
Perhaps  you  may  feel  inclined  to  say, 
A  suitable  motto  for  AH^ooU""  l^a;^- 
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Or  else,  when  this  little  tale  is  eBcled, 
Yon'll  say  his  wisoBt  act  he  then  did, 
When  he  tried  as  hard  as  a  hahe  could  try 
Each  plan,  as  well  as  each  colour — to  die, 
And  failings  did  all  he  could  do — ^cry  ! 

Poisson  junior's  bahjhood 

Did  nobody  but  his  doctor  good  : 

Himself  it  scarcely  could  serve  worse, 

And  it  nearly  kill'd  his  monthly  nurse. 

At  every  single  stage,  poor  eif, 

Ha  was  nearly  laid  on  his  infant  shelf: 

He  suffered  with  every  toosy-peg, 

As  though  he*d  been  cutting  an  arm  or  a  leg ; 

And  all  the  chicks  in  his  chicken*pox 

Seem'd  to  be  full-grown  Cochin  cocks. 

Bom  of  an  aldermanic  dad. 

What  an  appetite  he  ought  to  haye  had ! 

But  he  didn*t  care  a  rap 
For  any  infantile  luxury  : 
Butter  and  sugar  made  him  cry, 

And  he  tum'd  up  his  nnse  at  pap. 
They  tried  to  cram  down  his  infant  throttle 
Every  kind  of  feeding-bottle, 

Tried  it  hot  and  cool ; 
Ouly  one  thing  that  child  would  drink ; 
And  what  was  that  one  thing,  d*yoti  think  ? 

Nothing  but  gooseberry -/on/  / 
He  would  drink  it  cold,  or  drink  it  w^arm, 
Perhaps  the  name  had  a  hidden  charm ; 
At  all  events  it  did  him  no  harm,— 

An  efiect  the  nui'se  was  afraid  of. 
When  he  bolted  otF  the  earliest  spoon, 
She  thought  to  see  him  in  agonies  soon ; 
But  said,  when  she  saw  him  checkle  and  croon, 

*  What  can  his  inside  be  made  of?* 
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Fytte  ye  Second, 

SIB  POISSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGX  DAYS. 

So  Poisson  throve  on  his  gooseberry-fool, 
Grew  up  from  frocks 
To  trousers  and  socks, 
And,  in  due  course,  went  to  school ; 
Went  to  afford  an  illustration 
LOf  our  last  new  hobby — education, 
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Wliich  deals  with  ua  all  as  equals  titter, 

Tlie  priDce  in  tlie  palace  and  child  in  the  gutter. 

Awarding  every  rank  and  station 

By  competitive  examination. 

Into  this  educational  world 

"Was  our  poor  fool  Poissoo  d'Avi-il  hui'l'd, 

Destined  a  spectacle  to  afford 

Of  a  small  school- hoy  hy  a  whole  school  horeiL 

What  could  a  thorough -horn  April  fool 
Ever  expect  to  do  at  school  ? 
Banish'd  hy  birth  from  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
What  was  the  good  of  his  going  to  college  ? 
Poisson  was  always  the  boy  who  was  sent, 
For  the  sake  of  his  comrades*  meiTiment, 
For  the  ha'poiih  of  pigeon's  miik  (wild  colts !), 
Or  a  penn'orth  of  red-hot  thunderholts  : 
Whilst  every  night  of  his  life  he  was  fed 
On  that  fool's  tit-hit,  an  apple-pie  bed  ! 

At  Alma  Mater  'twas  still  the  same, 
Poisaon  was  everybody's  game  : 
He  was  the  one  on  whom  all  folks 
Play*d  their  stupidest  practical  jokes. 
There  was  one  point — and  only  one — 
Where  he  was  proof  against  their  fun  ; 
Though  trick'd  in  every  other  way, 
He  never  forgot  when  'twas  All  Fools'  Day ; 
Open  to  all  assaults,  as  a  rule, 
You  couldn't  make  Poisson  an  April  fool ; 
And  the  reason,  I'm  yery  much  afraid, 
W'^as  simply  tliis— he  was  reatly  made. 
And  some  folks  said,  they  were  not  u  few, 

As  puffing  shops 

Observe  of  their  slops, 
The  ready-made  article  ecjuall'd  the  new. 

However,  each  dog  has  his  day,-^ 

Poisson  at  length  was  dubbVl  B.A. 

He  was  weE  enough  read- — as  far  as  books  go — 

So  are  many  fools,  we  know ; 

But  Poisson  was  ponderously  slow. 

The  gift  which  d'Avril^s  nature  lacked 

Was  simply  '  gumption/  '  nous,'  or  tact ; 

The  gift — who  can  therewith  dispense  ? 

In  things  of  this  Ufe, 

Be  it  getting  a  wife, 

Scraping  the  fiddle,  or  blowing  the  fife. 
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Or  putting  an  edge  on  a  caning-knife, 
Or  only  steering  clear  of  strife  ? — 
The  preeminent  gift  of  Common  Sense  ! 
By  dint  of  constant  griud  and  toil, 
And  mack  consumption  of  midniglit  oil, 
He  managed  to  fill  with  facts  hia  heatl^ 
When  he'd  better  far  have  been  in  bed. 
Cramm'd  mathematics  and  sections  conic, 
To  neglect  of  matterB  gymnastic  and  tonic ; 
And  left  college  only  a  cleverer  fool 
Than  he'd  been  in  going  thither  from  school. 
Then,  as  babies  often  cry  for  the  moon, 
So  was  Poisson  sometimes  a  dangler 
After  the  glories  of  Senior  Wrangler; 
But,  alas,  his  hopes  were  damped  full  soon. 
When  he  found  himself  posted  as  Wooden  Spoon ! 
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Fttte  ye  Third. 


POtSSON'B  LOVE  STOBY. 


My  theme  is  loTe.     So,  since  I*m  going  to  range 

From  a  burlesque  into  a  mild  romanza, 
11*8  time  I  make  a  Bimnltaneous  change, 

From  tripping  measures  to  a  stately  stanza, 

Poisson'a  in  love.     His  love  I  won't  essay 

To  picture — short  and  crummy,  tall  or  slender — 

I  nerer  saw  her.     All  that  I  can  say 

Is,  she  w^as  certainly  of  feminine  gender. 

He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered — be  or  she. 

Which  was  it  first  who  Cupid's  contest  waged  ? 

What  Poisson  did  have  wiser  done  than  he — 

Look'd,  loved,  spoke,  simper'd,  popp'd,  and  got  engaged, 

I  own  it  sounds  a  little  business-wise. 

This  usual  precursor  of  all  marriage, 
"W^en  youths  and  maidens  often  one  descries 

Labelled  *  engaged'— just  like  a  railway  carriage- 
Yes,  Poisson  was  in  love ;  and,  as  s  child 

We  saw  him  suffer  from  his  ailments  sadly, 
•lost  so  his  heart-attack  was  no  ways  mild — 

Poor  simple  soul !     He  had  it  very  badly. 

To  paint  his  state  I  won't  essay  the  task, 

Mj  humble  energies  *tis  far  above. 
To  make  it  plain,  though,  I  would  simply  ask 

The  question,  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  7 
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If  so,  a  tmer  picture  you  will  get 

Than  any  words,  from  retrospection  cool ; 

And  then  I  ask*d  you  never  to  forget, 

That  Poisson  d' Avril  was  an  April  fool ! 

But  away,  away  ! 

It's  the  wedding-day  I 
My  excited  Muse  can  no  longer  stay, 
(For  the  Muses  were  spinster  ladies,  they  say ; 
And  nothinpj  sets  old  ladies  listening 
Like  a  wedding,  or  even  a  christening.) 
Up  from  the  old  church-tower  there  swells 
An  initial  preludo  of  wedding -bells  ; 

The  sun  is  mid-day  high ; 
Or  at  least  it  wants  but  a  (Quarter  of  noon, 
And  Poisson  d'Avril  is  there,  poor  spoonj 

Looking  BO  nervous  and  shy. 
It  is  a  shame,  I'm  bold  in  stating, 
To  keep  an  expectant  bridegroom  waiting, 
And  men  began  to  scoff, — 

Both  Poisson's  '  best,* 

And  all  of  the  rest, 
"Who  had  come  to  see  him  *  turned  off/ 

11.50,  the  ladies  giggled; 

55 J  they  audibly  sniggled; 

^\liilc  Poisson  in  an  agony  wiigglcd. 
Noon-tide  struck  on  that  spring  day  cool, 

And  there  in  the  church 

Was  he  left  in  the  lurch, 
Once  more  an  April  fool ! 
He  had  selected,  strange  to  say. 

For  the  awful  process  of  taking  a  wife. 
That  day  so  decisive  in  his  life, 
The  fatal  epoch  of  All  Fools'  Day ! 


Fytte  ye  Last. 

FOISBON'S  BACHELORHOOD  ASD  DEATH* 

Fool'd  to  the  last,  and  cruelly  sold, 
Poisson  went  to  his  mansion  cold, 
Went  to  grow  up  a  bachelor  old 

There,  on  that  hill's  high  crest ; 
To  rent  his  woes  on  the  empty  air, 
W^ith  the  spirit  of  solitude  haunting,  where 
One  woman's  preBcnce,  bright  and  fair, 

Existence  might  have  blest. 
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^3.0"^  many  a  heart  thus  darkly  gi'opes 
^^-^^ttjd  the  shadows  of  blighted  hopes, 

VaniBh'd  all  earthly  Hght 
^?^^*"om  out  a  life  grown  cold  and  dim, 
J-  ti.  ^t,  but  for  some  wayward  her  or  him, 

Might  have  been,  0  so  bright ! 
,^^_«lnk  of  this,  flirts,  ere  ye  play  your  part 
^'^^ith  that  delicate  thing,  the  human  heart ! 

Think  of  it,  thoughtless  girls  ! 
J[-  li.ink  of  it,  men  !  there  are  masculine  flirts, 
^*"^^    inexpreesibles  and  shirts, 

Just  as  in  jupous  and  cm*ls, 
^^ften,  upon  reflection  cool, 

In  later  life  that  lady  fair 
Sigh'd  for  the  ruin  she  wrought,  though  *twere 
^:nly  the  heart  of  a  fool. 
^^or  ruin  it  was  :  a  sileut  sorrow 
^lark'd  the  *  to-morrow  and  to-morrow* 

Of  poor  Sir  Poissoo^s  life. 
•tic  suffered  horribly  from  the  blues, 
-^Jid  put  in  the  Matnmonial  News 

An  advertisement,  *  Wanted  a  Wife  !' 
-^e  was  answered  for  fuii  by  a  gli'l  at  school : 
He  went  betimes  to  the  trysting-place,— 
'Twas  the  same  sad  day,  the  same  sad  case : 
Be  was  made  an  April  fool ! 
^Whether  it  was  being  once  more  sold, 
Or  the  fact  that  Sir  Poisson  had  now  grown  old, 
Or  that  spring  momiDg,  unusually  cold, 

I  really  can*t  decide  ; 
But  raid  the  east  wind's  doleful  sough, 
Poisson  took  a  terrible  cough, 
Which  during  the  year  {juite  carried  bim  off, 

And  next  April  the  Ist  he  died. 
But  as  death's  not  a  suliject  to  make  you  laugh, 
Let  me  conclude  with  his  epitaph ; 

'Tis  hke,  in  a  certain  way, 
To  the  elegy  w^ell  known  to  fame, 
Penn'd  on  a  youth  without  a  name, 
By  the  poet — Mr.  Gray. 

Hero  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  youth  to  iiime  who  might  perhaps  have  gi-owu ; 
But  evil  influences  spoil'd  bis  birth, 
~     And  April  Fools'  Day  marked  him  for  her  own. 
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ExTKE^ES  meet  even  in  gardeiimg,  the  oldest  of  the  arts.  At  th 
time  when  its  practice  baa  become  most  formal  and  artificial,  d( 
lighting  in  geometrical  arrangement  of  beds  and  harmonious  8ele( 
tion  of  colours,  a  revolt  is  making  head  very  successfully  againi 
these  refinements,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in  towai'ds  a  more  simpi 
and  natural  method.  Lord  Bacon  would  have  sympathised  greatl 
with  this  movement.  He  speaks  of  a  kindred  folly  in  gardeninj 
'  the  making  of  knots  or  figures  with  divers  colom*ed  earths/  wil 
contemptuous  iudifFerence ;  *  they  be  but  toys ;  you  may  see  i 
good  sights  many  times  in  tarts/  But  he  is  careful  to  include,  i 
his  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  *  the  heath  which  I  wish  to  b 
framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildness/  and  then  he  p 
scribes  for  it  thickets  of  sweethrier  and  honeysuckle,  abundance 
violets  and  primroses,  little  mounds  set,  some  with  wild  thymes 
some  with  pinks,  some  with  germander,  and  so  forth,  *  being  withi 
sweet  and  sightly,*  till  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  philosophic  states- 
man, like  the  Epicurean  poet  of  Rome,  walking  amongst  his  Jloral 
treasures  and  revelling  in  their  Cfq)ta  uarlum.  It  is  indeed  a  natarai 
consequence  of  the  present  return  of  the  national  taste  to  nature  h 
poetry,  painting,  and  amusements,  that  the  same  feature  should  hi 
prominent  in  tbe  gardening  of  the  epoch.  Men  are  tired  of  th< 
grand  Italian  style,  with  its  teiTacea  and  statues,  its  temples  ani 
vases  ;  as  well  as  of  the  Dutch  practice  of  clipping  yews  and  hollu 
into  monsters,  according  to  the  dogmas  of  the  topiarian  art  whi« 
was  in  vogue  in  England  with  the  early  Georges,  Even  the  o 
arrangement  of  a  garden  in  formal  walks,  clipped  alleys,  auA 
smoothly  shom  bowling-green,  which  found  favour  with  our  ancestor 
has  been  discarded;  though  Scott  constructed  a  bowling-greem 
Abbotsford,  and  the  modern  game  of  croquet  bids  fair  to  rend& 
level  lai\Ti  a  regular  feature  in  oveiy  garden  for  years  to  cod 
Nature,  however,  like  the  beauty  immortaUsed  by  Horace,  in  I 
simple  native  charms,  is  always  most  attmctive  to  a  pure  tas  "" 
The  influence  of  fashion  may  for  a  time  repress  her  fascinations,  b^ 
they  are  too  iiTesistiblc  to  suffer  more  than  a  temporary  repul^ 
During  the  last  thirty  years  the  tendency  of  aU  asthetical  stud:^ 
has  been  naturalistic,  and  men  have  been  strongly  tempted  by  bi 
writers  as  liingsley,  Tennyson,  and  above  all  Ruskin,  to  seek 
healthy  and  unsophisticated  inspii^ation  in  the  beauties  of  woodlji— ^ 
and  sea  scenery-  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  country  has  invaoC 
tho  trim  precincts  of  the  pleasauncc,  and  that  a  cherished  p^ 
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ty  «  garden  at  present  is  the  waste  and  shady  corner  which 
to  be  its  mhhish-heap  and  eyesore.  It  is  impossible  to  open 
iny  periodical  which  treats  of  gardening  without  finding  hints  and 
£iectioixa  respecting  the  culture  of  the  Tivild  garden,  Mr.  RobinsoHj 
ill  his  fflW  Gardens,  has  put  together  an  admirable  compendium  ^pf 
inibfmation  on  all  that  concerns  the  subject.  Withont  invading 
Us  pravinco,  or  trespassing  on  the  charming  wilderness  of  flowers 
which  he  teaches  ns  how  to  create,  vre  purpose  to  throw  out  a  few 
pncticul  hints  for  those  who  without  much  expense  would  utilise 
•ny  waste  comer  of  a  garden,  and  provide  themselves  with  a  peren- 
nkl  source  of  de%ht.  Indeed,  the  special  beauty  of  a  wild  garden 
in  oar  ^es  is,  that  amusement  and  recreation  can  be  found  in  it  at 
aD  seasons,  and  it  ooght  to  be  so  arranged  that  it  should  never 
allogetber  without  flowers,  leaves^  or  berries. 
There  are  a  few  principles  to  he  carefully  observed  in  laying-out 
a  wild  garden.  It  matters  not  how  large  or  how  limited  he  its  area, 
lether  it  be  flat  or  elevated,  for  luckily  every  feature  of  it  can  bo 
lously  made  use  of,  but  a  single  artificial  touch  is  fatal  to  its 
.  Bockwork  that  has  evidently  been  constructed,  fragments 
masonry,  gurgoyles,  pinnacles,  and  the  like,  must  be  wholly 
'ed.  They  arc  like  *  the  little  rift  withiu  the  lute*  that  ren- 
oll  its  melody  inharmonious.  Such  artificialities  provoke  imme- 
4ate  comparison  mih  the  spar-grotto  and  rock  work- screens  of  the 
ittired  tradesman's  snbiurban  villa,  or  with  the  groups  of  seaweed 
*od  shells  gummed  on  paper  and  suspended  round  the  walls  of  sea- 
fiia  lodgings,  which  so  greatly  offend  the  eye  with  their  contrast  to 
Mtee  without,  Again^  the  waUis  which  intersect  it  ought  not  to 
«  Blade  of  gravel,  nor  must  they  too  be  trimly  swept,  or  edged  with 
or  tiles.  The  earth  should  only  be  trodden  and  beaten  into 
I,  and  tho  leaves  which  will  accumulate  on  theoi  during  autumn 
to  lie,  imless  they  become  unsightly  heaps.  Too  many  rustic 
again  or  summer-houses  wiD  somewhat  impair  the  wilder- 
Nature,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  stimulated,  not 
^proved. 

If  the  situation  admit,  nothing  is  so  chaiTuing  as  to  have  water 
^troduced,  either  by  a  runlet  or  pond  ;  anything,  however,  in  the 
**pe  of  a  squared  basin  or  formal  receptacle  is  to  bo  studiously 
*^oidcd.  What  is  being  constructed  is  not  a  show-garden  so  much 
**  a  haunt  dear  to  meditative  minds  and  lovers  of  natural  beauty ;  a 
*^tttidise  in  short,  as  the  old  Greeks  would  have  termed  it ;  a  grove 
?^Uich  Romans  might  have  deemed  sacred  to  Faunus,  Picus,  and  the 
"*-*i7ads-  Nor  must  its  owner  fancy  that  it  can  be  soon  finished; 
**^  great  charm  of  the  wild  garden  is,  that  it  admits  of  every  new 
*«Tiib  or  flower  found  in  the  fields  during  his  rambles  being  ti-ans- 
*^ntdto  its  precincts,  and  added  to  the  imprisoned  beauties.  Thus, 
^««id(»  being  a  delight  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  such  a 
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garden  becomes  a  valuable  instructor  in  tlio  habits  of  flowers, 
an  appendage  to  his  regular  garden,  which  no  person  of  poetical 
artistic  tastes  ought  lightly  to  forego.  One  of  the  first  botanisti 
the  day  possesses  a  most  interesting  pleasaunce  of  this  kind.  Mi 
artMly  and  yet  naturally  constructed,  it  contains  every  vegeti] 
curiosity  which  its  owner  has  discovered  or  purchased  through^ 
the  country.  All  otir  native  ferns,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  m 
varieties  and  abnormal '  sports/  which  diligent  culture  or  careful  aeli 
tion  has  procmrcd,  may  be  seen  under  its  umbrageous  trees,  < 
perfect  nursery  of  is^ild  plants,  nettles,  briers,  thistles,  &c.,  all'l 
them  most  beaotifiilly  variegated,  and  only  obtained  by  years* 
searching,  also  flourishes  in  it.  Multitudes  of  rare  and  curious  plij 
have  been  skilfully  introduced  ;  the  green  rose,  whose  petals  bi 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  a  hunch  of  sepals ;  the  umbfd 
plant;  the  tree  ivy;  all  sorts  of  cut-leaved  and  gaily-painted  tri 
and  sbruhs,  till  the  collection  has  become  unique,  and  a  rani 
thi'ough  it  is  a  treat  to  eye  and  mind  alike.  A  wild  garden,  w| 
it  thus  reflects  its  owner's  tastes,  is  the  most  charming  of  kl 
recreations ;  and  whenever  he  goes  away,  in  some  sort  it  goes  wj 
him,  for  he  can  always  find  a  new  snbject  to  add  to  his  domains* 
stonecrop  thus  brought,  say  from  Dfracombe,  or  a  tuft  of  mo< 
campion  from  Helvellyn,  recalls  the  dehghts  of  the  summer  holi( 
for  many  years,  as  often  as  the  eye  falls  upon  it. 

Such  a  garden  as  we  have  described  is,  however,  too  Ml 
specialties  to  commend  itself  to  any  one  save  a  real  lover  of  plan 
on  account  of  any  wonderful  contrivance,  adaptation,  or  abnor^ 
structure  which  they  may  exhibit,  rather  than  for  their  bright  N 
or  rich  fragrance.  The  generality  of  men  and  women  resort  N 
garden  as  to  a  lonnge,  and  variety  in  colom*  and  form  is,  perhapftp) 
they  care  about,  as  these  requisites  rest  the  eye  and  insensibly  €$ 
the  mind.  Let  us  try  therefore  to  suggest  a  method  by  whid 
wild  garden  which  shall  possess  these  qualities  may  easily  be  0 
structed.  Around  most  country  houses  extends  a  belt  of  shnibbl 
or  a  naiTow  plantation.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  ad^ 
tageously  used  for  the  pnrpose  by  cutting  down  a  few  trees  here  i 
there,  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  belt,  and  running  a  sl 
ous  path  through  it,  which  may  be  broad  enough  for  two  persooij 
walk  abreast,  or  (which  is  preferable)  just  sufficient  for  the  solil 
rambler.  A  rustic  seat  or  two  must  be  erected  at  suitable  spoti 
possible  where  a  view  is  commanded,  or  where  the  underwood  oj 
out  a  glade  or  meadow.  Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  for  si 
than  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  have  been  cut  down,  sawn  inl 
convenient  height,  as  all  artificial  features  must  be  especially  avoiJ| 
Those  who  have  seen  the  composite  lengths  of  roct^v^ork  which 
piled  op  at  Kew,  and  covered  with  Alpine  and  other  plants, 
once  recognise  the  execrable  violation  of  taste  which  wop 
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Feonstructions  to  be  introduced  in  a  scene  consecrated  to 
ran  beauty.  A  few  hillocks  should  then  be  thrown  tip 
in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  to  tho  path,  and  of  dif- 
3,  so  as  to  vary  the  uniformity  of  the  ground >  and  secure 
for  displaying  the  ferns  and  wild  plants,  wliich  must  next 
illy  dotted  over  them,  wliile  the  level  ground  should  gra- 
etrpi^ted  with  periwinkles  (green  and  variegated),  primroses, 
y,  &e,  &c.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  secure  the  perfec- 
srild  garden.  We  have  such  an  uotended  realm  ourselves 
net  is  ever  suffered  to  touch  it),  and  esteem  it  one  of  the 
lolaoee  of  country  life.  It  serves  a  meditative  mind  for  a 
tid  the  tired  spirit  for  the  pleasantest  of  retirements,  Un- 
such  a  pleasaunce,  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  should  be- 
person  fond  of  studying  vegetable  growth  and  physiology. 
wrote  over  the  door  of  his  study,  *  Let  no  one  ignorant  of 
enter  here/  over  the  portals  of  the  wild  garden  might 
msed  the  iuscriptioD,  *  Let  no  one  enter  except  he  know  a 
any.' 

vet  wild  garden  rises  before  the  mind's  eye  in  treating  of 
ct^  which  was  arranged  on  a  very  different  and  more  expen- 
than  the  last- mentioned  one,  hut  which  w^as  superior  to  it 
respects »  notably  so  in  the  protection  which  it  afforded  to 
tender  plants.  It  belonged  to  a  clergyman,  who  owned  a 
1  flower-garden.  Being  fond  of  work,  in  coojunction  with 
he  excavated  the  whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn,  to  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  in  an  irregular  curve,  throwing  the 
I  banks  on  the  edges  of  the  cutting,  and  in  some  places,  in- 
loUow  thus  made,  in  the  form  of  rough  heaps.  The  width 
tcavation,  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  was 
rom  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  varying  every  here  and  there 
t  monotony*  Rustic  bridges  w^ere  thrown  over  this,  and 
ith  ivy  and  honeysuckles.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  planted 
,oiuids ;  ferns,  stonecrops,  orpine  and  Alpine  plants  were 
introduced,  and  a  small  nmlet  diverted  from  its  course 
ed  to  tumble  down  one  side  of  it,  in  a  mimic  cascade,  fringed 
r-loving  plants.  It  was  the  parson's  delight  to  lead  a  visitor 
Eiis,  and  at  the  end  to  cause  him  to  turn  a  corner  and  con- 
t  seemed  a  lake  at  the  termination  of  the  pleasannce,  but 
B  in  reality  an  ingenious  utilisatioo  of  the  village  horse- 
Che  whole  idea  was  unusually  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
it  was  designed,  to  form  a  home  for  our  native  wild  plants, 
formed  a  distinct    and  delightful  feature  of  the  vicarage 

Ity  will  be  experienced  in  getting  wild  plants  to  grow 

in  some  such  wilderness  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 

SftYe  in  yery  dry  seasons,  they  need  not  even  be  watered ; 
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the  trees  overhead  waidjDi^  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  snu,  1 
irig  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  by  the  passing  vapours  wb^xcsli 
they  distil j  and  drop  from  their  leaves  on  them.     "Wliere  ferns 
meant  to  grow  luxuriantly,  howeyer,  it  is  as  well  every  now  and  tli^ 
to  give  them  a  copious  watering  at  nightfall.     Every  autumn    I;] 
primroses,  violets,  &c.  may  he  divided,  and  the  offshoots  planted 
some  distance  from  the  parent  stock.     It  is  advisable  also  to  suffer 
the  dead  leaves  to  lie  where  they  fall,  as  they  shelter  the  tenderei 
species  during  winter,  and  enrich  the  ground  aftei'words  by  their  J 
decay.     Raking  them  up  involves  too  often  tearing  up  well-rooted  j 
specimens.      Indeed,  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  tho 
lovers  of  wild  gardens  that  gardeners  should  never  be  allowed  i4> 
enter  them.     They  are  certain  to  think  their  masters  lunatics  for 
preserving  and  propagating  weeds,  and  neglecting  the  ribbon  beds 
and  geometrical  aiTangement  of  bedding  plants  which  lie  so  close  to 
their  hearts,  hut  that  does  not  much  signify  if  they  can  only  be  kfl 
out  of  the  wilderness.     In  some  portion  or  aspect  of  the  wild-iiou 
garden  all  the  native  plants  which  please  its  owner  will  prosper; 
will  bo  for  him  to  learn  how  to  adjust  the  space  at  his  command  I 
the  conditions  each  family  of  them  requires.    And  this  renders  wrt 
in  the  wild  garden  the  best  possible  lesson  in  practical  botany, 

A  few  words  must  be  added,  in  conclusion,  on  the  choice  of  ^ 
plants  for  the  garden.     Bracken  and  ferns  will,  of  course,  be  la 
introduced,  with  ivy  and  honeysuckle  overhead.     Foxgloves  of( 
ferent  colours  (the  bees  will  effectually  mix  the  seed  annually)  i 
especially  effective  on  the  outskirts.     It  will  he  fomid  that  theyi 
not  prosper  well  in  too  shady  spots.     Periwinkles,  ground-ivy, 
veronicas,  violets,  tl'c.  will  fornish  the  necessar}- tints  of  blue;  wl 
the  pink,  campion,  lychnis,  soapwort,  tlx.  will  secure  shades  of  i 
Snowdrops  (single)  and  daffodils  (also  single)  will  flourish  well ' 
elevations  in  sunny  open  spaces.    Primroses,  however,  are  unriv« 
for  beauty  in  spring.     Plant  as  many  of  the  native  straw-colort^ 
flower  as  can  be  conveniently  procured,  and  intermix  here  and  tb^^^ 
a  few  plants  of  darker  shades,  pink  and  purple ;  in  a  few  years  t^I 
will  increase  sm-prisingly,  and,  owing  to  the  bees  mixing  their  pol^» 
will  flower  of  every  shade  between  pm-e  white  and  the  deepest  ci^'^ 
son*     The  wild  garden  is  never  more  attractive  than  in  March     ^^ 
April ;  when  these  are  blossoming,  wall-flowers  may  be  spari^^^y 
dotted  about ;  arahis  and  iberis,  alyssum  and  aubrietia,  'will  varie^^^ 
the  more  open  spaces ;   honesty,  with  its  mauve  flowers  and  cur^'^^^ 
bladder-like  seed  vessels,  is  indispensable  ;  the  sunroses  and  ck-^**- 
w^eeds,  but  especially  the  mouse-ear,  to  furaish  *  forget-me-nots       * 
happy  lovers,'  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten.      Thus  will  its 
sessor  rejoice  in  a  garden  which  offers  delight  to  sight  and  st:*^ 
over)^  month  in  the  year,  which  takes  care  of  itself,  nay,  which,  wittJ^"^ 
any  expense,  annually  grows  more  bcautifuL 

■^        ^  ^    °  M.  G.  WATKIN9,  M.J 
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Mrs.  Hardwicke  had  died  years  before,  when  her  youngest  c 
was  a  baby. 

Suddenly,  four  years  before  my  story  begins,  a  commercial  pi 
occurred  ;  credit  was  sbaken  all  over  tbc  country.  Many  firms  co 
not  stand  the  sbock ;  among  others,  Turner  and  Hai*dwicke*8  E 
vincial  Bank.  It  stopped  payment ;  the  creditors  had  a  meeiin 
three  of  them  undertook  the  management ;  affairs  were  wound  \ 
There  had  been  no  wild  specnlating,  so  ultimately  fifteen  shilli 
in  the  pound  was  paid ;  and  at  the  last  general  meeting,  there 
ing  a  balance  of  four  thousand  pounds  still  remaining,  the  credifl 
unanimously  agreed  that  this  sum,  being  too  small  to  be  diTil 
with  profit  among  bo  many,  should  be  presented  to  the  former  p 
ners.  So  Mr*  Hardwicke  at  sixty  found  himself  the  possesBOl 
two  thousand  pounds,  some  valuable  family  plate,  and  the  hBndai 
furniture  of  his  country-house.  i 

Many  men  npon  this  would  have  worked  and  raised  a  sed 
fortmie ;  but  his  unexpected  disaster  seemed  to  have  knocked 
intellect,  nay,  all  common  sense  and  manliness,  out  of  Balph  Hi 
wicke,  ] 

At  the  time  of  the  crash,  his  daughters  were  mere  girls — El| 
twenty,  Blanche  eighteen — inexperienced  girls,  knowing  nothin 
the  world  outside  the  circle  of  country  society  in  which  they  }h 
naturally  they  acquiesced  in  any  arrangements  their  father  mi 
In  their  feminine  department— the  management  of  the  house, 
curtailing  of  servants  and  expenses — they  saved  and  directed ; 
playing  talents,  energy,  and  self-denial  that  it  would  have  been 
for  all  had  Ralph  imitated. 

The  Hardwickes  moved  to  a  small  house  in  the  same  com 
and  Ealph  made  feeble  efforts  to  obtain  employment ;  writing  a 
letters  to  influential  friends,  asking  for  government  appointmei 
firmly  convinced,  as  he  applied  for  each,  that  the  place  would ' 
come  his,  though  frequently  not  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  1 
necessary  qualifications ;  then  sinking  into  despair  at  the  ans^ 
generally  a  kind  courteous  letter,  only  pointing  out  that  the  aj 
cant  must,  by  mle,  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman,  or  under  forty 
of  age,  or  mentioning  some  other  bar  which  ought  to  have  si 
Ralph  himself  before  applying.  So  the  Hardwickes  lived  for  moni 
At  first  the  girls  went  among  their  acquaintances  as  of  old,  tl 
in  their  innocence  of  the  world,  *  Why  should  our  being  poor  nil 
any  difference?'  It  did  though  ;  where  does  it  not?  Some  fiii 
were  very  kind,  others  grew  cold  and  flistant ;  somehow  the 
kindness  galled  the  proud  young  spirits,  unable  to  brook 
favour  that,  seeming  natural  in  older  days,  now  weighed  with 
power  on  the  hot  senaitive  tempers. 

It  was  with  more  relief  than  pain,  when,  startled  by  Ral] 
announcement  that  he  had  only  fifteen  hundred  ponnds  left, 
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agreed  to  leaYe  their  present  houee,  and  go  to  a  town  on 
}  tiaiborD  coasts  where  people  said  tilings  were  cheaper. 
Sttiiie  furniture  was  sold  (half  had  been  dispoaod  of  on  leaving 
tte  original  home) ;  the  money  so  obtained  took  them  and  their  re- 
^■^^g  bousehold  goods  to  the  little  watenng-phice.  Once  settled 
Ilil9»  Ellen  and  Blanche  held  many  consultations^  with  little  result, 
mt€  the  growing  conviction  that  they  must  depend  on  themselves 
iid  think  for  themselves ;  that  their  father  was  incapable  of  acting 
m  planning  with  the  least  judgment.  I  say  Ellen  and  Blanche,  but 
1kB  lalier  was  the  moving  spirit  in  all. 

Ellen  Hardwicke  was  a  pleaaing-looking,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired 
finnan^  with  little  remarkable  in  appearance  or  manner;  casual 
feqple  were  apt  to  forget  her  e3d8tence,  unaware  of  the  noble  spii-ifc 
B — the  spirit  that  bore  trials  so  bravely,  that  shed  a  comforting, 
tng  influence  around,  that  was  full  of  unenvying  admiration, 
tf  firong  deep  love,  for  the  sister  who,  throughout  her  life,  had  been 
[  ll  in  all  to  Ellen.  Blanche  returned  the  afiectioo  strongly,  though 
was  a  very  different  nature,  fiery  and  impulsive,  with  strong 
and  talents  of  no  ordinary  power,  joined  to  great  decision 
J  habits  of  quick  invention  and  resource ;  hers  was  a  character 
me  fitted  to  battle  ^dth  the  world  than  quiet  Ellen's ;  so  gradually, 
I  Iroables  increased,  Blanche  came  to  the  fore,  tiQ  she  stood  the 
IMtsal  director  of  ever}lhing ;  Ralph  being  only  too  thankful  to  lean 
other  decision  and  fearless  acceptanoe  of  responsibility — so  com- 
hrtible  to  his  feeble  indolent  nature— and  leaving  liim  the  grand 
^-ttotie,  if  things  went  VFrong,  of  'You  told  me  so,*  or  'Blanche 
mii  it  was  to  be  done,  so  i  did  it/ 

II  woidd  take  too  long  to  tell  how  things  grew  worse  and  worse ; 
kow  Ralph,  tempted  by  a  newspaper  advertisement — offering  thirty 
jercent — ilung  his  money  into  the  hands  of  a  plausible  scamp,  who 
,  Iw  the  first  quarter's  interest,  decamping  before  the  next  was  duo ; 
W  the  plate  was  pawned  bit  by  bit — Ralph  could  not  make  up  his 
Bind  to  saU  it  outright ;  how  often  they  moved,  selling  pieces  of 
rumitnre  at  each  move,  their  last  move  being  to  the  Heath,  a  cot- 
k'e  some  dozen  miles  from  London. 

All  this  time  the  money  grew  less  and  less,  tiU  at  last  Ralph 
^^•bM  only  count  ten  pounds,  and  the  last  month's  bills  unpaid. 
Hiri,  tbey  tried  to  raise  money  on  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  fm-niture. 
'^^*<r  nnmerous  efforts,  Ralph  came  home  (the  September  morning 
Qientioned  before)  in  despair,  after  a  visit  to  the  most  likely  money- 
^ieTf  a  man  reputed  to  be  enormously  rich.  Mr.  Hardwicke  sank 
^  a  chair- 

'  There,  it's  no  use,  he  won't  lend  the  money,* 

Blanche  started  up. 

*0,  papa!    it  seemed   all    settled  yesterday;    why  won't    he 
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*I  know  that/  Ralph  answered  moodily;  'but  he  won*t 
He  asked  how  it  would  be  repaid,  and  I  told  him  of  that  mon^ 
Stuart*s  hands ;  he  said  that  might  not  be  realised.  I  daresay  yi 
think  it  was  my  bad  management/ 

Blanche  was  too  anxious,  too  perplexed,  to  care  for  her  fath 
injured  tone,  as  she  would  have  done  at  another  time.  Ralph  al 
liked  to  think  his  daughters  blamed  him,  Ihongh  in  reaHty 
bore  with  him,  and  thought  and  worked  for  him,  as  few  would  I 
done.     Now  Blanche  exclaimed, 

*  But  Mr.  Stuart  will  pay,  he  must  before  twelve  months; 
you  only  asked  for  the  money  to  be  lent  till  then,  0,  surely  it 
be  managed.' 

'  I  did  my  best,  I  can*t  do  more.  I  don't  believe  you  could  B 
got  Stanton  to  lend  it  yourself  any  more  than  me  ;  but  I  wish  y( 
try,  you've  such  a  confident  way  of  speaking.  He  might  bel 
yon— he  didn't  me  ;  but  he  might  a  woman,' 

And  Ralph  looked  half-frightened  at  his  daughter  as  he  HI 
this  proposal.  He  thought,  *  If  Blanche  would  go  and  ask,  1 
her  good  looks,  and  the  way  she  ha^,  the  man  might  do  it  ;*  hn\ 
did  not  like  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words. 

Blanche  and  EUen  strongly  objected  to  this  idea,  natui'ally  i 
sidering,  if  any  of  them  had  to  see  money-lenders,  it  ought  to 
Ralph,  not  his  daughters ;  but  he  had  already  managed  so  ba 
besides  being,  as  Blanche  confessed  only  to  herself,  so  silly,  that 
one  saw  directly  he  could  be  taken  in  to  any  extent* 

So  at  last,  after  some  hours'  discussioD,  Blanche  agreed  t<i 
and  trJ^  She  felt  the  task  very  hopeless,  but  it  was  just  a  thai 
80  she  resolved  to  take  it. 

The  next  moniing,  Ralph  and  his  daughter  went  to  Londoiii 
drove  to  Sontbampton-street,  where  Mr*  Stanton's  office  wa». 
the  comer  of  the  street,  Ralph  got  out  of  the  cab,  and  started^ 
hack  to  the  railway-station,  where  his  daughter  was  to  reji 
after  the  dreaded  interview  was  over. 

So  alone,  with  a  brave  face,  but  a  sinking  heart,  Blanche  Hi 
wicke  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  mi 
lender. 

Chapter  JI, 

THE  MONEY-LEIfDBB. 

The  money-lender  rose.     There  must  be  some  mistake; 
eonld  not  be  the  money-lender — that  tall  handsome  man,  with  ii 
gray  hair,  whiskers,  and  monstache,  straight  well-cut  featareSi 
clear  complexion,  handsome  still  in  spite  of  his  sixty  years. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  face  was  prepossessing ;  it  require 
longer  inspection  to  detect  the  sharp  distrustful  look  in  the  fiwe  ej 
while  the  drooping  moustache  only  balf-concealed  the  thick-lip 
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jal  month  that,  to  a  keen  observer,  told  of  a  calculating  un- 

ilaim  career,  of  Tices  systematically  indulged  in. 

Sot  that  Blanche  saw  ail  this,  though  Henry  Stanton's  appear- 

actually  startled  her.     Where  was  the  little  snufify  -  looking 

I  with  sharp  ferret-like  face,  beady  black  eyes,  shabby  clothes, 

akinny  hands  perpetually  fumbling  gold,  or  the  hooked  -  nosed 

w^  with  gaudy  waistcoat  and  false  jeweh7,  that  somehow  formed 

he's  only  ideals  of  money-lenders  ? 
Mr.  Stanton  was  di*essed  in  an  irreproachably-fitting  frock* coat 
I  gray  trousers,  and  had  no  jewelry  apparent  save  two  ringg^ — an 
tkiiding  signet  on  one  hand,  while  a  magnificent  diamond,  very 
set,  sparkled  on  the  other.     He  looked  almost  gentlemanly 
|lie  rose  and  bowed,  his  face  scarcely  concealing  its  sm*prise*     It 
I  seldom  a  lady  visited  that  dingy  office  ;  never  before  had  such 
I  vision  as  Blanche  Ilardwicke,  in  the  splendour  of  her  young 
ft  appeared  there.    Now  that  she  had  got  there,  Blanche  hardly 
f  what  to  say.     She  stood  hesitating  ;  then  glanced  at  Stanton, 
\  he  would  ask  what  she  wanted  ;  but  he  only  drew  forward  a 
bir,  saying,  *  Pray  be  seated,'  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 
Blanche  was  horribly  puzzled,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  fright- 
Itoo :  a  strong  incluxation  possessed  her  to  run  out  of  the  room. 
[wu  mastered  hy  the  recollection  of  her  father,  of  their  poverty, 
dreadful  twenty-pound  debt ;  and  resolving,  - 1  will  speak ; 
>  hurt  me,'  she  began  : 
'Are  you  Mr,  Stanton  ?*     He  bowed. 
'I  am  Miss  Hardwicke.*     He  bowed  again. 
Why  did  he  bow  Hke  that  ?  why  couldn't  he  speak  ?     How  ag- 
itiDg  it  was  !     The  aggi^avation  did  good  though  ;  it  gave  her 
The  effort  to  conceal  her  fear  imparted  unusual  decision 
kW  manner,  whUe  her  voice  sounded  haughty,  almost  imperious 
fery  unlike  a  snppliant — as  she  spoke  ; 

•I  have  come  to  sec  if  anything  can  be  done  about  the  bill  of 
J  Mr.  Hardwicke,  my  father,  wants.     Can  you  not  advance  the 

f     She  paused. 

It  was  Stanton's  turn  to  feel  embarrassed.     It  was  a  very  dif- 

flt  thing,  refusing  i^fr.  Hard^vicke*s  security,  from  explaining  the 

Itter  to  his  daughter :  wliile  as  he  replied,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 

I  loTcily  face  before  him,  his  admiration  deepened,  till  his  words 

afused.     Overriding  everything  was  the  thought :   '  Wliat  a 

I  girl !  I  never  saw  any  one  like  her.     They  said  old  Hard- 

I  was  well  born  ;  his  daughter  might  be  a  queen.     And  they 

poor!'     These  were  Hem-y  Stanton's  thoughts;  his  words 


*  Indeed,  Jliss  Hardwicke,  I  am  ver}*  sorry.     I  discussed  the 
matter  with  your  father,  and  I  don't  see  quite  how  it  can  be 
[IftBged.     You  see,  I  might  never  get  a  farthing  back.' 
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Here  a  flash  ont  of  Blanche's  fine  eyes  warned  him  o| 


ground. 

*  I  don't  doubt  your  wish  to  pay — indeed  I  don't;  sd 
not  look  so  angry — bnt  many  things  might  happen.  In  1 
we  are  obliged  to  be  careful,  and  cannot  do  eveiylhing  we  liU 
I  should  like  to  oblige  such  a  beautiful  young  lady.*  V 

He  came  a  step  forwai^d,  strong  admiration  in  his  face 
hot  blood  rushed  into  Blanche's  cheek.  What  business  1 
man,  this  money-lender,  to  pay  compliments,  to  look  at  '. 
that  ?  She  had  come  to  talk  about  money.  She  drew  hei 
speaking  coldly, 

*  If  you  will  not  lend  the  money,  of  course  I  must  ap| 
where  ;  but  the  money  would  have  been  repaid,  or  I  wo 
say  so/ 

The  haughty  tone  said  plainly,  '  My  word  ought  to  be  e 
She  tumed  to  the  door ;  she  had  failed.  How  different  thi 
view  had  been  from  the  one  she  had  planned !  How  caref 
had  meant  to  have  stated  the  case ;  how  clearly  pointed 
secmity ;  how  thorooghly  convinced  her  hearer !  And  now  tl 
of  failme  weighed  painfully.  Half-way  to  the  door  she  e 
came  a  step  back,  her  face  softened,  an  imploring  look  in  t 
eyes;  and  in  a  voice  gentle,  almost  piteous  ; 

'  Can  you  tell  me  the  people  to  ask  ?  I  know  these  thi 
done.     Will  yon  not  help  me  so  far  ?' 

0,  why  did  ahc  do  it  ?  what  miserable  impulse  tempte< 
try  that  last  effort  ? 

All  through  the  strange  interview  three  ideas  had  hm 
lushing  in  Henry  Stanton's  brain — '  How  lovely  she  is  !*  ' 
position  her  beaut j'  and  blood,  with  my  money,  might  gain 
asks  for  this  paltr}^  sum.  H  tliousands  were  offered,  would  s 
them  7  would  they  tempt  her  ?' 

While  Blanche  stood  haughtily,  he  felt  he  dare  not  try — 1 
almost  hear  the  scornful  answer;  but  when  she  made  that  las 
- — when  the  hitherto  flashing  eyes  looked  up  at  him  gently, 
ing  his  help  *  just  so  far' — a  hot  flush  of  passion  swept  overt 
he  came  forward  with  the  air  of  a  man  resolved  to  strike  i 
blow  for  a  heavy  stake. 

'  I  will  help  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  There  is  one  waj 
will  not  Hlte  it,  but  it  will  secure  riches  and  comfort ;  &n 
you  can  wish/  He  looked  keenly  at  her ;  then  repeated :  ' 
— 'thousands  a  year  for  yourself,  to  do  what  you  like  with ; 
for  your  father  and  sister,  if  you  will  only  choose  to  do  it/ 

Blanche's  eyes  sparkled. 

*  What  is  it  ?     Tell  me.     I  would  do  anything — an; 
repeated,  flushing  with  excitement,     *  What  can  I 

*  Will  you  sit  down,  and  Usten  to  my  plan  ?' 
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■  Stmloa  came  and  stood  opposite,  his  eyes  fixed  on  ber  facoj 
noting kAeiily  everj*  expression.    Blanche's  was  an  easy  face  to  read; 

A$  h^  ncTtjr  schooled  her  iminilsive  nature  to  conceal  anything, 
mpus  sbarp  exporieaeed  man  of  the  world  read  every  expression  like 

■  *Mi9s  Uardwicke,  supposing  you  coald  become  very  rich  by 
bnn^  would  you  do  it  ?' 

^P4Hnie  looked  bewildered. 
W   'Marry!     Who?  what?* 

■  '  I  am  a  rich  man ;  will  you  marry  mo  ?  Stop  !  hear  me  out/ 
Bb  ho  8»w  the  indignant  refusal  rising  to  her  Ups,  *  You  promised 
Bd  listen  to  my  plan.  I  don*t  expect  you  to  agree  at  first.  I  know 
■imnot  what  you  call  a  gentleman  bora,  and  am  sixty,  and  all  that; 
Hut  jou  have  Wood  enough  for  both,  and  shall  have  money  to  buy 
■nffything  you  may  fancy,  everything  you  had  in  your  old  life  ;  ay, 
mfit  times  more — horses,  carriages,  jewelry.  I  will  put  it  plainly 
Hrfore  you.  If  I  give  up  business  to-morrow, — and  I  will  do  it ;  I 
Blow  well  enough  Miss  Hardwicke  will  not  be  a  money -lender's  wife ; 

■  almll  be  no  money-lender  when  you  mairy  me  r  believe  me,  when 
HkEbme  is  made,  few  care  to  impiire  how  it  was  done,— I  shall 
^H  more  than  two  huntlied  thousand  pounds — -mind,  that  is  ten 
Boosand  a  year — see  what  you  might  do  upon  that,  ^ith  your  beauty 
■M  connections.  Your  father  and  sister  shall  never  want  anjlhing. 
Bo  more  bills  of  sale,  no  more  seMiug  fm'niture/  He  had  plenty  of 
Bel,  that  man ;  he  saw  where  the  prospect  tempted,  and  pressed 
Bat  point :  *  Think,  you  can  give  what  you  please  to  them  ;  they 
BuJl  live  with  you,  if  you  like.  My  wife  shall  have  a  thousand  a 
Birpaid  to  her,  and  I  will  never  even  ask  how  she  spends  it:  won*t 
Brt  amply  provide  for  them  ?' 

■  He  paused.  Though  ambition  and  strong  sensual  admiration — 
Bn  all,  the  calculation,  '  Hero's  the  opportunity  to  get  the  vei^ 
Bpwant — handsome,  well-born — and  cheaply  too* — though  these 
^Biidned  prompted  this  strange  proposal^  he  was  not  all  bad,  tlus 
BiQey*lender,  in  spite  of  his  hard  pitiless  profession.  Now  a  feel- 
■g  of  pity  for  the  girl  so  plainly  asked  to  sell  herself — ^to  sacrifice 
Br  every  happiness  for  money — money  to  save  herself  and  family 
^^tole  over  him,  softening  the  business  tone  of  voice. 

■  'It  seems  hard  to  you,  but,  believe  me,  girls  marry  for  money 
Beiy  day,  and  are  very  happy,  and — and — *  He  hesitated ;  then 
ptmiced  till  he  stood  quite  close  :  for  once  his  face  looked  honest 

^i  true.     *  If  you  say  yes,  I  will  be  kind  to  you;  ay,  far  kinder 
lliaa  you  tliink  now  I  could  ever  be/ 

All  this  time  Blanche  sat,  outwardly  quiet,  passionate  feeling 
ittaldng  wild  work  in  her  mind.  At  first :  '  I  never  will  do  it !  Marry 
*iium  like  that — a  low-bora  disreputable  money-lender,  who  I  dare- 
**jrgot  his  money  by  taking  people  in  :  perhaps  he's  trying  to  take 
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mo  in.  I  don*t  believe  he  is  at  all  rich,  horrid  man !  and  ] 
Willie  iu  India.  I  won't  do  it/  Then :  '  What  shall  we  do  to 
the  money  ?  Papa  said,  if  Mr.  Stanton  wouldn't  lend  it,  no 
would.  Of  course  he  won't  eren  tell  me  who  to  ask  when  IVc 
fused  him*  And  the  butcher — how  are  we  to  pay  the  hill  ?  We  £ 
have  to  he  gOTernesses  ;  Nelly  said  it  would  come  to  that.  It 
kill  her  to  be  one.  If  the  man  was  only  a  gentleman  !  And  Wi 
I  know  he  likes  me,  hut  ho  could  never  provide  for  Nelly,  dai 
Nelly — ^though  he  and  I  might  get  on.  What  would  become  of  1 
Lots  of  people  marry  for  money  ;  are  they  all  miserable,  I  woik 
It  would  bo  nico  to  have  no  bills,  no  trouhlesome  tradesmen ; 
with  Nelly  and  papa  it  might  not  be  so  bad  ;  and  Willie  would  k 
I  was  obliged  to  do  it ;  I  Lad  not  given  him  up  really.  Won] 
he  very  liorrid,  I  wonder?    Would  Mr,  Stanton  heat  or  half  kill  n 

Ju&t  at  this  moment,  as  if  answering  the  unspoken  qoest 
came  Stanton*s  *  I  will  be  very  kind  to  yon ; '  and  looking  in 
face,  Blanche  almost  believed  him<  Almost,  I  say ;  there  was 
some  distrust.  His  quick  eye  noted  it — noted  that  his  cause 
nearly  won — and  spoke  quickly* 

'  Whatever  yon  decide,  I  will  lend  your  father  the  money 
came  to  ask  about,  if  only  to  make  you  think  less  hardly  of  me 

This  turned  the  wavering  scale.     To  the  momentary  thou 
•If  we  get  the  money,  I  need  not  marry  him,'  succeeded,  *  Wh 
shame  that  would  be,  when  it  really  is  generous  of  him !     He  c 
he  bad-hearted  to  oflfer  this,  when  he  can't  know  what  I  shall 
I  will  do  it.'    She  rose.    '  Yon  will  promise  about  papa  and  Elli 

The  tlusb  of  triumph  mounted  to  his  brow  ;  he  had  won, 

*  Certainly/  he  replied;  Vyou  shall  have  it  in  writing.  I 
not  expect  you  to  take  only  promises ;  everything  shall  be  di 
np,  so  that  a  lawyer  even  wonid  be  satisfied.* 

*  Thank  you,'  Blanche  answered  gravely,  putting  out  her  h 
As  Stanton  took  the  hand,  unth  old-fashioned  courtesy  raisi] 

to  his  lips,  one  of  those  flashes  of  hmnour,  that  sometimes  cone 
the  gravest  moments  from  the  heaviest  hearts,  struck  her.     *  ] 
odd  it  all  was  !  like  a  scene  in  a  bmdesqae/ 
a  merry  smile  parting  her  lips. 

'  Suppose  I  am  a  regular  virago  ?' 

Stanton  laughed  too, 

*  I'll  take  my  chance  of  that  t  you  don't  look  like  one? 

*  Ah,  but  looks  are  deceptive.' 
Her  ease  emboldened  him  ;  she  had  forgotten  the  man  was 

a  gentleman.     He  leant  forward  to  kiss  her;  Blanche  drew  h 
shuddering,  all  meiTiment  banished  now. 

*  Don't !   0,  don't  V    Then  recollecting  :   *  Indeed,  I  don't  n 
to  be  cross  ;   hut — hut' — she  looked  imploringly  at  him — *  do 
me  time  !     I  can't  reaUse  it  yet;  please  let  me  go  home  now/ 


She  looked  up  an 
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StftDtoD  saw  bis  mistake,  and,  'savage  as  be  felt,  kepi  bis  tem- 
per foaderfiilly.  It  galled  him  fiercely  to  mark  the  cbange  from 
tie  bright  haughty  girl,  who  had  faced  him  so  holdly  when  penniless 
indjiskiDg  for  money,  to  the  grave  embaiTaased  woman,  looking  at 
kiDJ  half-timidly,  speaking  so  hesitatingly,  so  plainly  feeling  the  de- 
endatlon  of  that  bargain,  though  she  was  to  gain  ten  thousand  a 
jm  by  it. 

To  Bkncbe^s  last  words  Stanton  answered  : 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Hardwicke ;  I  will  do  whatever  you 

He  went  to  his  desk,  wrote  a  few  words,  handed  the  slip  of  paper 

*  It  is  a  cheque  for  the  money  your  father  wants/  Then,  walk- 
jiUjtathe  window,  looked  out.  'Your  cab  is  at  the  door;  allow 
fWk  take  you  to  it.' 

Blanche  took  bis  arm.  At  the  door  she  paused,  and  put  out 
ler  hjuid. 

*  Thank  you  ;  yon  have  been  very  kind.  Please  don  t  be  angry, 
Iff  ttmfc  me  ungrateful.     Good-bje.* 

As  Henry  Stanton  stood  and  watched  the  cab  drive  away,  his 
^w  grew  black,  a  bitter  sarcasm  curled  his  lips,  and  he  muttered 
^twi^en  his  clenched  teeth, 

'  For  all  that,  she  thinks  she  has  sold  herself  to  a  sweep/ 


Chapter  III, 


THE  DIE  13  CAST. 


It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  Ralph  Hardwicke*s  exultation 

r^^le  never  thought  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  not  he^it  would 

j^^t  put  everything  straight,  would  save  them  all  ;  it  was  the  very 

r'^t  thin^  that  could  happen  ;  or  of  Ellen*s  strong  remonstrances,  of 

*-  '  protests,  of  her  agony  when  she  found  all  useless.     The 

.^^  i  showed  her  deep  sisterly  love,  the  more  Blanche  feit 

^^«good  the  money  would  do  for  Ellen,  the  more  she  resolved  to 

^^^<mie  Ellen's  comfort,  whatever  happened  to  herself.     Besides,  he- 

,5^T^  long,  Blanche  began  to  feel   the  advantages  of  wealth.     How 

^'iffirent  every  one  was !  the  tradesmen  so  civil.     The  butcher — 

*^*  -»e  dreaded  butcher,  who  would  have  his  hill  settled  by  a  certain 

!r^^y,  or  no  more  meat — now  sending  to  ask  if  the  young  ladies  would 

^^tke  some  particularly  nice  veal  he  had ;  and  hoping,  if  Mr.  Stanton 

^^^k  a  house  in  that  part,  as  he  had  beard  was  likely,  Miss  Blanche 

'^^Ottld  allow  him  to  supply  them. 

It  was  pleasant  to  order  now  dresses,  to  choose  carnages  and 
«OKw*s,  and  read  descriptions  of  largo  country-houses,  and  know  she 
m         ^gtit  choose  the  nicest ;  and  when  Stanton  was  not  present,  she 
^^      ^I^ite  enjoyed  all  tbis.     It  must  be  confessed  the  latter  was  ex- 
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tremely  liberal,  and  delicately  liberal  too ;  bent  on  making  all 
Hardwickes  forget  their  obligations  to  bim* 

Of  conrso  mere  admiration  for  Blanche  s  beauty  bad  origlnaUy 
prompted  Stanton's  proposal ;  but  as  he  saw  more  of  his  betrothed 
wife,  there  mingled  with  this  love  for  the  gti-l  herself — tho  generous- 
hearted  good-natured  Blanche,  so  full  of  kind  impulses,  so  tender  of 
other  people's  feelings. 

She  was  a  nico  woman,  and  her  face  was  only  one  of  many  good 
points,  Stanton  was  clever,  with  plenty  of  tact — tact  that  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.  He  strove  hard  to  ingratiate  himself^to  a 
certain  extent  he  succeeded.  Blanche  was  too  kind-hearted  to  re- 
main untouched  by  tJl  his  efforts  to  please  her,  so  gradually  she 
grew  to  look  upon  him  as  we  regard  a  rich  paiTenu  uncle — often 
tiresome,  but  meaning  so  well  that  we  put  up  with  the  irritating 
habits  and  odd  ways  for  the  sake  of  the  kind  feehngs  and  generous 
gifts ;  and  before  the  wedding-day  Blanche,  il'  not  happy,  was  con- 
tent- 

They  were  mamed — a  very  quiet  ceremony,  by  the  bride's  par- 
ticular desire — and  immediately  afterwards  Mr,  and  Mi's.  Stanton 
started  on  their  road  to  Paris. 

That  day  month,  Captain  William  Hume  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton from  India. 


i 


Chapter  IV* 

BLANCHE'S  HOME. 

A  LABOE  country-house  in  Moorshire,  built  of  warm  rhi  brick| 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  enclosing  a  paved  courtyard  on  one 
,  side  ;  on  the  other,  a  long  straight  fagade,  with  two  terraces^  sepii- 
K^ated  by  lines  of  stone  balustrades ;  below,  smooth  turf  dotted  witi 
flower-beds  tier  upon  tier,  sloping  down  to  a  broad  shallow  stream, 
the  boundary  on  this  side  of  a  rough  midulatiog  park,  stretching  many     . 
a  mile  away.     The  present  house  had  been  built  in  the  daj-s  of  the  m 
Stuarts — old  enough  to  be  picturesque,  not  too  old  to  be  comfortable.  ^ 
Indeed,  the  only  thing  venerable  about  Braesil  Coiu-t  w^as  its  Nor- 
man gateway,  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard  on  the  north  side ;  a 
gateway,  under  its  covering  of  i\7,  still  massive  and  strong  as  in  the 
days  when  it  stood  the  fit  protector  of  grand  old  Brassil  Castle, 
when  Sir  Eichard,  lord  of  Brassil,  was  first  favourite  and  chosen 
boon-companion  of  cowardly  treacherous  King  John. 

Ah,  through  what  perils  has  not  Brassil  passed  since  then  !  fire 
and  war,  storm  and  siege ;  for  it  stands  in  the  dear  old  north  comi- 
try,  and  on  clear  moon%ht  nights  from  that  old  gateway  has  issued 
many  a  stalwart  trooper,  bent  on  a  foray  over  the  wild  Scotch  bor- 
der. Into  how  many  hands  must  Brassil  have  passed  before  it  was 
bought  by  Mr,  Stanton,  the  rich  money-lender,  upon  his  marriage, 
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Hpioiiie  ihtee  months  ago !  and  the  old  gateway  stands  yet,  the  boHb^ 
W    memonal  of  ancient  glories. 

I  roder  this  gate^ray  drove,  one  chill  November  evenings  a  young 

I  man,  bound  on  a  visit  to  the  new  owner  of  Brassii*  It  is  cold  work, 
I  otting  in  a  dog-cart,  with  the  damp  mist  curling  ai'ound ;  but  it 
I  m  more  than  autumn  fog  that  struck  hea?y  and  chill  on  Willie 
I  Homers  heart  as  he  gazed  at  the  noble  pile  of  building,  now  warm  , 
I  and  bright,  with  lights  gleaming  from  every  window,  the  beau*ideal' 
I  of  comfbrfc  and  home.  His  gloomy  thoughts  betrayed  themselves 
I  in  cue  sentence,  muttered  between  his  teeth  :  *  And  she  sold  herself 
I   br this!* 

I        Ah,  not  for  this,  Willie  Hume  ;  not  to  obtain  this  did  the  woman 

I   yon  love  sell  herself;  but  to  escape  from  want,  from  poverty  you 

I    bale  never  known — poverty  from  which  you  made  no  effort  to  rescue 

I    Iff.    Hard  as  yon  judge  her  now,  she  would  have  stood  by  you  for 

I    ever,  had  you  said  ono  word.     True,  you  only  w^aited  till  you  could 

I    afford  to  marry ;  but  how  was  she  to  know  that  ?     No ;  you  left 

I    thtf  woman  you  loved,  and  who    loved  you,  to   struggle   against 

I    t>oterty ;  to  straggle,  not  alone  for  herself,  but  for  her  family  ;  left 

I    ter*  without  one  word.*     Can  you  wonder  that  when  the  tempia-  , 

f    tioo  came,  when  she  was  oflfered  the  way  to  escape,  to  provide  for 

bepself,  for  her  father,  for  the  sister  dearer  than  herself,  she  took 

"  ?  took  the  hand  that  held  out  riches  and  comforts  and  luxuries, 

■^d  married  Stanton,  the  money-lender. 

I        As  Captain  Hume  jumped  from  the  dog-cart,  and,  entermg  the 

r  hoQae,  proceeded,  with  the  help  of  a  footman,  to  divest  himself  of 

"^  greatcoat,  a  tall  man  came  through  a  side  door,  saying, 

*  How  are  you,  Captain  Hume  ?  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you. 
-^y  friend  of  my  wife*s  is  doubly  welcome/  And  Willie  Hume 
^^t  for  the  first  time  Blanche  Stanton's  husband. 

Before  he  could  reply,  his  hand  was  gi'asped  by  an  old  friend, 
^^iux  Hardwicke,  Bknche*s  cousin. 

•  Hullo,  Hume  !  it*s  awfully  jolly  to  see  you  again.  Come  along 
and  hare  some  brandy-and-water,  before  you  go  any  faiihor, 

ne  of  ns  have  been  shooting,  and  are  as  cold  as  charity,  so  we 
putting  warmth  inside,  to  prevent  our  catching  cold,  as  the  old 
'^'J^aes  say.     Come  along/ 

As  he  spoke,  Hardwicke  diew  his  friend  towards  a  half-opened 
^^K»,  calling  back,  as  he  entered, 

'I  say,  Stanton,  ifyouVc  going  to  the  drawing-room  tell  Blanche 
^^nae's  come,  and  if  she'll  come  and  mix  my  grog  she'll  see  him, 
y^  Mid  shaU  have  some  too.     Tell  her  so.' 

^B        The  two  young  men  standing  at  the  fireplace  laughedi  one  of 
^^HWn  exclaiming, 

H^V  *  We'll  see  if  either  of  your  inducements  will  bring  Mrs.  Stan- 
I         to;  hardly  the  grog, I  imagine*     You  needn't  bother  to  introduce 
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\i9,  Jack;  I  know  it's  Captain  Hume,  and  hell  soon  know  my 
nanie*s  Feathersione.'  Then  tuming  to  the  new-comer,  added, 
*  What  will  you  have  ?  here's  sherry  and  claret  and  brandy ;  I 
should  recommend  the  hrandy.  Yon  must  be  awfully  cold.  We've 
been  in  half-an-hour,  and  I  declare  I  feel  that  beastly  fog  stiU.' 

Meanwhile  Stanton  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  some 
dozen  people,  including  Ellen  Hardwicke  and  her  father,  were  assem- 
bled, and  jokingly  delivered  the  message  to  his  wife ;  adding  that 
her  cousin,  with  Lord  Featherstoue  and  Mr.  Gwyime,  had  come  in 
Bome  time  ago,  and  were  in  tho  gun-room,  and  now  Captain  Hnme 
had  joined  them.  Bknclte  answered^  *  I  will  go  and  see  what  they 
are  doing ;'  and  left  the  room.  She  did  not  go  straight  to  the  gun- 
room though,  but  up  to  her  own  room,  there  walking  up  and  down 
several  times,  trying  to  quiet  her  beating  lieart.  She  had  deter- 
mined to  be  a  fiicnd,  a  sister,  to  Willie,  when  she  asked  him  to 
come  to  Brassil.     This  was  a  curious  way  of  receiving  a  brother. 

The  young  men  in  the  gmi-room  were  stil!  talking  of  their  after- 
noon's sport,  when  there  was  a  rustle  of  silk,  the  door  was  pushed 
open,  and  there  entered,  first  a  white  Pomeranian  dog,  then  a  lady, 
and  following  close  a  magnificent  mastifi", 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  handsomer  far  than  when  we  last  saw  her  as 
Blanche  Hardwicke ;  and  now,  with  her  beauty  heightened  by  every 
advantage  of  dress  and  oniament,  she  looked  as  lovely  a  vision  as 
can  be  seen  in  this  world  of  ours. 

The  blue-silk  ilress,  with  its  long  sweeping  folds,  puffed  upper 
skirts,  and  body  covered  with  white  lace^  set  ofi'  the  taU  figure  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  must  have  taken  many  minutes  to  arrange 
those  golden  tresses  into  that  wonderful  wilderness  of  plaits  and 
curls.  The  whole  effect  was  charming,  so  was  the  beaming  smile, 
the  musical  voice. 

*  I  have  come  to  see  what  mischief  you  are  all  about.* 

Then  arose  a  chonis  of  many  voices,  which  served  to  drown  the 
whispered  words,  *  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad  you  are  come,'  that  thrillod 
through  Willie  Hume,  as  ifrs.  Stanton,  with  a  deep  hhish,  held 
out  her  hand.  Hume  held  the  hand  a  moment,  looked  in  Blancho*8 
face,  his  own  growing  deadly  pale,  then  dropped  the  hand  abruptly, 
and  turned  to  the  table. 

Mrs.  Stanton  stooped  to  caress  her  dog,  hiding  her  crimson  face 
in  the  noble  animaFs  thick  coat.  And  so  Blanche  and  Captain 
Hume  met  again, 

Chapteb  V, 

*  AND,  BKHOLD,  IT  WAS  A  DREAM.* 

'  I  CANKOT,  I  wUl  not ;  it  is  vdcked  and  ungrateful,  and  I  will  not 
do  it.* 

*  Ungrateful  to  whom  ?  to  the  money-lending  snob  you  call  hus- 
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"Mach  gTaiitude  you  owe  to  him  ;*  and  Gaptam  Hume^s  voice 
bard  and  scomfol, 

tiny  octagon  moniing-room,  filled  with  every  luxury  taste 
;ire  or  money  purchase,  sat  Mrs.  Stanton  in  a  low  chair  near 
the  fire  ;  the  exquisite  hothouse  flowers,  parian  statuettes,  and  dainty 
appintments  seeming  but  the  fit  surroundings  of  the  stately  figure 
and  lovely  face  of  her  who  sat  there,  the  mistress  of  aU ;  yet  despite 
beauty  and  position  and  boundless  wealth,  there  was  on  Blanche 
Sianton^a  face  an  expression  of  pain  and  perplexity  and  utter  misery, 
and  she  looked  imploringly  at  Captain  Hume  as  he  stood  before 
ber,  passionately  urging  his  suit,  while  she  repeated. 
'  I  cannot,  I  daro  not ;  0  Willie,  don't  ask  me  !* 

*  Blanche,  my  Blanche,  my  darling,  listen  to  me.  I  will  take 
Bach  care  of  you ;  what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of?  Come  ^nth  me  and 
be  my  wife/ 

*  I  ean*t;  O,  you  know  I  can  never  be  that ;  it  is  too  late/  the 
regretful  piteous  voice  repeated,  *  too  late.* 

*  It  is  not/  Hame  exclaimed.  '  Stanton  will  get  a  divorce — 
he  is  certain  to ;  he  must !  and  then  we  will  go  to  India,  and  be  so 
happy.  If  yon  care  one  hit  about  me,  you  can't,  you  won't  refuse. 
Say  yes,  Blanche/ 

*  Mr.  Stanton  wouldn't ;  I  know  he  wouldn't,'  the  wife  rejilied ; 
*and  it  couldn*t  make  it  a  bit  less  wicked  even  if  he  did/ 

'  Blanche,  why  did  you  ever  marry  him  ?*  Hume  asked  impa- 
tiently. 

'  I  couldn't  help  -myself,  indeed  I  couldn^t ;  yon  can't  imagine 
the  state  we  were  in ;  and  I  didn't  know  you  cared  so  for — '  A  sob 
choked  her  voice. 

Hume  stooped  down,  clasping  his  arm  round  her,  '  Never  mind 
what  is  past,  my  darling  j  make  it  up  to  me  now ;  you  can  if  you 
like.  We'll  go  to  India,  and  never  remember  there  was  such  a  man 
U  Stanton/ 

*  It  would  be  so  ungrateful,"  she  sobbed;  '  he  has  been  very  kind.' 
'  Kind !'  Hume  repeated  scornfully,   '  I  daresay  he  is  kind.    You 

he  hasn't  beaten  or  half-killed  yon  ;  as  if  one  ill-uses  a  valu- 

korse— and  he  bought  you  just  like  a  horse ;  don't  talk  of 

gratitude  to  a  man  like  that.  You'll  come  with  me,  won't  you  ?*  and 

pMBionate  kisses  fell  on  her  cheek  and  brow.     For  a  moment  she 

seated  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  then  drew  back,  saying  hoarsely, 

*  I  cannot  be  so  wicked ;  it  is  no  use,  Willie,  I  won*t ;  I  say  I 
won't.' 

He  started  up  angrily.  *  Blanche,  what  do  yon  mean  ?  Then  I 
don't  believe  you  care  a  rap  about  me  ;  you  think  Stanton *s  money 
t^  tetter  worth  having  than  my  love.  Well,  I  suppose  you*re  right,  all 
^B    fte  world  wonld  say  the  same/  and  a  bitter  sneer  curled  his  lip* 
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what  a  fool  I  was  to  think  Mrs.  Stanton,  who  sold  herself  for  mone]f» 
would  give  it  up  for  me  V     Captain  Hume  turned  moodil}'  away. 

This  was  more  than  Blanche  could  hear.  She  had  resolved  to  do 
right,  and  struggled  and  battled  with  her  love,  with  her  passionata 
longing  to  do  as  he  asked — to  go  with  him  far  away,  anywhere,  m 
that  she  went  with  him.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  vain  the  good  rea^rfu- 
tions,  vaiu  the  hard-fought  hattle ;  these  last  words  of  Hume's  stung 
her  to  the  quick — for  him  to  think  she  cared  for  wealth,  for  anything 
more  than  him ! 

Blanche  sprang  from  her  seat,  dasped  both  her  hands  round  j 
Willie's  arm,  her  face  crimson  with  excitement  and  passionate  love,  j 
exclaiming  wildly, 

'  I  don't  care  how  wicked  it  is,  I  don't  care  for  anything ! 
go  anywhere  with  you — ^to  India,  to  the  world's  end,  anywhere ! 

Deep  sohs  shook  her  whole  frame  as  Hume  clasped  his 
round  her  with  Tehement  thanks  and  protestations  of  affection  ;  \ 

cold  chiH  struck  to  his  careless  Lrroverent  heart,  as  a  whisper  i 
low  awe -struck  tones  glided  into  his  ear:    *Ah,  Willie,  it  isn't | 
BrassU  I  shall  lose  for  your  sake,  it*s  heaven!'     And  though  to| 
protested  and  argued,  she  repeated  over  and  over  again, 

*  I  shaM  never  go  to  heaven,  I  am  too  wicked;  hut  O,  my  dar-l 
ling,  I  had  rather  be  lost  with  you  than  saved  without  you.* 

Hume  hardly  appreciated  all  this ;   his  was  a  light  c'l 
Inature,  full  of  fiery  evanescent  passion,  hut  incapable  of  il 
lasting  feehng ;  the  love  he  bore  Blanche  Hardwicke  was  decidedly  ^ 
the  strongest  passion  of  his  nature.    When,  on  returning  from  Ind 
to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  he  found  her  married  to  Stanton, 
fierce  anger,  wounded  love,  and  baffled  passion  knew  no  bounds, 
he  accepted  Blanche's  invitation  to  Brassil  Court,  savagely  resolv- 
ing to  show  how  little  he  cared,  to  show  how  he  despised  the  Stan*  I 
tons  in  general,  and  Blanche  in  particular;  but  when  he  saw  h^l 
again,  the  very  moment  she  held  out  her  hand  and  welcomed  him 
to  Brassil,  hack  came  the  old  love  vnih.  double  force.    He  resolved, 
happen  what  might,  he  would  win  her  hack — win  back  the  love  he 
had  always  believed  she  felt  for  him,  and  him  alone — ^the  love  that 
he  was  certain  was  his  still ;  and  ere  Captain  Hume  had  been  three  i 
weeks  at  Brassil,  he  stood  in  Blanche's  morning-room,  and  drew 
from  her  a  promise  to  ran  away  with  him, — to  leave  home  and 
friends,  to  cast  behind  her  the  world's  opinion,  to  abandon  a  doting  | 
husband,  and,  worse  than  all,  every  thought  of  goodness  and  purity  I 
and  religion,  every  hope  of  heaven*    Ah,  Willie  Hume  exulted,  and 
'the  devil  and  his  angels  shouted  for  joy,  as  that  wicked  promise  was  < 
given;    hut  holy  guardian   spirits  wept  and  wailed,  and  Blanohel 
Stanton  shuddered  as  a^oss  her  hrain  came  a  vision  of  awful  judg- 
ment and  just  condemnation,  and  the  horrors  of  that  hell  to  which , 
she  was  hurrying  so  fast. 
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When  Blanche's  agitation  subsided,  Hume  began  to  talk  of 
ammgODeDiB,  and  inquired  when  Mr*  Stanton  was  expected  back, 
tlie  money-lender  haying  gone  the  evening  before  to  London 
hoginess. 

Mrs.  Stanton  replied,   '  The  day  after  to-morrow,  in  time  for 
dizmer/ 

'  Then/  resumed  Hmne,  '  we  needn't  leave  Brassil  till  the  same 
morning,  that  will  give  more  time  to  make  arrangements.  We'U  go 
to  London  by  the  early  train,  and  on  to  Dover  by  the  night  express ; 
we  shall  be  in  Paris  the  next  morning  in  time  for  breakfast.     So  if 
Stanton  should  do  such  an  idiotic  thing  as  to  try  to  follow,  we  shall 
be  safe  in  Paris  long  before  he  can  get  even  to  Dover.     I*U  run  up 
to  town  to-night,  and  be  down  again  at  Farchester  to-morrow,  and 
sleep  at  "  The  George  ;'*  and  bo  meet  you  at  the  station  next  morn- 
ing.    1*11  send  a  telegram  in  Stanton's  name  to  ask  you  to  meet 
him  in  London  the  next  day,  so  it  will  make  no  row  when  you  drive 
to  the  Farchester  station.    Shall  you  take  your  maid  ?  Unless  youTe 
particularly  fond  of  her,  donH ;  HI  get  you  a  fresh  one,  and  she 
itudl  meet  us  in  town.     And/  here  Hume's  face  crimsoned,  and  he 
dropped  his  voice,   '  I  say,  my  pet,  don't  bring  a  whole  heap  of 
ikinge ;  don't  take  anything  of  Stanton's — that  he  has  given  you,  I 
mean— jewels  or  anything  of  that  kind.    I'll  give  yon  whatever  you 
like ;  but  I  should  hate  to  see  you  wear  anything  of  his.'    Before 
she  could  reply  he  went  on  hurriedly,  '  There,  I  think  that's  all ; 
WW  I  must  go;'  he  stooped  down,  putting  his  arm  round  her. 
*  Good-bye,  my  darling ;  farewell  for  the  last  time.    Wo  shall  never 
hive  to  part  again  after  Thursday •     Good-bye/    He  walked  to  the 
iwr,  closed  it  softly  after  him,  and  Blanche  heard  his  firm  step 
along  the  corridor* 
Mrs,  Stanton  joined  her  guests  at  luncheon,  and  thongh  she 
ttid  she  had  a  headache  and  her  eyes  looked  red,  she  was  as  amus- 
iag  and  brilliant  as  ever.     Not  one  of  the  numerous  party  could 
divine  what  wild,  miserable,  sinful  thoughts  were  chasing  each  other 
through  the  brain  of  the  hostess,  who  seemed  so  happy  and  gay  and 
tgreeable,  such  a  capital  mistress  of  the  house,  so  kind  and  thought- 
W  for  her  guests.     Yes,  all  through  that  day  Blanche  went  aboat 
M  OBual ;  never  till  she  wished  the  last  of  the  party  good-night  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  did  she  give  herself  one  moment  for 
rest  or  thought.    But  that  night,  as  Blanche  Stanton  lay  in  her  bod, 
she  dreamed  a  gruesome  dream. 

Blanche  and  Willie  Hume  walked  side  by  side.  They  came  to 
ft  steep  mountain,  and  climbed  up  and  op  till  they  stood  on  the  top- 
Oott  crag  ;  below  them  stretched  two  plains— one  a  vast  expanse  of 
*My  waste,  with  not  a  single  Uving  moving  creature  on  it;  the  other, 
•  green  verdant  meadow  peopled  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
wight  beautiful  angels,  and  upwards  came  strains  of  ex^juisite  melody 
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entered  tlic  room  with  bead  orc^ct,  and  calm  gmxe  raanner,  while 
the  tap  of  tlie  tiny  high-heeled  hoots  sounded  firm  and  resolute  on 
the  poUghed  oalv  tloor.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her  bold  front,  the  band 
Mrs.  Stanton  held  ont  shook  visibly,  and  before  that  short  inteiriew 
was  over  she  hftd  need  of  ail  her  brave  spirit,  all  her  firm  resolution 
to  do  right. 

Passionately  Hume  pleaded  and  coaxed  and  tkreaiened;  gorelj 
did  Blanche's  own  heart  misgive  her,  firmly  did  that  heart  plead  far 
him,  yet  she  stood  her  ground  ;  firmer  and  firmer,  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  came  the  determination  to  save  herself  and  him ;  it 
was  easier  if  she  could  tliink  her  present  misery  would  save  him 
from  destruction.  Confident  as  Hume  was  in  his  personal  jKiwer 
over  her,  he  soon  saw  how  unavailing  was  that  power  to  shake  her 
present  resolution.  At  last,  moodily,  half-sulkily,  he  gave  in,  and 
turned  to  the  door  muttering, 

*  You  never  cared  a  rap  about  me.* 

Then  for  the  first  time  that  evening  Blanche's  face  grew  de^adi3* 
white,  and  almost  a  scream  rose  to  her  lips. 

'0  Willie,  Willie,  wish  me  good-bye  kindly!* 

He  came  a  step  back,  flung  his  arms  round  her,  kissed  her  pas- 
sionately once  and  again— a  long  lingering  kiss,  whispered  hoarsely, 

*  Blanche,  promiae,  swear  if — when  Stanton  dies,  you  will  send 
for  me ;  promise,* 

She  repeated,  *  I  promise !'  and  he  was  gone. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  the  last  echo  of  Willie  Hume's 
step  died  away,  Blanche  Stanton  bmied  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Three  minutes  later  the  great 
doors  of  Brassil  Court  closed  behind  Captain  Hume  for  ever. 
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Two  years  have  passed  and  gone  since  WiOie  Hume  and  Blancbi 
Stanton  parted  in  the  old  library  at  Brassil  Comi,  and  now  Blanche^ 
stands  by  her  husband's  death-bed.     Those  two  years  have  been 
spent  at  Brassil  in  the  ordinary  round  and  common  every-day  alter- 
nations   of  pleasure  and  excitement,  anxiety  and  sorrow,     Ellen 
Hard^ncke  is  married,  Ralph  is  dead,  but  Mrs.  Stanton  is  as  beauti* 
ful  as  ever,  and  on  the  lovely  face  is  apparent  no  trace  of  that  stormy  - 
interview  in  the  old  library.     When  Stanton  returned  from  London  ■ 
the  day  after  Captain  Hume's  evening  visit  to  BrassU,  he  found  his 
wife  sufiering  from  a  severe  cold  and  feverish  attack,  and  for  more 
than  a  week  she  kept  her  room  :  when  she  reappeared  down-stairs  I 
she  looked  as  well  as  usual,  seeming  to  enjoy  society  and  every  Idnd 
of  amusement  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  ever.  And  so  the  months 
passed  on,  and  Mr.  Stanton  caught  a  slight  cold,  but  tliere  did  not 
seem  much  the  matter  ;  so  that  Mrs.  Stanton  was  extremely  aston* 
iahed  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  the  doctor  informed  her  that 
her  husband  could  not  survive  many  days.     Poor  Blanche  was  sur* 
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■ised  $Sii  really  sorry :  but,  reader,  do  not  judge  her  too  barshlj  if 
mingled  ^^ith  her  sorrow  and  regret  for  tho  husband,  who,  with 
fiinlts^  had  been  Tery  kind  to  her,  one  flash  of  joy  at  the 
dioi^it*  •  Then  I  can  think  of  Willie  without  any  sin  !* 

Blanche  had  been  a  good  wife,  despite  the  circumstances  that 
erased  her  marriage ;  she  had  made  her  husband  thoroughly  happy, 
and  now  in  his  last  illness  nursed  him  kindly  and  gently ;  and  in 
^loDg  after  years  it  was  to  her  a  mournful  pleasure  to  remember  how, 
ot  an  hour  before  he  died,  Stanton  tnmed  feebly  in  his  bed,  and, 
ag  out  his  hand,  said  : 
^^  Blanche  dear,  I  must  say  good-bye.  You  have  been  a  very 
good  wife  to  me,  though  you  did  marry  for  money,  I  have  left 
KfeErything,  Brassil  and  all,  to  you,  so  you  can  take  Hume  when- 
cf«r  you  like/  Then,  seeing  Blanche's  start  of  surprise,  he  went 
on ;  *  Ah,  you  didn't  think  I  knew ;  yes,  I  guessed  a  good  deal,  and 
at  000  time  feared  I  should  lose  you^  hut  I  trusted  in  my  wife's 
goodness,  and  you  see  I  was  right.  Ah,  Blanche,  I  used  not  to 
beli^Te  m  any  one's  goodness ;  you  have  made  me  see  things  very 
fiflbrently ;  so,  dear,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  at  last.  There,  dear, 
doa*t  cry  :  it's  a  very  good  thing  for  you  I'm  going  so  soon.  I've 
only  been  a  short  time  in  your  way,  and  I've  not  been  unkind  to 
IJoa,  have  I?     It  will  soon  be  all  over  now.     Good-bye.* 

Yi?3,  it  was  soon  over — the  short  illnegs,  the  quiet  death-bed, 
I  the  solemn  faneral ;  and  Blanche  Stanton  was  a  widow,  with 
Jler  beauty  and  Brassil  Court  and  ten  thousand  a  year. 

Stanton  had  been  buried  a  fortnight,  and  Blanche,  oppressed  by 
the  solitude  of  Brassil,  had  gone  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Acton,  the 
klter's  husband,  and  their  only  child,  a  baby  six  months  old,  to  St. 
Leonards,  before  she  ventured  to  fulfil  the  long-given  promise,  by  writ- 
f  lag  to  Captain  Hume.  She  knew  where  his  regiment  was*  and  from 
time  to  time  heard  of  him  throogh  friends,  though  she  had  never  seen 
or  heard  from  himself  since  they  parted ;  so  now  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  directing  her  letter  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  A  week 
l»A«8ed  without  any  answer;  so,  imagining  him  to  have  left  tho 
army,  she  wrote  to  inquire  of  Captain  Preston,  a  brother  officer  of 
WiUie'sp  and  learnt  from  him  that  Hume  and  a  friend  in  the  same 
eorpa  had  gone  a  month  ago  on  a  sporting  tour  into  Hungary,  but, 
Captain  Preston  added»  Mrs.  Stanton^s  letter  should  bo  forwarded 
ioimediately- 

One  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  some  three  weeks  after  the 
**ceipt  of  Captain  Preston *s  note,  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
1*>^  house  Mrs.  Stanton  had  taken  on  the  Marina,  and  almost  be- 
►  Ellen  could  wonder  who  their  late  visitor  could  be,  or  Blanche's 
i  divine  who  it  surely  was,  Captain  Hume  was  ushered  into  the 
g-room.     Ellen  Acton  knew  the  whole  story,  knew  of  her  _ 
SHter's  letter ;  and  seeing  Hume's  scarcely-concealed  agitation,  al 
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the  first  greetings  were  over,  drew  her  husband  out  of  the  room,  and 
Blanche  Stanton  and  Wiliio  Home  were  alone. 

Then  ensued  an  uncomfortable  pause.  Blanche  naturally  waited 
for  Willie  to  epeak.  She  had  done  as  he  had  made  her  promise, 
and  now  surely  it  was  for  him  to  act,  not  "her.  On  Hume's  face 
Iwas  no  joy,  no  happiness,  only  a  miserahle  cloud  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, and  a  look  of  shame  she  had  never  seen  before.  Cold  and. 
chill  to  Blanehe*s  heart  struck  the  conviction  that  he  did  not  cara 
for  her — that  she  had  written  to  him  in  perfect  confidence  of  his 
love,  and  it  was  no  longer  hers  ;  and  instantly  all  the  pride  of  her 
haughty  natore  rose  in  arms.  She  di'ew  up  her  tall  figure  proudly, 
and  on  the  lovely  face  came  an  expression  of  intense  scorn  as  she 
said,  _ 

*  Yon  need  not  be  afi^id,  Captain  Hume,  or  think  it  necessary  ■ 
to  put  on  so  much  needless  confusion.  I  merely  wrote  to  yon  as  an 
old  friend,  and  as  such,  and  such  only,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
and  so  is  my  sister.  I  will  go  and  send  her  or  ^Ir.  Acton  to  come 
and  talk  to  yon ;  I  am  hardly  e^nal  to  ontert^aining  any  one  just 
now/ 

Hume  laid  a  detainiog  hand  on  her  dress,  exclaiming, 

'  Don't  go,  pray  don't.  0  Blanche,  why  didn't  you  write  before?' 

She  tnmed  fiercely  upon  him. 

*  Before  !*  she  repeated  scornfully.  *  Would  yon  have  me  write 
before  my  husband  was  laid  in  his  grave  ?  I  only  wrote  too  soon — 
the  mistake  was  writing  at  all.' 

Hume  hmded  his  face  in  his  hands,  groaning  out,  *  Too  late 
too  late  !*     There  was  more  in  this  than  mere  fickleness,  mere  for 
getfulnesa  of  his  love,  and  so  Blanche  felt,  and  his  e\ident  misery 
touched  her.     She  laid  one  white  hand  on  his  shoulder,  sajing, 

*  What  is  too  late,  Willie  ?* 
Despite  her  anger,  that  name  came  gently  and  lovingly  from 

her  lips.  He  seized  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  pressing  it  cobtuI-  . 
sively ,  till  his  grasp  crashed  the  costly  rings  into  the  slender  fingers^ 
and  repeated,  ^ 

'  Too  late !  0,  if  I  had  only  known  a  month— =three  weeks  ago  1 
but  now — *  J 

*  What  ?*  she  whispered.  1 
Hume  set  his  face  as  for  a  stem  physical  effort,  and  throngh  the 

clenched  teeth  came  the  words,  '  I  am  maiTied.' 

'  Married  !  married  !'  spoke  a  hollow  voice,  a  voice  so  tmlike 
Blanche's*  Mrs*  Stanton's  face  grew  white  and  rigid,  and  with  a 
faltering  step  she  turned  away.  Hume  sprung  up  and  stood  before 
the  door,  but  a  low  heart-broken  voice  entreated,  '  I  cannot  bear  it 
let  me  go.'  He  obeyed  instantly.  So  the  last  time  Willie  Hmn< 
ever  looked  upon  Blanche  Stanton  ^s  face,  there  was  stamped  upon 
that  face  an  expression  of  nnutterable  pain  and  desolate  miseryiand 
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^m  the  krge  ej€3  looked  out  of  the  rigid  face  ^ith  a  wild  despairing 

^F  iffmy  that  will  haunt  Captain  Hume  to  his  dying  day, 

M  Half-an-houi-  later,  when   ifrs,   Acton  retntered  the  di*awing- 

^m  nwm,  she  found  Willie  seated  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands- 

^H  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  entrauce,  and  never  stirred  till  she 

^H  fpoke.     Then  he  started  up,  wrung  her  hand  convulsively,  and  was 

^m  goD6  and  oat  of  the  house  before  utter  astonishment  allowed  her  to 

^1  tif  4  word. 

^m  It  waa  many  mouths  before  Blanche  heard  the  particulai-s  of 
^H  Willie  Hume's  marriage »  The  storj-  was  told  to  Ellen  Acton  by 
^m  her  cousin,  John  Hardmcke,  in  the  following  words: 
^M  *  You  see,  Nelly,  poor  Huirie  got  into  a  Bcrape  in  Hungary,  and 
^H  mide  a  complete  fool  of  himself.  He  and  Paulet — you  know  Paulet 
^U  rfthe  150th — went  there  for  shooting,  and  awful  good  sport  they 
^m  hi  too — deer  and  wild  boar,  and  lots  of  smaller  game*  Well, 
^m  thq*  got  leave  from  a  Hungarian  Count — no  end  of  a  swell,  u  friend 
^B  rfPaulet*8  at  Vienna — to  shoot  over  a  whole  lot  of  his  property  up 
^H  in  the  mountains,  and  there  they  lived  for  a  month,  putting  up  at 
^V  the  honse  of  the  Count's  chief  tenant,  a  superior  sort  of  fanner* 
^r  The  fellow  had  a  daughter,  the  belle  of  those  parts,  and  an  awfully 
^m  pretty  girl  too,  for  I've  seen  her  since  she  came  to  England.  Hume 
^1  alu^ys  will  philander  after  women ;  so  he  flirted  audaciously  with 
^1  btf,  and  I  suppose  the  girl  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him, 
^H  ibngh  she  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  I  should  think 
^K  liis  Hungarian  wasn*t  first-rate.  However,  the}'  got  on  somehow, 
^H  And  Hume  went  too  far,  and  fell  into  a  regular  scrape.  Well,  just 
^H  before  the  two  fellows  went  back  to  Vienna,  out  the  whole  storj- 
^H  <^ttie,  and  there  was  no  end  of  a  row.  The  parents,  especially  the 
^m  di  mother,  went  nearly  out  of  their  minds.  They  were  veiy  re- 
^F   ^fed»hle  people  in  their  line,  and  had  no  idea  of  a  daughter  of  theirs 

V  going  to  the  bad.  They  begged  and  prayed  Hume  to  marry  the 
[  ^rf,  and  made  such  a  fuss  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 
^_  "iUie'e  a  vci-y  soft-hearted  feUow,  and  he  couldn't  stand  the  old 
^B  *foinan*s  tears.  Besides,  the  daughter  was  awfully  fond  of  him,  and 
^B  "e  told  me  himself  he*s  never  cared  what  he  did  since  Blanche  mar- 
^''iBd  Stanton.      So  he  gave  in,   and  made  a  foo!  of  himself,   and 

**^tiiaUy  married  the  Hungarian.  They  hadn't  been  married  a  week, 

*^^idet  told  me,  before  Hiune  got  a  letter,  or  something,  and  off  he 

^ahed  to  England  like  a  madman,  leaving  his  wife  behind.     She 

■^dn't  know  what  to  do,  poor  girl,  so  Paulet  brought  her  to  England 

^^^th  him.     I  don*t  think  he  got  many  thanks  from  her  husband  for 

^Boing  it.     And  now  W^illie's  exchanged  into  a  regiment  in  India, 

^^*^  gone  off  there,  swearing  he  never  means  to  come  back  to  Eng- 

^^Hd  again,  and  he^s  sent  his  wife  back  to  Hungarj^  to  her  ow 

t^ople.     So  he*s  made  a  nice  mess  of  the  affair  altogether,' 
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Months  and  years  haTe  passed  since  Heniy  Stanton  died,  and 
his  widow  has  neTer  married  again,  or  oTen  reappeared  in  society 
Great  has  been  the  surprise,  nmnerous  the  speculations  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  seclusion,  and  signal  the  disappointment  of  the  heiress 
hunting  part  of  the  London  world.  Lideed,  several  of  these  lattei 
have  been  down  to  Brassil  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  uj 
to  the  beautiful  widow,  but  received  there  such  scanty  encouragement 
that  the  most  daring  and  reckless  of  them  has  never  been  bole 
enough  to  ask  the  important  question. 

No ;  Blanche  Stanton  lives  on  at  Brassil,  loved  and  revered  foi 
her  kind  words  and  unselfish  deeds  and  loving  charity  by  high  anc 
low,  rich  and  poor,  round  her  old  north-country  home ;  while  deej 
in  her  heart  still  dwells  the  image  of  the  soldier  far  away  in  India ; 
and  those  who  know  her  best  say  it  will  always  be  so,  and  that  she 
will  live  and  die  Blanche  Stanton,  the  money-lender's  widow. 

ck.   K.   £• 
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(Biae  ftitf cliesa  were  writtea  nearly  two  yt&TA  ugo,  and  put  to  prcsa,  but  unavoitl- 
llMf  Adtjeii — ]otkg  before  the  apptanLfice  of  Mr.  F'orster^B  iuiniltAbie  biography  of 
r  IkgtsI  iMiveliiit.  In  tbftt  W(trk  it  i$  t^saertiHi,  axxd  Uu\j,  ttmt  Dickens  adopted 
f^mj  mJ  lukmes.  Admittedly^  a^  bereiu  stated  ;  yet  at  tUe  iisume  time  the  fiict  U 
I  dorthail  Ui«  novelist  cointHl  tLe  bulk  of  bia  coguumeoa'.  It  cannot  be  doubted* 
[Sot* in  tJw*  et(«r>,  nbere  can  b«  found  ti  Tu]ipertit,  a  Micawber,  a  Swiveller, a*S*ee- 
Another  f acl»  Previously  to  tbt;  publicution  in  America  of  the Bklu^n^ 
tify  the  writer  of  thtsw  article^  bad  bevii  unigaged  for  three  years  in  thepre- 
I  of  fiA  exhaustive,  and  altogether  di.sgiBiiJar,  Concordance  to  the  Works  vf 
»  rWrin  JJirkci*^,  Tho  ooiupilers  of  the  Aiuorican  Dictionary  Msert  most  randomly 
btttit  the  Dickens  chwact^rs  number yi/?/r«  hundred.  This  statement  Is  not  cor- 
kiKt  The  invented  characters  are  nine  hundiLd  and  seventy-one,  iki  herein  titated, 
l^tcbtr  more  nor  le«9.     In  the  Diction ary,  places  and  institntiona,  public  matten* 

E  tyngK,  are  counted  in,  a^  also  some  pertionagea  reckoned  thrice  over^  a8  Nonh 
|€hrpole;  while  realitieti  are  Added,  as  Elii&a  Grim  wood,  H.  K.  Browne,  Misa 
[  lUitioeaa,  George  IV.,  and  Dickeat't  father  f\ 


The  suhject  is  inimenee.  Rejecting'  all  double  names,  as  *  Dot*  for 
I  ^y  Peerybingle,  *  The  Patriarcli'  far  Casby,  *  Eoiter'  for  Claypole, 
lOrHtms  for  Short  the  showman  (which,  being  enumerated,  would 
[•••tli  the  long  list  to  a  thousand  and  throe),  the  characters  in  the 
IwAb  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  dehuite  individual  creations  of  hia 
(«lmliiig  genius,  are  nine  hundred  and  sertntif-one  J 

This  amazing  aixay  of  fictitious  personages  is  comprehended  in 

kis  twenty-four  works  (reckoning-in  the  reprinted  pieoes,  say  twenty- 

IfiTe)  from  the  Sketches  to  Edwin  Drood.     I  omit  the  CkihVs  HU- 

\  ^H  ujEnfiltind  nnd  Memoirs  of  (J ritfuddl ,-  the  first  contains  no 

^  Mteited  character  ;  the  second  was  but  edited  by  Dickens. 

Eiceptiug  these  latter,  and  also  the  Christmas  Numbers,  mere 
ff^fiiuns  of  which — -not  invariably  recognisable,  and  ephemeral  at 
ere  bis  work,  I  include  tdl  i'Ihc^ 
These  nin6  hundred  and  seventy-one  created  personages  may  he 
^^Baifiod  as  follows  :  1  martjuiB,  6  lordSj  6  ladies,  5  right  honour- 
*®1^,  8  sirs,  1  doQ,  1  count ;  1  gtneral,  2  majors,  ti  colonels.  3 
l^ttny)  captains,  2  (army)  lieutenants,  2  (army)  doctors,  1  artillery- 
^***«,  1  dragoon,  1  loot-soldier  ;  1  (navy)  heutenant,  ti  (sea)  captains, 
^  pttrier,  1  pilot,  11  boatmen ;  326  *  ladies  and  gentlemen'  (by  edu- 
*^iioii  and  position)  ;  10  clergymen,  curates,  and  dissenting  minis- 
*^i  I  choir-matiter,  •  1  verger,  1  churcli  clerk,  2  sextons,  1  pew- 
♦  Gre>vgiou8  damned  him  to  the  National  Anthem  I 


opener ;  8  physiciaus  and  surgeons,  6  medical  students^  6  fn 
sors  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  IB  schoohnasters  and  aa 
ants,  3  authors,  4  editors,  1  war  correspondent  (a  '  Brick*  ! 
newsman,  1  baUad-seller,  2  singers,  10  actors  (actresses  and  foi 
professionals  under  the  head  of  '  ladies'),  3  showmen,  4  cir 
people,  1  student  of  chemistry,  1  artist,  1  bellringer,  4  doctor 
law  and  divinity,  2  special  professors*  2  pugilists  (*  professor 
science' !},  2  teachers  of  music ;   1  justice,  1  stipendiary  magistr 

5  counsel,  13  solicitors  and  attorneys,  IG  law-clerks,  1  common 
former,  2  '  detectives,*  4  constables,  5  proctors  and  managen 
notary,  2  law -agents,  6  gherifis' -  officera  and  bailiffs,  1  hangm 
2  turnkeys,  5  beadles ;  21  shopkeepers,  3  bankers,  21  merchai 
9  brokers,  3  tailors,  4  farmers,  2  gai-deners,  1  ranger,  1  horsedea 

6  general  agents,  2  carriers,  2  architects,  1  carpenter,  1  patei 
and  inventor,  1  cab-driver,  15  innkeepers  and  coach  -  propriet 
1  saddler,  1  manufaetm-er,  1  turner  in  ivory,  5  undertakers,  1  i 
tioneer,  1  toymaker  (not  Tackleton,  he  was  a  toy- merchant),  1  h 
smith,  1  wheelwright,  1  plasterer,  2  chemists,  4  money-lender 
collectors,  2  (male)  lodging-house  keepers,  1  chandler,  1  ho^ 
attendant,  3  blacksmiths,  1  master  sweep,  2  booksellers,  1  bate! 
1  barber,  1  bird-and-animal  preserver,  1  shooting-gallery  propric 
1  iicconTitant,  1  trade-delegate,  2  lodge-keepers,  1  railway  sto 
1  errand-goer«  dl^^l 

Now  let  me  dra%v  breath  !  ^^^B 

Resuming:  of  women,  20  domestic  servants,  10  lodging-hc 
keepers,  10  landladies  and  boarding-house  proprietresses,  42  w< 
ing-men's  wives,  sisters,  and  relations,  5  charwomen,  4  lauiidresi 
(>  milliners  and  dressmakers,  2  w'orkhouse  officials,  2  public  nur 
1  general  shopkeeper,  1  wax- work  proprietress,  2  almshouse  r 
dents,  1  artiste  in  hair,  1  opium-dealer,  2  mill-operatives*  A 
43  babies  and  children.  Also,  15  business  clerks,  6  warehc 
managers,  4  shopmen,  10  shopboys  and  apprentices,  G  workiiig-n 
1  exhibition  attendant,  8  waiters,  5  drivers,  1  stableman,  21  n 
domestic  servants,  27  'miscellaneous*  {including  a  crossing-swe* 
and  a  street  Ai^ab),  Also,  12  burglars,  thieves,  and  loose  won 
To  which  stupendous  catalogue — compiled  by  mo  at  first-hand  £i 
the  books — may  be  appended  10  dogs,  3  horses,  and  (a  final  ] 
sonage,  whose  stuffed  body  fetched  one  hundred  and  twenty  gnin( 
as  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  can  testify)  1  raven.  And  a] 
these  have  definite  names,* 

These  classified  statistics  prove  the  marvellons  creative  po 
of  Dickens.     Now  to  the  names  ! 

Imprimis,  something  may  be  said  of  all  cognomens,  whet 
long  or  short*  The  Chinese  mandarin's  wife  had  a  name  less  t 
a  single  letter ;  it  was  only  pronounceable  by  combining  a  grunt ; 
•  I  do  not  count  incidental  '  long-legged  young  men,'  kc. 
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a  metze !  Moreover,  I  know  a  place  in  North  Wales — ^no  joke, 
tluB — irhich  is  a  rather  important  mouthful.  Translated :  '  St.- 
Manr'a  •  Cborch  •  by- the  -  pool  -  of-  the  -white  -  hazels  -  near  -  St.-Tysili- 
Oflgo;'  the  easy  word  itself  is,  Lknfttii-poollgwyngyllgogerboolltysi- 

B  Now  Dickens  never  perpetrated  such  a  '  caution*  as  that,  but 
Ks  sportire  fancy  gave  us  Ram  Chowdar  Doss  Azuph  M  Bowlai* 
mSkftclus)  and  Don  Cleophas  Leandro  Perez  Zamhullo  {Old  Cii- 
mutUyShop), 

I    Id  the  array  of  nearly  a  thousand  names,  many  were  adopted 

kthout  tbooghi  or  care — names  real  and  ordinary,  not  indicative 

^rfehiracier ;  while  as  contrastingly  undeniable  is  it  that  Dickens  fre- 

rjRflHtlygave  labour  and  ingenuity  to  the  manufacture  ofcognomense. 

ftook  at  the  matter !     Would  Toots  denote  Micawher  ?     Micawber, 

pMiU  ?     The  treble  tweedledee  of  the  flute  represent  the  deepest 

Pkpason  of  the  organ  ?     In  the  nanni  Mica  tvher  thei'e  is  emphatic 

idf-aasertive  resonance  ;  the  echoing,  springy  elasticity  of  the  *  ber* 

jumiing  the  mightily-important  *  caw-w-w/  as  illustrative  of  the 

■Bm  83  the  roll  of  his  voice  or  his  shirt  •collar. 

I     Briefly  I  dispose  of  the  ortlinary  names;  the  Joneses,  the  Smiths, 

Ptbe  Browns,  the  Robinsons*     They  are  but  unconsidered  ballast, 

lei  Waters  \ictimise  the  Tuggses  at  Hamsgate ;  Brogley  put  in  his 

|fiecQtioD  at  Sol  Gills' ;  Porter  get  '  swipey'  (like  his  name)  and  con- 

pejed  to  the  police-office  ;   Cobb  be  thrashed  by  plucky  Joe  Willet ; 

■irtitt  the  groom  find  his  match  in  friend  Samivel ;   Hunt  the  gar- 

Ittifir  wheel  Pickwick  to  the  pound ;  Harris  the  greengrocer  officiate 

m  the  footmen's  *  swarry ;'  Lucas  supply  Tupman  with  a  bandit 

VMS;  or   even   Dawkins  the  Artful  manipulate   Mr.  Brownlow's 

Plofifcei — all  such  names  I  pass  over-     Inventing  others,  Dickens 

Hcrdsed  his  naturally  fine  ear  for  aoond,  identifying  it  with  sense, 

u  he  was  wont  to  do.*     An  adept  at  language,  the  volumed  pon- 

<fcfoaity  of  certain  vowels  in  combination  ^ith  certain  consonants 

mUless  struck  him,  and  I  find  them  employed  to  denote  character. 

Bip^cioiia  mouthfuls,  significant  of  personal  arrogance,  mental  ob* 

Bttmess,  ultra  pomposity ;  ^ritness  the  ttl,  au%  oWj  abb,  crw,  iwm,  itg^ 

pn,  and  auk,  in  such  names  as  Colonel  Bidder,  Captain  Pawkins, 

pr  Joseph  Bowley,  Sir  Thomas  Clubber,  Honourables  Crushtonand 

Rainkey,  General  Choke,  Colonel  Wugsby,  (in  especial)  '  Josiah 

"BooDderby ;'  not  to  except  Tugby  the  porter,  much  less  Smauker 

^b  footman.     The  last  name  is  wonderfully  indicative  of  the  man  ; 

^t  syllable  drawn  out  and  vulgarly  dignified  ;  the  *  k'  added  shows 

tbt  Bath  footman  in  his  stndied  attitude,  drawlingly  patronising  as, 

with  elevated  eyebrows,  he  presents  his  snnff-box  to  hilarious  Sam, 

*^  good  name ;  but  I  know  one  better,  the  sound  whereof  is  fitly 

I  *  ThecTf  of  distresa  came  througli  the  still  need,  right  over  the  sea,  likf  a  gi'vut 

*"^^^fulfiMie  or  .^lian  harp.     Out  of  the  Season  (^Beprint^d  Piece*), 
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ihadsome,  weighty,  dully  resooant^  gcmgily  funereal*  Yes ; 
noanco  the  name  of  Donibey  as  off-handedly  tis  you  pleaae,  you  can*! 
throw  aside  its  sonorous  hauteur ;  the  aii*  quavers  %vith  its  echo 
you  have  spoken  in  a  crypt,  and  the  groined  roof  repeats  the  hea 
sound*  And  your  utterance  of  the  great  man*s  great  name  rev< 
him  to  your  awed  vision  ;  a  fstately  procession  of  One— his  proi 
potential  coat-tails  majestically  disappearing.  Dickens  employ 
and  freely,  o  and  u  in  christening  his  heavy  ordnance ;  but  i  and 
(combined  mth  liquids)  he  generally  reser^-ed  for  light  field-guns, 
hold  my  pen  a  moment  while  you  sound  the  names. 

Now,  don't  you  recognise-  the  contrast  of  Bounderby,  8maukei 
Dombey,  with  little  ChiUip  or  Dick  SwiveUer  ?  Talk  of  the 
gestiveness  of  sound !  what  volumed  loquacity,  vulgarity,  moai 
ness  (the  very  absence  of  teeth  represented)  is  there  in  Gamp,  i 
GamfiL4d,  in  Bokum,  in  Bolster,  in  Bloss !  whereas  such  a  fri 
name  as  Brittles— not  a  heavv'  letter  in  it^ — harmonises  w  ith  thi 
'  odd  boy*  shaking  with  fear  what  time  Bill  Bikes  and  Toby  brol 
into  his  miatressVs  country  house. 

How  apt,  too, — ^remembering  his  high  pretensions  and  pen 
degradation  (poles  far  apart,  yet  connected), — is  the  name  of 
Slyme;  that  boastful  *  worrier,'  of  unscrupulous  principles,  all 
gled  with  the  mud  of  sottishness,  dismounted  from  his  high  hoi 
and  positively  in  pawn  for  a  beer  bill!    And  do  we  not  speak  of  OJ 
who  has  recourse  to  paltry  meannesses  as  a  *  slimy  fellow'  ? 

Tackleton  probably  arises  from  the  tiny  naUs  used  in  his  bi 
ness  of  toymaking,  or  may  spring  from  his  morosity  and  disputati^ 
neBs;  his  disposition  to  '  tackle'  others'  opinions.  Heep  is  cvideni 
his  '  'umbleness*  incliued  bim  to  creep  into  eveiything,  base  crawl 
that  ho  was  1  As  to  Hiram  Grewgious,  the  name  is  impenetiml 
adamant ;  hard  as  his  face,  w*hich,  study  as  you  might,  was  no  indi 
to  his  feelings.  The  voctibulary  holds  no  more  angular  name 
Hiram.  That  angular  man  presented  no  smooth  exterior  ;  he 
a  screw  in  outline  (not  in  the  sense  of  meanness,  but  persisi 
and  the  *  gious'  gives  an  additional  twist  to  him.  And  his  cold, 
repellent  maoncr  made  him  *jn{i'sQme;  but  the  unfinished  stoiy  leB^ 
his  character  imperfect. 

What  of  Uttle  Miss  Moueber  ?     Sharp  as  a  needle — not  at 
unlike  a  comical  cat — what  a  mouser  she  proved  to  Littimer  !    N 
was  man  more  pounced  upon  hy  Scotland-yard  detective,  though 
was  only  a  female  dwarf.     But  the  name  admits  of  another  reii( 
ing  ;  there  was  very  much  of  the  jack-pudding,  the  sctiramouck  a1 
her.     Observe  the  vagueness,  simplicity,  insigiiiticauce,  in  the  v 
sounds  of  Gar-ger-y  (quite  a  light  (ffinjkjt  Hubble,  Toodle, 
Kitt  (*  Miss*  of  Dora's  picnic  ;  not  Nubbles),  Tiddypot,  Chif< 
Veck  (a  mere  *  fleck*  of  a  man,  though,  to  believe  the  kindly 
tiure,  his  speed  and  sti^ength  were  amazing),  and  Wegg ;  and  h 
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iiaidictij  blends  with  unieserve  or  opetmess  in  GUIs,  the  naatical- 
iBBtament  milker. 

Then  Tetterbj :  the  very  sound  suggests  an  artless  little  man, 

til  disAjmoged  and  ^  put  about/  circumstantidly  diRJointed ;   and 

flolj  think  of  his  crowding  placing  youngsters'  wanton  torture  of 

ihiiir  pureot  I    Small  marvel  that  he  chained  down  upon  the  myriad 

offeodisrs,  like  some  domestic  Rupert  at  a  newsman's  Naseby !    See, 

kici,  the  triviality  in  the  name  of  Fagin*s  *  gi*eenest*  pupil  (sport  of 

all  the  rest),  Tom  Chitling.     In  the  manufacture  of  all  siu-h  cogno- 

si€Si£,  Dickens  is  liberal  of  his  /'b  and  f  s  ;   witness  Tappertit,  of 

^ham  mnoD. 

k       Sound  and  sense :  what  digDificd  coaiplaeency  in  the  name  of 

Krnrreydroiy — the  second  syllable  easing  the  impressive  first,  and 

Efiifttrting  emphasis  to  the  thii'd  !    How  different  the  sound  of  Baps 

n — that  unpretentious  being»  who  might  have  grown  np  on  'pap;' 

•<hI  yet  he  was  a  dancing-master  too !     Short  and  compact  word ; 

Oiioe  of  the  swelled-chestedness  of  Turveydrop  (as  assertive  as  lawyer  i 

Tulkinghurn,  which  is  a  satiating  mouthful  in  itself).     How  Baps 

6<«^Ii8  the  textual  being,  even  as  Miggs  suggests  her  self-satisfied 

It,  or  Snawley  gives  us  an  idea  of  unlimited  nasal  hypocrisy  and 

it 

Dickens  employed  dialectic  vernacular.  Remember  the  house- 
^Mcndani,  Mr.  Klem,  as  lean  and  staived  as  Romeo's  apothecary. 
Bis  very  aspect  and  condition  are  fixed  in  one  expressive  northern 
-dem,  ta  starve ;  and  the  disguise  of  K  adds  eccentricity  and 
sees  to  the  name.  Then  the  operatives'  orator,  mouthey  dele- 
I  Slackbridge.  Hard  Time^  is  a  Lancashire  story.  The  people's 
^oid  there  for  excessive  loquacity  is  jaw  or  slack:  and  perhaps  the 
*»Scl^  has  its  significance,  for  that  trade-spouter  was  always  offering 
^  ea^y  the  Coketown  hands  to  the  high  ground  of  Success, 

Wicks  also,  the  lively  law-clerk,  is  provinciaily  named  :  iri'cfc, 
^live,  animated  (probably  from  quick).  The  *  purest  jackass  in 
Oloigterham,'  is  dialectic  ;  I  mean  Thomas  Sapsea,  auctioneer;  mp 
^^Rgnating  a  raw  or  foolish  person,  a  *  softy/ 

Two  names  convey  ideas  of  difficulty,  hamperedness.    The  first 
^^iggests  a  crushed  and  overcome  condition  ;  the  second  a  predica- 
^^fe^ent  or  *fix.*    And  the  domestic  smToundings  of  those  personages,  ' 
^•kdr  preoccupied  wives  and  neglected  families  (remember  that  phi- 
lanthropic monster,  the  famous  Borrioboola  Oha),  sustain  the  com- 
t»arison.     Poor  miserable  husbands,  Jcilyby  and  Pardiggle^ — ^ wriggle 
y'QUT  best,  you  are  jellified  by  home  mismanagement !    As  to  Borrio- 
^>oolii  Gha,  it  merely  represents  oatlandishness ;   has,  indeed,  no 
'Kuire  point  or  purpose  than  the  name  of  the  old  woman -servant^ 
*Iainaroo. 

To  denote  cruelty,  greed,  or  a  half-savage  state,  Dickens  em- 
t>byB  the  jarring  and  discordant  *  Gr,'  followed  by  hard  or  hissing  i 
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consonants.  How  effective  Gride  the  usurer,  Gradgrind  the  mant] 
factiirer,  Gridley  the  *  man  from  Shropshire,'  driven  half  mad  1 
Chaucer}'  abuses,  or  Gregsburj  the  overbearing  harsh  M*P.  !  Bi 
Ebenczer  Scrooge — bow  the  name  sounds ! — that '  squeezing,  wrencl 
ing,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous  old  sinner,*  who  *  iced 
office  in  the  dog-days'  !  the  very  sweetness  of  the  Christiim  name  i 
forcibly  contrasting  with  it.  And  the  '  Gr'  crops  up  again — stei 
and  stin-dy  here — in  Jolm  Grueby,  who  dismounted  Hugh  o' 
Maypole  during  the  Gordon  riots  ;  and  the  ff  in  my  dear  Floy*s  nobi 
dog  Diogenes,  faithful  and  not  to  be  corrupted,  of  a  hard  cynie, 
nature,  tiith  ttrth  for  C(trkn\  by  the  way  1  And  the  mention 
Diogenes  opens  up  a  new  phase.  Not  in  mere  sound,  hut  in  liic 
expreuion,  Dickens  is  uitentionally  feMcitons.  Think  of  Walt 
Gay ;  the  Barnacles  (sticking  to  the  ship  of  state) ;  Alderman  Cut 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  ;  his  dupe  Lord  Yerisopht  (with  Pyke  and  Plu 
thrown  in)  ;  the  irate  Mrs,  Macstinger ;  thundering,  steamy  BoM 
erges  Boiler ;  the  effemhiate  sheep,  Lord  ^lulanhead  ;  Count  Smo: 
tork  ;  mightily -dignified  Stiltstalking  ;  polite  and  deviUsh  B] 
(Rigaud,  Little  Dorrit) ;  aflected,  twisted,  angular  Mrs.  Bh 
her  pitiably  a  an  page  Withers  ;  the  stick-at-nothing  nurse,  Bel 
Prig  {great  at  clutching  pillows  from  dying  people) ;  tilled-out  lieall 
flower,  Mrs.  Lupin  (her  bloom  and  its  akin).  Yea,  expressive  nam< 
indicative  of  character  or  appeariiuce.  As  also  publican  Mello' 
'  Blue  Dragon'  Tapley  :  brisk  energetic  Joram  (the  undertaker,  w 
undertook  to  win  sweet  Minnie  Omer,  and  succeeded),  as  spirited 
any  ^  jorum*  of  pmich  ;  Caleb  Plummer,  bright  of  face  as  the 
itself,  or  even  the  '  white-hearted'  Cheri7bles  ;  shallow  stockbrol 
Waterbrook  ;  the  '  small'  twant,  Miss  Knag  ;  javelinish  Rosa  Dai 
(through  all  we  cannot  but  pity  her,  and  charge  her  faults  on  St< 
forth) ;  gentle  Mrs.  Meek  (of  a  son)  ;  crazy  Miss  Elite  ;  happy, 
Mr.  Garland,  wlio  befriended  Kit ;  eccentric  old  Grimwig,  open 
eat  his  head,  and  wrathful  against  peel-throwers  ;  unsightly*  sinisl 
Gashford,  Lord  George's  recusant  secretary ;  laughing  Mies  Gi^b 
gluttonous  Gobler ;  solid  Mrs.  Hominy :  not  to  mention  the 
forming  dog  Merrylegs ;  the  dashaway  pony  Whisker ;  the  nocti 
nal-prowling,  pugnacious,  poKce-hating  dog  Boll's-eye  (Bill  Sikes 
brute,  the  name  whereof  is  not  known  to  one  man  in  ten  thousand^ 
or  the  tenacious  raven  Grip. 

Dickens,  as  previously  shown,  gave  certain  uses  to  the  heavii 
sounds.    Typifying  another  class  of  characters,  he  j'ejects  the  tt^  loi 
0,  and  w ;  substituting  the  a,  <?,  and  i  (for  hght  superficial  persoi 
ages) :  instance  Lady  Skettles,  Lady  Tippins,  the  Veneerings,  Ei 
mund  Sparkler — Septimus  Crisparkle  I  shall  deal  with  anon — i 
effervescent  Jinkins  of  *  Todgcrs's.'     You  have  no  harsh  tf's  hei 
the  sohtary  g  in  Veneering,  as  in  Gusher  the  law-clerk,  being  pL 
antly  bronchial.     Characteristics  considered,  I  think  the  name 
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Skeltles  wna  suggested  by  the  fancy  word  mktt :  Ti|>pins  by  tl^n — 
ler  lidjship  generally  appears  at  Irnicb  or  dinner ;  white  rattled 
■lOBij  (ibc  chink  of  thr  cffiNK)  supplies  a  clue  to  Jiokins,  whose 
Miwaatiozial  Tokiility  and  constitutional  restlessness,  while  almost 
filal  to  the  Youngest  Gentleman  in  Company,  enlivened  Todgers*s. 
Some  names  associate  with  calling  and  voeation :  a  bayonet  to 
Bagnet ;  war's  carnage  to  Lieutenant  Slaughter ;  the 
lU  to  Mould  the  undertaker ;  an  article  of  costume  to 
;  his  unloading  bnainess  to  carman  Tip  (p) ;  the  fish  to 
Cattle ;  school-cramming  to  Feeder,  B.A. ;  ditto  to  peda- 
(of  facts)  M*Choakumchild  ;  his  'cnteness  (vulgo,  InTlness)  to 
of  the  circus ;  his  garret  poverty  to  poet  Slum  :  spangles  and 
tinlbil  to  Tinberry  the  actor  ;  the  sound  of  the  law-court  to  Buzfuz  ; 
m&xDarir  process  of  drj^ing  clothes  to  Mrs.  Bangham  the  washer- 
woman ;  her  shop-fowls  to  Mi's.  Chickenstalker  ;  liis  bailiff  habit  of 
IfiATtng  only  the  outside  shell  to  Scaley ;  his  seizwes  at  creditors' 
instanee  to  Tix  {tick,  credit)  the  broker's  man ;  the  beU  to  valot 
Tmkkr. 

Oiher  nximes,  again,  are  professionally  high-sounding,  while 
serve  to  indicate  nationality  :  witness  the  actresses  Belvawney, 
zxa,  Lenville,  Gaziingi,  Snevellicci ;  Fitz-Osbome  (Sparkins), 
Marshall  (Jingle),  and  the  Domt^'  chaperone  Mrs.  General ; 
of  the  latter,  Dr,  Manette,  the  French  maid  Hoiiense,  the 
-seller  Defarge,  and  EvTemonde's  valet  Gabelle.     For  mere  dis- 
ss Monrtathers ;  for  identification  with  locahty,  Stephen 
I  (Coketuvvn  being  Preston,  and  the  old  Hell-shaft  a  verit- 
£finsed  pit  near  Walton-le-Dale).     Pruffle,  the  scientific  gen- 
's footman— recollect  Pickwick's  mismanaged  lantern  and  the 
had  a  petted  servant^s  place,  was  spoiled,  was  dressy,  per- 
gported  ruffles t  or  the  thought  suggested  his  name. 
Concerning  slang,   Dickens  knew  it  welL     I   think  the  Jew 
's  '  flyness'  and  ability  at  a  *  cross'  conferred  the  title  of  Bar- 
fin  OHver  Tivisf)  ;  just  as  '  fake'  gives  us  Fagin,  though  the 
iiMZT^have  been  a  real  one ;  a  buiglar's  phrase  Crackit  (*  Flash 
'*),  or  'morrice'  and  *  bolt,*  to  clear  off,  the  alias  Morris  Bolter 
oah  Claypole.     As  to  Claypole,  what  is  it  but  tnud-hcad,  and 
it  expressive  of  that  thick-skulled  charity  boy,  as  Mutanhead  be- 
mentioned  ? 

Again  :  Ughtness,  sprightliness,  superficiality  (remember  what 

id  of  a  and  e  and  i)  are  represented  by  such  names  as  Kitter- 

,  La  Creevy,  Skimpole,  Miss  Lillerton  (contrast  its  ringing  soiud 

harsh  and  jarring    Scr-o-orge),    CopperfieM*s    'flame'    Miss 

ins,  the  Nun's-House  luminary  Twinkleton  ;   and  what  a  senti- 

"^^i^ital  sneeze,  annnnciative  of  her  presence,  you  have  in  her  as- 

^isUnt  Tisher  ! — ^a  regular  '  ikh-noo  V  surprising  the  short  tete-a- 

^«to6  of  Edwin  Drood  and  Rosa  his  betrothed. 
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As  also  in  the  quick  and  springy  style  of  Pips — you  rememb 
his  old  chambers  in  Austin  Friars,  and  Tom  Pinch — that  really  jori 
offhand  '  filliping'  fellow,  whoso  impenetrability  was  as  assumed 
uncongenial.  Dickens  condensed  Philip  Pirrip  to  Pip  :  howiicoofi 
ant  to  reduce  the  characteristic  *  filHp'  of  the  little  man  to  Fips  !- 
a  soi-t  of  all-there-ness  in  a  nutshell.  Similar  simplicity  and  shrew 
ness  (made  the  more  so  by  syllabical  compression)  we  see  in 
self-contained  patentee  Doyce*  and  the  collector  Pancks — ^con' 
their  sounds  with  Sweedlepipes  or  Sliderskew ! — but  inasmuch 
Pancks,  that  energetic  locomotive  in  breeches,  foretold  most 
drously  the  good  fortune  of  Little  Doiiit,  the  name  was  prohal 
suggested  by  *  hanky-panky  ;  *  just  as  London  dash  and  pertness  i 
innate  in  Swidger  (how  the  switch  whistles  through  the  air!),  t 
merry  lodge -keeper^  whose  *  Exactly -as -I -say -myself*  indorsi: 
others'  opinions  adds  to  his  owi\  importance. 

The  names  of  another  class  effectively  suggest  cruelty,  injustii 
stealthiness,  efifrontery^  rapacity,  craft — connected  qualities.  H< 
did  Fang  bully  Mr.  Brownlow  !  Had  not  Sampson  Brass  the  i 
scrupulous  audacity  of  a  shark  (remember  his  profession)  ?  H< 
the  iron  heel  of  resurrectionist  Cruncher  grinds  the  churchyard  moi 
(he  who  would  not  be  prayed  for  or  permit  his  \\ife  to  'flop')!  T, 
adroit  stony-hearted  old  scoundrel  Flintwinch  unites  the  leyerag 
in  business  matters,  of  a  winch  and  the  hardness  of  a  flint  iti 
Even  Betsy  Trotwood  said  she  found  something  *  murdering*  in 
name  of  oppressive  inflexibi©  Murdstone  (proof  that  the  author  hi 
considered  it).  Manvood,  otherT^-ise  'good  Mrs.  Brown/  is  i 
from  first  to  last,  the  despicable,  dirty,  demoniacal  child-strippt 
Monks  (real  name  Edward  Leeford,  brother  to  Ohver  Twist) 
secret  and  mysterious ;  Carker  the  manager  has  a  name  with  nots 
soft  or  sweet  sound  in  it,  as  repulsive  as  Scrooge  or  Kags,  the  lal 
of  which,  denoting  a  convict,  probably  sprang  from  the  thieves'  teC 
'kg;*  while  Isaac  List,  insinuating  cock-eyed  gambler,  a  terror 
Nell  and  a  snare  to  her  gmndsire,  is  the  epitome  of  stealth  a 
noiseless  crafl — a  rascal  who  might  have  approached  his  victims 
list  slippers  [  How"  an  honest  reader  bums  to  clutch  him  by  t 
throat  when  he  incites  the  doting  grandfather  to  deprive  our  o' 
dear  darling  child  of  her  last  coin  1  I  confess  to  many  muttered  oal 
and  internal  imprecations  thereat,  not  without  tears  for  her. 

Let  a  thought  too  be  given  to  the  significance  of  Bamaby 
raven  Grip,  whose  cultivation  of  the  \Tilgar  tongue  rather  strengi 
ened  by  his  temporary  confinement  in  Newgate.    What  power,  wl 
tenacity,  the  name  implies!    and  how  the  feathered  jocuUr  d< 
(I  take  his  ojrji  word  for  Ha  Satanship)  holds  fast  to  everything 
seizes,  be  it  a  bauble  or  buried  treasure,  an  acquired  speech  or 
human  sinew!    No  mistake  about  him;  and  really »  allowing  for 
being  a  bird,  I  think  there  was  some  blood  -  relationship  betw< 
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anil  that  other  imp,  Daniel  Qnilp,  though  they  knew 
or  I     Bnt  I  hasten  to  deal  with  the  special  names,  and 
f  ftljr  ope-i:  with  the  dwarf. 

Wice  to  incidental  occurrences  and  indiTidual  peculiiui- 
ts,  feelings,  tjnalifications  of  the  personages  themBelves, 
1 1  iqpport  m J  theory  of  their  names  ;  and  this  is,  I  take  it, 
r;  diaries  Dickens  as  author  hecoming  my  witness  and 


style  to  space,  I  commence  my  examination  of  the 

with — Qttilp.     The  word  *  i|mlt'  (r.<z.)  is  used  semi- 

Jy,  la  signify  the  intlicting  of  punishment :   '  TU  give  yon  a 

1 1  I*U  qniJt  yon  ! '     The  diabolical  dwarf  delighted  in  annoy- 

;;  he  was  a  malicious  monster  who  revelled  in  teasing, 

5,  poniahing  everybody  he  could.    His  tantalising  devilry  to 

iad  Mrs.  Jiniwin  ;  his  enjoyment  of  the  woes  of  Sampson 

ihan  he  compelled  that  '  worthy'  to  drink  steaming  spint ; 

ilgainsi  honest  Kit,  and  the  way  in  which  he  stahhed  Kit*8 

wild  dance  round  the  chained  and  infuriated  dog;  his 

I  of  that  upside-down  young  cm-e,  Tom  Scott — aU  come  to 

Jniel,  spiteful,  the  scheming  unsightly  wretch  strove  to  find 

in  pimishbg  and  *  quilting'  all  about  him.    But  quilt  itself 

;  kave  been  misunderstood  for  the  noun  suhstantive,  an  ordi- 

i*covieting.     Dickens  makes  Qnilp  relish  his  atrocities  i  and 

i  knew  the  nnctuousness  of  the  letter  p^  as  in  the  term  ffulp, 

\  aeexDS  to  smack  the  lips  after  it  \     So  by  sinking  the  t  in 

I  {roniah,  to  beat — and  sobstitating  p,  we  have  (iuOp  in 

,  iad  the  T6iy  smack  of  the  little  monster's  lips  preserved  in 

tms  imperative  that  Sam  Waller's  name  should  begin  vnth 
w  a  set-off  against  the  meditated  cockneyisms.  How  could  old 
^«iT have  played  upon  the  V  {in  the  great  trial-scene)  had  it  not  7 
rhir  W  was  indicative,  and  Sam  and  his  father  constantly  ring  the 
'^tJi^os  ajHiiD  it.  As  to  the  other  letters,  any  would  have  sufficed  ; 
^'^  yet  perhaps  even  the  whole  word  WeOer  is  significant.  As  thus : 
*BOnfr<rr  mt  iviyrftted  hut  once  (when  Job  Trotter  'sold'  him  over 
fc  Hotrding.school  affair) ;  and  so,  while  some  Londoners  are  fjood 
^'  ropaHee  or  contrivance,  and  others  better ,  the  immortal  Sam  was 
'*«ikiBg  all  grammar)  best  or  Weller — yea,  Welkst,  if  yoo  will  I 
Ssch  an  expressive  but  perverted  absurdity  was  very  much  in  the 
^1  of  the  then  young  author,  brimful  of  fun  and  humour,  and  in- 
^  <m  making  Sam  the  character  next  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Krook  of  the  marine -stores  :  victim  of  spontaneous  combustion ; 
'^OB  Hke  a  raven,  with  dash  of  the  crow;  chuckled  deep  down  in 
^  fliroftt  after  a  hard  and  successful  bargain.  Hear,  also,  his  fatal 
W^r  gurgling  as  he  greedily  swallows  it,  his  crooked  old  throat 
inous  impedimenta.    Altogether,  not  unlike  the  rattle 
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in  the  Chatbam  clothes- dealer's  windpipe — that  horrible  goroo  !k 
who  fleeced  poor  David.  Well,  voice,  liquor,  swallow  all  combing 
surely  they  attest  themselves  and  prove  the  man  in — Krook !  c 
without  residuary  evidences  of  raven,  crow,  and  ffunjh\ 

The  name  Micawber  was  unquestionably  suggested  by  the  i^ 
portant,  sho'v\7,  self-asserting  mtwaw.  His  voice  had  no  screet 
but  '  a  roll  in  it.*  Very  much  of  the  bird*s  pretentiousness  in  9 
cawber's  get-up :  impressive  shirt-collars,  consequential  eye-glal 
chest  thro^vn  out ;  not  to  mention  special  occcasions,  as  when 
prepared  to  emigrate,  and  walked  the  deck  clad  nautically,  n^ 
mien  to  match.  Dickens  was  a  master  of  sounds ;  remember  J 
condensation  of  Philip  Pirrip  into  Pip — Vb  preserved,  and  7?*8  p| 
cipitated  by  a  chemical  process  of  his  own. 

I  get  at  the  rosy  old  undertaker,  Mr.  Ooier,  thus :  behind  1 
shop-counter,  yard -stick  in  hand,  measuring  funeral  cloth;  ei 
transitional  thought  (from  length  to  quantity)  —  omer,  a  HeM 
measure.  In  such  transitions  Dickens  indulged ;  instances,  Stdj 
forth,  Ptudderford,  Smike,  Pyke,  Westlock,  Northkey ;  even  i 
cucumber  may  be  derived  from  King  Jeremiah,  or  Solomon  fri 
Homer.*  I 

Pecksniff  is  great — bis  selfish  inquisitiveness,  bis  aptitude 
'  stick  his  beak*  into  what  he  scented.  How  he  perked  everyhod 
Old  Martin  even  as  a  stranger ;  simple,  lovable  Tom  Pinch  ;  51 
Todgers'  good  liquor,  when  he  got  *  chronically  drunk  ;*  in  M 
went  on  pecking  until  the  Anglo-Bengalee  pecked  him.  As  to  I 
8iujf\  remember  how  he  dismissed  faithful  Tom  with  upturned  q 
and  nasal  forgiveness  for  uninflicied  injuries ;  how  be  sniffed  aU 
Baal,  Baal  1  and  Calf,  calf !  and  purity ;  nor  forget  bis  addresan 
Mary  Graham.  Peckhig  !  Didn't  be  peck  young  Martinis  design 
the  grammar-school  ?  Sntfflntf  /  The  (literally)  '  finished'  hypoci 
didn't  forget  his  part  when  he  lay  under  wrathful  old  Martin's  wi 
ing-stick  even !  I  repeat  it ;  the  name  is  as  great  as  the  maQ 
little;  it  juHi /its  him  Uke  a  skin,  ^ 

*  Qintro*  (biickwarde),  sat^eiHo^  talettw^  SfilotmiA., 

W-  F.  PEACOCK. 
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STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OP  *LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  VII. 

*  The  good  explore, 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar ; 
The  proud,  the  wayward,  who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe, 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — ^perchance  a  mite— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ?' 

rS.  CHEVENIX,  descending  to  her  drawing-room  in  state, — 
after  the  recuperative  effects  of  a  leisurely  breakfast  in  bed, 
ttd  a  gradual  and  easy  toilet ;  her  dress  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  morning  callers;  her  complexion  refreshed  with  violet  pow- 
(br, — ^was  horrified  at  finding  her  niece  prostrate  on  the  threshold 
ofihe  back  drawing-room.  But  when  Mrs.  Chevenix  and  her  maid 
hi  administered  the  usual  remedies,  with  a  good  deal  of  rushing 
to  and  firo,  and  the  girl's  haggard  eyes  reopened  on  the  outer  world, 
ber  first  care  was  to  assure  them  that  the  fainting  fit  was  of  no 
importance.  She  had  been  a  little  over-fatigued  last  night,  that 
was  all. 

*  I  can't  imagine  what  made  you  get  up  so  preposterously  early 
to  morning,  child,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix  rather  impatiently,  'in- 
stead of  trying  to  recruit  your  strength,  as  any  sensible  young  woman 
would  have  done.  How  can  you  expect  your  complexion  to  last,  if 
jou  go  on  in  this  way  ?  You  are  as  dark  under  the  eyes  as  if  you 
^  not  slept  an  hour  for  the  last  fortnight.  Good  looks  are  very 
well  in  their  way,  Elizabeth ;  but  they  won't  stand  such  treatment 
•>  this.  Go  up  to  your  room  and  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
let  Mason  give  you  one  of  my  fdobnlfis.' 
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Elizabeth  Bhrugged  her  sboulders  iinpatieDtl}' :  globules  for  tl 
cure  of  her  disease !    lufiintcsmal  doses  for  the  healing  of  that  gr< 
agojiv  !    How  foolish  a  thing  this  second  childishness  of  comfortal 
emotionless  middle  age  is ;   this  fools'  paradise  of  pet  poodi 
homteopathy ;   this  empty  senile  ex^istence,  which  remains  fori 
men  and  women,  when  feeling  and  passion  are  dead  and  gone  ! 

*  You  know  I  don't  believe  in  horjia?opathic  medicines/  she  sai 
turning  her  tired  head  iiside  upon  the  pillow  of  the  sofa  where  th 
had  laid  her,  \\dth  a  look  of  utter  weariness  and  disgust ;  *  or  in 
other  medicines,  indeed.  I  was  neyer  ill  in  my  life,  that  I 
remember,  and  I  am  not  ill  now.  Let  me  lie  here ;  I  feel  as 
could  never  get  up  again  as  long  as  I  hve.* 

'A  natural  consequence  of  over*excitement,*  said  Mrs*  Chevenl! 
*  Shut  the  folding-doors,  Mason,  ia  case  any  one  should  call ;  ai 
bring  Miss  Luttrell  the  amrre-pled  Irom  the  sofa  in  my  bedroo] 
You  shall  have  a  miittDn-chop  and  a  pint  of  Moselle  for  yo' 
luncheon,  Lizzie;  and  if  Lord  Paulyii  should  come  before  luncheon 
I  sha*n't  allow  bim  to  see  you/ 

*  Lord  Paulyn!'  cried  the  girl,  with  a  shiver;  *  let  me  never  h» 
his  name  again  as  long  as  I  live.     He  has  broken  my  heart 

Mrs.  Chevenix  received  this  wild  assertion  with  the  stony  st&^ 
of  bewilderment. 

*  My  dearest  Lizzie,  what  are  you  dreaming  of  ?*  she  exclaimec 
pleased  to  think  that  Mason  had  departed,  in  quest  of  the  coiivre-pie* 
before  this  strange  utterance.     *I  am  sure  that  poor  young  man 
perfectly  devoted  to  you,* 

*  Who  wants  his  devotion  ?'  cried  Elizabeth  impatiently*  '  Hi 
he  ever  been  anything  but  a  torment  to  me  ?  0.  yes,  I  know  whi 
you  are  going  to  say,'  iuterrupting  aunt  Chevenix's  half- uttered  e: 
clamation,  *  In  that  case,  why  did  I  encourage  his  attentions  ?  '. 
I  did  so,  I  hardly  knew  that  I  was  encouraging  them.  It  was  rathi 
pleasant  to  feel  that  other  people  thought  a  gi-eat  deal  more  i 
me  on  acconnt  of  his  sill}'  infatuation ;  and  he  is  not  the  kind  i 
man  who  would  ever  be  much  the  worse  for  any  disappointment  i 
that  way-  It  would  be  too  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he  hi 
a  heart  capable  of  feeling  deeply  about  anything  except  his  mm 
horses/  ^H 

This  was  said  half  listlessly,  yet  with  an  air  which  implied  thi 
the  speaker  was  trying  to  justify  herself,  and  was  half  doubtful 
the  force  of  her  own  reasoning. 

*  No  heart  !*  ejaculated  Mrs.  Chevenix  indignantly  ;  *  why,  I 
believe  that  young  man  is  all  heart*     I*m  sure  the  warmth  of  Ix 
attachment  to  you  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  it.     No  heart,  indeei 
If  you  had  spoken  of  your  tall  curate  now,  with  his  rigid  puritani 
expression  of  countenance  (just  the  look  of  an  icono— what's  b 
name — a  man  who  would  chip  the  noses  of  the  saints  on  th©  car?( 
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iraof  a  cathedral — I  should  think),  if  you  had  tiilked  of  Awt  haying 

I  might  have  agreed  with  you.* 
"Annt  Chevenix/  said  Elizabeth,   startiiig  up  from  her  pillow» 
*  if  \m  tver  dare  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  Malcolm 
BiWc,  I  shall  hate  yoa,    I  am  almost  tempted  to  hate  you  as  it  is, 
king  at  the  root  of  all  my  misery^     Don't  put  yoiir  finger  upon 
fund.     You  have  no  occasion  to  run  him  dotv^n  now;  he 
_   more  to  me,     lie  came  here  this  morning,  not  an  hour 
I,  to  giv<?  me  up.     I  meant  to  tell  you  nothing  about  this ;  but 
would  have  found  it  out  somehow,  I  dareaay,  before  long,  and  it 
ijttat  OS  well  you  should  know  at  once.     Ho  came  to  give  me  up, 
lis  own  accord.     Our  dream  of  happiness  was  very  bbort,  was  it 
?  and  he  has  ended  it  of  his  own  free  will.     It  would  hai'dly 
iTe  seemed  so  strange  if  I  had  been  tempted  away  from  him  ;  for, 
aa  the  offer  of  a  brilUant  position  in  this  world  can  tempt  a 
iS  parsoD*s  daughter,  I  have   been  tempted.     Yet  Heaven 
laoTra  my  fiiith  never  wavered  for  a  moment.     But"  he  had  heard 
ithing  about  Lord  Paul^^n  and  mc ;  had  Been  some  siUy  para- 
iu  n  newspaper,  and  came  to  give  me  up.     Even  if  I  had 
d  to  exculpate  myself,  he  gave  me  no  opportunity  :  he 
let  me  speak.     And  it  was  not  for  me  to  supplicate 
ilieftriug;  so  I  let  him  go,  without  an  effort  to  detain  him,  almost 
coldly  as  he  renounced  me.' 

'And  you  acted  like  a  woman  of  flpirit  in  so  doing/  cried  Mrs* 

enix  triumphantly;  indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to 

fthan  this  intelligence.      *  Sue  to  him,  indeed — exculpate  your- 

to  him  ! — 'that  would  be  rather  too  much.     I  congratulate  you, 

girl,  upon  having  released  yourself  from  a  most  unfortunate 

►ken  engagement.' 

'It  may  have  been  all  that/  said  the  girl,  shrinking  from  her 

Tfi  soothing  caress  with  a  shiver ;    *  but,  unluckily,  I  loved  the 

**  I  loved  you  once,"'  she  repeated  dreamily,  going  back  to 

interview  with  Malcolm  Forde.     *  0  God,  that  I  should  live  to 

him  say  that !  **  I  loved  you  once-'^  * 

*My  dearest  child,  it  was  not  m  human  nature  that  such  an 
J  ^^,_.ent  as  that  could  endure.  You,  handsome,  accomplished, 
•wfcired,  with  peculiar  opporLmiities  of  social  success  ;*  this  with  a 
Iffdling  pride  in  that  dainty  little  establishment  in  Eaton-place- 
*wlh,  and  in  herself  as  the  sole  source  of  these  opportunities.  *He, 
^  oiwcore  provincial  curate ;  a  man  who,  entering  the  Church  some- 
^^'^i  late  in  Life,  has  actually  started  at  a  disadvantage ;  not  even  a 
P^rticnlarly  agreeable  or  good-looking  person  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
'fiien  reason  and  experience  have  come  to  your  aid,  Lizzie,  you  will 
^^am  the  baselessness  of  your  infatuation/ 

*  When  experience  has  made  me  a  hard,  worldly  old  woman,  like 
^  Paalyn,  I  may  be^  to  see  things  in  that  light/  md  Eli%^- 
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bett  bitterly;  'but  please  don't  talk  to  me  any  more 
Forde.     Respect  his  name  as  you  would  if  he  were  dead* 
were  dead,*  she  repeated.     '  Could  I  be  any  mora  nnhaj 
were  lying  in  his  grave  T  1 

*  Do  not  be  afraid  that  /  shall  talk  of  the  man/  exclain 
Chevcnix  indignantly.  *  I  am  too  much  disgusted  wifch  his 
To  choose  the  %"ery  time  in  which  his  prospects  began  to  iji 
as  I  conclnde  this  uncle  has  left  him  something— to  throw 
However,  I  thaok  Providence  that  your  future  may  be  fiJ 
more  brilliant  than  any  position  which  he  could  offer  you,  at  1 

Elizabeth  said  Dothing;  but  sat  with  fixed  eyes,  staring  ; 
space.  Conid  it  be  that  he  was  indeed  dead  to  her ;  that  1 
not  come  back  ?  0,  surely  not.  That  parting  could  not  be  i 
was  not  possible  that  be  could  pluck  her  from  his  heart  si 
she,  who  on  her  side  felt  as  if  she  were  verily  a  part  of  h: 
mere  snbordinate  being  that  conId  have  no  existence  with 
She  felt  all  this  in  spita  of  her  season  of  independent  pleai 
spite  of  these  last  few  months  in  which  he  had  had  no  shai 
life.  Her  lower  instincts  had  been  gratified  hy  those  van 
dissipations;  the  nobler  half  of  her  being  belonged  to  him  J 
itself  apart  from  all  the  world  besides. 

'  He  will  come  back  to  me,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  If  I 
thought  that,  I  could  never  have  let  him  go.  I  should  havei 
at  his  feet,  thrown  myself  between  him  and  the  door,  ♦ 
him  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  clings  to  a  floating  spar,  rat] 
let  him  leave  me  for  ever/  J 

Buo3^ed  up  by  this  belief,  Elizabeth  sopported  her  I 
with  a  tolerable  show  of  calm ;  was  even  able  to  go  to  a 
party  that  evening — a  dinner  in  Montague -square- — at  whi 
was  no  fear  of  meeting  Lord  Paulyn ;  looked  very  lovely, 
of  her  pallor,  if  not  her  best ;  sang,  and  talked,  and  hiugh 
that  low  silent  laugh  which  was  one  of  her  fascinations  ;  a 
gether  delighted  Mrs.  Chevenix,  who  had  expected  to  see  1 
stricken  down  utterly  for  a  day  or  two. 

*  He  wiU  come  back  to  me/  the  girl  was  saying  to  hi 
the  evening.  *  There  will  be  a  letter,  perhaps,  waiting  for  | 
we  go  home.' 

iUl  that  day  she  had  been  expecting  his  return,  or  i 
some  tender  remorseful  letter ;  hut  the  day  had  passed  anc 
made  no  sign.  Then  she  told  herself  that  his  anger  eoul 
cool  all  at  once ;  he  had  been  very  angry,  no  doubt,  thougl: 
home  himself  like  a  rock.  Not  all  at  once  coidd  he  disc 
essential  she  was  to  his  life. 

How  eager  she  was  for  the  return  to  Eaton-placo  1 
than  usually  wearisome  seemed  that  endless  small-talk  ab 
shows  and  picture  galleries^  and  opera  siiigers  and  das? 
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Sbe  fnaeieil  liow  the  letter  would  be  handed  to  her  by  her  aunt's 
pompOQS  seiTiug-man;  the  dear  letter  with  its  sui^erscriptioo  in 
tint  noble  hiind.  How  she  would  snatch  it  from  the  salver,  and  mn 
a|i  to  liur  own  room  to  devour  its  contents  in  hajpy  soHtudc  !  She 
cottlJ  almost  fancy  how  it  would  begin : 

'Uj  dearest, — Forgive  me  !* 

Ihiiy  were  at  homo  at  last ;  hut  the  BcrTiug-man,  who  looked 
I  iloopj,  brought  her  no  Balver. 

vAdj  letters,  Plomber?*   she  asked,  with  well-assumed  care- 

*Ko,  ina*am.* 

*DiJ  yoQ  expect  anything  particular  ?*  Mrs.  Chevenix  inquired, 

*No;  only  I  thought  there  might  have  been  one  from — fi'om 
|6trt)-orDi/ 

*  Whfii  can  people  at  Hawleigh  have  to  write  about  ?*  said  her 
|aont  contemptuously. 

The  girl  went  straight  to  ber  room,  heart-sick. 

*He  will  come  back  to  me  to-morrow/  she  said. 

To-morrow  came,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  Malcohn  Forde — a 
[iwy  day,  the  longest  EUzabeth  ever  remembered  in  her  life— 
h  had  contained  many  days  that  were  dull  enough  and  blank 
gh  in  all  conscience. 
Lord  Paulyn  came,  as  he  had  come  on  the  previous  afternoon ; 
taf  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  Miss  LuttrelL  She  was  ill,  Mrs. 
Chevenix  told  him,  rcaUy  prostrate ;  ^  such  a  sensitive  nature,  dear 
i^nl  Paulyn,  so  much  imagination,  I'm  afraid  I  must  take  her 
i>^  to  Brighton  for  change  of  air/ 

The  Yiscoont  departed  unwillingly,  displeased  at  this  interrup- 
'  ;  uf  bis  smaller  pleasures,  the  trifling  talk  and  tea-drinking,  in 
,  ^^t^  iionr  he  had  been  wont  of  old  to  devote  to  more  mascuhne  diver- 
ISoDs — horsey  talk  at  a  horsey  club,  or  a  lounge  at  TattersaU's. 

But  although  he  was  thus  banished  by  the  diplomatic  matron, 
Elizabeth  was  not  really  ill.      She  was  only  white  and  wan,  with 
:  tearless  eyes,  the  living  image  of  despair.    Not  in  a  condition 
►  be  seen  by  a  young  nobleman  who  aspired  to  decorate  her  brow 
^th  a  coronet.    A  lifeless  creature »  whose  tenure  of  happiness  hung 
ft  thread.    Would  he  come  or  write  ?   Would  he  forgive  her,  and 
fee  her  back  to  his  heaii  ? 

'  Why  did  I  ever  come  to  London  ?*  she  asked  herself,  with  a 

riotis  wonder  at  her  own  folly. 

The  cup  of  pleasure,  being  drained  to  the  dregs,  had  left  an  after 

of  exceeding  bitterness.     She  looked  back  to  those  sweet 

days  at  Hawleigh,  to  that  spring-time  of  life  and  love,  when 

'  heart  had  been  exultant  \rith  a  girVs  triumph  in  her  first  con- 

t,  and  remembered  how  averse  Malcolm  Forde  had  been  to  the 
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idea  of  this  visit.  And  for  such  empty  trifles,  for  tlie  vapid  pleastia 
of  a  London  season,  a  few  balls,  a  few  picnics — at  best  only  the  q 
Hawleigb  dances  and  i^icuics  upon  a  larger  scale — she  had  jeopi| 
dised  that  dearest  treasure ;  for  so  childish  a  vanity  as  seeing  t| 
nnknown  world  of  good  society,  she  had  imperilled  and  lost  ^ 
confidence  of  her  lover ! 

Other  to-morrows  came  and  faded,  and  still  there  was  no  sigmj 
relenting  on  the  part  of  Malcolm  Forde,  And  still  the  girrs  whi) 
face  and  absent  manner  forbade  the  admission  of  visitors.  L^ 
Paiilyn  was  impatient,  sullen  even,  with  a  sense  of  injury,  as  if  4 
had  been  an  accepted  lover  unduly  kept  at  bay.  Upon  one  pn 
ticular  afternoon,  feeling  bis  disappointment  acutely — he  had  brong 
a  fresh  bouquet  of  gtephanotis  and  maiden- hair  every  aftemo€j 
waxen  blossoms  which  had  bloomed  and  languished  unheeded  1 
Elizabeth's  didl  eyes — he  gave  free  utterance  to  his  vexation,  and 
a  communicative  mood  poured  hia  griefs  into  the  maternal  hosoiix  ,, 
Mrs.  Chevenix.  It  was  uncommonly  hard,  he  urged,  that  after  | 
he  had  put  up  with  and  gone  through — the  amount  of  nonsense  I 
had  stood  from  Miss  Luttrell— she  should  throw  him  over  the  briJ| 
for  a  parson  fellow  like  that  man  at  Hawleigh.  j 

*  My  dear  Lord  Paulyn/  replied  ifrs.  Chevenix,  with  a  confidd 
tial  air,  bending  her  head  a  httle  nearer  to  the  young  man,  as  he  Sftl 
cheinl  on  his  favourite  pouj,  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  drearp 
and  by  that  gracioua  movement  besprinkling  him  lightly  with  pou^ 
fh  Mari'cfnde^  *  that  engagement  is  one  which  I  have  a  secai 
conviction  cannot  be  enduring.  If  I  had  not  entertained  such  I 
opinion,  I  should  never  have  encouraged — I  will  go  farther,  and  sij 
would  never  have  sanctioned — -your  frequent  presence  in  this  homf 
No, '  this  with  a  lofty  air,  as  of  sublimest  virtue,  *  I  have  too  miM 
regard  for  what  is  due  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you.  I  am  no  dm 
of  rank  or  wealth.  K  I  did  not  think  that  you  were  eminen'l 
suited  to  my  niece,  and  Mr,  Forde  as  eminently  unsuited  to  her* 
should  not  have  lent  my  support  to  an  intimacy  which  could  li^ 
but  one  result.     Ehzaheth  is  a  girl  whom  to  know  is  to  love/ 

Tm  not  sure  about  that/  said  tho  young  man,  not  deeply  moi^ 
by  this  solemn  address.  *  She's  rather  a  queer  gurl,  take  her  al"^ 
gether;  fools  a  man  to  the  top  of  his  bent  one  day,  and  snubs  ki 
the  next ;  gives  herself  no  end  of  airs,  as  if  the  worid  and  everylwJ 
in  it  bad  been  made  to  order  for  her.  But  she's  the  handsom* 
woman  in  London,  and  she  has  a  peculiar  way  of  her  own  that  \ 
man  can  stand  against.  I  hadn't  known  her  a  fortnight  beforesi 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  marry  her.  But  I  didn*t  go  to  work  rasld 
for  all  that ;  I  left  Hawleigh  without  committing  myself ;  gave  my 
time  to  find  out  if  it  was  a  serious  case  with  me/ 

Mrs.  Chevenix  gave  a  little  impatient  sigh. 

*  If  you  had  been  a  shade  less  cautious,  and  had  spoken  oat  i 
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atm,  you  might  have  prevented  this  foolish  affair  with  Mr.  Forde/ 
sbe  said. 

'Yee,  but  I  pride  myself  upon  knowing  what  I'm  abont — not 
pnUing  my  horse  at  a  fence  unless  I  know  what*s  on  the  other  side 
of  iL  And  the  worst  of  thia  Forde  business  is,  that  she's  desperately 
fbulof  faim,  has  owned  as  much  to  me^  and  gloried  In  owning  it.' 
•A  girVB  delusion,*  said  Mrs.  Chovenix  soothingly;  *  the  ro- 
Bee  of  an  hour,  which  will  vanish  like  a  summer  cloud  when  the 
of  novelty  is  gone-  She  has  some  foolish  exalted  idea  of  Mr. 
fi's  character,  a  half-religious  hallucination  that  is  not  likely  to 
ttery  long/ 

'I  hope  not,'  replied  the  Viscount  in  hia  matter-of-fact  way. 
'At  any  rate,  I  mean  to  stand  my  ground ;  only  it^s  rather  wearing 
bt «  man's  temper.  I  wanted  the  whole  business  settled  and  done 
'itbby  the  end  of  this  season.  I*ve  all  manner  of  engagements  for 
-'  v)i(>litfl  and  stable.  I  must  be  at  Goodwood  at  the  end  of  this 
,  and  Tve  a  sailing-niatelj  at  Havre  the  first  week  in  August ; 
u  came  German  steeplechases.  I've  wasted  more  time  than  I 
I  irer  listed  in  my  lifi*  before  upon  this  affair.* 

'Be  assured  of  my  entire  sympathy,'  murmured  Mrs.  Chevenix. 

*  0,  yes,  of  course,  I  know  yoa  are  all  there/  answered  the  hap- 
I  loTer  carelessly,     '  I*ve  known  all  along  you*d  be  on  my  side. 

t  isn't  likely  you'd  back  that  plater/  by  which  contemptuous  epi- 
i  he  described  bis  rival.  *  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  wind-up 
ifthig  engagement,  or,'  almost  savagely,  *  I  should  like  to  get  Eliza- 
iLuttrell  out  of  my  head,  and  be  my  own  man  again/ 
Mrs.  Chevenix  shuddered.  This  hint  of  a  sudden  wrench,  a 
effort  to  emancipate  himself,  on  the  part  of  the  Viscount, 
tier  soul  witii  consternation, 

Tm  doing  very  wrong,'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  gush  of 

hip.      *  It  is  a  breach  of  confidence  for  which  I  shall  hardly 

to  forgive  myself,  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  suffer  and  to 

knowledge  that  might  seem  consolatory.    I  have  reason  to 

>  that  the  engagement  between  my  niece  and  Mr.  Forde  is  at 

'What !'  cried  Reginald  Paulyn ;  '  she  has  thrown  him  off.     She 
served  him  as  she  serves  everybody  else,  blown  hot  one  day 

^  eeld  the  next.' 

*I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  quarrelled,*  Mrs.  Che- 

^^•nix  said  mysteriously. 

*  What,  has  she  seen  him  lately  ?* 

*  She  has ;  and  since  I  have  gone  so  far, — on  the  impulse  of  the 
Ht,  prompted  only  by  ray  sympathy  with  your  depth  of  feeling, — 
.  go  still  farther.    The  quarrel  was  about  you.    Mr*  Forde  had 

I  »ome  paragraph  associating  your  names^ — a  marriage  in  high  life 
"'"^onii'tlmig  absurd  of  that  kind.* 
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'  Yes,  I  know ;  Cinqmars  showed  me  the  newspaper.  It  ^ 
domg,  I  fancy,  Mrs*  Cinqmars  has  taken  me  mider  her  wing,  i 
no  doubt  inspired  the  pai-agraph,  with  the  notion  that  it  might  bd 
matters  to  a  crisis.'  I 

'  It  has  produced  a  crisis/  said  Mrs*  Chevemx  solemnly,  'aaj 
very  painful  one  for  Elizabeth.     The  poor  girl  is  utterly  cmshedj 

'  She   was   so    fond   of  that  beggar/   muttered  Lord  Pasj 
gloomily.  J 

*  Perhaps  not  so  much  on  that  account  as  for  the  humiUal 
involved  in  snch  an  idea.     To  be  accused  of  having  played  fast  ^ 
loose,  of  having  encouraged  your  attentions  while  she  was  engaj 
to  him.     And  now,  between  yon  both,  she  finds  herself  abandc 
standing  alone  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  mark  for  slander.* 

*  Abandoned  !  standing  alone  !'  cried  Lord  Paulyn,  starting j 
from  his  low  chair  as  if  he  would  have  rushed  off  at  once  in  (jaesl 
a  marriage  license.  *  Why,  she  must  know  that  I  am  ready  to  : 
her  to-morrow  !* 

This  was  Just  the  point  at  which  Mrs.  Chevenix  could  affon 
leave  him. 

*  My  dear  young  friend,*  she  exclaimed,  'moderate  your  feeli 
I  entreat.  She  is  not  a  girl  to  be  taken  by  storm.  Let  her  rec 
from  the  shock  she  has  received ;  then,  while  her  heart  is  still  i 
wounded^  weary  with  a  sense  of  its  own  emptiness,  then  urge ; 
suit  once  more,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  wiU  conquer; 
the  contrast  between  your  generous  all- confiding  affection  and ! 
Forde*B  jealous  tyranny  wiU  awaken  the  purest  and  truest  emo 
of  her  heart.' 

This  was  a  more  exalted  style  of  language  than  Reginald  PatI 
cared  about — a  kind  of  thing  which,  in  his  own  simple  and  forflj 
vocahular}',  ho  denominated  *  hnmhug' — bet  the  main  fact  was  ; 
ing  to  him.    Elizabeth  had  dismissed,  or  had  been  deserted  ' 
pHghted  lover.     The  ground  was  cleared  for  himself. 


LspM 
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Chapter  VIII* 

*  She  weeps  alone  for  pleaBures  not  to  he  ; 

Sorely  ahe  wept  until  ilio  night  came  oDi 
And  tben,  infitefid  of  love^  0  misery  1 

She  brooded  o*er  the  loxurj^  alone  : 
Ei&  imnge  In  the  dufik  she  gcem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  fiilence  mudQ  a  gentle  moKO^ 
Sprending  her  perfect  armB  ypou  the  air» 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmyringj  *'\\Tiere?  0  where  7"'  II 

No  flicker  of  colour  brightened  the  paUid  cheeks,  no  ray  of!) 
accustomed  light  shone  in  the  duU  eyes,  and  yet  Elizabeth  wasj 
ill.     She  was  only  intensely  miserable. 

f  I  only  msh  I  were  ill/  she  said  impatiently,  when  her 
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rad  the  necessity  of  medical  advice,  change  of  air — some  speedy 

iim  by  which  blanched  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  might  be  cured, 

vturiii  that  case  there  might  be  some  hope  that  I  should  die*    But 

Iim  not  ill ;  I  don't  helievo  my  pulse  beats  half-a-dozen  times  more 

m  a  minute  since  Malcolm  F orde  renounced  me.     I  eat  and  drink, 

;,jji  sleep  even,  more  or  less*   There  are  a  good  many  hours  in  every 

L'ht  in  which  I  lie  awake  staring  at  the  wall ;  but  before  the  maid  ' 

»  get  my  bath  ready,  I  do  manage  to  sleep,  somehow.    And 

.  that  Malcolm  and  I  are  happy,  walking  on  the  common  just 

i>Qd  onr  house  at  Hawleigh.  I  never  dream  of  our  quarrel ;  only 
nut  I  am  with  him,  and  utterly  happy.  I  thinlc  the  pain  of  waking 
km  one  of  those  lying  dreams,  and  finding  that  it  is  only  a  dream, 
■r  agony  than  the  worst  vision  of  his  unkindness  with  which 
could  torture  me.  To  tlream  that  he  is  all  my  own,  to  feel  the 
grasp  of  his  hand  locked  in  mine,  and  to  wake  and  remember 
tFat  I  have  lost  him— yes,  that  Is  misery/ 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Chevenix  would  dilate  upon  the  childishness  of 
?xii  regrets,  and  would  set  forth  the  numerous  deprivations  which 
:r  umie  would  have  bad  to  endure  as  Mr.  Forde's  wife;  how  she 
uuild  never  have  kept  her  carriage,  or  at  best  only  a  pony-chaise 
«f  ooe-horse  wagonette,  the  hollo  west  mocker}^  or  phantasm  of  a 
cim»ge>  infinitely  worse  than  none,  as  implying  the  desire  for  an 
equipage  without  the  ability  to  maintain  one~a  thing  that  would  he 
*|n4en  of  timorously  as  a  *  conveyance;'  how,  as  a  clergyroan's  wife, 
'jw  could  not  hope  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  county  families ;  how  ' 
lU  her  natural  aspirations  for  *  style'  and  '  society'  would  be  nipped 
tt  th6  bud ;  while  such  means  as  her  husband  could  command 
t«M  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  tiresome  old  women,  and  the  main- 
tenaace  of  an  expensive  choir.  From  this  dreary  picture  Mrs.  Che- 
Temx  branched  off  to  Lord  Paul™,  his  generosity,  his  self-abnega- 
twi,  liis  chivalry,  his  thousand  virtues,  and  his  three  country  seats. 

'  If  I  could  be  talked  into  marrying  a  man  I  don*t  care  a  straw 
ibfmt,  while  I  love  another  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  your  elo- 
^tietjce  might  ultimately  unite  me  to  Lord  Paulyn,*  Elizabeth  said, 
^th  fi  sneer ;  "  but  I  am  not  quite  weak  enough  for  that.  I  daresay 
<t  sounds  very  ungrateful,  after  all  the  money  you  have  spent  upon 
D^and  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  about  me ;  but  0,  aunt  Che- 
venix, how  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  London  !  The  beginning 
of  my  visit  to  you  was  the  beginning  of  my  quarrel  w^th  Malcolm, 
Bow  could  I  slight  a  wish  of  his  !  I  loved  him  for  a  long  year  before 
I  Won  him,  and  I  only  kept  his  love  a  few  short  weeks.  Was  there  , 
^«r  such  folly  since  the  world  began  ?* 

Mrs-  Chevenix  urged  Brighton  as  the  universal  healer  of  cock- 
'^^v  griefs*  What  Lonrioner  does  not  believe  in  the  curative  powers 
of  Brighton  for  all  ailments  of  the  mind  and  body  ?     The  pleasant 
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treadnaill  tramp  up  and  down  the  King'fl-road,  interclianging 
tionate  greetings  witli  people  you  met  yesterday  in  Bond-st: 
the  agreeable  moDotony  of  the  pier*  the  pervading  flavour  of  Loni 
and  sea  air.  Mrs*  Chevenix  declared  that  in  that  cheerfol  at: 
sphere  Elizabeth  would  forget  her  griefs, 

*  It  is  not  the  season  for  Brighton^  I  admit,*  she  confessed 
hictantly,  *  but  there  are  always  plenty  of  nice  people  there  in  I 
Goodwood  week ;  or  wo  might  even  stay  at  Chichester,  if  you  p 
ferred  it.' 

'  You  are  veiy  good  to  tronhle  yourself  so  much  about  me/  81 
EEzaheth,  trying  to  he  grateful,  yet  with  an  air  of  extreme  wea 
ness ;  *  but  I  ai^aure  you  there  is  nothing  the  matter — -nothing  I 
a  sorrow^  that  must  wear  itself  out  somehow — as  all  sorrows  do, 
suppose,  when  people  are  younj^  and  strong  as  I  am,  and  not  of  i 
stuff  that  grief  can  destroy.  The  best  place  for  me  is  home.  Ida 
not  give  any  one  trouble  there.  I  can  just  Hve  my  own  life ;  n 
the  poor,  perhaps,  a  little  again/  with  a  faint  choking  sob; 
teach  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  no  one  will  take  any  notice  of 
I  am  not  at  all  lit  for  society.  I  don't  hear  what  people  are  sayil 
and  I  am  always  in  danger  of  answering  at  random ;  and  I  dd 
want  people  to  talk  about  the  worm  in  the  bud,  or  to  sit  like  8 
tience  oii  a  monnment,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Lot  me  take  i 
sorrow  home  to  Hawleigh,  auntie,  and  dig  a  decent  grave  for 
there.' 

'  Go  hack  to  Hawleigh  !     Yes ;  to  meet  that  man  again,  I 
Dse,  and  begin  over  again.* 

*  No  fear  of  that.  I  had  a  letter  from  Gertrude  this  momin 
1*11  read  you  what  she  says  about  him,  if  you  Uke.' 

She  took  out  a  closely-wTitten  letter;  that  wondrous  com| 
flition,  a  lady's  letter,  utterly  devoid  of  intelligence  likely  to  inte« 
the  human  mind,  yet  crossed  and  bracketed  and  interpolated,  aa 
brimming  over  with  matter. 

'  We  have  all  been  surprised  by  Mr.  Forde*9  sudden  desertioa 
Ha%vleigh,  and  can  only  imagine  that  things  are  euded  betwfl 
you  and  him  ;  and  that  you  have  returned  to  your  old  idea  abti 
Lord  Pauhn.  I  know  auntie  had  set  her  heart  upon  that  matfi 
and  I  never  tlionght  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Forde  would  si 
your  visit  to  Eaton -place.* 

*  Other  people  could  see  my  peril,*  said  Elizabeth  bitterly 
she  folded  the  letter.     '  It  was  only  I  who  was  blind.' 

'  Other  people  are  blessed  with  coniHion  sense,  and  would  uai 
rally  foresee  the  termination  of  so  ill-advised  an  engagement/  M 
Chevenix  replied  sharply.  She  was  fast  losing  patience  with  tj 
favourite  niece  of  hers,  who  had  fortune  at  her  feet,  and  spurd 
it.  *  The  day  will  come  when  you  will  repent  this  folly/  she 
'  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  retrace  your  steps.     E 
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Panlyn's  infatuation  will  not  last  for  ever;  you  have  trifled 
jiitb  liim  too  long  already  J 

*  Trifled  with  him  !'  echoed  Elizabeth  scornfully;  'I  have  only 

about  bini, — that  I  may  never  see  his  face  again.' 

B,  Cinqmars  called  in  Eaton -idace  a  day  or  two  after  the  pri- 

j  theatricals,  and  was  full  of  anxiety  about  her  sweet  Elizabeth ; 

iting  to  be  aUowed  to  see  her,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes.    But 

( privilege  Miss  Luttrell  refused  obstinately. 

'  I  detest  the  whole  set,  and  ivill  never  see  any  of  them  again,* 

\mii  fretfully,  when  her  aunt  brought  her  that  lady's  message. 

r  did  Mrs.  Chevenix  press  the  point ;  she  did  not  care  to  expose 

f  niece's  faded  countenanco  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  Mrs.  Cinqmars, 

did  not  want  the  Rancho  world  to  know  that  Elizabeth  had 

I  deserted  by  her  lover,  and  had  taken  that  desertion  so  deeply 

[After  about  a  week  of  anxiety,  during  which  she  had  hoped 

^day  to  see  the  girFs  dull  face  brighten,  and  her  spirits  revive 

I  the  natural  elasticity  of  youths  Mrs.  Chevenix  lost  heart;   and 

of  aome  partictdar  friends  who  w*ere  just  going  to  Torquay, 

^ecmaented  to  Elizabeth's  return  under  their  wing.     They  would 

I  her  to  Exeter,  where  her  father  conld  meet  her  on  the  arrival 

he  down  train  ;  so  that  the  proprieties  should  be  in  no  manner 

by  her  journey.    The  girl  seemed  so  utterly  broken  down, 

\  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  her  speedy  revival.  All  Mrs.  Chevenix'a 

litious  dreams  most  be  held  in  suspense  till  next  year ;  unless 

ffiny  interposed  in  some  beneficent  manner  during  the  hunting 

El,  when  Lord  Paulyn  might  reappear  at  the  Vicarage,  and  find 

I  wretched  girl  cured  of  her  folly. 

So  Elizabeth  had  her  wish,  and  went  home ;  went  home  to  bury 

tiakeiy  in  the  dull  quiet  of  the  old  life,  glad  to  be  released  from 

Ihightar  world  which  had  now  become  odious  to  her.    It  is  pos- 

that  some  lurking  hope,  some  expectation  she  would  scarcely 

S8  to  herself,  was  at  the  root  of  her  eager  desire  for  that  home- 

I  journey, 

[She  went  over  that  brief  sentence  in  Gertrude*s  letter  again  and 
•they  had  been  surprised  by  Mr.  Fordo's  sudden  desertion 
nwleigh.'  What  did  that  mean?  Had  he  returned  to  his  duties 
lamiounced  the  approaching  termination  of  them?  or  was  the  *  de- 
a'  of  which  her  sister  wrote  an  accomplished  fact  ?  Had  he 
wdden  them  farewell,  and  departed  to  some  new  field  of  usefulness  ? 
H^  he  shifted  the  scene  of  that  laborious  career  which  Mother 
Qmrch  reserves  for  her  children  ? 

*l  shall  be  enlightened  to-night,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
s  her  aimt  good-bye  at  Paddington,  in  the  brilliant  summer  noon* 
>;  the  departure  platform  crowded  with  holiday  travellers,  people 
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who  appeared  to  be  serene  in  a  fixed  belief  that  thiE  life  was  intend 
for  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  pleasures. 

She  sat  io  the  corner  of  the  railway-candage,  with  half-( 
eyes,  during  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  journey,  pretending  to  be  aale 
as  a  means  of  escaping  the  benevolent  officiousness  of  her  an 
particular  friends ;  but  she  was  conscious  of  every  feature  in 
landscape  that  flashed  past  the  window,  and  the  journey  seeniedj 
an  almost  intolerable  length  to  her  weary  spirit.     Her  father*s  i 
face  peering  in  at  the  window,  when  the  train  entered  Exet 
stately  tenaiiniis,  strack  her  with  an  emotion  that  was  ahnost  pa! 
She  had  thought  of  him  so  little  during  the  last  few  months ; 
lived  her  own  life — a  life  of  pleasure  and  vanity — ^with  so  supn 
a  selfishness.     She  ching  to  him  for  a  moment,  as  he  kissed  1 
with  a  remorseful  tenderness, 

*  Why,  Lizzie,  my  dear,  how  ill  you  look!*  he  said,  startledj 
the  settled  pallor  of  the  face,  that  looked  at  him  vdih  such  a  i 
tenderness ;  *  Maria  told  mo  nothing  in  her  last  letter/ 

'  There  was  nothing  to  tell,  papa,*  said  Elizabeth  ;  *  I  am  ] 
ill,  only  very  tired/ 

*  That  foolish  theatrical  performance,  I'm  afraid,  my  love ; 
or — '  looking  at  her  anxiously,  '  you  may  have  been  unhappy  ab 
something — some  misunderstandiag.     I  have  seen  Forde/ 

They  were  alone  together  in  a  deserted  waiting-room ;  the  So^ 
Devon  train  having  whisked  Mrs.  Chevenix's  particular  friends  ofl 
Torquay, 

'  Then  you  know  all,  papa,'  with  a  feeble  attempt  to  app 
supremely  indlBerent ;  '  that  he  and  I  did  not  suit  each  other,  i 
have  agreed  to  differ,  as  some  one  says  somewhere.* 

'  Something  to  that  effect,  my  dear.  But  Forde  fully  exonen 
you.     He  took  all  the  blame  upon  himself/ 

*  Very  generous,*  with  her  old  scomfid  laugh ;   '  but  the  ' 
thing  in  such  cases,  I  believe,     Ai-e  you  very  angry  with  me  j 
coming  back  to  you  in  this  forlorn  condition  T 

■  Angry  with  you,  my  love  !  How  can  you  imagine  such  a  ' 
Forde  ia  an  excellent  fellow,  hut  could  never  have  been  a 
match  for  you,     I  am  not  the  kind  of  man  to  interfere  with 
children's  ^isheg ;  but  your  aunt  had  iuspu-ed  me  with  more  an 
tious  ideas  about  you,  and  I  confess  I  was  disappointed.' 

*  Then  you  may  be  quite  happy,  papa ;  Mr.  Forde  and  I  ] 
paiied  for  ever* 

**  He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  nltout. 

Upon  the  Irish  shore  ; 
And  gae  M&  bridle>reiuB  b  ehake^ 
With  adieu  for  ever  more,  my  dear, 

With  adieu  for  ever  more  I" ' 
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Chapter  IX. 

*  Can  we,  whose  soula  are  lighted 

With  ivisdom  from  on  higli. 
Can  we  to  men  heniglited 

The  lamp  of  life  deny? 
Salvation  !  O  sulvation  t 

The  joyful  Bouad  proclaim, 
Till  each  refmotest  Dation 

Has  learnt  Mc^aiah^s  name.* 

It  was  a  dismal  coming  home  after  all  the  glories  of  that  London 

There  was  a  suppressed  triumph  in  Gertrude's  manner, 

Elizabeth  felt,  but  could  hardly  take  objection  to.      Diana 

indifferent,   shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  observed  that  Mrs, 

/s  London  seasons  were  not  astounding  in  their  results, 

!  are  like  Somebody  and  his  men/  she  said  ;  '  we  all  ride  up  the 

then  ride  down  again.'     The  beauty  of  the  family  had  not 

led  herself  infinitely  to  these  elder  sisters-     Blanche  clun^] 

I  her  tenderly,  and  sighed,  and  mutely  sympathised,  not  daring 

:  of  her  sister's  woes ;  but  evidently  brimming  over  with  com- 

Bon.    The  caresses  and  unspoken  compassion  were  a  great  deal 

I  tiresome  to  Elizabeth  than  the  spiteful  exultation  of  the  elders. 

*I  almost  wish  I  had  come  back  engaged  to  Lord  Paulyn/  she 

to  herself.     '  It  would  be  better  to  marry  a  man  one  despiaed 

I  to  put  up  with  this  kind  of  thing.' 

Mr,  Forde's  name  was  evidently  tabooed  in  the  domestic  circle, 
idehcate  attention  to  herself;  but  she  had  made  her  father  tell 
fill  be  knew  about  her  lost  loYor  during  the  journey  from  Exeter, 
[*Te8,  my  dear,  he  is  going  to  put  his  old  idea  into  execution  ; 
( going  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  a  missionary.  It  is  a  kind 
of  his,  poor  fellow ;  and  upon  my  word,  Lizzie,  I  think  you 
\  happily  released  from  your  engagement  to  a  man  with  such  a 
Rely  upon  it,  the  old  idea  would  have  got  the  better  of  him 
later,  however  comfortably  settled  he  might  have  been  in 
ad  J  and  he  would  have  wanted  to  drag  you  off  to  some  savage 
with  him.' 
*Very  likely,*  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  little  sigh. 
She  was  thinking  what  happiness  it  would  have  seemed  to  her 
I  We  gone  with  him  ;  to  have  shared  his  perils,  to  have  lightened 
^  labours,  to  have  been  verily  the  other  half  of  his  mind  and  soul, 
^t  matter  how  desolate  the  region  so  long  as  they  two  had  been 
^?ethcr ;  to  have  watched  his  slumbers  in  those  long  silent  nights, 
^tt  no  sound  save  the  distant  cry  of  some  beast  of  prey  ;  to  have 
1  even,  clasped  to  his  breast,  beneath  a  rain  of  poisoned  arrows  ,* 
rdone  to  death  by  a  savage's  stone  hatchet ! 
'  When  does  he  go  ?'  she  asked  presently- 
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'  Immediately.      He  has  bidden  us  all  good-bye.     He  pj 
bis  fiircwell  sermon  in  St.  Clement's  to-morrow  evening/ 

Her  beart  gave  a  wild  leap  at  tbis.     Sbe  would  bear  his  voi 
once  more.     He  would  see  her  sitting  in  her  accustomed  comer 
the  old  square  pew  below  tbo  pulj^it — could  not  help  seeing  het 
througb  his  sermon ;   who  could  tell  if  the  sight  of  her  face 
not  melt  him  ? 

'  But  bis  heart  is  made  of  stone,'  sbe  thought,  '  or  it  woi 
have  softened  towards  me  before  this.     He  has  only  a  beart  for 
heathen  ]  not  for  common  human  sorrows,  not  for  the  mute  Bgoi 
of  a  love  like  mine/ 

*  I  suppose  if  I  had  any  proper  pride,  I  shoiJd  not  go  to  h 
him  preach  to-mon-ow  night/  she  said  to  herself;  *  hut  I  think 
stock  of  pride  was  exhausted  tiie  day  he  came  to  me  in  Eaton -i 
If  that  interview  were  to  come  over  again,  I  would  grovel  in 
at  his  feet.    What  is  there  tliat  I  would  not  do  to  win  him 

Home  hardly  seemed  such  a  peaceful  shelter  as  she 
fancied  it  when  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  frivolities  of  Ei 
place.  It  would  have  been  very  well  without  her  sisters  ;  but 
had  an  uncomfortable  consciousuess  that  six  w^atchful  eyes  were  npi 
her,  and  that  three  active  minds  were  occupied  io  the  cons i derail^ 
of  her  affairs.  She  had  not  even  the  comfort  of  solitude  in  thenij 
season,  for  her  tower  was  shared  by  Blanche,  and  she  couJd  not 
or  sob  in  her  sleep  without  arousing  that  sympathetic  young  persa 
vifho  was  unhappily  a  light  sleeper.  She  heard  soothing  murmnn 
'poor  Lizzie/  'poor  darling,*  amidst  her  fitful  shmiber;  and  toiB^ 
angrily  upon  her  pillow,  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  like  kiBg  Da? 
in  the  day  of  his  sorrow. 

She  looked  desperately  ill  next  morning,  when  the  July 
shone  into  the  tower  chamber,  and  the  skylark  sent  up  his  orii 
from  his  'n'icker  cage  outside  the  arched  casement.    The  exciteoioi 
of  her  return,  vague  hopes  that  lighteped  her  despair,  bad  brighter 
her  face  with  a  faint  semblance  of  the  old  brightness  yesterday 
ing;  but  to-day  Blanche  bcbekl  the  wreck  that  one  season's  joys 
sorrows  had  made  of  her  sister. 

'  I'll  bring  you  your  breakfast,  darling,'  she  said,  in  her  caressill 
way*     '  Of  course  you  won't  think  of  going  to  chmch  to-day/ 

*Did  you  ever  Imow  me  stop  away  from  church  on  a  ^^lm4 
morning?'  Elizabeth  answered  impatiently;  *tbat  is  one  of  the  p 
ties  of  our  position,' 

*  But  if  you  are  really  ill,  darling.' 
'  I  am  not  really  ill ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  mo.   Y( 

needn^t  stare  at  me  in  that  disconsolate  way,  I  can't  help  it  if  I 
pale  ;  a  London  season  is  not  calculated  to  improve  one's  coraplexiMl 
You  can  send  me  up  a  cup  of  tea  presently,  if  you  like ;  I  alwavs  h 
an  early  cup  of  tea  in  London,     And  if  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  g 
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drMi&g  and  take  no  notice  of  me,  I  may  be  able  to  get  half-an* 

faalf-iioar's  sleep  seemed  to  have  done  a  good  deal  far 

I ;  for  when  she  came  downi-stairs,  after  a  cold  buth  and  a 

[toilet^  when  the  bells  bef^^an  to  ring  gaily  out  from  the  pon- 

Bfi  sqnare  tower  of  St.  Clement's,  she  was  lookiug  something 

■  old  BiJL     She  had  put  on  her  prettiest  bonnet,  and  had 

herself  in  white  muslin ;  the  dross   Malcolm  had  always 

If  the  charm  of  a  bonnet  or  a  dress  could  onlj  touch  bis 

,  and  keep  him  from  cocoa-nut  groves,  and  savage  women  in 

'  raiment,  and  other  horrors ! 

a  strange  thing  it  seemed  to  hear  bis  voice  once  more  in 
I  pay  old  churcJi! — to  hear  it  antl  to  know  that  this  day  was  the 
pon  which  she  could  ever  hope  to  hear  it ;   for  beyond  that 
mission  who  would  dare  to  look  ?     She  tided  to  realise  the 
bis  speedy  departm*e,  but  it  was  difilcult.     His  presence  in 
1  familiar  church  was  such  a  natural  thing — a  fact  that  had 
I  going  on  all  her  life,  it  seemed  to  her ;  for  she  could  hardly 
:  herself  to  look  behind  those  days,  to  the  blank  era  of  cumtes 
I  ftxmted  for  nothing  in  her  existence.     And  the  church  would 
I  8tiU,  a  dreary  immutability  ;  the  voice  of  a  stranger  echoing 
ke  same  aisle,  and  she  compelled  to  sit  and  listen  :  while  her 
lie  lonoly  soul  tried  to  follow  that  beloved  wanderer  across 
seas,  to  a  land  that  was  more  strange  than  a  fairy  tale, 
presence  there  to*day,  considered  in  the  light  of  that  near 
had  a  phantasmal  aspect,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  newly-dead 
1  been  with  them  for  a  brief  space,  looking  at  them  with  kind 
I  moamful  eyes.     Was  he  not,  like  the  dead,  called  away  to  a 
distant  and  inaccessible  as  the  regions  of  death  ?     Was  there 
hope  of  seeing  him  again  than  if  he  had  indeed  been 
ith  the  dead? 
$,  iooy  had  changed  since  that  day  in  Eaton-plaee.     He  was 
'than  nsuali  and  his  eyes  had  a  haggard  look,  as  with  pro- 
sleeplessness.     Bat  she   dared    not   appropriate   to  herself 
I  signs  of  deep  feeliugs.      Was  there  not  enough  in  his  parting 
I  these  people,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  new  life  that  lay  before 
►  lo  move  him  strangely  ? 

Not  once  throughout  that  morning  service  did  their  eyes  meet. 
Jttud  the  prayers  and  lessons  in  his  grave  firm  voice »  with  no  sign 
"Uteriog,  every  tone  strong  and  penetrating  as  of  old,  no  frag- 
5  of  sentences  going  astray  among  the  echoes,  c^yery  word  clear, 
^^i  as  a  deep4oned  bell. 

Tlwj  interval  between  the  two  services  was  a  di-eary  blank  for 
*Wlh.  The  monotonous  machinery  of  home,  which  had  been  bo 
I'wniiome  before  her  departure,  seemed  still  more  wearisome  now, 
\m  laddered  at  the  thought  that  her  life  was  to  go  on  for  ever 
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and  ever  like  this  ;  every  Sunday  an  exact  repetition  of  other  Si 
The  early  luncheon,  enlivened  by  an  occasional  dropper-in ; 
noon,  dawdled  away  somehow;  the  evening  service,  in  the  mom 
ful  summer  dusk  ;  the  all-pervading  sense  that  life  was  an  objectl^ 
business.  How  was  she  to  endure  these  things  until  the  end  of 
days? 

Evening  came  at  last :  the  bells  ringing  w^th  a  softer  sound 
the  balmy  air :  the  old  chm-ch  more  crowded  than  Elizabeth  e^ 
remembered  to  have  seen  it  before,  crowded  with  people  who  ?i 
seldom  came  to  church,  crowded  with  those  for  whom  Mr.  Foi 
had  worked  with  an  unilagging  zeal — the  very  poor. 

Mr,  Luttrell  read  prayers,  prayers  which  Elizabeth  heard  mm 
scions  of  their  meaning ;  while  Gertnide  prayed  and  responded  in  h 
usual  buainesE-like  way,  with  the  air  of  an  ancient  mother  assistil 
at  the  sacrifice  of  her  son.  Very  long  those  prayers  seamed 
Elizabeth,  but  tliey  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  in  the  deepeni 
dusk  Mr.  Forde  went  slowly  up  to  the  pidpit. 

Then,  as  he  adjusted  the  newly-lighted  wax  candles  on  eachi 
of  him,  needing  the  light  very  little  for  hia  own  convenience,  i 
hifl  sermons  were  chiefly  extempore,  he  looked  thoughtfully  do^ 
wards,  and,  Elizabeth  looking  up  from  her  corner  in  the  old  ptf 
their  eyes  met  for  the  first  time ;  his  so  grave  and  spiritual  hi  tki 
expression,  with  a  far-away  look,  as  of  a  man  whose  thoughts  dw( 
in  worlds  remote  from  this  common  earth  ;  hers  yearning,  implorifl 
despairing. 

Brief  w^as  the  moment  of  those  looks  meeting.  He  unrolled  \ 
little  black-covered  volume  of  notes,  and  began  the  last  sermon 
was  ever  to  preach  in  Hawleigh. 

Wanting  the  fire  of  the  speaker*s  voice  and  manner,  the  dq 
of  pathos  in  some  passages,  the  passion  of  faith  in  others,  a  hui 
transcript  of  that  farewell  address  might  seem  commonplace  enot^ 
The  things  he  had  to  say  to  them  w^ere  things  that  have  been 
very  often  before  at  such  partings  ;  it  was  only  the  man  who 
exceptional :  exceptional  in  his  earnestness,  exceptional  in  a 
tain  grandeur  of  face  and  manner,  which,  to  that  regretful  assemi 
made  him  God-like.  Ho  told  them  simply,  but  with  a  fen< 
in  those  simple  phrases,  a  warmth  in  those  subdued  tones,  how 
had  laboured  for  them  and  loved  them,  with  what  happy  resnl 
with  a  love  that  had  been  returned  to  him  sevenfold,  with  exporieni 
that  had  been  unutterably  sweet  to  him.  He  told  them  how 
dared  to  believe  that  much  of  his  labour  among  them  would  be  jH 
manent;  that  it  was  work  which,  done  once,  was  done  for  ever; 
the  seed  would  remain  and  yield  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  he 
sower  was  far  away,  labouring  to  redeem  waste  lands  where  no  i 
had  ever  been  scattered,  where  no  sheaves  had  ever  been  gathi 
for  the  Master's  bams.    Then,  with  a  sudden  change  from  moaiB 
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ess  to  sapreme  enthusiasm,  he  told  them  what  he  ivas  going 

I  do.  How  this  mission  service  was  the  realisation  of  a  hope  and  a 

that  had  been  with  him  more  or  less  from  the  beginning,  that 

i  swelled  his  heart  long  ago,  when  ho  was  a  hoy  at  his  mother's 

e,  bearing  from  her  dear  lips  sad  stories  of  that  far-away  world 

the  light  of  revelation  had  never  cloven  the  thick  diurkness, 

!  man  lived  and  died  without  God* 

I  Of  possible  dangers  to  be  encountered  he  spoke  not  at  all.     He 

red  them  only  the  brighter  side  of  a  missionar}^*s  career;  the  gran- 

r  of  his  privileges  as  a  bearer  of  glad  tidings,  the  vast  hopes  that 

led  mid  him  as  the  regenerator  of  a  people  lost  to  their  God, 

!  very  agent  and  lieutenant  of  Christ  himself.    He  dwelt  with  a 

resqne  Jkncy  on  the  natm-al  splendour  of  that  remote  world  amidst 

onthem  sea*    He  spoke  of  those  groves  where  the  breadfniit*tree 

its  stalwart  branches  wide  as  those  of  patriarchal  oak  or  elm 

at  England ;  where  the  leafy  woods  in  nature's  calm  decay 

glorions  with  an   ever-changing  splendour  of  hue  unknown  in 

tr  climes  ;  where  here  and  there  in  quiet  valleys  men  and  women 

lin  an  almost  Arcadian  simplicity ;  yet  in  their  utter  ignorance  of 

and  evil  have  no  such  words  in  their  voc^ibulary  as  honour, 

,  or  virtue  ;  while  in  other  isles,  perchance  as  fair  to  look  upon, 

I  and  crime  walk  rampant^  and  snperatition  too  dark  for  words  to 

holds  mankind  in  its  unholy  ttmdl.     He  told  them  how  those 

to  which  he  was  going,  discovered  nearly  three  himdred 

I  ago  by  a  Spanish  navigator,  had  been  suffered  to  languish  in 

•  darkness  until  now,  and  how  it  was  his  hope  and  prayer  to  be 

earliest  evangelist.     He  told  them  briefly  of  the  far  greater 

L  who  had  gone  before  him,  of  the  saints  of  old  time,  who  had 

ken  sneh  missions  in  ages  when  their  peril  was  tenfold,  and 

lightly  touched  upon  the  history  of  later  missions,  from  the 

of  the  Duff  downwards, 

»At  the  close  of  that  farewell  address,  there  was  scarcely  one 

kls  hearers,  except  the  miserable  girl  who  loved   him  with 

earthly  love,  whoso  heart  was  not  warmed  with  some  touch 

i  own  heroic  passion,  and  who  would  not  have  felt  ashamed  of 

el£sh  desire  to  detain  him.    He  seemed  created  to  fulfil  the  mis* 

sioa  he  had  chosen  for  himself  j  God's  fitting  instrument  for  the 

Bohlest  work  that  was  ever  given  unto  man  to  do., 

ji      Upon  Elizabeth's   ear  the    solemn   close    of  that   leaTetaking 

Bmded  like  a  funeral  knelL     Would  she  ever  bear  his  roic^  again 

^evcr,  in  all  the  dreary  days  to  come,  feel  her  heart  stirred  by  iho0e 

^6p*toned  ace4.'nts — ever  again  look  upward  to  thai  eaniAci  iaee, 

ch  to-night  had  a  grandeur  that  was  not  of  the  earth,  eaiihj  f 

Kow,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  she  ntt^Iy  despaired  of  hit 

;— of  his  turning  back  to  take  her  to  his  heart  again.     He 

I  not  need  her  or  her  human  love.     He  bad  00  wide  a  Hfe  witfa- 

MM3,  Vot.  X    F.S.  VobJLJL    ^  Xi 
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out  ber,  and  beyoud  her— -a  Efe  which  she  could  never  have  shared, 
since  she  lacked  all  the  gifts  that  were  needed  to  open  the  door  of 
that  divine  city  where  he  dwolt  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  suptniaL 
Conld  lier  feeble  aspirations  towards  things  celestial,  her  wavering 
faith,  have  ever  enabled  her  to  tread  the  path  he  trod  ?  Alas,  no ! 
To-night  she  felt  bow  vast  was  the  distance  that  divided  theno ;  mi 
if  he  had  suffered  her  to  attach  herself  to  his  career,  she  would  have 
been  nothing  but  a  clog  and  a  hindrance  for  him.  And  she  feltmtli 
exceeding  bitterness  bow  easy  it  was  for  him  to  renounce  her — ^for 
biui>  whose  soul  was  lifted  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven  by  those 
splendid  dreams  with  which  she  had  no  eympatby.  She  thongit 
with  miserable  self- scorn  of  her  fancy  that  he  would  have  found  his 
life  unendurable  without  her ;  that  she  must  needs  be  as  necessary 
to  bis  existence  as  be  was  to  hers.  Poor  deluded  fool !  sbe  h&i 
taken  no  account  of  his  one  supreme  ambition  when  she  made  that 
calculation ;  she  bad  thought  of  him  only  as  a  weak  creature  like 
herself,  the  slave  of  an  earthly  passion. 

Throughout  that  eloquent  sermon  she  had  hardly  taken  her 
eyes  from  bis  face  ;  but  not  often  had  his  glance  shot  downwards  to 
the  dusky  comer  where  she  sat,  a  white  still  figure,  phantomUke 
in  the  uncertain  light.  His  gaze,  for  the  most  part,  was  directed 
far  beyond  her,  to  the  mass  of  shabbily -dressed  listeners  who  crowded 
the  other  end  of  the  church,  his  peculiar  flock,  those  English  hea- 
thens be  bad  found  in  the  lanes  and  byways  of  Hawleigh  and  its 
neighbouring  villages,  some  of  whom  had  walked  half-a-dozen  miles 
to  hear  bis  farewell. 

There  bad  been  a  good  deal  of  quiet  crying  among  the  women, 
but  no  dramatic  or  oratorical  display  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher  ;  yet  every  one  felt  that  he  was  deeply  moved;  that  it  wm 
not  withont  profound  sorrow  he  hade  tliem  such  a  long  good-hje. 
There  was  a  solemn  bush  as  he  came  down  from  the  piiJpit,  and 
for  some  breathless  moments  the  people  stood  motionless  looking 
after  him.  Then  came  a  favourite  hymn,  *  From  Greenland's  icj 
mountains/  a  hymn  which  the  congregation  sang  with  faltering 
voice  ;  tremulous  sopranos  among  the  young-ladyhood  of  Hawleigh 
testifying  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  Curate  had  been  held.  K^ 
sound  of  Elizabeth's  voice  mingled  with  that  psalmody;  Gertrude 
sang  in  a  high  soprano,  with  a  tremolo  which  sbe  affected  at  aU 
times,  and  the  air  of  a  martyr  making  melody  as  she  march^ 
towards  the  stake  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  sbriQ  peal  drew  " 
Forde's  attention  to  the  Yicar's  pew.  He  looked  that  way, 
saw  Elizabeth  standing  like  a  statue,  w^ith  a  face  as  white  as  b 
gown. 
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Chapter  X, 

•  0  last  iove  t  0  firat  love  ! 

My  love  with  the  true,  true  heart  1 
To  ibiok  I  havo  come  to  ihu  your  homCf 
And  yet  we  are  apart.' 

PL£SS  night ;  a  night  of  tossing  to  and  fro,  and  mental 
doubt  and  uncertaiiatj,  half- formed  resolves^  a  long 
between  love  and  pride ;  and  the  early  summer  light  shines 
)  eager  face  and  tired  eyes  that  haye  been  watching  for  the 

n  that  laggard  morning  comes^  Elizabeth  Luttrell  has  made 
lind  to  do  something  very  desperate,  very  mad  perhaps  ;  she 

sbiink  from  confessing  as  much  to  herself;  bat  something 

ioing  which  she  feels  she  cannot  endure  her  life. 

will  see  him  once  more,  face  to  face ;  hear  Ms  voice  spoak- 

jr,  and  her  only,  once  more  in  theii*  lives ;  touch  his  hand, 

e»  in  friendly  farewell,   and  then  resign  herself  to  their 

e  parting. 

m  reversal  of  that  decree,  or  that  any  influence  she  can 

bear  can  make  him  waver  in  his  pttrjjose,  she  cherishes 
There  was  that  in  his  speech  and  manner  last  night 
)oke  of  a  resolve  no  earthly  forces  could  shake.  What 
•  selfish  paasioQ,  her  riaiTow  love,  do  against  a  purpose  so 
-cheme  that  involved  the  eternal  welfare  of  millions  ?  Foi 
Q  assign  the  natural  limits  of  the  miasionary's  work,  or 
width  of  that  new  world  over  which  his  inllueuce  shall 


Bill 


she  deluded  herself  with  no  hope  that  he  might  be  turned 
en  at  the  last  moment,  by  the  witchery  of  her  smiles,  by 
)8  of  her  tears.  She  knew  now  that  his  world  was  not  her 
bat  wide  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  were  his  thoughts 
thoughts.  She  hoped  nothing,  except  that  he  would  hear 
ntly  when  she  sought  to  exonerate  herself  from  the  charge 
tancy,  or  any  flagrant  wroug  against  him ;  hear  hor  while 
him  the  true  history  of  hor  acquaintance  with  Lord  PauJyn  ; 
believe  her,  and  carry  away  with  him  at  least  the  memor}' 
an  %vho  had  loved  him  dearly,  and  had  never  wronged  him 
ch  as  a  thought. 

then  they  would  shake  hands  calmly,  and  he  would  give 
lessing,  the  blessing  of  a  possible  saint  and  martyr  ;  and  so 
fade  for  ever  from  her  bodily  eyes,  leaving  only  that  image 
aich  she  must  carry  in  her  heart  to  the  grave* 
k¥6  no  pride  where  he  is  concerned,'  she  thought,  as  she 
)  consider  how  vast  an  outrage  against  the  conventionalities 
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she  was  about  to  perpetrate ;    '  no  more  pride  than  Madame 
Chantal  had  in  her  relations  with  Francis  de  Sales.' 

The  up-train  by  which  most  London-bound  travellers  of 
superior  or  first-class  rank  were  acciiatomed  to  depart  from  Hi 
leigh  was  a  nine-o*clock  express.  She  thought  it  more  than  pn 
able  that  Mr.  Forde  would  go  to  London  as  the  preliminary  stage 
his  journey,  and  it  was  just  possible  that  ho  might  go  by  that  trai 
If  she  called  at  his  lodging  at  eight  o'clock,  she  would  secure  1| 
desired  interview;  she  knew  his  early  habits,  and  that  he  b| 
generally  breakfasted  and  begun  his  day's  work  by  that  hour,  i 
what  Mrs.  Humphreys,  the  carpenter's  wife,  might  say  about  th 
nntimely  visit,  she  thought  nothing ;  being  indeed^  at  all  time 
too  impetuous  for  profound  consideration  of  consequences. 

She  dressed  herself  quietly  while  Blanche  was  still  asleep.  Thi 
had  a  slip  of  a  bath- room,  converted  from  the  oratory  of  some  m 
diieval  chatelaine,  on  one  side  of  their  tower ;  hero  Ehzaboth  msA 
her  toilet,  and  then  crept  softly  ont  of  the  bedchamber  withoi 
awakening  her  sister  from  halcyon  dreams  of  new  curates  yet  hi 
den  behind  the  curtain  of  fate.  She  went  down  the  narrow  mm 
ing  stair,  and  out  by  the  lobby -door,  unseen  by  so  much  as 
servant;  and  walked,  by  field -paths  and  lanes  that  skirted  U 
town,  towards  the  tranquil  domicile  of  Mr.  Humphreys*  She  t 
called  that  other  summer  morning  nearly  a  year  ago — ^good  heaveti 
what  a  long  year !— when  she  had  gone  by  the  same  road  to  mal 
the  same  kind  of  unauthorised  visit,  half  in  sport  and  half  in  ea 
nest,  defiant,  reckless,  eager  to  do  something  that  would  bri 
light  and  colour  into  her  monotonous  life,  and  desperately  in  lo 
mth  the  man  she  pretended  to  hold  so  lightly.  Then  she  h 
gone  to  him  with  a  proud  sense  of  her  power  to  conquer  and  bri 
him  to  her  feet,  as  she  had  sworn  to  do  the  night  before  in  * 
passion  of  wounded  pride.  Now  she  went  humbled  to  the  dii 
convinced  of  her  insignificance  in  the  plan  of  his  Efe ;  only  anxi^ 
that  he  should  not  go  away  thinking  worse  of  her  than  she  i 
served. 

The  street-door  of  the  Humphreys'  abode — radiant  in  the  spl^ 
dour  of  newly -pohshed  brassplate  and  handle— was  standing  o% 
as  she  approached,  Mrs,  Humphreys,  engaged  in  conference  W 
the  butcher,  occupied  the  threshold,  and  paused  from  her  discoiil 
with  an  astonished  air  at  seeing  Miss  LuttrelL 

That  air,  that  look  of  surprise,  awakened  the  girl  to  a  sensa 
the  singularity  of  her  untimely  visit ;  the  peril  of  petty  gossip  0 
small  rustic  scandal  in  which  she  stood.     She  made  a  feeble  at 
to  protect  herself  from  this  hazard. 

'  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Humphreys,'  she  said  with  a  friend 
*  I  have  been  for  a  before -breakfast  walk  round  by  the  common, 
is  so  nice  after  London,     I  have  a  message  for  Mr.  Forde  fr'<3 
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jtfA.    Do  you  thiok  he  would  como  down-stairs  for  a  few  minutes 
_  mi  hear  all  about  it  ?     I  know  he  is  a  very  early  riser.* 

*  0,  Miss  Ltittrell,  what  a  pity  !  leastways  if  it's  anything  very 
futicui^*     Mr.  Forde  went  away  hy  the  mail-train  last  night/ 

*He  went  last  night !'  Elizaheth  repeated  helplessly, 

'  Yes,  misa.     It  wasn't  like  him  to  travel  of  a  Sunday  evemng  \ 

that  moving  sermon  too  ;  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the 

1,  I  do  believe.     But  the  ship  he  sails  in — the  Columhiua — 

Liverpool  this  afternoon,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it.     I  do 

he'll  have  nice  weather,  poor  dear  gentleman !'  added  Mrs, 

phrevB  with  a  hopeful  air,  as  if  he  had  been  about  to  cross  the 

its  of  Dover. 

Thia  was  a  death-blow.     He  had  gone  away,  and  carried  with 
him  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  the  conviction  of  her  faithless- 

B683. 

She  went  slowly  homewards,  wondering  vaguely  what  she  should 

dj3  with  the  remnant  of  her  life ;  how  she  was  to  live  on  for  an  in- 

lite  number  of  years,  and  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  and  pretend 

happy,  now  that  he  had  vanished  out  of  her  existence  for 

Then  a  new  anger  against  him  was  slowly  kindled  in  her 

How  could  he  have  been  so  hard,  so  cruel,  as  to  leave  her 

without  one  last  word  of  compassion  and  forgiveness,  without 

of  fai-ewell  ? 

*  He  saw  me  in  the  church  last  night,'  she  thought,  'and  yet 
eofttld  leave  without  one  touch  of  pity.  He  can  boast  of  the  grandeur 

H|f  hid  own  prospects,  the  splendour  of  his  own  hopes,  and  he  has 

^Bpt  one  thought  for  my  broken  life ;  he  cares  nothing  what  becomes  { 

^■me/ 

^H     She  brooded  over  this  unkindneas  with  deep  resentment.     What 

^■ghl  had  he  to  take  possession  of  her  soul,  and  then  cast  her  off 

Hbldl;  to  this  *  beggarly  divorcement'  ? 

*  What  does  ho  imagine  will  become  of  me  ?*  she  said  to  herself. 
*  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  shall  marry  Lord  Paulyn  in  spite  of  his 

raming,  and  be  miserable  for  ever  afterwards.     Or  does  he  think  I 

repent  my  sins  and  join  some  Protestant  sisterhood ;  or  die 

oken-hearted  because  of  his  uokindness  ?     O,  if  I  could  only  die  ! 

le  might  be  sorry,  perhaps,  for  that ;  if  the  news  of  my  death  ever 

reached  his  distant  world  ;   or  if  he  were  to  come  back  to  this  place  ^ 

Borne  day,  and  find  my  grave  in  the  churchyard,  and  discover  at  last 

that  I  loved  him  well  enough  to  die  of  his  desertion.* 


(Ent)  uf  1$ook  the  ^uonb* 
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Chapter  L 

*  I  am  weary  of  my  part 
My  torch  is  out,  and  the  world  stands  before  me 
Likia  a  black  destirt/ 

Thrice  has  the  corn  ripened  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  Talleys 
roond  Hawleigh ;  thrice  have  come  and  gone  all  the  pleasant  sights 
and  sweet  sounds  of  summer  —  dog-roses  blooming  out  their  bright 
brief  life  in  the  tangled  hedgerows  ;  honeysuckle  scenting  the  mild 
air  of  early  autumn,  and  lingering  late  as  if  loth  to  leave  the  earth 
it  adorned.  Thrice  have  come  the  snows  and  rains  and  general  dis- 
comforts of  winter— the  conventional  jovialities  of  Christmas,  church 
decorations,  charity  dinners,  infant-school  festivities,  the  annual 
cakes  and  ale,  the  slow -going  Lent  while  the  chilly  new-fledged 
spring  flutters  its  weak  wings  timidly,  like  a  tender  bird  too  soon 
expelled  from  its  nest  into  a  bleak  world.  All  the  seasons,  with 
their  unvarying  duties — the  same  things  to  he  done  over  and  over 
again  every  year  ^  have  come  and  gone  three  times,  and  still  Ger- 
trude trudges  to  and  firo  among  her  poor,  scattering  leaflets  of  con- 
solation in  the  shape  of  small  gray-paper-covered  tracts ;  and  still 
Diana  embroiders  a  little  and  sketches  a  little,  and  yawns  and  in- 
dulges her  constitutional  headache  a  great  deal,  and  laments  lan- 
guidly that  the  Luttrells  are  not  a  particularly  fortunate  family; 
and  stiU  Blanche,  the  pert  and  lively,  demands  of  the  unanswering 
skies  when  Providence  is  going  to  do  something  for  the  Luttrells- 

There  have  been  changes,  however,  at  Hawleigh.  One,  a  dis- 
mal change  from  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  a  comfortable  easy- 
going life  to  the  darkness  and  blankness  of  the  grave.  That  good 
easy  man,  Wilmot  Luttrell,  has  shpped  out  of  existence  almost  as 
easily  as  he  slipped  through  it.  His  daughters  fomid  him  in  his 
study  one  dark  November  morning,  two  years  ago,  stricken  with 
paralysis  and  a  partial  death,  from  which  he  was  never  to  recover* 
He  lingered  long  in  this  doubtful  state,  helpless,  patient,  mild  as 
he  had  ever  been  ;  was  tenderly  nursed  hy  the  four  girls,  who  had 
at  least  agreed  in  loving  their  father  dearly  at  the  last — had  lingered 
and  been  conscious  of  their  love  and  care,  until  a  second  stroke 
mad^  all  a  blank.  From  this  he  never  revived,  hut  expired  in  that 
dull  sleep,  unconscious  of  the  end ;  so  closing  a  life  which  had  been 
as  gentle  and  harmless  as  a  child's. 

This  loss — ^a  profound  aftliction  itself — was  made  all  the  heavier 
by  the  fact  that  it  left  the  four  girls  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  iB 
the  one  aU-important  question  how  they  were  to  live.  The  entire 
fortune  whicli  their  father  left  behind  him  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  vicarage  furniture,  which,  in  its  de* 
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I  erepilnde  and  shabbiness,  may  hare  been  worth  Rometbing  less  than 
lA  hundred  potmils,  and  tbe  vicarage  plate,  worth  a  hundred  more. 
Witt  this  income,  and  these  belonginge,  the  girls  had  to  begin  life 
[()r  IhemselTes.  Aunt  Chevenix  came  to  tlie  reacno  with  an  offer  of 
Nl  htmdred  a  year  from  her  own  purse,  and  advised  that  Elizabeth 
■nid  come  to  live  ii-ith  her,  aiid  the  three  other  girls  go  abroad 
WSewhere,  say  Brussels  or  the  Bonth  of  France,  where  they  could 
liTe  genteeUy  and  improve  their  minds,  thereby  escaping  the  loss  of 
ask  involved  in  any  alteratiou  of  their  style  of  living  at  Hawleigh. 
Bttt  to  this  they  all  objected,  Elizabeth  thanked  her  aunt  for  the 
offsr  of  a  home  in  Eaton-jdaee,  but  prefeired  to  remain  where  she 
WIS.  *  Yoa  would  soon  be  tired  of  me,*  she  wrote,  '  when  yon  dis- 
wivered  how  dreary  a  companion  I  now  am.  And,  forgive  me  for 
aying  ii,  aantie,  but  your  house  was  unlucky  to  me.  I  could  not 
reenter  it  withont  a  feeling  of  horror,* 

Gertrude  expressed  her  gratitude  somewhat  stifl^ly ;  declined  to 
antfirtain  the  idea  of  lift'long  banishment  for  the  sake  of  gentility ; 
koped  that  she  could  more  profitably  improve  her  mind  by  the  perform- 
anoe  of  her  duties  at  Hawleigh  than  by  the  cnltivation  of  any  new  ac- 
complishments at  Brussels  or  Lyons ;  was  not  ashamed  of  any  diminu- 
ion  of  style  or  luxury  which  their  altered  circumstances  might  call  for ; 
thanked  Heaven  she  could  live  as  contentedly  beneath  the  humblest 
^  roof  as  beneath  the  loftiest ;  and  farther  informed  her  aunt  that,  with 
^B'ihe  consent  of  her  sisters,  she  had  decided  on  taking  one  of  the  small 
Hiemi-detaehed  villas,  with  bay  windows  and  nice  little  gardens,  in 
Vthe  Borough  bridge  road.  The  furniture  from  the  Vicarage,  such  of  it 
IS  was  adapted  to  this  new  abode,  they  would  retain  ;  also  the  tea- 
kettle, which  was  so  tonching  a  memorial  of  all  they  had  lost. 
g  Mrs,  Chevenix  shuddered  as  she  read  these  two  letters.     Her 

^ft  nieces  in  a  semi-detached  villa,  at  thirty- Hve  pounds  a  year,  in  a  row 
^^  of  other  semi-detached  viUas  of  the  same  pattern.     What  a  change 
fojm  the  fine  old  Vicarage,  with  its  ins  and  outs  and  ups  and  downs, 
Btirmy  bow  windows,  magnolia  and  myrtle  shrt^oded  walls,  its  quaint 
old  tower,  everlasting  memorial  of  ancient  splendour,  its  wide  tlower- 
gwden  and  grassy  orchard,  sloping  to  the  setting  sun.     What  a 
change !     And  Gertrude  i^Toto  of  it  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  nothing, 
*  I  think  my  poor  brother  might  have  left  me  the  tea-kettle,*  she 
IboQght  ;   *  it  would  have  been  very  useful  for  afternoon  tea,  and  it 
^    would  have  gone  back  to  the  girls  afterwards/ 
B        She  pondered  upon  Elizabeth's  letter  with  a  deep  sigh, 
I  *  Yea,'  she  said,  *  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  the  girl  is  sadly 

chuiged*     I  hardly  know  if  I  should  be  able  to  do  anything  for  her 
iktm.     All  her  animation  is  gone  ;   and  she  has  acquired  a  prond 
^    reserved  manner  that  would  repel  any  one  who  was  ever  so  much 
H    inclined  to  admire  her.     She  is  handsome  still ;  but  she  certainly 
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handsoniG  yoimg  woman  to  be*     Did  ever  any  girl  throw  away  such 
chances  as  she  has  had  ?* 

This  meditation  was  the  result  of  a  retro speetiTO  glance  at  afifairs 
during  Mrs.  Chevenix's  last  visit  to  Hawleigh,  in  the  autumn  before 
her  brother's  death.  Lord  Paulyn  had  been  at  Ashcombe  during 
that  time,  and  had  come  freqaently  to  the  Vicarage,  and  done  his  best 
to  renew  bis  old  intimacy  with  Elizabeth  Lnttrell.  But  to  all  tbesta 
friendly  endeavours  the  girl  had  opposed  a  dead  blank  wall  of  cold- 
ness and  reseiTe.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  wily  matron  to  soothe  aai 
argue.     The  young  man  answered  her  with  smothered  anger. 

'  There's  no  use  in  talldng  nonsense,  Mrs.  Chevenix/  he  said; 
*  she  has  not  forgotten  that  parson  fellow  yet,  and  I  suppose  she 
never  means  to  forget  him.  What  a  pity  yon  didn*t  let  her  haTe 
her  own  way  and  go  out  with  him,  and  devote  herself  to  the  evan- 
gelisation of  South- Sea  islanders!  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  she  had 
gone;  for  thenIconldu*t  have  made  a  fool  of  myself  hanging  about  here, 
and  exposing  myself  to  the  sneers  of  Hilda  Disney  and  my  mother/ 

*  I  cannot  see  that  the  affair  is  any  business  of  Miss  Disney*8,' 
Mrs.  Cheveuix  remarked  with  some  hauteur.  How  dared  that 
dependent  young  person  to  cross  the  woof  of  her  schemes  ! 

'  Miss  Disney  has  so  little  business  of  her  own,  that  she^a  obliged 
to  think  of  somebody  else's,*  rcphed  the  Viscount  moodily.  '  Why 
don*t  you  bring  her  to  London,  ma'am  ?*  meaning  Elizabeth,  and 
not  Miss  Disney.  '  You  might  cure  her  of  this  wretched  infatua- 
tion there.  I  suppose  she  has  the  fellow's  photograph,  and  kisses 
and  cries  over  it  every  night,' 

*  She  has  a  great  deal  too  much  self*respect  for  that  kind  of 
thing,*  said  Mrs.  Cheveuix,  as  if  she  had  been  inside  Elizabeth's 
brain,  and  inspected  its  cellular  arrangements,  from  the  topmost  arch 
of  the  cerebrum  to  the  base  of  the  cerebellum. 

It  is  pos&iblo  that  this  suggestion  of  Lord  Paulyn's  may  have 
had  some  influence  with  Mrs.  Chevcnix  when  she  offered  Elizabeth 
a  permanent  shelter  in  Eaton-place,  That  offer  being  rejected,  she 
could  only  shrug  her  shoulders  and  resign  herself  to  circumstanoda, 
The  luxurious  ease  of  her  own  existence,  the  scent-bottle  and  green 
fan,  made  a  powerful  armour  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  other 
people*a  bad  fortune*  If  her  favourite  niece  preferred  obscore 
poverty  to  rank  and  wealth,  she  must  needs  indulge  her  humour. 

'  After  all,  it  makes  no  real  difference  to  me/  she  said  to  her- 
self. *  I  only  lose  the  indirect  advantage  of  connection  with  the 
peerage.  Such  an  alliance  must  have  given  me  the  *mtree  to  the  very 
best  society ;  and  I  feel  that  I  could  have  been  of  the  greatest  use 
to  a  young  woman  suddenly  elevated  to  such  a  position.  But  it  is  ■ 
idle  to  regret  the  decrees  of  Providence.*  f 

So  Mrs.  Chevenix  resigned  herself  to  the  Luentable,  thanked 
Heaven  that  she  possessed  a  good  cook  and  a  faultless  dressmaker. 
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her  way  calmly  rejoicmg,  knowing  no  weariness  of  that 

Qg  roTind  of  tea'drinkinga  and  dinner-eatings  and  at  homes 

[  ftich  she  called  good  society.     But  she  seldom  omitted  to  search 

ier  Morning  Post  for  any  small  record  of  Lord  Paulyn's  existence 

tkt  might  perchance  adorn  its  columns,  and  she  even  went  so  far 

ai  to  subscribe  to  a  fashionable  sporting  newspaper  which  was  more 

[frequently  graced  by  his  lordship's  name. 

Life  seemed  new  and  strange  to  Elizabeth  in  the  seTni-detached 
tillA  on  the  Borongbbridge  road,  strange  vdth.  a  bitter  strangeness. 
i  lofty  soul  should  be,  doubtless,  independent  of  its  earthly  dwell- 
ii?-place.  *  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ;'  '  Stone  walls  do  not  a 
prisoD  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage. '  Very  noble  sentiments  in  their 
wuy,  but  not  given  to  the  common  herd  of  humanity,  Elizabeth's 
soul  was  not  so  lofty  as  to  rise  superior  to  the  influences  of  her 
labitation.  She  felt  the  change  of  tenement  sorely,  felt  like  some 
ket  creature  in  the  square  bandboxical  rooms,the  prim  narrow  pas- 
iigewith  its  pert  gas-lauip,  the  steep  straight  stairs  smelling  of  copal 
iwtmsh ;  almost  as  ill  at  ease  as  some  "v^^ld  denizen  of  the  forest 
that  has  been  shifted,  fi-om  the  vast  cavern  where  he  roamed  and 
ToU&i  at  large,  to  some  straitened  den  in  a  zoological  garden. 

And  the  vicarage  fumitore,  objects  which,  from  old  association, 
these  girls  loved  dearly,  how  mean  and  shabby  and  wobegone  that 
poor  old  furnitnre  looked  in  the  new  smart  rooms,  with  their  cheap 
modem  paper-hanguig,  and  trumpery  comiees,  and  sprawling  plaster 
roses  in  the  centre  of  their  ceilings  !  The  old  cracked  Chelsea  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess,  which  had  seemed  the  natural  ornaments  of 
the  UU  narrow  wooden  mantelshelf  in  the  vicarage  drawing-room,  had 
the  forlomest  air  upon  the  polished  marble  slab  in  the  new  house. 
Diaiia's  grand  piano  filled  the  small  back  drawing-room,  the  hig  old 
CBDe-seated  sofa  blocked  the  bay-mndow  in  the  front  drawing-room. 
NotluDg  fitted  into  an  embrasure,  or  adapted  itself  to  the  shape  of 
the  rooms  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Gertrude  brought  that  inestimable 
qaality  which  she  called  her  common  sensSj  and  which  Blanche 
caDM  her  domineering  way,  to  bear  npon  the  subject,  and  by  ban- 
ishing this  article  and  shifting  the  other,  reduced  the  rooms  to 
something  like  order,  that  they  became  simply  habitable.  Graceful, 
or  elegant,  or  picturesque  they  never  would  be.  Had  the  new  ton- 
tats  been  able  to  buy  bright  modern  furniture,  on  a  toyshop  scale, 
ley  might  have  endued  the  rooms  with  a  certain  dolFs-house  pret- 
tiness ;  but  the  salvage  from  the  Vicarage  looked  what  it  was,  the  poor 
renmant  of  departed  tbrtune. 

There  was  a  room  down-stairs,  under  the  back  drawing-room, 
half  mnk  in  the  earth,  hut  provided  with  a  small  bay-window,  a 
sliam  marble  mantelpiece,  and  described  by  the  house  agent  as  a 
breakfast-room.     This  the  Miss  Luttrells  made  their  refectory^. 
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*  Of  course,  in  a  decent  house  it  would  be  the  houadKeeper's 
room/  said  Blanche,  the  day  she  first  dined  in  this  earthy  chamber, 
*  I  shall  always  feel  as  if  we  were  cheating  the  servants  out  of  their 
natural  rights  by  occupying  it/ 

Thus  began  their  new  lives.  Every  one  called  upon  them,  and 
admired  their  new  abode,  and  discussed  the  new  Yicar,  and  srm 
pathised  and  approved  and  consoled.  And  Gertrude  pronounced 
with  Batiafaciion  that  their  social  status  remained  firm  as  a  rock. 
They  had  two  servants,  an  irreproachable  parlour-maid»  who  was 
never  seen  without  a  starched  muslin  apron,  and  everything  was  done 
in  the  nicest  manner.  They  had  a  garden  which  might  have  been 
covered  by  a  good-sized  turkej^  carpet,  but  which  was  laid  out  ill 
the  last  approved  style  ;  tiower-beds  of  the  tesselated  -  pavement 
pattern ;  scrolls  and  parallelograms,  and  open-tart  designs  done  in 
plants  of  the  houseleek  and  mouse-ear  tribes ;  jam-tart  patterns  in 
scarlet  geranium  and  brown  lettfage,  lobelia  and  petunia,  after  the  m 
manner  of  the  Duchess  of  Wiltshire's  parterre  at  the  Cottage  nearfl 
Haverstock,  It  is  astonishing  what  great  effects  may  be  produced™ 
in  the  area  of  a  turkey  carpet  by  a  young  lady  of  Gertrude  Lut 
trell*s  temperament. 

*  There  is  no  one  more  ready  to  make  sacrifices/  she  said  com 
placently,     *  But  whatever  I  have  must  be  of  the  best/ 

To  say  that  Elizabeth  hved  in  this  circumscribed  home  would  b#i 
to  say  too  mach.  She  existed — as  toads  have  been  believed  to  exist 
locked  in  marble,  or  comfortably  niched  in  a  block  of  coal.  Yet 
not  so  patiently  as  these  quiescent  reptiles  did  she  bear  her  fate. 
Her  lips  weremute,  it  is  true,  for  she  had  a  scornful  impatience  of 
sisterly  coDSol^tion,  but  her  soul  complained  perpetually.  Like  Job, 
she  remonfttrnted  with  her  Maker,  and  demanded  why  she  was  not 
j>era  die.     All  the  anguish  of  this  slow  dull  year  had  not 

been  enough  even  to  undermine  her  vigorous  young  Hfe,  There 
was  scarcely  the  depression  of  a  muscle  in  the  firm  round  whitfi 
amis,  no  cavernous  hollows  spoiled  her  oval  cheeks.  She  was 
paler  than  of  old  ;  that  fugitive  colour  which  had  come  and  gone  in 
sncb  flashes  of  brightnefis  two  years  ago  waa  rarely  seen  now ;  her 
eyelids  had  a  heavy  look  that  hinted  of  sleepless  nights ;  but  these 
were  all  the  outward  changes  that  had  been  wrought  by  Malcohn  ■ 
Forde^s  abandonment  and  her  Bather's  death.  ■ 

*  I  never  could  have  beUeved  I  loved  my  father  so  much,'  she  ™ 
said  to  herself  sadly,  one  dismal  December  afternoon,  when  she  h^i 
taken  a  lonely  walk  as  £ar  as  the  road  before  the  Yicarage,  and  b^ 
seen  the  fire*glow  shining  through  the  old-fibshioned  casement  ("^ 
her  fiather  s  study.  She  had  stood  for  a  little  while  looking  across 
the  lawn  at  that  eheeiy  glow,  with  an  aehiog  heart,  a  heart  tb^t 
Beemed  to  ache  from  very  emptinesa. 

*  My  little  world  has  vanished  like  a  dream^'  she  Aougfat,  *  tto 
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-  hate  swept  over  it,  and  left  me  standing  on  a  barren  rock  in 
it  patbless  sea.     If  I  could  only  die,  like  papa,  and  make  an 

a: 

Ing  testimonies  of  the  world's  esteem  which 
-^ters  at  this  sad  junctm^e  was  a  ceremoni- 
tom  Lady  Paulyn  and  Hilda  Disney.  The  two  ladies 
tifLMr  *.,ci  from  Ashcomhe  one  afternoon  in  the  ancient  chariot, 
conducted  by  a  postillion,  who  had  the  aspect  of  a  farm-hibourer 
in  disgoisej  bat  at  the  same  time  looked  more  imposing  than  a 
coichman. 

Hilda  had  her  customaiy  air  of  ladylike  indilference,  but  the 
i»mga  peered  and  pryed,  and  expressed  profoimdest  interest  in 
tht  i&iis  of  the  fom-  sisters. 

'And  YOU  really  think  of  remaining  in  this  pretty  littlo  house/  she 
with  a  gracious  wonder,  peering  at  them  keenly  from  nnder  her 
old  eyebrows  all  the  while,  and  peeiijjg  especially  at  Eliza- 
*  Do  you  know  I'm  rather  suprised  at  that.  I  should  have 
thought  this  pokey  old  town  woitld  have  been  ineufiferalni^  lo  you  all 
lAff  jour  lofliBy  and  that  some  nice  place  abroad  would  have  suited 
yon  better,  where  you  could  have  had  a  Uttle  pleasant  Engliah  society 
m  the  nice  inexpensive  continental  style — Bruges  for  instance,  or 
lurtrai — I*ve  heard  there  are  English  people  at  both  those  towns  ; 
Dijon,  or  some  retired  Mttle  German  town   where  things  are 


•  I  have  dnties  and  pleasures  at  Hawleigli  which  I  could  never 
have  in  a  Roman-catholic  town/  said  Gertrude. 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  that  transportation  for  hfe 
18  the  only  remedy  for  our  grief/  said  Elizabeth,  not  ^^-Ifttle  con- 
temptooasly,  '  I  wonder  our  friends  don't  suggest  Norfolk  Island 
or  Botany  Bay  at  once.  Or,  since  transportation  is  abolishedp  the 
(OTenmient  ought  to  erect  a  special  building  at  Portland  or  Dart- 

f  for  young  women  who  are  left  alone  in  the  world/ 
The  dowager  vouchsafed  no  notice  of  these  impertinent  observa- 
tidQa  in  the  way  of  speech,  but  she  gave  Ehzabeth  a  look  from 
l^Kkeath  iboae  bristling  penthouses  which  was  not  one  of  supreme 
iffeeiioo. 
k  'Yoa  haven't  asked  after  my  son,  Miss  Luttrell/  she  said, 

f^ttmog  sharply  upon  Gertrude,  after  rather  an  awkward  pause,  dtir- 
^  whioh  Miss  Disney  had  looked  straight  out  of  the  window  with 
lUakent  air,  as  if  she  had  been  assisting  at  a  visit  to  cottagers  in 
*koBe  spiritual  or  temporal  welfare  she  had  no  personal  interest. 

*I  beg  your  pardon,'  stammered  Gertmde,  confused  by  this 
•wp  attack.     *  I  hope  Lord  Paulyn  is  well/ 

t*He  is  very  w^ell,  and  I  hope  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  being 
happy/ 
Bkuche,  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  not  feeling  herself 
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called  upon  to  Bustain  any  part  in  the  converBation,  happened  to 
amusing  herself  by  the  contemplation  of  Miss  Disney,  She  saw  1 
fair  cold  face  lliish,  and  the  thin  lips  contract  themselves  ever 
little  at  this  moment. 

*  I  suppose  that  means  that  he  is  going  to  bo  married/ 
Diana  ;  *  if  one  may  he  allowed  to  hazard  a  guess/ 

*  How  qnick  yoii  young  ladies  are  when  marriage  is  in  question 
replied  the  dowager  graciously.  *  Yes,  I  have  every  reason  to  ho 
that  Reginald  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  settle.  It  will 
such  a  happiness  to  me  if  he  can  only  be  induced  to  give  up  ibi 
horrid  racing  stud,  his  place  near  Newmarket,  and  bis  dre^dfull 
expensive  stables  in  Yorkshire ;  but  if  be  cau*t  be  persuaded  to 
wise  a  step,  he  will  at  any  rate  be  better  able  to  afford  to  ruin  lam 
self-  The  young  lady  to  whom  he  is  almost  engaged  is  one  of  th 
richest  heiresses  in  England.  She  has  not  rank»  I  admit ;  but  th 
oppression  of  the  income-tax  baa  long  ago  stamped  out  my  Consei 
vative  proclivities.  I  have  uo  prejudices,  Miss  LuttreU,  and 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  position  attained  by  a  man  who  k»gai 
lite  hy  wheeling  barrows,  and  could  now  write  a  cheque  for  a  ban 
dred  thousand  pounds  without  feeliug  himself  any  poorer  when 
had  been  cleared.     That  is  what  I  call  true  nobility/ 

'  The  barrows  or  the  cheque -book,  Lady  Paulyn  ?'  asked  Eliii 
beth. 

*  The  upward  progress  from  one  point  to  the  other/  rephed  t] 
dowager  with  dignity.  *  I  am  told  that  Mr,  Eamsay,  the  grel 
contractor,  eats  peas  with  his  kiufe,  and  is  somewhat  the  slai 
of  habit  in  the  matter  of  not  cleaning  his  nails.  But  I  hope 
have  a  soul  above  such  trivialities.  Nothing  would  give  me  greatai 
pleasure  than  to  welcome  Mr.  Ramsay's  only  child  as  my  daughter, 

Having  made  this  announcement,  and  even  deigned  to  refrei' 
herself  with  macaroons  and  cherry  brandy  (made  two  summers  ag 
with  the  dear  old  vicarage  cheiTies  from  tbe  orchard  Elizabetl 
loved),  Lady  Paulyn  departed.  But  not  before  sbo  had  again  ei' 
pressed  her  wonder  that  the  Miss  Luttrells  should  prefer  Hawleig 
to  a  delightful  Belgian  town,  with  canals  and  stiff  little  avenuei 
where  they  might  pace  to  and  fro,  and  sit  on  benches,  unjostled  bj 
any  vulgar  crowd,  or  such  a  place  as  Dijon,  which  must  siurclyb* 
a  most  agreeable  town  for  English  residents,  since  the  very  BRiffl 
had  quite  a  romantic  sound.  The  dowager  lingered  so  long  to  ^ 
cuss  these  points  after  she  had  risen  to  take  her  departure,  thi 
it  was  dusk  when  the  chariot  went  jingling  off",  to  the  dehght 
the  adjacent  villas. 

'  It  was  really  very  good  of  her  to  come,*  said  Gertrude,  wfttc 
ing    the    departing    equipage  complacently  from  the  bay 
*  What  a  noise  that  postilHon  makes  !    It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
new  neighbours  see  we  are  on  visiting  terms  with  the  best  coimi 
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pto|»le.  I  trost  I  am  aliOTe  attaching  an  undue  value  to  Buch  things  j 
kt  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  their  influence.* 

'Good  of  her,  indeed  !'  cried  Blanche  indignantly,  *  Horrid  old 
tUng!  Anybody  could  see  that  she  came  to  crow  over  Lizzie* 
IVi^ed  old  ehe*miser  !  I  do  yerily  belieye  she  would  like  her  son 
iomftny  tli©  only  daughter  of  Beelzebub  if  she  had  plenty  of  money,* 
'  What  a  pity  yon  didn*t  marry  him  when  you  had  the  oppor* 
ity,  and  keep  mamma's  pearl  necklacCj  Lizzie  !'  Diana  said  with 
kjiwn.  *  It  would  have  been  advancement  for  all  of  us.  And  here 
J  ire  screwed  np  for  life,  I  snppose,  in  this  pokey  little  house,  in- 
lead  of  having  the  run  of  half-a-dozon  splendid  places. — Ring  for 
,  Blanche^  please.  If  it  were  not  for  the  comfort  of  our  early  cup 
ftet,  I  Bhonld  be  almost  tired  of  life.* 

*  Almost  tired !    I  have  hardly  ever  ceased  to  be  tired  of  it  since 

I  WIS  seventeen/  exclaimed  Elizabeth  with  infinite  scorn. 

*Ouly  for  one  brief  bright  summer  time  of  love  and  hope/  she 

ght,  by  way  of  rider  to  that  contemptuous  speech* 

She  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  that  evening,  sitting  idle  in  a 

iowy  corner  apart,  wliile  the  other  three  clustered  round  the 

mp;  Diana  and  Blanche  engaged  in  elaborate  fancy-work,  which 

occasion  for  perpetual  diecussions  about  point  de  Venise,  and 

Bto  bars ;  Gertrude  involved  in  a  pious  biogi-aphy^  from  which 

I  read  stray  passages  now  and  then   for  the  edification  of  her 

«rs.     It  w^as  not  a  lively  evening,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the 

Fiminga  which  these  young  women  spent  together  in  the  unfamiliar 

4iwii!g-room,  with  its  lingering  odour  of  size  and  plaster-of -Paris ; 

l>ol  their  manner  of  life  seemed  to  Elizabeth  just  a  little  more  dreary 

tiuio  usual  to -night. 

She  was  meditating  upon  all  she  had  lost — in  love  and  ambition 
ke  bankrupt ;  of  all  the  dreams  that  she  had  di-eamed,  from  her 
ffly  risions  of  pomp  and  pleasure  with  some  unknown  being  who 
aioalj  arise  out  of  space,  like  king  Cophetua,  at  the  right  moment, 
wd  lift  her  up  to  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  to  her  later  and 
Jftere  womanly  tlream  of  sweet  sacrifices  made  for  the  man  she  loved. 
hi  she  had  lost  alL  Of  these  much -cherished  dreams  there  had 
» no  fulfilment ;  and  being  older  and  wiser  now,  and  having  lo&t 
ttefRculty  of  di-eaming,  there  was  nothing  left  her  but  the  dull  re- 
alities of  the  waking  world  as  represented  by  a  trim  little  newly- 
tot  villa  in  the  Boron ghbridge  road. 

*  If  I  had  been  wiser,  I  suppose  I  should  have  fallen  back  upon 
Joy  old  ideas  of  life  when  Malcolm  Forde  flung  me  off,  and  married 
Wj  Paulyn/  she  thought.  '  A  word  would  have  brought  him  back 
^  me.  But  now  even  that  miserable  alternative  is  lost^  and  there 
ia  nothing  left  for  me  but  hfe  for  ever  and  ever  shut  up  in  this 
ii4rroff  den  with  my  sisters.  I  might  go  and  live  with  aunt  Che- 
^nix,  certainly  ;   but  that  would  be  just  a  little  worse,    I  have  lost 
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all  taste  for  the  kind  of  society  my  aunt  is  so  fond  of,  and  I  should 
have  leas  liberty  there  than  I  have  here.* 

She  thoiin;ht  a  good  deal  ahout  Lord  Paulyn  that  mght — not  so 
much  of  him  individually  as  of  all  that  be  could  have  given  her — ^^ 
the  grandeur,  the  independence,  the  power  ;  that  strong  wine 
pleasure  which,  if  not  happiness,  was  at  least  intoxication;  thi 
ideal  existence  among  beautiful  scenes,  or  surrounded  with  all  tl 
graces  of  art  and  luxury*  the  very  dream  of  which  had  been 
enough  to  brighten  her  life  in  days  gone  by.     He  bad  oflered  hi 
all  these  things,  and  she  had  rejected  them,  without  a  pang,  for  tb 
love  of  Miilcolm  Forde, 

*  And  how  noble  a  return  he  made  me  for  mj  constancy  !* 
thought  bitterly,  with  more  anger  against  her  lost  lover  than  si 
had  felt  for  a  long  time. 

After  this,  she  thought  very  often  about  the  brilliant  positi 
she  had  rejected,  and  for  the  first  time  thought  of  it  with  a  vag 
regret.    It  was  in  her  nature  to  hold  a  treasure  lightly  so  long  as  i 
lay  at  her  feet,  and  to  appreciate  it  when  it  was  lost  to  her,     Shel 
had  scorned  the  idea  of  a  marriage  with  Lord  Paulyn,  w^hile 
faithful  admirer  had  shown  himself  eager  and  devoted.      She  won 
dered  a  little  at  her  own  foolishness  now  that  he  was  about  to  i 
himself  with  some  one  else. 

There  may  have  been  more  excuse,  perhaps,  for  these  sorJil 
thoughts  in  the  joylessness  of  her  present  existence.     Her  life  ' 
BO  utterly  barren^ — every  morning  the  beginning  of  a  day  which  mn 
needs  be  the  repetition  of  yesterday — the  to-morrows  stretching  be*^ 
fore  her  blank  as  the  pages  of  an  unnsed  memorandum-hook. 

It  is  true  that  she  might  have  occupied  herself  like  Gertrude*  ill 
visiting  the  sick  and  poor^  since  she  was  gifted  with  the  power  of 
winning  then*  confidence  and  even  their  affection.      But  she  avoide< 
this  natural  reaoorce  of  lonely  spinnterhood  with  an  obstinate  aver8ion-| 
What  I   go  among  these  people  whom  she  had  served  for  hu  sakaf 
Ally  herself  witli  the  last  new  curate,  a  thin  pale-faced  slip  of  a  ] 
Avith  saudy  whiskers  ?    Descend  to  all  the  trivialities  of  the  district*! 
visiting  community  now  that   hh  godlike  form  no  longer  inovedj 
among  that  common  herd  ?     This  was  what  she  could  not  do. 

Even  the  grave  old  churches,  in  which  she  had  sat  from  heryoiitM 
upwards,  w^ere  distasteful  to  her.  Their  aspect  reminded  her  ^\ 
keenly  of  all  she  had  lost — the  good  harmless  father — the  lover  flh*l 
had  loved  so  madly.  She  seemed  to  hear  the  echoes  of  voices  th**] 
sonnded  in  those  stony  aisles  no  more. 

Tire  new  Yicar  was  a  pompous  red- faced  man,  who  very  rarelf 
fatigued  himself  with  the  litany  or  lessons,  and  who  read  the  conunu*  j 
nion  service  in  a  fat  voice,  as  if  he  had  taken  the  ten  commandxiiBiiM 
under  his  especial  protection,  and  preached  sermons  on  abstruse  doo^i 
Irinal  points  over  the  heads  of  his  ttoek.   The  Vicar's  wife  was  yoaQfl 
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^P  Ukionable,  and  put  the  simple  Hawleigb  folks  to  shame  "by 
ffekganoe  of  her  attire.  She  had  essayed  to  patromse  the  Miss 
Laltrells,  and  had  told  them  about  the  changes  she  meant  to  make 
ijUkdW  in  that  dreadful  barn,  the  Vicaragei  and  had  coogratu- 
UA  tliem  on  their  traoBferrence  from  that  ancient  tenement  to  a 
iBoiJeni  hflhitation.  Diana  and  this  lady  got  on  yery  well  together, 
H  between  the  Vicaress  and  Eliaabeth  there  prevailed  a  quiet 
tttiptthy. 

It  wa3,  donbtless,  her  own  fault  that  Elizabeth  was  lonely.  Her 
liters  had  their  httle  batches  of  dear  friendsi  and  visited  a  good 
W  in  a  quiet  way  soon  after  their  father's  death,  and  entertained 
tiieir  acquaintance  with  afternoon  tea  ;  but  Elizabeth *s  soul  rebelled 
Hpinst  this  humdrum  sociality  ;  her  footsteps  refused  to  tread  this 
Wten  track  of  every-day  provincial  life.  She  preferred  lonely 
ttuderingg  in  the  very  teeth  of  January's  north-easter s,  on  the  coni- 
&0D  and  in  the  femiiiar  lanes  where  she  had  walked  so  joyously  with 
her  lover  in  the  brief  sweet  days  of  courtship. 

If  she  had  cherished  the  faintest  hope  of  his  return  to  her,  she 
Kttght  have  been  patient,  she  might  have  endured  the  weariness  of  the 
pTCsent,  cheered  by  a  fair  vision  of  the  foture.  But  she  deluded  her- 
ielf  with  no  such  hope.  She  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  settled  con\ic- 
ti'jnthat,  once  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  for  Malcolm  Forde 
tbere  would  be  no  turning  backward.  She  had  lured  him  for  a  little 
»iiile  out  of  his  chosen  path ;  but  having  broken  loose  from  her  feeble 

rie,  he  was  the  very  last  of  men  to  return  to  the  net. 
*He  w^as  always  sorry  that  he  loved  me/  she  thought,   *  and 
liBte  was  a  look  of  rapture  on  his  face  when  he  preached  his  fareweE 
Wmon,  like  the  joy  of  a  man  who  has  escaped  from  a  great  peril.* 

They  heard  no  more  of  Lord  Paulyn*B  approaching  marriage, 
itaidiiig  almost  alone,  so  far  as  Hawleigh  proper  went,  in  the  proud 
Nnl^  of  the  dowager's  acquaintance ;  but  Gertrude  and  Diaoa 
*We  not  slow  to  retail  the  news  in  their  moniing  calls  and  five- 
(^ciock  teas.  Miss  Ramsay  and  her  possessions  were  enlarged  upon 
■Hhe  husbands  and  brothers  referred  to  as  authorities  upon  the 
^Dunercdal  world  —  every  one  having  his  pet  theory  as  to  which 
i^msay  was  the  great  Ramsay,  who  had  begun  by  wheeling  barrows  ; 
Ute  party  clinging  tenacionsly  to  a  certain  Peter  Ramsay,  Son,  and 
%e,  in  the  shipping  line ;  and  another  pinning  its  faith  to  Alex- 
fider  Ramsay,  the  great  contractor.  Fashionable  newspaj^ers  were 
'Itched,  but  shed  no  Ught  upon  the  subject,  nor  did  the  local  jour- 
ds  give  tongue. 

*  I  don't  l>elieve  there's  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  whole  story,* 
*tclatmed  the  outspoken  Blanche  during  one  of  these  disciissionSj 
^«HQ  which  Elizabeth  was  absent.  *  I  daresay  it*s  all  that  nasty  old 
»oman*B  invention.  Lord  Paulyn  was  desperately  in  love  with  my 
'  Lizzie,  and  made  her  ever  so  many  offers.     And  she,  wicked 
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old  thing,  w&nU  as  all  to  go  and  btuy  onrselTes  in  some  de 
alive  Belgian  town,  where  we  should  he  driven  mad  by  the  cariH 
ringing  ereiy  half-hour  from  the  rickety  old  church -towers.*  I 

1Cb8  Luttrell  reproved  her  sister  severely  for  the  improprk 
of  tiieoe  remarks,  and  the  company  generally  looked  incredulouB,  i 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  reasonable  being  would  behevoj 
£li2abeth*8  rejection  of  the  Lord  of  Ashcombe.  He  might  hi 
hong  about  her  a  good  deal — compromising  her  by  his  attentioDsJ 
the  rupture  of  that  foolish  engagement  with  dear  Mr,  Forde ;  bul 
suppose  that  he  had  laid  his  coronet  at  her  feet — that  he  had  sai^ 
her,  •  Be  mistress  of  Ashcombe  in  Devon,  and  Harberry  CastM 
Yorkshire,  the  Grange  near  Newmarket,  and  the  old  family  man* 
in  St.  James's-square'^ — and  that  she  had  deliberately  rejected  hini 
to  believe  thia  was  too  much  for  the  imaginative  power  of  Hawle^ 

Yet  the  day  came  before  very  long  when  the  eyes  of  Hawlfll 
were  opened,  and  the  eyebrows  of  Hawleigh  lifted  in  surpasi 
womder. 
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.  "While  the  vines  bronzo  overhead, 
Midway  between  g^reen  and  red, 
Wrinkled  in  the  noontide  haze, — 
Ever  through  the  shady  ways, 
From  the  light  and  from  the  glow. 
To  the  weE  the  maidens  go* 

And  beneath  the  trellis  roof — 
Leaf  and  cluster  in  the  woof — 
Oft  they  rest  to  glad  the  sight 
With  the  distant  city  white, 
And  the  bay  of  rippling  blue 
With  the  one  sail  curving  through. 

Calm  the  scene  as  cloud  in  sky, 
Still  the  shining  waters  lie, 
And  the  calm  the  maidens  share : 
Haply  rival  swains  compare, 
Black  with  flaxen  match,  or,  say. 
Eyes  of  brown  with  eyes  of  gray* 

Happy  hours  of  gleam  and  glow! 
Will  the  fierce  winds  ever  blow  ? 
Will  the  fiery  storm  descend, 
Coast  to  sweep  and  vines  to  rend, 
And  the  bay  tempestuous  roar, 
And  the  white  sail  veer  no  more  ? 

And  the  maidens^— is  there  heart 
Passion's  storm  will  rend  apart, 
Thirst  for  vengeance,  fierce  despair. 
Dagger  from  untwisting  Lair 
Sndden  snatch'd  and  fary-sped, 
Till  the  silver  curdles  red  ? 

Golden  hours  of  sunny  calms, 
Drooping  lids,  and  folded  palms, 
Evermore  the  tempest  sleeps 
Coiling  in  profoimdest  deeps. 
Quick  to  break  in  bluest  skies, 
Quick  to  blaze  in  calmest  eyes. 

WILLIAM  SAWTEB. 
►  BmmMs,  Vol*  X.  F.S*  Vol.  JX.  X 
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XIV.   TaXBDLATION-VILLAS  AND  UNSUBSTANTIAL- GEO VB,  N.N.W 


Pray  observe  the  point  of  the  compass  denoting  the  postal  district 
in  which  the  localities  of  which  I  propo&e  to  treat  in  this  presenlj 
paper  are  situated.     That  point  m  nor'-nor'-weBt,  and  if  yoa 
thereto  by  south,  with  a  elif^jht  inflection  towards  the  east,  my  pur-| 
pose  will  be  served,  althoagh  he  who  is  accustomed  to  con  the  ship-^ 
man^s  card  in  a  rational  manner  may  be  puzzled.    My  aim,  as  re^ 
the  points  of  the  compass,  is  mystification,    I  am  j>articularly  anxioui 
that  yon  should  not  know  where  Tribulation -villas  and  Unsubstantial" 
grove  are  really  to  he  foaod  ;  for  I  have  lived  in  the  first,  and  I  sti 
continue  to  reside  io  the  second,  and  I  don*t  wish  anybody  to 
on  me.     Why  on  earth  shouhl  they  ?     I  never  call  on  anybody, 
never  answer  letters,  when  I  can  help  it ;  yet  people  persist  in  call- 
ing and  in  writing. 

There  are  the  visitors  hitherto  totally  unknown  to  you,  andwh( 
come  unprovided  with  any  introduction  save  a  statement  of  their  o^ 
(entirely  lacking  confirmation),  that  they  knew  your  grandmothi 
and  that  moreover  they  remembered  you  when  you  were  a  little  bo; 
in  a  frill,  with  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair  curling  beautifully.  Yoi 
may  happen  to  be  as  swarthy  as  General  Othello,  and,  so  far  as  you 
are  aware,  you  may  never  have  had  a  grandmother ;  but,  grantinj 
your  possession  and  your  remembrance  of  such  a  relative,  and  th; 
your  visitor  knew  her — what  then  ?  My  own  gi^audmother  has  beei 
dead  these  fifty  years  :  why  should  a  person,  who  puts  his  hat  under 
the  chair  when  (very  reluctantly)  I  ask  him  to  take  a  chair,  and  who 
brings  with  him  into  the  room  a  faint  but  unmistakable  odour  of 
cold  ram-and-water,  make  his  acquaintance  with  my  relative  the  plea 
for  the  request  for  a  loan  of  seven  shillinga  and  sixpence,  to  be  repaid 
punctually  next  Tuesday  morning ;  and  why,  when  I  refuse  to  ad- 
vance the  desiderated  three  half-cro'vvns,  or  any  smaller  amount  (for 
the  man  who  knew  your  grandmother  is  a  most  accommodating  soul, 
and  \\ill  descend  so  low  as  the  ridiculous  sum  of  one  shilhng),  should 
my  visitor,  as  he  shambles  out  of  the  apartment,  while  I  follow  hioij 
into  the  ball,  keeping  as  sharp  a  look-out  as  I  am  able  on  the  hati 
and  umhrelhis,  murmur  between  his  teeth  that  the  world  has  used 
him  very  harshly,  that  he  should  never  have  expected  this  from  me, 
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tud  th&t  calmer  reflection  will  teach  mo  that  my  grandmother  would 
aercT  have  treated  a  reduced  gentleman  in  such  a  manner  ?  I  think 
mj  grandoiother,  who,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  was  a  wo* 
Bin  of  spirit^  would  have  rung  the  bell  for  her  black  footman  (it  igl 
•Ittya  ftafe  to  brag  of  the  grandeur  of  your  family  in  bygone  days  ; 
aod  who  can  prove  that  my  grandmother  kadn*t  a  black  footman, 
tail  coachman  to  boot?)  to  turn  the  reduced  gentleman  out  of  doors* 
If  you  happen  to  see  my  name  in  the  Court  Qidde  or  the  Post- 
opc/  Lffudon  Dirtctonj,  with  auch  or  such  an  address  affixed  to  it, 
duo't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  live  there,  I  don't  want  you  to 
call  '  ^  V  r  you  knew  my  grandmother  or  not.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
iiL  J  receive  post-cards  containing  the  price-list  of  Messrs,  • 

Fottzei  and  Elderberry's  favourite  wines,  or  an  envelope  fuE  of  little 
Ktips  of  coloured  stuff  as  samples  of  Messrs.  Counter  and  Jumper's 
Mirest  spring  fashions.  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  re- 
fortdfswn  up  by  the  Reverend  Mordecai  MacCadger  ofthe  statistics 
of  davUtotioa  in  the  parish  of  SL  Sgyhohhs-the- Martyr,  with  an 
(sBstamped)  envelope  addressed  to  that  reverend  gentleman,  and  a 
'•  *'-  printed  form  to  bo  filled  up  with  the  amounts  of  my  varions 
.ted  donations  to  the  Ragged  School,  the  Blanket  Society,  the 
fil  aud  Coke  Union,  the  Pickled-onions  Club,  the  Young  Men's 
.i>5ociation,  and  the  Mothers'  Scanmag  Meeting  of  St.  Sgybobhs 
pinah.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cosmogonic  Bank,  or  the 
Oarottera*  Mutual  Assurance  and  Investment  Society,  or  the  Indian 
iMlii|>elago  Preserved  Cats' -meat  Company,  Limited  ;  nor  am  I  de- 
aroas  that  the  prospectuses  of  those  doubtless  flourishing,  but  to 
me  indifferent,  enterprises  should  cram  my  waste-paper  basket.  Yet 
to  these,  and  hundreds  of  missives  of  a  similar  nature,  you  must  needs 
tc  a  victim,  if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  have  a  local  habitation  and 
i  liame  given  to  you  in  the  greater  or  the  lesser  red-books,  Auc- 
tiaoeera  send  you  catalogues  of  sales  which  you  have  not  the  remotest! 
idea  of  attending ;  booksellers  pester  you  with  lists  of  works  you 
h^i  wish  to  read,  or  copies  of  which  are  aheady  on  your  shelves ; 
*tn  admirer  of  literature*  writes  from  the  Land's  End  to  ask  you 
fcr  jour  autograph  ;  and  ^Etiphrasta'  sends  you  six  closely-written 
pigiea  of  mad  poetry  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which  {the  verses, 
not  the  Causeway)  she  requests  you  to  insert  in  the  next  number  of  J 
the  magazine  of  which  you  are  no  more  the  editor  than  you  are  anT 
Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  I  say  nothing  of  one's  legitimate  J 
fciends,  acquaintances,  and  duns ;  I  say  nothing  of  the  scoundrels 
who  Bead  you  anonymous  letters.  The  circulars  and  the  prospectuses 
*re  in  ttiemselves  more  than  suiBcient  to  drive  the  man  who  loves 
peace  and  quiet  to  live  nowhere,  or,  at  least,  in  so  very  imaginary 
t  district  of  Imaginary  London  as  that  which  comprises  Tribulation- 
^31*8  and  Unsubstantial-grove* 

I  occupied  apartments  in  the  villas  for  nearly  nine  months,  and 
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I  am  delighted  to  think  that  not  more  than  nine  people,  out  of  th 
millions  and  odd  Londoners,  were  aware  that  I  was  a  denizen  of  1 
tenements  of  Trihulation.     -I  know  that  *  too  partial  friends*  hi 
followed  me  homo ;  that  traps  have  been  set  and  espials  made 
me  J  that  designing  men  have  even  paid  for  hansom  cabs  for  me  I 
at  nightj  stating  that  they  would  drop  me  at  my  *  crib.*     Ha,  I 
They  would  have  liked  to  know  where  the  crib  was.    It  was  nowhe 
*We  are  all  going,  to  the  deuce/  cried  the  dissipated  student 
Quevedo.     *  Yon  are  at  the  deuce  already/  answered  the  cynic, 
was  it  with  Tribulation -villas*     While  the  vain  and  the  imthiiilii 
volunteered  to  accompany  me  thither,  I  was  there ;  for  Tribulati^ 
villas  were  in  my  own  brain.     They  were  imaginary,  and  nowheitl 
Picture  to  yom^self  a  broad,  shabby-genteel  suburban  street,  J 
omnibus  route,  but  in  which  the  appeai-ance  of  a  brougham  wal 
rare  occnrrence  indeed.     This  was  Great  Bothemm-street.    II  i 
lined  with  multitudinous  blocks  of  villas,  interspersed  with  group! 
shops,  mainly  public-houses,   greengrocers',  batchers',  and  netl 
vendors'.     In  all  my  experience  I  never  abode  in  a  community* 
much  addicted  to  sending  out,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  j 
pints  of  mild  ale  (in  the  jug),  summer  cabbages,  scrags  of  mutt^ 
and  penny  newspapers,  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bothenl 
street  and  its  many  villas  :   among  which  last  I  remember  Tribulatt 
(mine  own).  Embarrassment,  Deficiency,  and  Confusion.     I  tliq 
too,  there  was  a  row  of  houses  called  Destitution- villas,  high  iip< 
wards  the  station  of  the  Nor'-nor*-cast  Hopeless  Junction  Kailwi 
but  of  this  fact  I  am  not  qnito  certain. 

Stay  I  commercial  and  architectural  importance  was  given' 
Great  Botherom-street  by  Keys  and  Peddles'  pianoforte  manufach 
— a  commanding  building,  one  wing  of  which  abutted  on  Tribulati 
villas,  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  a  mechanical  possibiUtj 
make  second-hand  pianofortes  at  the  commencement  of  their  mm 
factnro ;  still  I  never  saw  an  instrument  come  out  of  Keys  i 
Peddles*  that  had  not  a  second-hand  look.  Several  rather  prfl 
girls  in  the  district  used  to  he  pointed  out  to  me  as  *  silkera' 
Keys  and  Peddles'  *  cottages'  and  '  cabinets*  and  *  upright  grand 
and  by  the  process  of  '  silking*  I  understood  that  process  of  fld 
the  crimson  veil  which  hides  the  front  of  the  upright  pianoforte  an 
the  keys  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  vnlgar.  I  always  had  aof 
sane  desire  to  know  what  there  was  behind  that  cosy  fluted  serf 
Catgnt,  I  suppose,  or  wire,  or  washleather,  or  something  of  < 
kind :  but  to  me  it  has  been  an  act-drop,  and  I  have  loved  to  flj 
a  number  of  smM  fanfocdnl  or  marionettes  behind  it,  ready  to  d 
forward  when  the  curtain  rose,  and  dance  to  the  movement  ofl 
keys  and  pedals.  Absurd  as  is  the  notion,  is  it  a  vei^  unnab 
one  ?  When  you  were  a  child,  did  you  not  cut  open  the  bellowst 
punch  a  hole  in  your  drum  ?  and  what  solemn  joy  did  you  not 
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I  fekKng  the  back  of  the  parchment  ioscribed  with  legends  about 
fllus  Indentare*  wituessiiig,  of  whose  nature  you  had  not  the  re- 
idea  ?      To  this  day  the  sheepskin  drum-head  has  woUnigh 
as  attraction  as  the  silken  pianoforte  screen.     It  is  but 
nattirc.     Don*t  you  want  to  know  what  there  is  inside  the 
[  of  St.  Paul's,  behind  that  gate  in  the  wall  of  Northumberland 
e,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  huge  gas  reseiToir  at  Bkckfriars  ?  In 
.-named  instance,  reason  should  teach  you  that  the  receptacle 
gas ;   but  fancy  whispers  to  you  that  there  may  be  some- 
:  else  there — spirits  of  the  gas,  or,  perchance,  elves  of  carbu- 
hydrogen.     Are  there  not  spirits  of  the  lamp  and  gnomes  of 
B  gold  mine  *? 

A  good  many  employes  of  Keys  and  Peddles*  lived  in  the  lodgings 
in  which  Tribulation-villas  were  let  out.  The  general  report  con- 
arning  these  artisans  was,  that  they  could  all  eai-n  wages  of  iifty- 
Ete  BhiUiogs  a  week,  aU  the  yeai-  rounds  and  that  they  were  all  on 
tlie  road  to  ruin  owing  to  *  the  drink/  I  never  saw  or  hciu-d  any 
rf  ihem  in  a  state  of  inebriety ;  but  I  suppose  that  they  confined  their 
blttloas  practices  to  the  domestic  hearth,  and  that  they  were  the  cus- 
toniers  who  were  continually  sending  out  to  the  public-houses  for  potg 
(mild  ale.  Who  the  particular  firm  of  Beer  Kings  may  have  been 
ho  brewed  for  the  taverns  of  Great  Botherum -street,  I  know  not ; 
-  the  stock  always  on  hand  of  fourpenny  ale  was,  to  all  appearance, 
aous.  What  connection  can  there  be  between  pianoforte-making 
',  mild  ale  ?  Apart  from  Messrs*  Keys  and  Peddles*  workpeople, 
ibd  art  musical  was  rather  sti'ongly  represented  in  Tribulation  and 

>  cognate  villas  by  a  goodly  number  of  pianoforte -tuners :  meek,  in- 
ive  people  mostly,  whose  odd  existence  was  spent  in  wandering 

>  and  down  London,  setting  other  people's  property  to  rights.     I 
ev  one  of  these  tuners,  Mr.  Coop,  very  weD  : — a  small,  lithe,  reedy 

.  verging  on  sixty  years,  and  who  would  have  been  silvery  gray 
before,  if  the  persistent  flaxen  of  his  locks  would  have  per- 
i  him  to  take  that  liberty.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who 
iCTer  perceptibly  age  tiD  all  at  onco  they  become  superannuated, 
ilnm  three-score  or  so  they  are  boys ;  presto !  of  a  sudden  they  are 
rchs.  Coop  had  a  small  round  pippin-like  face,  with  very  rosy 
duseka  and  smiling  lips,  but  the  sweetness  of  his  smile  was  marred 
wmewhat  by  the  fact  of  his  having  scarcely  any  teeth.  His  eyes 
"odd  have  been  bright  blue  ;  but  they  were  of  that  vacant,  cheer- 
cendean  hue  that  is  worn  by  the  sky  before  the  sun  rises. 
Here  was  no  son,  there  was  no  moon,  in  his  firmament,  poor  fellow. 
Tlierc  was  total  eclipse.  Mr,  Coop  was  bhnd.  Ho  had  been  brought 
op  in  one  of  the  admirable  asylums  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
fferers  from  one  of  the  most  awful  afflictions  with  which  the  Al- 
eighty  has  visited  his  creatures,  and  had  learned  to  weave  baskets 
aiuj  mats,  and  all  kinds  of  pretty  nicknacks,  and  to  road  very  deftly 
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with  his  fiDgeiB  from  embossed  type.     But  these  accomp^ 
alas^  are  mastered  by  most  blind  folks,  and  when  poor  Coop 
aBylum,  there  seemed  a  sad  likelihood,  in  default  of  customers 
purchase  rice-straw  baskets  and  particoloured  mats,  of  his  descei 
ing  to  the  stage  of  a  street-comer,  and  a  dog  with  a  string,  and 
tray  in  his  mouth.     He  was  fortunately  saved  from  this,  and  the 
indignity  of  a  placard  with  '  Poor  blind*  inscribed  on  his  breast,  by 
the  kindness  of  a  lady  whose  common  sense  happened  to  be  in  pro- 
portion— a  very  rare  occurrence — to  her  charity.    Coop  had  a  tasio 
for  music :  a  faculty  very  often  and  mercifully  developed  among  tba 
blind.     He  tried  to  obtain  an  engagement  as  an  organist ;  but  hii 
lungs  were  weak,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  chapel  where  he  did 
manage   to  get  temporary  employment  made  him   ill.      Then  his 
patroness,  who  was  one  of  the  congregation  of  the  chapel,  took  him 
in  hand,  and  had  him  taught  pianoforte-tuning ;  and  as  a  tuner  he 
now  does  remarkably  well,  earning,  perhaps,  hon  an,  mal  an,  a  coajdi 
of  pounds  a  week.     He  is  a  very  cheerful  and  resigned  little  mani 
and  a  confirmed  bachelor :  the  last  fact  he  accounts  for  by  tho 
ficulty  of  finding  a  *  dark*  or  blind  lady  who  would  marry  him,    F( 
my  part,  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  young  ladies,  both  '  i\ 
and  *  fair' — I  allude  to  their  complexions^ — who  wotJd  bo  very  gl 
to  wed  the  harmless  pianoforte -tuner  if  he  put  tho  momentous  queS' 
tion  to  tbem  ;  hut  perhaps  he  is  difficidt  to  please ;  and,  all  thiiij 
considered,  perhaps  the  blind  are  best  alone.      '  I  love  Spam/ 
John  Hookhara  Frere,  referring  to  the  dchcBas  y  dcspohlados 
that  Imlf-desert  bat  delicious  land,  'because  God  has  got  so  muo 
land  there  in  his  own  holding.'     Thus  is  it  with  the  desolation 
blindness.    There  is  nothing  between  you  and  Providence,    You  a 
in  His  hand  ;  and  with  the  eyes  of  your  soul,  which  no  blindness  ci 
obscure,  you  look  to  Him  in  cheerful  submission  for  help.     Man  cJ 
do  little  for  you ;  and  a  dog  will  render  you  more  service  than 
doke  can  do.     Let  us  pity  the  poor  blind  with  all  our  hearts  ;  bi 
at  the  same  time  let  us  bo  thankful  to  remember  the  capital  aninu 
spirits  with  which  the  majority  of  those  deprived  of  sight  are  bless* 
and  how  very  seldom  they  tumble  down- stairs  and  break  their  bon< 
Fortimately  the  tuners  did  not  exercise  their  useful  but  < 
cophonous  vocation  in  Tribulation-villas ;  but  went  farther  a-field  \ 
screw  up  flaccid  strings  to  concert  pitch  ;   and  indeed,  in  vindicatioi 
perhaps,  of  the  immutable  principle  that  the  cobbler's  children 
always  ill-shod,  and  that  the  maker  of  birchhrooms  never  whips  h 
ofi^Bpring,  there  was  a  singular  absence  of  actual  harmonic  sounds 
this  neighbourhood,  where  so  many  people  earned  their  livelihood  \ 
some  business  more  or  less  connected  with  music.     Besides  ti 
tuners,  there  were  professors  of  the  pianoforte  and  singing  at  tU 
villas.    On  the  Tribulatory  floor  above  me  lived  a  German  who  tangl 
the  French  horn ;  yet  I  never  heard  him  attempt  the  "performaiisi 
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bf  I  solo  on  that  instrument.  Monsieur  Baragouin,  dealer  in  mnBical 
Hozes,  ^oliftn  harps,  accordions,  and  cuckoo-clocks  (from  Geneva), 
I'lfed  naxt  door  to  me ;  and  over  the  way  the  front  parlonra  were  in 
[ftt  oocapation  of  Mr.  Scrotty,  who  provided  qitadrillo  bands  for 
poiog  parties.  Nay,  at  certain  times  of  the  day  you  might  per- 
hsfe,  loftily  pacing  along  Great  Bothenim-etreet  on  their  way  to 
file  not  very  far  off  cavalry-barracks  in  Beau  Nash -street,  divers 
lUvrart  and  moustached  genilemeB  in  military  uniform,  who  were 
ttid  to  be  moflicians  in  the  Life  Guards  pink.  They  never  brayed 
fWBT  at  the  trombones  or  banged  at  the  kettledrums  in  Great 
Botherum- street »  Nobody  played  upon  the  pianofortes,  and  the  loudest 
•omid  proceeding  from  Messrs*  Keys  and  Peddles'  factory  was  that 
rf  I  circular-saw.  The  cry  of  a  child  '  spanked'  at  No.  1  Tribula- 
tioD  eould  bo  heard  at  97  Embarrassment  villas,  many  roods  off. 
So  orgEii'grinders  ever  came  to  the  place  to  play,  although,  oddly 
eiOOgbj  they  often  resorted  to  musical  craftsmen  io  the  villas  to  have 
Ibe  newest  popular  melodies  '  set'  on  the  brass  combs  and  pegs  of 
fhiir  instruments.  But  it  was  elsewhere  that  these  brown  foreigners 
nsorted  to  drive  peaceable  people  distracted  with  the  strains  of  *  God 
Uen  the  Prince  of  Wales/  '  Dawn  among  the  coals/  and  ^  A  starry 
li^t  for  a  ramble.*  Once,  and  once  only,  a  '  Green  Baize*  or  Ger- 
mim  band  strayed  into  Great  Botheram-street,  and,  with  their  usual 
itolidly  Teutonic  conceit,  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  creating 
1  remunerative  impression  by  the  performance  of  the  overture  to 
VeischiUz.  The  typical  Hans  Breitmann  of  the  gang^ — he  was 
let  who  played  the  French  horn — had  the  impudence  to  knock 
it  No.  9  and  ask  for  money.  Little  did  he  reck^ — the  vain  German 
—Hist  another  Hans  Breitmann  dwelt  there.  *Twa8  Hans  the 
Hecmd  himself  who,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  a  big  meerschaum 
pipe  between  his  blonde-bearded  lips,  opened  the  door  to  the  im* 
pertinent  summoner.  He  did  not  even  condescend  to  answer  ^lim 
in  their  mutual  tongue.  He  merely  observodj  '  Ve  make  French 
homhere^  and  you  blay  him  tarn  bad;  go  fay,  you  beest  Garman!* 
•ad  80  slammed  the  portal  in  his  countryman's  face.  What  sublime 
wntempt  foreigners,  away  from  their  own  land,  have  for  their  com* 
pttiiots !  Did  you  never  hear  Sambo  rail  at  Quaahee  as  a  dam  black 
Bigger?  and  would  you  be  surprised  to  bear  Mr.  Montmorency  de 
Lypey,  whose  mamma  still  sells  fried  fish  in  Petticoat-lane,  denounce 
Mr.  PUntogenet  Shobbers  as  a  *  confounded  Jew*  ? 

But  what  was  there,  it  may  be  asked,  of  tribulation  in  these 
of  mine.  I  don*t  know  how  it  was,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood always  seemed  to  be  in  hopeless  difficulties.  There  was  always 
*Maething  wrong  in  everybody' s  domestic  affairs.  Speaking  personally, 
I  may  admit  that  I  was  myself  under  one  of  the  awfuilest  (imaginary) 
douda  conceivable  when  I  went  to  lodge  in  the  villas.  I  knew  that 
*9  landlady  was  in  even  direr  straits^  and  I  thank  her  kindly  for 
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her  friendly  hint,  late  one  Satnrday  nighty  to  the  effect  that  shi 
expected  the  brokers  in,  on  a  matter  of  three  qnarters*  rent,  the 
first  thiDg  on  Monday  morning,  thus  giving  me  the  opportunity — il 
(was  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Lodgers'  Protection  Act— ofpreserv^ 
ing  from  the  clutches  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  a  folio  copy 
Bayle'a  Dictionaiy,  a  skeleton  clock,  a  cniet-stand,  and  a  bnst 
Garibaldi :  chattels  which  I  much  prized.     The  process-servers  andi 
bailiffs  of  the  District  Connty  Court  were  always  hanging  about 
Tribulation-villas,  and  there  was  always  somebody  being  summone 
or  sold  np.     As  quarter- day  approached,  there  was  always  8omi 
tenant  of  a  villa  who  was  found  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  by  shoot 
ing  the  moon— a  suburban  euphemism  for  ninning  away,  without 
paying  your  rent,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  with  as  much  fur- 
niture as  yon  can  persuade  the  friendly  proprietor  of  a  spring  %-an 
to  cram  into  his  vehicle.     Among  the  landladies  of  Tribulation- villas 
who  did  pay  their  rent  it  was  the  custom,  enforced  by  bitter  expe-^ 
rience,  to  exact  payment  in  advance  from  their  weekly  tenants,  les 
the  lodgers,  when  they  went  out  for  a  walk,  should  forget  their  wa| 
home  again  and  never  come  hack.     The  public-house  at  the  comer,"! 
by  the  station  of  the  Hopeless  Junction  Railway,  might  have  gone 
by  the  sign  of  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  so  constantly  frequented  wa 
its  darksome  bar  by  those  who  were  in  debt  and  those  who  wer 
discontented.      Three  successive  station-masters  of  the  Hopeles 
Junction  did  I  know,  and  they  all  came  to  grief*     Drink  was  th4 
perdition  of  the  first,  debt  of  the  next,  and  dominoes  of  the  last. 
Among  those  ladies  of  Great  Botherum-street  who  were  not  ^silkers/ i 
milliners  and  dressmakers  abounded ;  but  they  never  seemed  to  makef^ 
or  to  sell  any  dresses  or  any  bonnets.     They  merely  announced  their 
intentions  on  tarnished  brass  plates  screwed  on  to  their  area  raiKngs, 
and  waited  for  customers  who  never  came.     The  tradespeople  were 
not  often  hauknipt^ — they  were  too  poor  for  that,  and  bankruptcy 
still  an  expensive  luxnry^ — they  merely  *  rubbed  on,*  and  borrowed 
money  at  usurious  interest,  or,  shutting  up  their  shops  in  their  de 
spair,  went  off  to  Queensland  or  to  the  Diamond  Diggings,     At  las 
I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  too.     I  fomid  that  I  was  acquir- 
ing a  larking  furtive  manner  ;  that  I  was  shy  of  being  looked  at  by 
strangers;  and  that  I  had  dreams  about  the  District  County  Courts- 
I  didn't  owe  anybody  money  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  felt  that  J 
as  an  inhabitant  of  Tribulation -villas,  I. must  either  get  into  debt 
at  the  chandler's  shop,  or  run  up  a  score  at  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
or  order  a  bonnet  without  having  the  means  to  pay  for  it,  or  do 
something  or  another  to  fall  into  diflficulties,  as  my  neighbours  had 
fallen,  or  else  go  away.     I  elected  to  adopt  the  last-named  course. 
I  ducked  under,  far  beneath  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean  of  Lon*, 
don  life.     I  abode  for  a  tioie,  under  submarine  circumstances,  down 
below  Nathaniel,  many  times  full  fathom  five,  down  among  the  coral 
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■Mil  Aud  the  cray-fish  and  the  mermaids  and  the  mermen,  and  I 

mme  Qf  again  at  last  in  Unsobstantiai-groYe. 

B    That  is  where  I  am  staging  now  ;   but  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind 

Bftt  I  am  positively  going  away  next  week,  and  that  there  is  abso- 

■itely  no  nse  in  calling  npon  me.     I  am  never  at  home  ;  I  am  out 

fef  town  ;  I  am  ill.     The  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever  are  always  rife 

Bithis  neighbourhood  ;  and  a  notonons  gang  of  garottera  have  their 

feeadqaarters  in  Deadm an' s- thicket  at  the  bottom  of  the  grove.     For 

fcodness-gracious  sake,  don't  como  and  see  me,  and  don't  write, 

MMaudly  through  the  medium  of  a  post-card.     Besides^  there  isn't 

^^n  place  as  Unsubstantial-grove  at  all,     It  is  as  imaginary  as 

^^Mi  or  the  New  Atlantis,  or  the  kingdom  of  Cockaigne.    When 

BH^ihat  I  am  *  staying*  in  this  shadowy  place,  I  use  the  term  in 

■reference  to  saying  that  I  '  live*  there,  seeing  that  nobody  lives, 

fcop^y  so  speaking,  in  UnsubstantiaUgrove.     Faniiliea  come  like 

■hldowB,  and  so  depart ;  and  from  Christmas  to  Lady -day »  from  Mid- 

SBnimar  to  Michaelmas,  there  is  but  one  continuous  course  of  Oltting, 

I  Bcvcely  know  myself  whether  I  came  to  sojourn  in  tlie  grove  the 

dij  before  yesterday  or  twelve  months  ago ,     I  mean— as  I  announced 

OD  a  previoQS  occasion- — to  depart  immediately.     My  trunks  are 

Jieked,  my  boat  is  on  the  shore,  and  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ;  the 

■Dteber  has  been  satisfied,  the  baker  settled  v^ith  ;  an  arrangement 

■taibecn  made  with  the  laundress,  and  the  milkman  (after  much 

BJBult  and  delicate  negotiation)  has  listened  to  reason.     Yet,  per- 

lipfi,  am  I  destined  to  linger  among  the  Unsubstautials  until  I  die. 

Who  has  not  packed  his  trunk,  and  taken  Lis  ticket,  and  shaken 

hands  all  rounds  and  made  as  though  to  depart,  and  yet  has  never 

gone  away  at  all  ? 

It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  deni- 
6na  of  Unsubstantial-grove  that  they  manifest  any  want  of  alacrity 
king  their  tents  and  removing  their  encampment  elsewhere. 
had  five  sets  of  next-door  neighbours  on  my  right  since  I 
came  into  the  gi'ove<  Neighbour  the  first  was  a  lady  ;  the  widow, 
jit  was  announced,  of  a  colonel  in  India,  with  four  tall  daughters, 
with  taller  chignons  of  golden  auburn  air,  and  who,  from  the 
' iprigged-muslin  dresses  they  wore  in  summer  time,  and  their  gene- 
^Uj  dimly- towering  appearance,  bore  a  not  remote  resemblance  to 
^  quartette  of  camelopards.  Mrs.  Colonel  Giraflfe  was,  on  the 
^other  band,  a  little  dark  w^oman,  with  sparkling  black  eyes  and  thicldy 
^lied  black  eyebrows  and  dusky  yet  rich  red  lips,  who  was  gene- 
Uy  visible — ^when  I  caugbt  sight  of  her  in  the  back-garden — in  a 
Sding-habit-  I  could  never  discern  that  she  took  any  more  eques- 
aii  exercise  than  a  Doge  of  Venice  might  have  done ;  unless,  in- 
Meed,  she  kept  a  Shetland  pony  in  the  cellar  or  a  rocking-horse  in 
m  front  parlour,  I  know  she  had  a  horsewhip,  at  least  I  fancy  so 
^ta  the  sounds  of  some  little  implement  I  have  heard  through  tM 
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thin  partition  wall,  accompanied  by  Btmdry  shrill  yelps  in  the  1 
voice,  I  imagine  that  she  and  the  four  tall  daughters  fell  out 
timefl,  and  that  the  cravache  was  introduced  as  a  peacemaker 
first  I  thought  she  was  a  fine  lady ;  but  after  a  while  the  inefi 
placard,  with  '  Apartments  fumisbed,'  appeared  in  the  front  wi 
It  is  just  as  likelji  however,  that  Mrs.  Colonel  Giraffe  had 
designs  besides  lodging-letting^  and  that  she  was  bent  on  the 
able  design  of  raarrj^ingthe  four  tall  daughters  to  peers  of  the  : 
officers  in  the  Guards,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  i 
anybody  else  whom  the  Fates  matrimonial  might  cause  to  fit 
into  Unsubstantial-groYO.  At  all  events,  there  was  the  prints 
noimcement  as  to  apartments  furnished ;  but  nobody,  so  for 
information  (mainly  derived  from  a  communicative  charwoma 
tended,  ever  came  to  take  the  lodgings,  save  a  man  in  a  cloak 
white  hat  with  a  rusty  black  band  round  it,  who  engaged  thi 
floor  at  a  rent  of  two  guineas  a  week  for  six  months  eertai 
excused  himself  from  pajdng  a  deposit  or  giving  any  referea 
the  plea  that  he  hadjust  arrived  from  the  quicksilver  mines  of£iii 
that  his  luggage,  in  nine  packing- cases,  was  on  its  way  from  f 
ampton,  per  goods  train,  on  the  London  and  South  Western  Btt 
and  that  be  was  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Kailbrosery,  then  so 
ing  on  his  estates  in  Scotland,  Saying  that  he  felt  faint,  th 
gible  tenant  was  accommodated  mth  '  a  slice  of  seedy  cake  and  a 
of  sherrj^  wine  ;*  and  on  his  departure  ho  shook  hands  all  roun< 
Mrs.  Colonel  Giratle  and  her  four  tall  daughters,  promising  th< 
tickets  for  the  Italian  opera  and  invitations  to  Kailbrosery  C 
He  did  not  return  to  occupy  the  first  floor ;  but  after  he  had  I 
was  found  that  he  had  taken  a  card-basket,  a  photographic  a 
and  the  cushion  from  a  music-stool  with  him :  under  that  d 
presume.  The  articles  could  not  have  fetched  much  at  the 
shop  ;  Btill  they  were  somethings  and  tlie  rogue  had  not  wasti 
time.  Ah,  what  basy  bees  these  rascals  are  !  Bo  you  thin! 
little  story  is  utterly  imaginary  ?  My  dear  madam,  there  are  j 
silly  enough  to  be  gulled  by  rascals  as  shallow  and  as  impiid< 
he  in  the  cloak  every  hour  of  every  day  in  the  year.  But  fi 
donkeys — heaven  bless  their  simple  hearts  ! — the  rascals  woi 
die  of  starvation  ;  which  would  be  a  pity,  for  what  would  the 
come  of  the  British  drama  and  the  three-Tolame  novelists  ? 

Mrs,  Colonel  Giraffe  and  her  four  tall  daughters  did  not  las 
after  the  occurrence  of  this  domestic  episode.  The  charwoma 
our  housemaid  that  Colonel  Giraffe  had  come  home  very  lat 
night  from  India,  in  a  hansom  cah  and  in  liquor,  and  that  he  *1 
up  a  shine.'  Whether  he  did  or  did  not,  or  who  or  what  hi 
I  ken  not ;  the  entfre  Gfraffo  family  faded  away  into  the  indi 
nnsuhstantialities,  and  the  grove  knew  them  no  more,  Iiar4 
we  ask  any  questions  about  the  departed  in  this  phantom  lo< 
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When  they  come>  we  do  not  expect  our  neighbours  to  stop  long ;  and 
then  they  go,  we  shrug  oar  shoulders  and  say  that  we  always  thought 
it  would  turn  out  so.  There  is  a  vicious  old  spinster  in  the  second- 
ioar  opposite  who  is  always  reconnoitering  my  dining-room  windows 
iboQgh  a  doable-ban- elled  opera -glass.  I  suspect  that  she  takes 
it  jerf  unkindly  of  me  that  I  do  not  go  away  (I  am  going  away 
fiwctly,  believe  me),  or  that  I  do  not  jump  on  some  member  of  my 
fcmily,  or  attack  the  cook  i\ith  a  earving-knife,  or  at  least  commit 
soidde.  If  that  vicious  spinster  could  only  see  me  come  down  the 
feofttrgardeii  steps,  with  a  detective  in  plain  clothes  on  either  side  to 
eisort  me  to  the  four-wheeled  cab  which  was  to  convey  me  to  New- 
gate,— if  flhe  could  only  esp}''  a  pair  of  Ijandcuffed  wrists  ill-concealed 
beneath  the  cuffs  of  my  coat,^and  if  she  could  only  learn  that  I 
hi  been  arrested  for  forging  Turkish  bonds  or  Russian  bank-notes, 
or  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  French  police,  under  the  provisions 
oftke  Extradition  Treaty,  for  assisting  in  burning  down  the  Tuileries 
«ad  the  Hotel  de  Yille, — her  wicked  old  life  would,  I  am  certain,  be 
made  supremely  happy.  But  no,  no.  Miss  Biddy  M*Caw — she  is 
m  Irish  old  maid,  I  am  persuaded  ;  the  most  rancorous  species  of 
^kater  extant — *I'll  see  you  out  3*et ;  although,  as  I  repeat,  I 
lealiy  mean  to  quit  Unsubstantial-grovo  tho  very  moment  that  cir- 
comstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  warrant  my  departure. 

The  Giraffe  family  next  door  were  succeeded  by  a  Baronet  and 
kis  lady,  a  large  family  of  young  children,  a  lady*8-niaid,  a  page-boy, 
«iid  a  French  governess.  That  he  was  a  real  Baronet  there  could 
^m^  no  doubt,  for  I  saw  his  name  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  Baronetacfe, 
^Bd  say  nothing  of  the  coat-of-arms,  with  the  *  main  couped, '  on  the 
^H|^^*  Yet  must  Sir  Ignis  Fatuus  Mirage,  Bart,,  be  accounted  among 
Mk  mjfinbstantials*  His  appearance  was  grand,  his  conversation 
Awming^  his  deportment  urbane.  He  was  in  every  way  adapted 
to  idom  the  high  social  station  to  which  the  favour  of  the  Crown 
liid  called  his  distinguished  ancestors,  and  Lady  Mirage  was  the 
oseBi  elegant,  the  most  accomplished,  and  the  most  magnificent  of 
Bcr  Bex,  whose  violet  moire  dresses  used  to  train  a  yard  and  a  half 
<ai  the  ground  as  she  stepped  into  her  hired  brougham  —  the  beat 
^t  a  grateful  nor*-nor*-west  by  south  livery- stable  could  provide  her 
Wyfthip  with.  She  never  went  abroad  save  in  that  brougham ,  with 
a  Maltese  terrier  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  a  Dutch  png,  with 
fiis  tongue  hanging  between  his  teeth,  supporting  his  paws  on  the 
^%e  of  the  opposite  casement,  and  the  page-boy  on  the  box.  They 
B^Te receptions,  dinners,  (hcs  dansaniesj  kettledrums,  conversaziones, 
masical  breakfasts,  private  theatricals,  charades,  tableaux  vivants, 
^tual  seances,  did  the  Mirages.  I  believe  even  that  a  semi- 
public  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Sympathisers  with  the  Down- 
Mden  Circassians,  with  the  Marquis  Wallsend  in  tho  chair,  was 
<i^ce  held  at  Sir  Ignis's  house ;  but  a  few  months  afterwards » and  sH 
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waa  in  tlie  dust.  They  were  here  to-day  and  there  to-morroi 
was  Unsubstantial-grove  ;  there  was  the  Court  of  Bankroptc; 
from  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings  hefore  that  trihunal,  it  i 
that  Sir  Ignis  Fatuus  Jacquet  Lautero  Mirage »  Bart.,  wag 
any  means  a  stranger  in  Basinghall- street.  His  last  banl 
took  place  under  the  good  old  laws,  when  hankrupts  were  not  63 
to  pay  anybody,  and,  if  they  had  a  handle  to  their  name^  W( 
quently  complimented  by  the  commissioner  on  the  prom 
with  which  they  had  wound  up  an  estate  of  no  value,  and 
dividend  of  nothiDg  in  the  pound.  I  don't  know  where  the  1 
went  after  this  catastrophe  :  the  incidence  of  which,  by  the  w 
tonished  nobody.  We  all  expected  that  such  a  career  coul 
but  one  terminatioD,  especially  in  Unsubstantial -grove.  The 
stable  keepers,  the  butchers  and  bakers  and  florists  and  fislmn 
and  other  trading  people,  made  a  vast  outcry  against  the 
declared  that  he  had  got  recklessly  into  their  debt  without  ai 
sonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them,  and  did  not  1: 
to  apply  to  this  member  of  a  patrician  order  the  opprobrioi 
thets  of  *  adventurer*  and  'swindler;'  but  take  him  for  all 
he  was  not  such  a  very  bad  friend  to  trade,  this  bankrupt  B 
He  made  busiuess  brisk  ;  he  caused  money  to  circulate  ;  he  go 
hard-working  people  into  constant  and  remunerative  emplo 
H  he  did  not  pay  himself,  he  was  the  cause  of  payment  to  < 
and  if  the  livery-stable  keeper  got  nothing  for  the  hire  of  his  broi 
somebody  must  have  paid  the  coachman  who  drove  the  bora 
the  ostlers  who  groomed  them ;  somebody  niust  have  boug 
oats  which  they  ate.  What  more  would  you  have  than  tha 
should  be  brisk  and  money  circulate  ?  The  happiness  of  the  g 
number  is  the  grand  desideratum ;  and  for  oue  complaining  fishn 
or  butcher,  or  livery- stable  keeper,  how  many  deserving  v 
men,  with  their  wives  and  families,  did  the  Baronet  of  Unsubs' 
grove  indirectly,  but  still  effectually,  help  to  keep?  Nor  did  the 
people,  I  fancy,  take  much  harm  by  his  banki^uptcy ;  for  the  i 
had  scarcely  blown  over  before  Lord  Claude  Neverpay,  the  J 
of  Soldup^s  fifth  son,  took  No.  17  in  the  grove,  a  furnished 
and  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  quite  as 
sive  as  that  wbtcb  had  been  enjoyed  by  my  distinguished  nei| 
Is  it  that  tradespeople  like  to  bo  cheated,  I  w^onder,  or  is 
they  pnidently  make  the  ready-money  customers  pay  for  t 
debts,  and  thus  balance  matters,  so  as  to  make  both  ends  me6 
ingly? 
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Lr  ft  small  etreet  opening  out  of  the  east  side  of  Moorgate- street 
stands  the  central  statdon  of  the  Postal  Telegraph— a  public  institu- 
tion whkh  may  be  termed  a  curiosity  shop  of  eugineering,  scientific, 
aod  manual  appliances^  exhibiting  that  highest  test  of  genius,  '  the 
infimie  capacity  for  work/ 

The  building  consists  of  a  basement  floor,  a  ground  floor,  and 
a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  floor.  Before  the  transfer  of  the  tele- 
graph from  the  Electric  Company  to  the  Post  Office,  the  basement 
of  Uie  building  was  set  apart  for  the  engine-room,  the  messengers* 
rating- room  and  dining-room,  and  the  store-rooms.  The  first  floor 
WIS  set  apart  for  the  accountants*  and  engineers*  offices;  the  second 
loor  for  the  board-room,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Secretariat  and  the 
Intelligence  Department,  The  second  floor  was  mainly  given  up  to 
fbe  dining-room  of  tbe  female  and  male  statf.  The  third  floor  was 
flcvoted  to  the  receipt  and  transmission  of  messages*  There  was 
some  vacant  space  on  each  floor  in  the  wiogs. 

The  building  has  been  entirely  rearranged  by  the  Post  Office. 

The  whole  of  the  second  and  third  floors,  with  the  exception  of 
am  small  room,  has  been  given  up  to  the  work  connected  with  the 

ipt  and  transmission  of  messages.  On  the  first  floor,  offices  for 
tlie  engineering  stafi*  and  the  superintendent  of  the  station  have  been 
reWned;  bnt  the  board-room  and  the  rooms  of  the  Secretariat  have 
been  converted  into  a  dioing-room  and  kitchen  for  the  female  staff, 
wid  a  sitting-room  for  the  matron.  On  the  groimd  floor,  space  has 
be«n  found  for  a  '  sending-out*  or  delivery  room,  with  a  retiring- 
worn  for  the  female  sending-out  clerks ;  for  the  messengers'  dining- 
loom,  and  for  the  office  of  their  inspectors ;  for  the  dining-rooms  of 
the  male  staff;  for  a  writing-room  for  the  Press;  for  the  surgery 
tt»d  consulting- room  of  the  medical  officers ;  for  the  Intelligence 
I^epartment,  and  for  the  engineers*  workshops.  The  basement  has 
wn  appropriated  to  the  engines,  the  batteries,  and  the  stores. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  building  is  what  is  called  *  The  Pro- 
^ial  Gallery/  or  workshop  of  the  establishment. 

The  Central  Station  is  mainly  a  *  forwarding*  or  '  transmitting 
8t&tioii/  that  is  to  say,  its  chief  business  consists  in  the  receipt  of 
'^^^sages  from  one  place  for  retransmission  to  some  other  place.  It 
does  receive  some  messages  for  dehvery  T^ithin  a  certain  area,  and 
uming  the  night  it  is  open  for  the  collection  of  messages  firom  the 
Public ;  but  its  work  is  mainly  that  of  transmission. 

The  Provincial  Gallery  receives  and  dispatches  mesaagai 
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means  of  wires  and  pneimtatic  tuheB.  What  is  a  pneumatic  tube 
Any  one  may  extemporise  a  pneumatic  tube*  Get  a  piece  of  glasi 
tubing  jdsi  sufficient  iii  diameter  to  allow  a  pea  to  fit  in  it  and  mo^ 
freely.  Place  the  pea  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  other  end 
your  mouth,  and  auck  it,  when  the  pea  will  *  rush*  into  your  mouth 
The  cause  is,  that  by  sucking  you  withdraw  the  air  from  befo; 
the  p<Ba,  and  then  the  air  behind  it  ^rresses  it  forward,  making 
seem  to  rush  of  its  own  accord.  All  '  sucking'  is  in  like  mann^ 
affected,  whether  it  be  of  an  orange,  or  the  breast  by  an  infimi 
The  term  ^pneumatic*  tub©  is  only  the  scientific  expression  fai 
'  air*  tube,  and  tho  cause  of  locomotion  thus  brought  into  action 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  found  to  be  14^  lbs,, 
roimdly  15  lbs.,  to  the  square  inch  of  surface.  In  other  words^  th( 
atmosphere  presses  upon  all  surfaces  at  the  rata  of  about  15  lbs 
the  square  inch,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  pressure  of  1 5  Ibi 
on  every  square  inch  of  surface  will  constitute  a  considerable  driving 
force  for  locomotion. 

La  sucking  the  glass  tube  we  simply  '  exhaust'  it  of  air ;  tli4 
same  thing  occurs  in  tho  pneumatic  postal  tubes,  only  the  '  exi 
haustion'  of  the  tubes  is  efiected  by  suction  pumps  worked  by  steam, 

At  the  Central  Station,  the  pneumatic  tubes  are  arranged 
mediately  opposite  to  the  entrance  from  the  Metropolitan  Galleiy; 
The  tubes  are,  in  a  minor  degree,  used  to  connect  the  Provincii 
Galleiy  with  other  parts  of  the  Central  Station,  but  mainly  to  con^ 
nect  the  Central  Station  with  certain  other  stations^  which  ooUectj 
or  collect  and  deliver,  more  messages  than  could  be  conveniently 
and  expetlitiously  transmitted  by  wire. 

There  are  seventeen  pneumatic  tubes  in  operation  to  and  firou 
various  parts  of  London,  the  longest  being  that  which  goes  to  Feiki 
church-street,  namely,  980  yards.  The  second  in  length  is  that 
LeadenhaH-street,  659  yards*  The  great  majority  vary  in  lenp^th 
from  about  600  to  200  yards.  The  ^ameter  or  bore  of  the  tubes 
varies  from  2^  inches  to  1^  inch,  such  being  the  only  two  diametert 
used  in  this  connection.  The  time  taken  for  the  transmission  in  till 
greatest  length,  980  yards,  is,  by  prcBSure,  one  minute  and  five  sei 
conds;  by  vacuum,  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds.  The  steams 
engine  in  use  is  a  forty-horse  power  in  every  case.  The  total  lengU 
thus  traversed  by  pneumatio  agency  is  5974  yards.  For  a  distanoi 
of  only  50  yards,  four  to  five  seconds  suffice  for  the  trausmissioa,* 

It  is,  too,  rather  startling  to  find  that  this  practical  applicatioQ 

♦  The  names  and  lengths  of  the  Uihea  are  M  foHowB  :  Fenohurch-street,  98^ 
yards ;  LefulenkaU-gtreet,  650  yards  ;  Baltic  Coffee-hotiBe,  590  yattis ;  Grediftm 
HouBe,  588  yards;  Threodneedle-atreet (two  stations),  5€(i  and  550  yards;  ComhU^ 
4d0  yards ;  Old  BroiMi-itreet,  370  yards  ;  Lloyd's,  343  yards  ;  Stock  EiiAange,  31^ 
yarda  j  Foundcr's-coiirt,  223  yard^  ;  Anglo-American  Office,  C2  yards  ;  Indo-Euro^ 
pean  Office,  57  yards  ;  Engitieerft*  Office,  50  yards  ;  South  Gallery,  50  yards  ;  Intek 
I  Jj^nce  Department,  44  yards  ;  Metropolitan  Gallery,  29  yards. 
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ofi  sdentific  principle  was  an  abBolnte  necessity;  for  it  appears 

tini  it  would  be  impossible  to  serve  these  London  stations  properly 

ffl  SDj  other  way  than  by  pneumatic  tube*    The  messages  sent  &om 

nd  to  these  stations  are  very  important  as  well  as  very  numerous, 

ijfcey  BSBf  moreover,  crowded  into  the  busy  part  of  the  day,  between 

Hfte  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  4  p,m,,  and  they  are  liable  to  sudden  aug- 

^MSitations  when  the  turn  of  an  important  market,  or  the  declaration 

^^i  new  rate  of  discount,  or  a  political  crisis,  gives  a  stimulus  to 

ilidi  or  to  speculation*    It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  case  of  such 

«ffioes,  to  make  such  a  provision  of  wires  or  stufi'as  would  enable  the 

officials  to  get  the  work  off  promptly ;  whereas  the  tubes,  which  will 

tnosmit,  according  to  their  diameter,  from  oight  to  twenty  messages 

hone  carrier,  afford  the  required  facilities. 

The  extension  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  westward  has  commenced^ 
lod  no  doubt  ere  long  even  the  House  of  Commons  and  other 
important  centres  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  successful  iuuova* 
tioo. 

The  extension  to  Charing-cross  is  in  hand;  aud  the  Central 

►n,  the  General  Post  Office,  and  the  Temple-bar  Office   are 

ected  by  a  double  tube,  forming  a  complete  circuit,  and 

a  colnmn  of  air  always  pasBing  through  it*    The  air  is  moved 

^her  by  pressure  or  by  vacuum,  or  by  both  pressure  and  vacuum. 

diameter  of  the  tube  is  three  inches.    The  length  of  the  double 

tabefrom  Telegraph -street  to  the  General  Post  Office  is  852  yards 

the  length  from  the  General  Post  Office  to  the  Temple-bar 

is  1333  yards  each. 

The  double  tube  forms  what  may  be  called  a  pneumatic  railway, 

an  up  line  and  a  down  Une,  having  their  termini  in  Telegraph- 

rtwet  and  at  Temple-bar,  and  an  intermediate  station  at  the  General 

~'ost  Office,   The  up  and  do^n  lines  may  be  open  through  their  entire 

,  or  may  be  blocked  by  switch -boxes  at  the  intermediate  station. 

terminal  stations  can  send  carriers  through  to  each  other  with- 

stoppage  at  the  intermediate  station,  or  can  send  caiiiers  to  be 

by  the  switch-box  at  the  intermediate  station  ;   and  the  in- 

Icmmdiate  station,  when  it  knows  a  through  carrier  to  be  coming 

for  one  of  the  termini,  can,  if  it  happens  to  have  any  messages  of 

its  own  for  that  terminus,  switch  out  the  through  carrier,  insert  its 

<wm  messages y  and  send  the  carrier  on  again  without  any  appreci- 

•Ue  dehiy.     The  tube  being  of  large  size>  the  carriers  are  proper- 

ktely  large,  and  each  will  hold  about  fifty  messages. 

When  pressure  and  vacuum  are  employed,  the  distance  between 

Telegraph  -  street  and  Temple -bar  is  traversed  in  three  minutes. 

"tea  vacuum  only  is  employed,  five  minutes  are  required  for  the 

^VKmiftsion.     The  tube  is  now  working  much  within  its  power,  and 

JeUt  is  doing  work  which  fully  occupied  six  wires  and  twelve  clerks, 

"Wthe  extension  to  Charing-cross  be  successful,  as  there  is  every 
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reason  to  Boppose,  the  tube  will  take  up  with  ease  the  work  of  twel?|{ 
more  clerks. 

These  pneumatic  tubes  have  been  extended  by  the  Post  Offic 
to  the  i>roviiicial  towns — Liverpool,  ^lanchester,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow;    and  throe  tubes,   one  of  1530  yards,  and  two  of  700 
yards,  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  Dublin,  if  they  are  not  so  already,  j 

So  much  for  the  reception  of  the  telegraphic  messages^  literaUjfl 
ou  the  wingt^  of  the  wind,  as  most  appropriate  to  messages  whichn 
are  practically  *  flashed  Hke  lightning'  by  electricity — the  rival  of, 
if  not  identiciil  with,  the  sun's  light  in  its  passage  through  infinit 
space-     Next  comes  what  is  called  *  the  sorlation  of  messages.* 

In  the  Provincial  Gallery  of  the  Central  Station,  and  immedi'^ 
ately  in  front  of  the  pneumatic  tubes,  are  the  *  sorting*  tables, 
which  the  sortation  (a  new  word,  hut  quite  admissible  to  our  wou-^ 
derfuUy  composite  language)  of  the  messages  going  through  the 
mysterious  tuhos  to  the  delivering  stations  is  effected. 

The  messages  coming  through  the  tubes  fi-om  the  collecting 
stations,   for  retransmission  by  Telegraph -street,   have  to   be  re-i^ 
transmitted  either  to  some  other  part  of  London,  or  to  some  pa 
of  the  country,  or  finally  abroad. 

If  they  ai'e  to  be  sent  to  some  other  part  of  London,  they  ardl 
sent  down  to  the  Metropolitan  Gallery,     If  they  are  to  be  sent  to' 
America,  they  are  sent  to  the  joint  office  of  the  Anglo-American 
and  French  Atlantic  Companies.     If  they  are  to  be  sent  to  India,^ 
they  are  sent,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  their  senders,  to 
the  Indo-Em-opean  Company,  or  the  joint  office  of  the  British  Indian 
Submarine   Company    and    the  Falmonth,    Malta,    and    Gibraltar] 
Company.     If  they  are  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Continent, 
except  tlie  parts  served  by  the  cables  of  the  Great  Northern  (Danish- 
Norwegian)  Telegraph  Company,  they  are  sent  to  the  Submarinai 
Company  in  Threadueedle-street,  who  work  the  cables  between  thiaj 
comitry  and  France  and  Belgium,   which  are  their  own  property, 
and  also  those  between  this  country  and  Nordemey,  on  the  coast  of 
Hanover,  which  are  the   property  of  the  Post  Office.     Messages^ 
intended  for  those  parts  of  the  Continent  which  are  served  by  thefl 
cables  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  are  sent  to  the 
Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  circuits  or  telegraphic  lines.     Messages  ™ 
intended  for  transmission  to  some  provincial  place  are  sorted  to  one  fl 
of  the  fonr  great  divisions  in  which  the  provincial  circuits  have  been      ' 
arranged  ;  that  is,  the  West  and  South-west  of  England  and  the  ^ 
Channel  Islands  circuits,  the  East  and  South-east  of  England  cir-  ■ 
cuits,  the  North-east  and  Noiih  of  England  and  for  Scotland  circuits, 
and  the  North-west  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  cir- 
cuits.  Such  is  the  prodigious  daily  work  of  the  Sortation  Department, 
the  amount  of  whose  brainwork  and  skill  may  be  imagined ;  and  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  these  important  divisions  of  the 
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trpmendons  labour  aro  respectively  under  the  control  of  female  clerks, 
wiiose  n&mes  we  are  prond  to  record — Miss  Hayward,  Miss  Noakes, 
Mks  Greer,  and  Miss  Ward. 

The  sorting  talile  for  messages  coming  througt  the  tubes  fi'om 
Ihi!  coUecUng  offices  is  subdivided  into  *  pans,'  eight  in  namher, 
Onfi  of  these  pans,  the  seventh,  is  appropriated  to  messages  which 
«ra  to  be  delivered  from  Telegniph-stroet,  or  from  some  one  of  the 
ideas  connected  with  Ttjk^graph-street  by  tube. 

tThe  eighth  pan  ia  in  all  cases  a  *  blind'  pan,  that  ia,  devoted  to 
sages  the  circulation  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  term  *  blind' 
been  long  applied  in  the  Post  Office  to  the  sorter  who  deals 
▼ith  letters  of  doubtful  circulation,  or  which  have  been  illegibly  or 
imperfectly  addressed.  A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  sortatioo*  A  message  coming 
from  Manchester,  for  transmission  to  Exeter,  is  taken  from  the  Man- 
chester circuits  in  Miss  Ward's  division  to  the  sorting  table  of  her 
division,  and  sorted  to  Miss  Hayward's  division  and  carried  by 
Miss  Hay  ward' 8  collectors  to  the  Exeter  circuits. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  messages  passing  in  and  out  of  the  station 
ireaU  recorded  ami  numbered  at  the  aortiug-tablea  to  which  they  are 
Cimed,  and  an  accurate  numerical  account  of  them  is  compiled  daily. 
Again,  at  the  delivery  table  an  account  is  kept/rowi  honr  to  hour 
id  the  number  of  messages  gent  out  for  delivery  in  each  hour ;  so 
thtt  the  superintendent  of  the  station  may  see  whether  the  work  is 
progressing  at  the  proper  rate. 

The  greatest  number  of  messages  wtiich  have  as  yet  passed 
throagh  this  station  in  one  day  passed  on  the  18th  July  1870,  when 
the  war-panic  was  at  its  height,  and  20,595  messages  passed.  Of 
these  nearly  11,000  came  in  by  wire  and  went  out  by  wire,  thus 
jiring  rise  to  two  distinct  telegraphic  operations. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  done  at  the  Central  Station  consists  of  the 
feceipt  of  messages  by  wire  for  retransmission  by  wire.  Nearly 
300  viire  circuits  work  into  and  out  of  the  Central  Station*  Many 
of  these  circuits  accommodate  more  than  one  station ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  stations,  as,  for  example,  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, require  much  more  than  one  circuit.  The  result  is,  that  the 
Central  Station  is  in  direct  communication  with  about  as  many  sta- 
tions as  there  are  circuits  working  from  it;  that  is,  vdih  about  115 
iMtropolitan  stations,  and  about  190  provincial  stations- 

The  circuits  are  arranged  geographically.  In  addition  to  this, 
lie  circuits  ser^^ing  any  one  town  or  district  are  placed  side  by  side. 
All  the  Liverpool  circuits  are  in  one  room,  and  all  the  Chariog- 
<iros8  or  all  the  House  of  Commons  circuits  are  located  together* 
^e  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.  The  clerks  in 
charge  can  at  a  glance  see  whether  the  wires  serving  an  important 
^^Ti  or  district  are  all  equally  busy,  and  can  make  arran^emeiil^ 
S*f«.H>  Sesies,  Vol.  X  F,S,  Vol.  XX.  \ 
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for  feeding  all  circuits  equally  Tvith  messages.  The  geographical  ajf- 
rongement  of  ciPcuitB  has  been  carried  out  in  every  large  town 
the  kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  telegraphic  iugtriiments  in  use,  it  appears 
that  the  Post  Office  employs  almost  every  form,  if  not  quite  every 
form,  of  instniment  known  to  the  telegraphic  companies  ;  but  it  has 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  less  perfect,  and 
to  extend  t!ie  use  of  the  more  perfect  forms.  The  Post  Office  au- 
thorities have  taken  especial  pains  to  extend  and  improve  the  work- 
ing of  the  Wheatyton©  automatic  instrument.  This  instrument 
consists  of  two  parts.  By  one  part,  which  is  called  a  2>uncher  or 
perforator,  the  signals  representing  the  messages  are  punched  out 
on  a  ribbon  of  paper.  The  punched  ribbon  is  then  passed  through 
the  other  part,  which  is  called  the  transmitter,  and  which  transmits 
the  signals  automatically,  and  with  unerring  accuracy,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  The  transmitter  can  work  up  180  words  a  minute ; 
but  the  punching,  which  is  done  by  liand,  rarely  gets  beyond  a  rate 
of  40  words  a  minute.  Nor  could  one  clerk  at  the  receiving  write 
out,  as  a  general  rule,  more  than  40  words  a  minute.  Li  order, 
therefore,  to  get  the  full  value  out  of  the  instnament  by  equalising 
the  speed  of  the  punchers  and  writers  with  that  of  the  transmitters, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  several  punchers  and  writors  to  every  I 
transmitter,  to  punch  the  messages  in  batches  by  several  hands,  and 
to  divide  the  received  ribbon  among  several  writers.  By  these  meonsi 
the  transmitters  are  fed  with  the  roqiuiTd  rapidity.  Formerly  this  I 
instrument  could  only  tiu-n  out  60  messages  per  hour  on  any  one 
circuit ;  hut  now,  thanks  to  improvements  effected  by  the  officials^ 
it  gives  from  150  to  IGO  messages  an  hour  on  some  circuits. 

The  staff  employed  in  Telcgi-aph-strect  throughout  the  day,  that 
iB^  from  8  A.M.  to  8  p.m,,  is  mainly »  though  not  entirely,  a  female* ^ 
staff.     The  companies  employed  a  female  staff,  but  to  its  credit  the 
Post  Office  has  largely  extended  the  emplo™cut  of  female  labour ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Scudamore's  very  elaborate  testimony,  it  ap» 
pears  most  strikingly  that  not  only  do  women  deserve  to  be  thus  > 
employed,  but  that  it  would  be  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try if  they  received  preferentially  such  public  employments,     AS\ 
honour  to  the  Post  Office  authorities  for  this  merited  recognition ! 

In  the  assimilation  of  telegraphic  codes,  instnictions,  and  regu- 
lations, the  Post  Office  teachers  have  otherwise  deserved  well  of  the 
public.     In  numerous  and  well-directed  schools  of  telegraphy,  opei 
to  all  applicants  duly  qualified,  they  extend  the  loiowledge  of  one   c:» 
our  *  liberaV  arts,  and  promote  the  exertion  of  tact,  ingenuity,  axzai^^ 
perseverance. 

The  rapid  increase  of  business  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tb»^« 
the  number  of  messages  forwarded  from  Postal  Telegraph  statics  ^»-i 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ending  November  II,  18^   5 
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was  249,020,  showing  an  increase  of  62,463  over  the  corresponding 
fieriod  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts,  however,  to  prevent  them,  there  muBt  be 
complaints,  there  mast  bo  grumbling.  But  the  complaints  against 
the  Postal  Telegraph,  wo  are  happy  to  say,  are  not  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  business  done  ;  for  if  every  complaint  received  by 
the  authorities  were  well  founded,  and  this,  of  course,  is  not  the 

e,  there  would  actually  be  but  one  complaint  to  every  600  mes- 
The  authoritioB  contend  that  not  above  one-half  of  the  com- 
pUntB  received  by  them  are  well  founded  as  agaiuBt  themselves.  In 
the  other  half,  the  fault  ia  proved  to  be  either  with  railway  stations 
ieting  for  them,  or  with  foreign  lines  to  which  the  messages  are 
hmded  over,  or,  finally,  with  the  public  themselves.  It  appears 
abo  that  the  instrument  itself  will  sometimes  commit  a  blunder  on 
its  own  account.  In  signalling,  letters  are  represented  by  groups 
of  riots  and  dashes ;  and  if  the  instrument  fails  to  convey  a  dot  or  a 
dash,  as  it  sometimes  will,  or  substitutes  a  dot  for  a  dash,  or  vice 
rendf  as  it  sometimes  will,  it  may  materially  alter  the  message,  and 
tike  result  may  become  provokingly  ridiculous.  Thus  a  gentleman 
telegraphed  from  London  to  his  brother  in  the  country  to  send  a  hack 
to  meet  him  at  a  station.  Now  the  signal  for  h  is  four  dots,  and 
the  pen'ersely  comical  instrument  sent  only  three  dots,  which  form 
U»e  sigual  for  the  letter  ».  Consequently,  when  the  gentleman  ar- 
rifed  at  the  station,  he  found  a  sack  waiting  for  him  !  In  this  case, 
kowever,  if  he  had  asked  for  a  horse  instead  of  for  a  hack,  the 
Mtmder  would  have  been  corrected,  aa  the  receiving  clerk  would 
bate  be^i  able  to  make  nothing  of  the  word  sorse. 

Again,  a  finn  in  London  telegraphed,  *  tSend  rails  ten  foot  lenrfths.* 
Tb  signals  for  t  and  e  are  a  dash  and  a  dot,  but  the  instrument 

\  two  dots,  which  form  the  signal  for  i :  the  consequence  was  that 

>  message  was  delivered  thus  :   *  Send  rail^  in  foot  hn(ith%,'     In 
tills  case,  if  the  senders  had  been  less  chary  of  their  words,  and  had 
written,  'Send  rails  in  ten  foot  leiigths/  which  would  have  cost 
tkein  no  more,  the  blunder  w^ould  probably  have  been  corrected, 
I       On  this  score  generally  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  feel- 
wig  words  of  Mr.  Scndamore  in  his  valuable  Report :   *  The  public 
^ould  help  themselves  and  us  vej^^  much  if  they  more  often  wrote 
l^bly,  if  they  used  only  plain  words  of  ordinary  acceptation,  and  if 
ttoy  were  careful  always  to  use  the  full  number  of  words  required  to 
I  pto  a  grammatical  construction  to  their  messages.  Taking  all  these 
I  into  accoimt,  how*over,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  we  do  too 
cntly  commit  most  annoying  and  irritjiting  blunders.     Tele- 
Ef'iph  clerks  do  their  work  in  a  very  mechanical  fashion,  and  too 
^m  ^ea  have  little  more  care  for  the  messages  which  they  are  writing 
H^cHttthan  a  compositor  has  for  the  phrases  which  he  puts  into  type,' 


i 
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'  Wretched  young  man !  there  you  are,  reading  your  novels  and 
trash  again*  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  ?*  Such  U3od  to  be  the 
withering  speech  of  parentB,  guardians,  and  those  in  authority  over 
ug,  when  I,  a  schoolboy,  after  having  been  buried  up  to  my  eyes, 
and  far  over  my  cars,  among  the  dead  languages,  was  striving  to  get 
an  idea  into  my  head  from  a  book  written  in  a  tongue  which  I  really 
and  radically  understood ;  so  the  novel  was  secreted,  and  only  the 
more  eagerly  read  by  the  light  of  a  furtive  candle  in  bed,  and  at 
unholy  hours  in  the  morning,  when  a  stern  senao  of  duty  should  have 
compelled  us,  if  awake,  to  he  making  *  nonsense  verses/  ■ 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  pause  a  minute,  in  order 

to  remark  on  that  wonderful  system  of  education^ — ^I  hope  no  longer 

existing — which  ordained  that,  at  fixed  hours  during  the  week,  each 

boy  in  a  large  school  should  become  a  temporary  poet  of  nonsense^ — 

or,  if  in  a  higher  class,  of  sense — verses  ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  being 

seven  degrees  {Helicon}  lower  than  the  first.     If  they  had  said, 

I  '  Here  is  a  pair  of  top-boots :  every  hoy  shall  make  one  boot  on 

H         Tuesday  and  Friday,*  after  a  time  some  boys  would  have  become 

i  Hobys  or  *  Bums  who  wa*  in  Piccadilly  bred ;  but  you  can't  raise 

poets  like  shoemakers — *  Poeta  nascitur  ;*  and  he  is  a  misfit  (as  the 

boots  aboTO  quoted  would  have  been)  if  he  is  forced  into  the  perilous 

and  UBeless  trade.    But  this  is  a  digression,  though  perhaps  this 

youthful  infusion  of 'nonsense*  may  have  acted  on  the  system,  and, 

I  breaking  out  later  in  life,  have  engendered  some  of  the  novels  of 
this  generation. 
On  reflection,  however,  I  do  not  think  those  '  parents,  guardians, 
and  otliers'  were  so  very  wrong  in  placing  novels  on  the  *  Index 
Expurgatorins/  They  spoke  after  the  wisdom  of  their  generation, 
and  their  experience  of  novels  and  romances  must  have  been  depress- 
ing. Imagine  the  trash  that  was  written  before  Walter  Scott;  and 
ftlas,  friend  of  ray  youth,  who  sat  on  the  second  volume  of  WaverUy 
{family  edition,  5s,)  while  you  gloated  over  the  first,  I  strongly  advise 
you  not  to  try  to  read  *  Scott's  Novels'  again,  or  at  least  only  two 
or  three  of  them,  lest  you  find  yourself  yawning  in  the  face  of  your 
old  favourites.  Then  imagine  reading  Evclma  or  Cecilia!  Picture 
to  yourself  being  told  how  *  she  came  to  carry  me  to  Vauxhall  in 
her  coach,*  about  the  *  tea  equipage,*  and  *  O,  cried  she.* 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  swallowed  with  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  salt  all  the  stories  about  Johnson's  ■  little  character-mongcff, 
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That  Sheridan  sat  up  all  night  to  read  her  is  probable,  if  he  read 
Erdina  at  all;  but  then  Sheridan  seldom  went  to  bed.  Burke, 
Windham,  Johnson  !^ — *  the  best  novel  they  ever  read' !  Then,  dear 
WB,  how  bad  the  others  must  have  been  !  Do  not,  however,  for  a 
msmeni  imagine  that  I  am  abusing  novels  or  their  writers  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  whole  world  is  indebted  to  them.  In  this 
iemblj  practical,  material,  and  over-working  age,  when  men's  brains 
are  sttrcharged  with  thought,  some  rest  is  required  ;  and  as  no  hnny 
imti  can  rest  except  in  sleep,  what  is  better  for  it  than  the  mild 
eidiement  of  a  good — not  a  super-sensational — novel.  Blessioga 
on  Bemhard  Tauchnitz  !  say  I,  though  I  think  it  just  possible  that 
English  authors  will  hardly  echo  that  prayer ;  and  indeed  it  is  hard 
IXD  them  that  I  should  have  a  library  of  all  the  best  Eogiish  novels, 
extremely  well  bound,  at  a  cost  of  2«.  a  volume.  Of  course  these 
books  are  '  exiles  from  the  land  of  their  birth,*  like  General  Gari- 
baldi, but  they  are  very  nice  to  residents  and  travellers  abroad. 
Besides,  if  vol.  ii.  disappoints  you,  you  can  throw  it  out  of  the  train 
imboimd ;  and  yom*  revenge  on  the  deceptive  author — or  esSj  as  the 
cue  may  be — only  costs  '  ^  Thb/ 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  debt  of  gratitude  due,  by  any 
one  who  is  a  long  traveEer  or  a  bad  sleeper,  to  another  of  his  species 
who  plunges  into  the  inkstand,  and  comes  out  dripping  with  a  novel 
in  his  hand.  Talk  of  Venus  orta  mare!  I  wish  to  say  nothing 
disrespectful  of  her,  as  she  is  a  woman,  but  she  may  '  go  to  Bath' 
again,  if  so  minded,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Give  me  my  intel- 
lectaal  diver,  and  the  pearl  which  he  fishes  out  of  the  Black  Sea. 
What  hours  in  bed  and  in  train  have  I  passed  in  romance  land  during 
the  last  ten  years  !  With  the  candles  and  the  '  midjiight  oil'  bimied 
bj  lae  alone,  chictly  in  personal  railway  lamps  (and  I  wish  they  would 
make  their  hooks  better  and  their  glass  clearer),  a  limited  company 
might  have  existed,  and  paid,  say,  one  dividend.  A  propos  of 
this — and  even  very  a  projjos — I  must  again  digress  for  a  few 
hues.  I  believe  you  should  never  let  a  good  action  pass  unnoticed. 
I  Was  drearily  travelling,  on  a  miserabiy  wet  black  night,  in  a  spe- 
cial train  through  Hungary*  By  day  the  road  is  beautiful  and 
uitcresting — je  nc  dis  j^n^  non;  but  at  night  it  is  as  black  as  a 
wolf^B  throat.  You  hardly  ever  stop,  and  there  are  no  regular  sta- 
tions. I  was  just  thinking  how  lucky  I  was,  wrapped  up  in  fur  like 
a  Well-dressed  bear,  with  some  biscuits,  a  bottle  of  Tgkayer  Wein, 
brought  to  the  train  for  me  by  one  Pulszky,  the  grower  of  it, — of 
whom,  as  he  is  only  the  cleverest  man  in  Europe,  you,  my  dear 
f^er,  most  Hkcly  have  never  heard, — and,  last  but  not  least,  a 
^"^A,  The  light  was  as  that  of  other  railways — darkness  visible ; 
^,wdth  *  a  great  deal  of  the  best  will,*  one  could  read,  and  we  got 
^  till,  crac !  something  happened,  and  the  lamp  went  out.  '  Wo 
^l^'ii't  get  another,'  pleasantly  remarked  a  companion.  So  wo  aat  ia 
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the  dark;  Kenelm  CkilUmjly  fell  from  my  grasp;  I  at©  a  biscuit, 
drank  a  glass  of  Tokay,  and  wept. 

Presently  we  stayed  at  a  station  for  a  mmut6»  and  out  of  the 
dai'kness  came  a  kindly  voice,  which  said :  '  Old  friend,  I  have 
brought  you  a  candle.  Fiat  luxT  It  was  General  Tiirr,  who,  un* 
seen  himself,  had  seen  my  misery ;  and  here  to  that  Lucifer,  pride 
of  midnight,  I  return  my  thanks*  But  you  will  say :  *  This  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  light  literature.*  Si  sctm,  s\gnore;  it  had  at 
least  much  to  do  with  mine. 

But  let  us  return  to  om*  muttons — black  sheep  indeed,  according 
to  our  elders.  I  say  that  the  civilised  world  is  deeply  indebted  to 
novel-writers.  If  a  man  writes  a  novel,  he  is  clever ;  if  he  writeB 
a  good  novel,  he  is  cleverer ;  and  if  ho  writes  a  first-rate  novel,  he 
is  cleverest ;  but  even  to  the  poBitive  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. As  a  rule,  too,  the  novels  are  good ;  but  still  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  with  a  very  little  more  trouble,  they  might  be  so  much 
better.  '  FraiBe  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  say  the  pictures 
would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  :'  that 
was  a  bishop's  charge ;  and  I  say  a  little  *  more  pains*  would  save 
most  of  our  novelists  from  making  blunders  which  would  be  terrible 
if  they  were  not  so  amusing. 

Ami  now  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  going  to  abuse  anybody 
personally,  and  indeed  I  could  not  if  I  would  ;  for,  with  two  or  three 
excejitions,  the  imters  of  these  novels  are  as  mythical  to  me  as  the 
characters  they  produce  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  am  much  indebted  t4) 
them .  The  two  or  three  writers  of  fiction  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  are  capital  follows,  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  all  the 
rest ;  still,  I  think  they  make  mistakes.  Jealous  of  them  ?  Of 
com*se  I  am  of  the  verj^  smalleBt  of  them — sincerely  jealous ;  but  I 
hope  I  shall  not  show  it. 

To  begin  with  then,  and  speaking  merely  as  the  mildest  but 
BtiU  most '  constant  reader,'  would  it  not  be  possible  for  these  writers 
of  fiction  to  confine  themselves  a  little  more  to  fact  as  far  as  habits 
and  customs,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  concerned?  Their 
plots  are  their  own,  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  with  them  as  they 
like  :  pour  in  the  lightning,  ram  home  the  thunderbolts,  give  the 
word  *  Fire  V  and  blow  us  out  of  our  seven  senses— that  is  whist;  a 
bold  game,  but  still  '  whist.'  Let  the  dramatis  jjersome  be  women 
or  ladies,  men  or  gentlemen,  as  the  case  requires  ;  but  let  them  be, 
do,  and  sufi'er  as  we  daily  see  women  and  ladies,  men  and  gentlemen, 
exist  and  act  and  endm^e.  We  live  at  a  most  unpleasantly  practical 
period  ;  that  is  the  fact.  '  The  ago  of  ruins  is  past :  have  you  seen 
JIaueheHter  ?'  asks  Sidonia  of  Coningsby,  and  the  few  words  well 
describe  our  ago.  I  may  prefer  the  niins  to  JIanchestcr,  but  the 
world  does  not ;  and  also  tlio  world  likes  a  spade  to  be  called  a  spade^ 
not  an  *  agricultm-al  implement.* 
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The  realistic  school  should  bo  that  of  modern  novels ;  hut  it  is 
►t,  Sarely  Scott*8  hest  navels  are  IVitverky,  Guy  Mannerinfi, 
the  Antiquary — and  why  ?  Simply  because  they  take  us  among 
•Wf  feljovr  men ;  our  grandfathers  might  have  been  at  school  ifvith 
them.  1  confess  that  when  I  get  to  chivalry,  misty  and  mysterious 
mti4imSj  and  Yellow  Dwarfs,  I  am  lost.  My  only  idea  of  chivaliy 
is  a  dump  tournament  at  E^^liugton  Caatle ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
anything  nearer  to  a  *  maid  of  the  mist'  than  a  girl  in  a  fog ;  and  the 
<Hdy  »  YeUow  Dwarf  I  ever  heard  of  as  a  reality  was  Lord  Waterford'a 
Btc^plechase  horse  of  that  name.  Btit  Scott  wrote  a  long  time  ago,  and 
let  Qs  hope  what  he  told  us  teas  all  true,  *  8e  non  e  vcro  era  ben 
trovato/  and  that  is  always  a  point  gained.  Let  us  come  nearer 
home.  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  say  how  many  days  of  my  life 
I  have  spent  in  reading  the  works  of  Dickens;  if  I  am  left  in  a  room 
witb  one  now  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  am  at  him  at  once  ;  and  I 
hope  to  continue  to  read  them  while  I  read  anything,  though  actually 
I  can  say  that  I  know  them  by  heart ;  still  you  know  nobody  ever 
5aw  (except  perhaps  Squeers  and  the  Brothers  Cheeryl>Ies  in  a  miti- 
gated form)  any  living  being  the  Iciist  like  any  of  Dickens's  charac- 
ters. "WTiat  fun  the  world  would  be  if  there  wore  any  Pickwicks 
And  Jingles  and  Winkles !  But  there  never  were  nor  will  be;  more's 
the  pity.  Mrs.  Gamp  and  ^Im,  Nicklehy  are  the  only  characters 
that  could  have  been  traced  to  an  origin,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  type  of  the  first  is  worn  out  before  now. 

No ;  dear  as  is  Dickens  to  rae,  he  could  no  more  describe  men 
as  they  aro  than  he  coidd  describe  the  country  ;  he  diew  w onderful 
^caricatures,  whereas  Thackeray  photographed. 

What  a  wonderful  man  was  Lord  Lytton !  After  writing  a  perfect 

series  of  novels  in  one  style,  ho  rested  a  little,  and  then  came  out 

^  ft  new  form  with  novels  as  snperior  to  all  hut  one  of  his  earlier 

'reduction  as  Byron  was  to  *  Haiiz.'     Bnt,  then,  ask  yourself,  my 

ogt  critical  reader,  and  answer  tiiUy,  were  not  the  best  works  of 

e  Lord  of  Knebworth  those  in  which  he  described  real  live  men 

d  women  ?     Pclham^  for  instance  ;  you  may  dislike  the  dandy  if 

on  please,  but  ask  your  fiither,  aud  he  will  toll  you  that  it  was  a 

ithful  type  of  a  class.     Devereux,  and  then  those  glorious  every- 

^y books,  the  Caxtons,  My  Novel,  and  What  will  he  ih  with  it? 

here  would  you  *  place'  Zanoni,  Lucretia,  or  Paul  Clifford  in 

Buch  a  race  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  was  the  creed  of  my  childhood,  as 

^t  ig  now,  that  Ptiham  was  and  is  the  best  novel  that  ever  was 

ritt^n ;  that  it  made  an  impression  is  evident,  for  it  was  the  fii'st 

fftl  1  ever  perused,  and  that  was  before  I  had  even  been  to  a  pri- 

achool,  and  I  can  yet  describe  the  exact  spot  where  I  read  it, 

oogh  I  have  not  seen  it  for  years.     I  was  sitting  on  a  green  gor- 

'^-stool  under  a  tree  in  the  shrubbery  just  opposite  the  door  at 
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Havering.  By  tlie  bye,  there  must  have  been  OBe  or  two  good 
novels  then  ;  for  once  having  tasted  blood,  I  took  to  that  'perniciooff 
literature/  and  I  remember  Hifde  Xtujeittj  in  which  a  late  '  saint,' 
who  later  drove  a  coach  to  Brighton,  and  was  in  fact  a  man  of  an 
age,  was  a  principal  figure,  and  also  Almack's,  I  have  never  seen 
them  since,  but  I  would  read  them  again,  and  if  anj  reader  of  the 
Behfmvia  will  send  me  a  copy  of  them,  I  will  mention  her  or  his 
namo  in  my  will.     Can  any  one  say  fairer  than  that  9 

Do  writers  as  a  rule  improvo  as  they  write  on  ?  My  impression 
is  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not.  See  how  many  first  novels  have  been 
the  best*  Miss  Bomey  never  beat  Evelina;  WaverUy  is  certainly 
the  best  of  Scott's  lot ;  Pelham  was  never  surpassed  by  its  author 
even  in  his  later  brilliant  works;  Picknick  and  Dickens  will  live 
together  ;  Vanitif  Fair  is  the  glory  of  Thackeray,  though  I  confess 
to  a  great  weakness  for  Esmond ;  ConiRgshj/^  a  book  of  a  peculiar 
school,  and  written  avec  intention ^  was  never  quite  equaUed  by  its 
brilliant  author ;  Whyte-Melville  will  never  surpass  Dtgby  Grand, 
or  Lawrence  produce  another  Ow?/  Livinrf stone. 

Ah,  those  novels  of  Mr,  Disraeli's ;  take  fi-om  them  the  extra- 
neous elements  of  politics  and  poetry,  which  latter  he  cannot  help 
WTiting  even  in  prose,  and  what  vivid  scenes  of  actual  life  are  spread 
before  you  !  Voilu  un  qui  a  vegu,  I  suppose  no  other  author  could 
haiie  TSTritten  that  scene  at  Crockford's  the  night  before  the  Derby. 
It  is  life,  and  that  is  what  this  practical  age  reqtiii^es  in  works  of  ima- 
gination. Altogether,  however,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  lately  had 
among  ua  the  *  Eclipse'  of  novel- writers^Thackeray.  If  I  had  to 
be  limited  for  life  to  one  author,  I  should  choose  him,  and  be  con- 
tented. He  does  not  sketch  or  invent,  or  at  least  his  invention  is 
like  a  photograph.  Wc  may  he  struck  by  the  poetic  ideas  of  Smithy 
in  love  ivith  the  glowing  scenes  of  oriental  Brown,  or  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Professor  Robinson's  Traveh  from  Noivhcre  to  Someivhere 
else,  two  vols.,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Phantasmagoria ;  that  ig 
well  and  as  it  should  be,  but  we  do  not,  all  or  any  of  us,  always 
wish  to  be  per|jetually  excited,  awed,  or  instructed. 

Pas  81  hvte  /  civilised  man  wishes  to  be  amused.  Now  we  take 
hold  of  Thackeray's  arm,  and  he  walks  us  through  the  life  which  is 
om-s.  He  dines  at  the  houses  we  dine  at ;  knows  all  the  fellows 
at  the  clubs,  meets  you  at  the  balls,  goes  to  Spratt*s,  and  has  all 
the  news  for  you  in  the  bow  window  of  Bays*  next  morning,  and  he 
never  makes  a  mistake.  Now  I  prefer  this  to  hearing  about  the 
Last  either  of  the  Tribunes  or  the  Mohicans. 

Yes ;  Thackeray  is  ray  photographer,  and  I  should  humbly  sub- 
mit the  best  novel-writer  of  the  century.  To  Mr.  Trollope  the 
world  must  be  infinitely  obliged.  What  days  of  good  reading  he 
affords  !  and  he  is,  I  should  say,  true  to  life  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  material  man,  but  he  will  draw  one  class — he  draws  it  to 
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.  ^  _  ^  B,  with  one  exception  ;  he  is  never  doll,     I  should  think  the 
nite  describes  icas — very  often. 

A  ctiUiedral  iowii  is  not  big  enoagh  for  Mr,  Trollope,  To  use  a 
Mftiphor  which  he  will  onderatand  as  well  as  any  one,  and  I  hope 
neitte,  I  should  like  to  *  take  him  out  of  tbe  plough  into  the  grass.* 
But  Tou  see  all  his  charactcrB  talk  and  act  like  men  and  women  of 
18 — ;  they  don't  go  stalking  on  stOta  over  dry  ^'ound. 

Mrs.  Wood  is  no  doubt  a  reaKst,  but  then  small-town  life  is  so 
TCTT  real  that  one  wishes  her  in  a  large  metropolis  :  the  author  of 
iht  Cliiinnitt(jis  and  Mrs.  HalUbtirton   is  wortby  of  a  large  field- 
After  reading  one  cf  this  lady*s  healthy  downright  stories,  try  tbat 
'    mixture  of  sentiment  and  sensatiou  concocted  by  the  author 
fH^rs  Clevc  and  of  that  other  equally  vapid  and  similarly  for- 
goUea  novel  Carleton  Grange^  and  discover  the  difference  between 
the  popular  story-teller  and  ber  obscure  imittitor.     I  was  led  into 
milking  this  discovery  by  a  fulsome  notice  in  the  Saiurday  lievkw, 
in  which  the  critic  lavishly  exhausted  bis  vocabular)^  of  praise  upon 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  silliest  imitation  of  a  populai"  novelist  that 
erer  fell,  as  it  deser^'ed  to  fall,  still-born  from   the  press.     I  felt 
i>  to  know  what  relationship  the  author  of  Abhtt's  Clere  had 
•  reviewer  and  to  the  imiuaculate  journal  in  which  the  review 
ippeared.    Perhaps  Mr.  James  Grant,  who  has  just  issued  a  supple- 
mi*  to  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Newspaper  Pye&s,  or  Mr.  John 
ubg,  author  of  Things  not  tfcncrnUn  Kuoirn^  may  let  out  the 
ret.     Then  we  shall  all  learn  how  it  is  that  hterary  abortions  arc 
a  Jed,  while  really  clever  works  of  fiction  are  Hbelled,  in  the  Satur- 
day  Review, 

Mr,  Edmund  Yates  writes  Uke  a  gentleman  about  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  tells  us  what  living  people  do.  That  is  the  essence 
of  modejTi  romance.  We  do  not  want  the  Loves  of  AngeU  or  the 
tirfi  of  Saints — no,  I  prefer  Bluck  ^Shcep, 

There  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Seven  Sons  of  Mafumon* 

Tbey  are  the  seven  sons  of  X.  the  banker  or  Y.  the  director,  with 

whom  we  so  often  dine  ;  but  this  is  only  natural.     I  believe,  if  Mr. 

6»  A,  Sala  wished  to  describe  a  pre- Adamite  fancy- fair,  he  would  do 

'      1  describe  all  the  ladies*  dresses  (haltC'la!  was  there  a  pro- 

,  the  stalls,  and  chaotic  goods  they  sold.     Hove  those  seven 

-  I  do  Mammon. 

i  ^m  Brown  is  a  good  book  as  long  as  it  sticks  to  Rugby.  When 

i^  gets  transcendental,  it  is  so  unlike  the  Eughy  of  my  time  that  I 

p&tise  and  admire.     A  sainted  schoolboy  muBt  be,  to  quote  Mr. 

S<m€ers,  like  Nature^  'a  holy  thing;*  but  then,  to  follow  out  the 

q^ot*tion,  he  must  also  be  '  a  mm  nn,' 

*  Tie  5«if wrrftfy  Rcv^iew^  it*  Onffin  and Proff rent,  iU  Contributors  and  Clmravter^ 
'«**  illtatfution*  of  ih^  Mode  in  nhich  it  U  Conducted,    D»rtou  &Dd  Co.,  42 

>TOW« 
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I  haTe  reserved  J  almost  for  the  kst,  two  especial  favourites, 
writers  who  tell  of  tlie  life  winch  they  lived,  of  the  people  whom  th«j 
knew — Whyle-Melville  and  Guy  Livingstone.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  alone  now  draw  pictures  of  that  life  which  is  so  amusing  to  tlii 
'  frivolous' — let  us  call  kim  *  frivolous'— reader  of  to-day  who  wishei 
eomethiug  to  interest  and  amuse  him,  take  off  his  attention  irom 
the  Hoiise,  the  settling-day,  or  the  family  law-soita,  and  calm  doi^ 
his  mind  after  breakfast  and  before  sleep,  ■ 

When  Digby  Grand  first  appeared,  I  remember  a  man  sittlxig 
at  breakfast  in  a  hunting-box — by  the  way,  he  was  in  Guy  Living- 
stone's regiment — reading  the  last  thing  out.  I  had  finished  it  in 
bed,  and  said  how  good  I  thought  it.     *  Bosh  !'  said  Henry  C — • 

*  What's  the  uae  of  reading  the  stuff?  I  know  aU  the  fellows  and 
all  about  them/  I  think  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  an 
author.  If  Whyte-^Melville  had  written  only  the  introduction  to 
Homehij  House ^  and  the  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  IntcrpreUr, 
he  would  have  taken  a  fii-st-class  degi*ee  among  the  describers  of  the 
true.  Commonplace  people;  most  of  his  characters  !  True  ;  b^ 
then,  (unica  meat  the  world  is  very  much  made  up  of  such  catUa.l 

What  shall  I  say  of  Guy  Livingstone  7  What  Henry  C —  Baid 
of  his  brother  officers.     Yes  ;  any  man  of  the  standing  of  the  aut 

*  knows  all  his  characters  at  home.' 

The  worst  of  Guy  Livingstone* s  friends  is  that  they  are  too 
strong,  a  deal  too  clever,  and  a  tiu*n  too  aristocratic  for  this  w^o 
age;  but  none  of  these  writers  go  wrong,  much  less  perpetrate  on 
ous  errors,  at  which  the  writer  himself  must  roar  if  ever  he  readsl 
his  own  production.     I  hate  to  see  clever  people  make  feeble  errora. 

I  can  scarcely  call  feeble  the  errors  into  which  the  writer — 
the  last  I  shall  have  the  audacity  to  criticise — falls  every  three  or 
ibur  pages.  But  pause.  Who,  what,  or  where,  is  Ouida?  Is  it 
a  literary  society,  like /at*  Home  re  I  is  it  three  gentlemen  in  one, 
like  the  dog  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  ?  or  is  it  a  joint-stock  compaDj^ 
limited,  without  the  least  power  to  add  to  its  numbers  ?  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  last.  I  should  say  onginal  shareholders  haro 
taken  half;  IMehille,  W.,  1  share  ;  Livingstone,  G.,  1  share  ;  3/om- 
ing  Postf  2  shares  ;  servants*  hall,  5  shares ;  Newgate  Calendar,  1 
share ;  Dumas  junior,  1  shaie ;  police-court  (use  of  detectives),  B 
shares  ;  and  so  the  company  is  made  up.  (Names  are  sometimafl 
used  without  authority.)  M 

Now  as  far  as  reading  them  goes,  these  '  real  romances*  sm 
charming,  always  save  Idalia,  which  is  as  mad  as  Bedkm.  It  jm 
worth  buying  them  to  Uve  for  a  few  hours  in  that  atmosphere  of  per- 
fumed hair,  nectarines,  Rhine  wines,  narghellies,  with  buckets  ofi 
rose-water,  roses,  lilies,  daffadowndillies,  and  sweetmeats ;  to  sit  urn 
a  society  all  '^it  and  beauty.  As  you  can*t  do  it  in  life,  buy  J 
Tauchnitz,  I  say.     The  books  are  charming,  though  I  think  Puc 
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better  fitted  for  a  smokmg-room  thao  'my  lady's  cliamber.*  Bui 
iAt,  irhen  lie,  she,  it,  they,  or  the  limited  company,  can  write  so 
WftU,  do  they  write  such  nonsense  ?  Time,  space,  season,  night 
laJ  day,  are  often  blended  together  like  a  servant's  salad  (always 
^ire^s  vonr  own) ;  characters  are  taken  away  and  given  again*  There 
^^  I  it  ties,  murders,  sudden  deaths,  and  picnics — ^whynot? — be- 
jnets  and  bouquets  of  llowers  and  pheasants,  and  again, 
^      ^  n  J   All  this  is  the  atlair  of  the  author,  and  comes,  as  they 

nj  m  Government  offices,  '  in  their  department.'    But  why  not  let 
tht  people  in  novels  of  to-day  talk,  eat,  drink,  as  our  people  do  ? 

I  will  give  a  few  instances,  A  sportsman,  *  only  expecting  to 
ihoot  suipe,*  does  not  go  out  armed  with  a  riMe  with  which  he  kills 
*i  bonier  eagle,'  neither  does  he  iish  armed  with  the  same  weapon* 
It  does  not  require  many  drag^  to  take  a  party  of  eight  from  Sun- 
ning Hill  to  the  Ascot  grand-stand.  Neither  do  I  see  why  the  chef 
di  cuhiue  came  every  day  '  in  his  Uttle  brown  brougham'  to  super- 
fstaiid  Ms  master^s  dinners.  Where  the  d —  did  he  come  from, 
ind  why  the  d —  did  he  not  stay  on  the  spot  ?  Stay  and  look  after 
Uic^  breakfast,  alUz  done  !  Hock  is  not  usually  drunk  after  dinner, 
licitbcr  is  it  often  found  in  little  cottages  in  Yallambrosa,  Men 
leliJom  *  play  at  baccaret*  before  breakfast,  except  indeed  in  the  sense 
Uiat  they  have  been  at  it  all  night.  If  you  know  a  Queen^s  Mes- 
llliger — I  do  many,  I  am  happy  to  say^ — ask  him  if  he  takes  many 
'  ^ijpMSfils/  and  goes  from  the  embassy  to  the  station  at  2  a.m*  '  in 
abed  eairiage.' 

I  eoold  go  on  for  a  month,  but  I  will  merely  say  that  I  do  not 
Wieve  that  Idalia  is  founded  on  fact.  If  I  thought  so,  I  should 
'nM-  iii  my  place,'  and  ask  leave  to  submit  a  question:  'Is  Sir 
Faike  Erceldoune  still  on  the  hst,  and  is  he,  as  a  Greek  prince,  still 
I  Queen's  Messenger  T     I  should  give  notice  on  a  Monday. 

Bnt  I  don't  beUcve  the  story.  Why,  mark  this,  as  Wilson 
C'ruker  used  to  say,  this  was  in  'CO.  I  was  at  Naples  at  the  time. 
I  was  close  to  the  spot  where  these  startling  events  happened,  and, 
air,  &a  an  English  representative,  I  should  have  required — 

Bat  I  wiU  finish  seriously.  Why  write  nonsense  when  yon  can 
write  wit  ?  why  take  scenes  and  days  open  to  '  return  tickets*  ? 
I  was  there  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  so  were  some  score  of  other 
English.  Why,  I  say,  throw  such  talent  to  the  winds  ?  If  yoo 
tre  &  poet,  write  poetry,  and  Jet  those  who  hke  read  ;  but  if  you 
^ati:  jirosc,  write  up  to  truth  and  down  to  the  level  of  our  poor  pro- 
•wc  intellects.  Yet  I  wish  I  had  never  read  one  line  of  Ouida*8 
•ntiiig,  80  should  I  have  it  all  yet  to  read. 

Probably  it  is  impertinent  to  criticise  as  I  have  dune,  yet  I  am 
<Bte  of  the  many,  the  readei-s  ;  and  finding  no  fault  with  any  writer, 
I<»Dtywifih  t4i  state  my  opinion  that  in  fiction  and  description  'truth 
ttgteat,  and  wiU  prevail.*  f.  m,  ^\ 
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The  man  that  hath  not  tastetl  of  rook-pie  is  fit  for  treasonsi 
getns,  and  spoils,  and  sliouhl  not  be  trusted  to  pass  aD  oplmon, 
an  ftiithoritj,  npon  the  dainty  dishes  fit  to  set  before  a  king-  Pigeo 
pie  is  very  good,  and  much  patronised  by  connoisseurs  of  culina 
delicacies,  Irat  it  is  not  to  be  compared  \^'ith  tliat  manufactured 
of  rook*s  flesh,  provided  the  cook  uuderstunds  his  business,  and 
sportsman  has  taken  the  precaution  to  wring  the  birds'  beads 
before  putting  the  fruits  of  bis  prowess  into  bis  game-bag. 
omitting  this  operation  the  savoury  nature  of  the  forthcoming  pie 
may  be  seriously  endangered,  if  not  utterly  spoiled;  and  this  is  the 
case  also  with  starlings,  birds  which  make  an  excellent  pie  if  their 
heads  be  wrung  off  immediately  they  are  shot.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  give  iDstructions  for  the  manufacture  of  a  rook -pie,  tliough  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  render  a  good  account  of  one  when  placed  before  me 
after  a  day's  shooting.  There  are  varieties  of  other  condimenta 
necessary  for  its  perfect  palataWeness,  I  am  well  aware,  such  as 
bacon,  parslej^  cream,  and  other  thingy  qute  uunc  i^ersenhere  bjngum 
Bitf  but  to  give  an  exact  and  complete  list  of  them  is  quite  beyond 
my  capabilities  and  knowledge,  Tbey  aay  the  devil  looks  over  Lin- 
coln, and  it  is  a  saying  in  the  West  of  England  that  his  Satanic 
Majesty  has  never  visited  Cornwall  from  a  fear  of  being  put  into  J 
pie.  Everytbiug  goes  into  a  pie  there,  from  hippopotamus  to  com 
ger-eel ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  *  trimmings,'  or  extra 
ingredients,  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential  in  the  concoction  of 
west-conntry  pie,  that  the  original  flavour  of  the  principal  article 
becomes  so  disguised  that  none  bnt  an  experienced  devoiirer  and 
patroniser  of  pies  can  tell  whether  he  is  eating  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or 
good  red- herring.  The  Cornish  housewife  is  inimitable  and  unap- 
proachable as  a  maker  of  pies,  and  nothing  that  can  be  put  under  a 
crust  comes  amiss  to  her,  provided  always  that  she  has  the  all-im- 
portant ingredient  of  clotted  cream  at  her  command,  Without  this 
she  is  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal,  bnt  with  it » 
paragon  of  culinary  excellence.  f| 

The  slaughterers  of  pigeons  might  forego  during  the  month  ci 
May,  at  all  events,  the  pleasures  of  their  favourite  amusement,  and 
exchange  the  delights  of  Hurlingham  and  Shepherd*s  Bnsh  for  some 
profitable  ruralising  among  the  rookeries  of  this  pleasant  coimtry, 
Tliey  can  give  no  substantial  or  plausible  reason  for  their  persistent 
attacks  upon  the  doTcs,  and  they  but  invoke  the  castigation  of  the 
press  and  the  general  public  by  the  exhibition  of  their  skill  in  shoot- 
ing  the  harmless  and  defenceless  pigeon  ;  but  in  shooting  rooks  thej 
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DttT  exliibit  an  equal  skill,  and  at  the  same  time  bo  benefiting  them- 
«lTe3  and  conferring  a  favour  upon  the  farmer.  For  your  rook  pro- 
per ia  a  most  unconscionable  rascal,  and  will  rob  any  and  every 
lUog  he  can  find  in  his  way.  This  in  a  peculiarity  among  rooka 
vUeh  is  deserving  of  the  utmost  condemnatiun,  and  forms  a  fine 
p  if  such  were  needed,  for  their  occasional  destruction.  Not 
;t  with  preying  upon  mankind  to  an  infinite  extent,  and  being 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  man  and  man's  substance  for 
ftrir  daily  food,  they  will  actually  rob  one  another  when  opportunity 
fmmis,  without  the  smallest  scruple  or  hesitation.  The  quarrel- 
KHDenasa  of  their  disposition  is  also  highly  objectionable  ;  but  it  must 
k  allowed  that  when  they  are  nnexpoctedly  invaded  by  the  foe,  no 
Stttter  in  what  numbers,  they  unite  immediately  for  the  general  de- 
fcnce  of  their  entire  colony  and  homes,  and  then  woe  betide  the 
♦Johnny  Newcomes'  who  have  the  temerity  to  dare  them  forth  to 
btttle.  Bat  then,  again,  in  strict  justice  it  must  be  said  that  very 
fierce  contentions  often  arise  among  themselves  from  what,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  considered  among  ourselves  as  very  slight  provocation. 

But  the  rooks  are  not  without  their  uses,  and  by  their  destruc- 
tion of  insects  and  worms,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  become  too 
lamtroos,  do  a  great  deal  more  of  good  than  of  harm  to  the  agri- 
coltRrist.  Popular  feeling  was  very  strongly  against  them  in  ancient 
liiD6Si  and  their  destruction,  according  to  Stanley,  was  both  regular 
ml  qrstematic.  We  need  go  no  farther  than  Blackheath  to  see 
what  mischief  to  Tegetation  may  be  wrought  by  the  wire -worms  ;  and 
ttfi  ^ks  are  specially  fond  of  devouring  this  pest  of  the  farmer. 
*  The  wire -worm  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  to  which  the  far- 
BMIS  are  exposed,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  rooks  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
Ihat  they  can  look  for  a  remedy.  Cased  in  its  hard  shelly  coat,  it 
ciis  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  roots  of  com,  and  is  beyond  the 
leaeh  of  weather,  or  the  attacks  of  other  insects  or  small  birds,  whose 
thort  and  soft  bills  cannot  penetrate  the  recesses  of  its  secure  retreat, 
buried  some  inches  below  the  soil.  The  rook  alone  can  do  so  ;  if 
watched,  when  feeding  in  a  field  of  spreading  wheat,  the  heedless 
observer  will  abuse  him  when  he  sees  him  poking  up  root  after  root  of 
the  rising  crop  j  but  the  careful  observer  will,  if  he  examines  minutely, 
detect  in  many  of  these  roots  the  cell  of  a  wire- worm,  in  its  silent  and 
tinderground  progress  inflicting  death  on  stems  of  many  future  grains,' 

But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  argument  may  be  adduced  by 
ibeir  apologists  in  favour  of  their  general  utility  to  the  farmer,  and 
of  the  desirability  of  encouraging  their  breed  in  every  way,  if  they 
did  not  undergo  the  annual  raid  in  the  spring  months,  they  would 
woi  go  greatly  increase  in  numbers  as  to  become  on  intolerable 
ntusftnce.  A  rookery  near  a  dwelling  is  undoubtedly  a  great  acqui- 
^tlon,  and  the  pleasant  cawing  of  the  birds  confers  a  cheerfulness 
M>d  general  joyousnesa  which  no  one  would  wish  to  dis^ieufte  wltk. 
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It  is  in  the  month  of  March  when  the  rooks  sat  about  tho  gi 
business  of  Iniilding  their  nests,  and  then  it  is  that  those  of  i 
former  year  that  have  survived  tho  storms  of  winter  are  repai 
with  much  care  and  diligence.  The  new  nests  are,  for  the  most  pi 
added  to  the  general  stock  by  the  young  birds  of  the  previous  yi 
Tho  nest  is  maimfactured  of  *  large  sticks,  cemented  with  clay,  mb 
with  tufts  of  grass,  and  is  lined  with  roots.  The  eggg,  four  or  i 
in  number,  are  of  a  pale-green  ground  colour,  blotted  over  i« 
darker  and  lighter  patches  of  yellowish  and  greenish  brown  ;  tl 
vary  much.'  By  the  middle  of  May,  or  at  all  events  hy  tho  beg 
niug  of  JuuCj  tho  young  birds  are  fledged,  and  it  is  said  that  seo< 
broods  are  sometimes  prodnced  as  late  as  November.  The  shoot 
commences  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  able  to  leave  the  nel 
and  although  it  would  be  more  sportsmanlike  to  shoot  them  m 
when  strong  enough  to  be  on  tho  wing,  I  fear  that  considemt 
does  not  universally  weigh  much  among  modern  devotees  of  ( 
Bport»  Sport,  indeed,  rook-shooting  can  scarcely  be  called,  and; 
it  is  a  pleasant  out-door  amusement  enough,  as  all  who  have  cnjoj 
it  will  readily  testify  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  tho  perj>et| 
star-gazing  attitude  of  looking  skyward  for  your  game  is  calcuU 
sometimes  to  cause  giddiness  and  a  '  crick'  of  your  neck. 

Before  the  young  are  hatched,  the  male  bird  sits  alternately  W 
the  female  upon  the  eggs,  and  roams  abroad  in  quest  of  food  oi 
when  his  bride  docs  not  need  to  do  so.  This  is  an  amicable  i 
mestic  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  rooks  which  is  worthyi 
remark,  and  might  be  not  improfitably  followed  by  some  membert 
the  human  family.  And  this  fostering  care  of  the  young  does  not  fi 
here ;  for  after  tho  birds  are  hatched,  and  have  ventured  forth  fromt 
nest,  they  may  be  observed  sitting  about  its  edge,  awaiting  in  appani 
raiconcem  the  approach  of  their  parent  with  their  necessary  food*  i 

The  rook-shooting  season  commences,  as  before  stated,  as  sil 
as  the  young  birds  are  observed  about  the  trees,  and  are  popped 
in  every  conceivable  manner,  *  with  crossbow,  boltbow,  and  arroi 
But  this  cannot  fairly  bo  termed  legitimate  shooting;  and  as  tlje  bii 
soon  gather  sufficient  strength  to  be  on  the  wing — so  visibly,  ind< 
that  in  a  very  few  days  they  may  be  observed  hopping  and  fliti 
about  from  branch  to  branch — they  may  well  be  waited  for  until 
shooting  of  them  can  claim  some  sort  of  merit.  Besides,  theiii 
this  danger  in  shooting  rooks  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  that  tb 
sometimes  '  die  hard,'  and,  by  driving  their  claws  into  the  bm 
will  perish  in  that  condition,  and  never  find  their  way  into  yfl 
game-bag  at  all.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  sportsman*s  shooti 
an  old  bird  when  any  particularly  wide-awake  member  of  the  feathi 
tribe  comes  within  gunshot  range.  He  generally  keeps  circling  ftb0 
high  in  air,  or  takes  himself  off  altogether  ;  for  the  young  birds  m 
always  be  distitiguished  from  tho  old  ones,  both  by  the  peculiari 
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f  thdr  '  caw'  as  well  as  by  their  greater  squareness  of  tail.     But 
shooting  of  an  old  rook  is  a  very  rare  occurrence;  and  when  a 
I  is  made  upon  their  colony,  they  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in 
Ifteping  out  of  harm's  way  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  diflerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  gun  or  other  in- 
dent to  be  need  in  rook-shooting,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
:d  Eftbbit  Rifle  made  for  the  grin-trade  by  Messrs.  W*  and 
1  Son,  of  Birmingham,  is  emphatically  the  best  for  the  pur- 
With  this  weapon  the  general  sportsman  may  have  most  useful 
^-practice.  *  They  are  assailed/  says  Blaine,  *  with  the  crossbow, 
flu  boltbow,  or  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  which,  making  little  disturb- 
iMe,  does  not  injure  the  rookery,  and  finds  practice  for  the  younger 
II well  as  more  experienced  sportsman.  The  air-gim  still  finds  favour 
i&iome  eyes,  but  it  requires  caution  and  much  experience  in  the 
Bat  these  remarks  were  written  many  years  ago,  and  it  must 
Irtmembered  that  these  instruments  of  destruction  were  principally 
Bployed  in  firing  at  the  sitting  birds. 

Jik  the  Every-Day  Book  there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  London 

Ms  follows :   '  Some  years  ago  there  were  several  large  elm- 

I  in  the  college  garden  belli nd  the  Ecclesiastical  Com't,  Doctors* 

DixumSy  in  which  a  number  of  rooks  had  taken  up  their  abode, 

in  appearance  a  sort  of  convocation  of  aerial  ecclesiastics* 

l^roung  gentleman  who  lodged  in  an  attic,  and  was  their  close  neigh- 

r,  frequently  entertained  himself  with  thinning  this  covey  of  black 

pme  by  means  of  a  crossbow.    On  the  opposite  side  lived  a  curious 

di civilian,  who  observing  from  his  study  that  the  rooks  often  dropped 

senseless  from  their  perch — or,  as  it  may  be  said,  without  usLug  a 

figure,  "hopped  the  twig,*'  making  no  sign,  nor  any  sign  being  made 

<o  his  vision  to  account  for  the  phenomenon^ — set  his  ^vits  to  work 

to  consider  the  cause.     It  was  probably  daring  a  profitless  time  of 

the  doctor,  having  plenty  of  leisure,  weighed  the  matter 

rer,  till  he  was  at  length  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a 

Sf^at  ornithological  discovery,  that  its  promulgation  would  give  wings 

W  Ms  fame,  and  that  he  was  fated,  by  means  of  these  rooks,  to  say, 

**  Volito  vivue  por  oro  vinim." 

luill  and  foolscap  were  quickly  in  requisition,  and  ho  ac- 

te  a  treatise,  stating  circumstantially  what  he  himself  had 

a,  and  in  conclusion  giving  it  as  the  settled  conviction  of  his  niitid 

At  rooks  were  subject  to  the  falling  sickness,* 

Certainly  rook-shooting  is  a  very  enjoyable  diversion,  and  to  be 
^Tii«nl)er  of  a  rook-shooting  party,  where  the  birds  arc  very  plen- 
is  always  an  agreeable  manner  of  spending  a  day.  And  the 
tteasnie  of  discussing  the  pie  is  enhanced,  when  its  contents  are  the 
Jiodnce  of  one's  own  prowess  or  that  of  ono*s  Mends. 

It  is  advisable  in  rook-shooting— a  pastime  in  which  considerable 
T^Mitities  of  birds  are  sometimes  shot — to  provide  yo^tself  mlk  «k. 
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capacious  sack  or  a  particularly  well-lined  game-bag.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  you  should  carry  it  yourself,  or  that  you  should 
incommode  the  free  action  of  your  limbs  with  such  an  accoutrement ; 
but  it  will  bo  found  serviceable  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  is  much 
better  as  a  deposit  for  dead  rooks  than  the  pockets  of  your  coat^ 
supposing  them  to  be  sufficiently  capacious  for  your  necessities. 
Experienced  rook-shooters  take  very  good  care  not  to  put  their  game 
into  their  coat-pockets.  '  The  burnt  child  fears  the  fire ;'  and  the 
rook' shooter  who  has  once  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  pocketing  rooks 
is  not  hkely  again  to  commit  so  egregious  an  error.  If  you  should 
do  so,  you  may>  on  your  return  home  from  your  shooting,  become 
unpleasantly  aware  of  the  presence  of  innumerable  small  insects, 
which  are  by  no  means  popular  and  very  decidedly  troublesome.     M 

I  might  give  any  number  of  anecdotes  about  the  sagacity  of  tb| 
rooks,  and  make  this  paper  extend  to  any  length.  They  would 
perhaps  be  highly  inatructive  as  well  as  amusing,  but  would  hardly 
be  appropnate  to  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  The  great  charm  of 
rook-shooting  isj  that  its  enjoyment  does  not  entail  the  expense  of 
a  game  certificate ;  and  as  there  are  many  rookeries  in  the  country, 
almost  any  man  of  ordinary  respectability  may  be  able  to  have  a  day's 
rook-shooting  during  the  season.  Of  course  rooks  are  not  game, 
but  rook-shooting  comes  fairly  uuder  the  catalogue  of  field  sports, 
'  The  plan  now  proposed,*  says  Sydney  Smith,  *  is  to  undersell  the 
poacher,  which  may  be  successful  or  unsuccessful ;  but  the  threat 
is,  if  you  attempt  this  plan  there  will  be  no  game ;  and  if  there  is 
no  game,  there  will  be  no  country  gentlemen.  We  deny  every  part 
of  this  enthymeme  ;  the  last  proposition  as  well  as  the  first-  We 
really  cannot  believe  that  all  our  country  mansions  would  be  deserted, 
although  no  game  was  to  be  found  in  their  neighbourhood.  Some 
come  into  the  country  for  health,  some  for  quiet,  for  agriculture,  for 
economy,  from  attachment  to  family  estates,  from  love  of  retirement, 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  provincial  interests,  and  from  avast 
variety  of  causes.  Partridges  and  pheasants,  though  they  form  nine- 
tenths  of  human  motives,  still  leave  a  small  residue,  which  may 
classed  under  some  other  head.' 

Many  years  ago  the  rooks  at  Treworgey,  near  Liskeard  in  Coi 
wall,  grew  to  such  an  alarnmig  state  of  prosperity  that  a  gene: 
raid  was  instituted  for  their  wholesale  dcatrnction,  and  free  permis- 
sion was  given  to  the  sportsmen  of  that  consistently  liberal  little 
town  to  enjoy  a  thorough  day's  shooting  at  them.     They  accepted 
the  invitation  con  aniore^  and,  not  content  with  shooting  whole 
sacks  full  of  the  rooks,  these  ruffians  wound  up  their  day's  pleasure 
by  firing  ofi*  their  remaining  stock  of  powder  and  shot  at  the  nests 
in  the  deer-park.    So  effectually  did  they  riddle  the  branches  of  the 
trees  and  destroy  the  nests,  that  not  a  single  rook  has  ever  been 
tempted  to  bmld  in  those  trees  since.  smius 
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Di  4LitANY  DE  FOXBLANQUE,  AtTTHOIl  OF  *  THE  TANGLED  9KEIN,*  ETC. 


Chapter  I. 

*  0  ladiep^  beware  of  a  tnUc  young  knighfc 
WLo  lovea^  and  he  riJes  nwaj.* 

'Cix  jon  give  me  ten  minutes  in  my  room,  Fanny  dear,  before  yon 
dress  for  diimer  T 

*  Gracions,  chOd  !  bow  yon  startle  one  !  So  like  poor  mamma. 
Her  Teiy  tone.  Don*t  you  remember  that  we  bad  always  to  **  give 
kr  ten  minntes**  wben  we  were  to  be  scolded  ?* 

*  I  don't  think  I  ever  arrived  at  that  dignity*  You  forget  that  I 
113  hardly  out  of  the  nmrsery  when  poor  mamma  died.  /  was  always 
^ded  on  the  spot.' 

'iliicb  the  more  satisfactory  plan  for  both  sides.  It  spares  the 
nctim  the  agonies  of  suspense,  and  it  does  not  allow  the  grievance 
UiQooi     Scold  me  at  once,  Gerty,  and  have  it  over/ 

*  ScM  you ;  I  eould  scarcely  do  that,  I  only  want  to  speak  to 
jtm  seriously  about  sometbing," 

*A  distinction  witboiit  a  difference.  Cbildren  are  **  scolded** 
*iid  grown  people  spoken  to  '*  seriously  ;^^  but  it  comes  to  the  same 
fiuag.  There  is  even  a  way  of  putting  grown  people  in  the  corner 
if  one  only  knows  how.  Go  on,  dearie,  I'm  ready.'  And  the  speaker 
Wied  her  pretty  arms,  and  looked  so  absurdly  demure,  that  *  speak- 
%  seriously*  was  out  of  the  question. 

They  were  sisters,  these  two  fair  women,  who  stood  in  the  recess 

0^  tn  oriel  window,  whilst  the  red  sim  went  dovm.  one  breezy  antunm 

«jr  in  the  old  country.    It  was  not  so  long  ago,  as  it  seemed  to  the 

"tier,  since  Little  Gerty  bad  cried  to  be  let  sit  up  and  see  her  in  her 

Ml  dress ;  and  now  the  whilom  *  little  Gerty'  (born  Clanvyse)  was 

*  >ife  and  a  mother,  and  chaperoned  Lady  Fanny  (still  Clanvyse) 

^  those  festive  gatherings  of  which  she  was  still  an  ornament: 

^Actigh  not  disqualified,  according  to  the  dismal  classic  decree,  from 

**^*iicmg  attendance  in  a  warmer  climate  upon  those  animals  whose 

*^tics  sometimes  amuse  us  at  the  Zoo.     Lady  Gerty,  whom  that 

^ir  domain  called  mistress,  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  was  not  to  be 

Compared  in  physical  beauty  to  her  sister ;  but  0,  the  perversity  of 

*^^^*n!     She  was  snapped  up  in  her  very  first  season  by  the  best 

f^^rii  in  the  county » though  he  was  a  commoner ;  and  here  she  was, 

told  to  *  go  on,'  and  '  speak  seriously'  to  her  dead  father's  elder  child. 

Was  it  the  faidt  of  us  *  lords  of  the  creatioQi'  as  we  cfl.ll  o\k- 
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Helves,  that  Lady  Fanny  remained  imwedded  ?  Truth  to  1 
not.  She  had  refused  two  very  promismg  offers,  and  she  had  suffe^ 
herself  to  he  led  into  a  most  unpromising  flirtation,  the  resultsi 
which  are  to  be  recorded  in  these  pages.  A  man  who,  as  the  su 
went,  had  been  struck  out  of  his  father's  will,  who  had  undoubtel 
quarrelled  with  his  elder  brother,  who  possessed  four  hundred  aye^ 
beside  his  pay  as  a  captain  of  Lancers,  spent  two  thousand,  and  oi^ 
twenty,  cannot  he  said  to  be  otherwise  than  supremely  *  det 
mental'  when  the  lady  from  whom  he  has  kept  off  all  other  siiit( 
has  her  face  for  her  fortune.  And  it  was  for  such  a  man  thai  Lil 
Fanny  Clanvyse  had  remained  Lady  Fanny  Clanvyse  for  four  sea 

There  bud  been  no  engagement — nothing  that  the  parties  ; 
interested  considered  as  anything  like  an  engagement.  The 
Lancer  hated  ladies'  society  as  a  nile,  but  he  rode  with  Lady  Fan 
in  the  Row,  and  with  no  one  else.  He  hated  balls  and  dancing 
a  rule ;  but  he  would  drop  in  after  supper,  and  whiii  her  off  in  a  gtl 
to  the  disgust  of  abandoned  partners.  And  he  danced  with  no  <l 
else.  There  was  not  much  in  this,  but  it  set  people  iaUdng;  I 
when  people  talk,  you  know  what  follows.  Lady  Fanny  was  fool 
enough,  but  not  half  so  foolish  as  her  friends  made  her  out  to 
Had  they  kno^n  what  passed  in  a  certain  dimly-lit  conservat 
where  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  aroma  of  flowers,  and  the  sile 
made  musical  by  the  plash  of  a  hidden  fountain  ;  where,  heai 
knows  how,  those  ungloved  hands  met ;  where  for  one  mad,  ha| 
moment  he  drew  her  to  his  side,  and  the  touch  of  lips  thrilled  thi 
both  to  the  heart's  core — ^ there  would  have  been  an  awful  scandi 
but  no  one  was  there  to  teE, 

Was  the  Red  Lancer  a  scoundrel  ?  I  never  was  good  at  el 
and  decline  to  argue  the  point  from  what  is,  no  doubt,  the  pi 
point  of  view,  D*Arey  Melville  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  moi 
incapable  of  saying  *  no*  to  a  friend,  or  of  thinking  '  no'  to  th< 
selves  when  it  would  deny  them  a  pleasure.  He  had  no  more 
of  marrying  Lady  Fanny  than  ho  had  of  paying  his  debts  ;  but 
he  known  that  the  moment  in  which  he  pressed  that  golden  hi 
to  his  bosom,  and  touched  those  trembling  lips,  must  be  his  las1| 
earth,  ho  would  not  have  drawn  back.  The  spell  was  on  him,  butj 
the  spell  of  passion.  Let  us  do  him  this  justice.  U  yon  know  U 
a  man  can  become  weak  and  tender  at  the  touch  of  a  half-yie]j 
hand,  and  lose  in  the  soft  contact  all  that  is  gross  in  man*s  nail 
reverencing  what  he  makes  his  own,  you  can  understand  w! 
mean.  If  you  do  not,  it  is  no  earthly  use  my  attempting  to  espl 
This  for  male  creatures.  To  women  I  say  nil.  They  will 
poor  Lady  Fanny  in  their  hearts,  though  of  couree  wild  horaea 
not  tear  from  them  a  pubUc  avowal  that  a  lady  who  was  kissed  j 
consenatory  by  one  who  was  not  to  be  her  husband  could 
thing  but  *  dreadful*  in  the  highest  degree. 
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When  Lady  Fanny  woke  next  niommg,  and  realised  that  it  was 
1  dream,  die  was  very  happy.    DWrcy  Melville  paced  his  room 
ill  Bighi.  and  slept  not.     His  elder  hrother,  a  delicate  boy,  had 
kept  at  home  and  toadied,  whilst  he  went  to  a  public  school 
w»s  ballied.     They  never  got  on  together.     They  had  nothing 
a^oQimoni  not  even  their  parents*  love;  for  D'Arcy»  the  handsome 
was  the  darling  of  both.  And  he  would  have  been  well- 
in  the  world — extravagant  as  he  was — but  for  an  alteration 
I  codicil,  intended  only  to  alter  an  unimportant  legacy,  but  which 
Ibd  effect  of  revoking  the  will.     Hence  the  amiable  story  that 
JiUier  had  disinherited  him.     No  one  intimate  with  the  truth 
that  the  new  Sir  Claud  Melville  would  shirk  the  well- 
wishes  of  his  aire ;  and  indeed  he  made  up  his  little  narrow 
to  fulfil  them,  but  he  expressed  his  intention  in  such  offensive 
and  made  it  dependent  npon  such  unbrotherly  conditions, 
3  Red  Lancer  threw  his  letter  into  the  fire,  and  loft  it  un- 
This  was  before  the  conservator}'  scene  we  wot  of;  and 
the  first  thoughts  that  crossed  D'Arcy's  troubled  brain  as  he 
his  room  that  night  was,  that  he  had  been  a  fool.    Ah,  dear 
so  it  is  !     For  yon,  the  first  kiss  of  love  opens  happy  vistas  of 
you  will  be.     For  us,  too  often  it  raises  the  veil  of  the  past, 
Utter  memories  of  what  we  have  been  mock  us  amidst  its  thrills. 
What  could  a  Red  Lancer  with  four  hundred  a  year,  and  owing 
^ty  thousand,  do?     Go  to  tho  altar  rut  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
*W  take  a  ton- roomed  house  in  Camberwell  ?     Hardly.     Write  to 
ly  Fanny,  and  say  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  ?    Hardly.   Brave  it 
and  rely  upon  the  common  sense  of  her  family  to  supply  an  ex- 
for  retreat  ?     No.     He  loved  her,  and  with  all  his  faults  he 
a  man.    He  had  not  many  ideas,  and  the  first  and  the  last  was 
that  before  Lady  Fanny  which  he  would  have  scorned  to  do 
&n  army  in  position — vix.  to  mn  away^  and  leave  things  to 
to  rights  somehow.   He  had  great  faith  in  things  coming  right 
ikow.     Once  he  had  lost  eleven  thousand  upon  a  Derby,  and 
led  it  all  back  on  the  Ascot  Cup.      *  Double  your  stake  and  go 
had  been  his  maxim  on  many  a  board  of  green  cloth,  and  his 
^fc  had  turned.  How  things  were  to  come  right  about  Lady  Fanny, 
^  diil  not  stop  to  inquire. 

He  was  one  of  her  Majesty's  hard  bargains,  this  Red  Lancer. 

~scd  most  of  his  time  on  leave.     There  were  some  who  pre- 

that  the  regiment  did  not  degenerate  during  his  repeated 

They  were  jealous  of  the  favours  he  received,  perhaps.  He 

*%0|  aix  mouths,  and  left  for  Norway  in  the  yacht  of  his  friend  Watt 

'•feriL  Before  he  had  caught  his  tenth  salmon,  the  fashionable  world 

^••a  informed  through  its  favourite  organ  that  a  marriage  was  on  the 

^pu  between  the  Marquis  of  Weybridge  and  Lady  Fanny  Clanvyse, 

tiie  bvely  and  accomplished  dau^jhter  of  the  lalo  £ar\  linii^^\*Qi^r£i, 


Ido 


Now,  when  a  gentleman  is  told  that  his  lady  loves  and  will  mi 
him,  it  is  not,  I  am  given  to  understand,  unusual  for  some  at 
passage  as  took  place  in  that  dim  conservatory  hetween  Lady  ¥m 
and  the  Red  Lancer  to  follow.  Sometimes  the  two  operations 
performed  simultaneously ;  and  there  are  even  instances  in  wh 
their  order  is  reversed  without  offence.  But  for  a  gentleman  to  I 
and  run  away !  Fie  upon  him  !  If  he  had  called  next  day,  ma4 
clean  breast  of  his  position,  and  asked  poor  Fanny  to  forgive  \ 
forget  him,  he  would  have  been  forgiven ;  but  it  wotild  have  costi 
a  hard  struggle  to  forget.  As  it  was,  the  course  of  true  love  j 
smooth  with  the  noble  Marquis,  as  it  should  run  with  a  man  of  thl 
and-twenty,  who  had  a  castle  in  Scotland,  a  park  in  the  shirei 
place  in  Wales,  a  mansion  in  Belgrave-square,  and  about  fifty  poDJ 
a  waking  hour  to  spend.  It  ran  with  the  Red  Lancer — well,  at 
should  run  with  a  man  who  runs  away. 

Having  made  these  necessary  explanations,  return  we  to  i 
two  ladies.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  *  speak  seriously'  to  your  elder  si^ 
even  when  she  tells  yon  she  is  ready,  Gerty  was  rather  taken  ah^ 
She  preferred  to  have  it  out,  as  she  first  proposed,  in  her  room| 
the  first  place,  because  she  bad  not  made  up  her  mind  how  to  be^ 
and  in  the  second,  because  baby  was  there.  Baby,  the  crow^ 
her  matronhood,  wotild  help  her  to  be  serious.  In  presence  of  1 
morsel  of  humanity,  half  smothered  in  lace  and  pink  flannel,  I 
could  feel  like  a  general  dictating  terms  at  the  head  of  a  victoH 
army.  But  Fanny  knew  the  advantage  of  fighting  upon  nen 
ground^  and  declined  the  combat  otherwise  than  at  the  present  ^ 
and  place.  Then  Gerty  told  her  that  the  Red  Lancer  had  not  i 
come  back  and  rejoined  his  regiment  at  the  town,  not  ten  IB 
distant,  but  that  her  (Gerty's)  husband,  who  knew  about  as  m 
of  London  scandal  as  a  foxhound,  had  invited  him  to  shoot  | 
week,  and,  *0  Fanny  dear,'  she  said,  *  if  there  was  anything  bet^ 
you  that  could  make  Weybridge  unhappy,  confide  in  me,  and  14 
see  what  can  be  done.' 

*  There  was  not  anything,  as  you  call  it,  hetween  ns.' 
'  Fanny,  when  I  told  you  he  had  returned,  you  went  dei 

and  now  your  cheeks  are  burning.     Truth,  Fanny,  truth  ;  yoa 
like^vou  did  love  D'Arcy  Melville  once  ?' 
'  WeU,  I  did— there  1* 

*  Then  there  is  one  of  two  things  to  be  done.     I  must 

get  Philip  to  put  him  ofi",  or  you  must  go  to  the  Thiaytons;' 

know  they  have  been  boring  you  to  visit  them.'  " 

'  You  dear  serious  old  Gerty,  with  your  ''  one  of  two  thin 
don't  you  see  that  there  is  what  those  dreadful  people  in  Parliai 
call  a  third  course^  which  is  to  stand  my  ground,  and  let  this  h 
mbreur  see  that  whatever  I  was  foolish  enou<»h  to  think  of  hi 
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I  cored  now.     We  shall  have  to  meet  sooner  or  later^  aud  it  is 
iftgwell  to  bell  the  cat  at  once.' 
*fMmy,  Fanny,  you  are  imprudent  !* 

*  Gerty,  Gerty ,  you  are  a  goose  !  * 
If  baly  had  been  there,  Gerty  would  have  resented  being  called 

Igoose. 
*Beddes/  continued  the  elder  sister,  *  only  consider  what  the 

I  would  think  if  1  am  to  shirk  him  ;  putting  him  off  is  out  of  the 
tion,  as  that  would  involve  telling  Philip/ 
'  You  haven't  a  better  friend  in  the  world  than  my  husband,*  said 

ttj  proudly. 

*  I  know,  dear ;  but  you  mnat  admit  that  in  such  a  case  as  this 
» weald  act  like  an  amiable  bull  in  a  china-shop,  and  bring  us  all 
1^  grief,  with  the  kindest  and  best  intentions/ 

And  indeed  discretion  was  not  one  of  Philip  Bouchier's  many  vir- 
Big  of  heart  as  he  was  stalwart  of  body,  there  would  have  been 
hie  with  the  Ked  Lancer  had  he  knoiMi  one-half  his  misdeeds, 
I  this  would  have  been  sadly  compromising  to  his  sister-in-law, 
'  Have  you  told  Wey bridge  '?'  asked  the  defeated  one,  after  a  pause. 
'  Told  him  w^hat  ?' 

*  Why,  that  there  was — ^that  you  and  Captain  Meh-ille— you  know 

I I  mean,  Fanny,  so  don*t  try  to  put  me  oat  by  looking  bo  ab- 
%  innocent/ 

*I  have  not  mentioned  Captain  Melville *s  name  to  Lord  Wey- 
ge,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so/ 
*Ib  that  fair?' 

*  What  on  earth  would  you  have  me  tell  him  ?  Did  you  tell 
iilip  of  every  man  who  flirted  with  you  T 

'No  one  ever  flirted  with  me,  Fanny/ 

*You  did  not  give  them  time.     Seriously  there  is  nothing  to 
Q,  80  make  yom*  dear  little  mind  happy/ 
_    But  Gerty  was  not  happy.     There  was  a  dash  of  recklessness 
1  lier  sister's  manner  that  she  did  not  like* 

*  Perhaps,'  she  added,  coming  hack  to  tho  charge,  'he  would 
1  come  if  he  knew  you  were  here — for  his  own  sake/ 

*For  his  own  sake  T  repeated  Fanny^  opening  wide  her  great 
Bolet  eyes. 

'Exactly*  If  he  still  cares  for  you,  to  see  Weybridge  spooning 
ttbe4oes  would  not  be  pleasant/ 

^1  don't  intend  that  it  ahall  he,'  said  the  Lady  Fanny. 

Chapter  II. 


V^  VICTIS, 


I  TmxK  that  the  wise  little  matron  was  right  when  she  said 
*  aps  the  Bed  Lancer  would  not  come  if  he  knew  he  ^koMii  ma^\ 
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his  old  love.  That  sort  of  meeting  is  more  embarrasBing 
man  than  a  woman.  The  man,  you  see,  has  to  betjln — has  t 
or  do  something  to  show  that  he  is,  or  is  not,  snlky  ;  or  is, 
not,  glad  ;  or  is,  or  is  not,  utterly  indiifercnt  abont  it*  The 
has  only  to  retire  iDto  that  mnch-neglected  hut  strong  citadc 
lence,  to  baffle  or  provoko  explanations,  just  as  it  may  suit 
When — driving  himself  in  the  dog-cart  that  had  been  sent  foi 
to  the  station — Captain  D*Arcy  Melville  passed  the  croquet* gr 
and  received  a  merry  little  nod  from  the  golden  bead  which 
moment  had  nestled  on  his  heart  in  that  fatal  conseiTatorj,  hi 
so  troubled  in  his  mindj  that  he  drove  into  a  flower-bed,  dropp^ 
cigar  into  his  lap,  and  burned  a  big  hole  in  his  trousers. 

Was  it  possible  that  his  tlight  was  not  understood,  or,  i 
der stood,  unresented  ?  More  strange  still,  was  it  possible  th« 
conduct  which  led  to  his  flight  was  not  undei'stood,  or,  if  unden 
unresented?  He  hated  himself  for  harbouring  such  a  thought 
there  was  the  nutraged  damsel  patching  the  broken  turf  witl 
mallet,  and  chaffing— actually  chafling — him  for  his  awkward 
Why  had  he  not  let  the  groom  drive?  alie  asked.  And  for  six  mont 
had  been  eating  his  heart  in  remorse  for  the  wrong  he  had  done 

Yes  ;  the  dashing  soldier,  the  boon  companion,  the  keen  b] 
man,  w^ho  was  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  that  yachting  | 
turned  out  a  bore- — as  is  every  man  in  love.  A  pair  of  sweet 
eyes  haunted  him,  sometimes  sad  and  dim  with  tears,  some 
flashing  with  scorn  ;  and  he  had  come  home  more  in  love  than 
Talk  of  first  love  !  '  the  maiden  passion  for  a  miiid/  as  the  Lai 
has  it ;  that  is  millc- and -water  in  comparigon  with  the  strong 
accusing,  self-tormenting  passion  of  a  man  whose  heart,  har^ 
by  contact  with  such  society  as  the  Red  Lancer  had  affect4 
touched  by  the  love  of  a  pure  woman.  Often  and  often  had  1 
snred  himself  that  the  best  thing  he  had  to  live  for  was  to  see 
dear  eyes  undimmed  by  sorrow,  unlit  by  anger ;  to  know  th 
wag  forgiven,  and  she  was  happy.  What  he  saw  on  the  cr 
lawn,  and  was  told  later  on  in  the  smoking-room,  ought  t^  ha 
forded  him  supreme  satisfaction  ;  but  it  didn*t. 

She  was  engaged  to  the  Marquis  of  Weybridge.  She  introi 
the  Red  Lancer  to  her  future  lord  without  a  tremble  in  her  to 
a  bhish  upon  her  cheek.  She  called  him  D'Arcy,  aa  hereto 
she  questioned  him  about  his  voyage  to  Norway,  and  observec 
jolly  it  must  have  been  ]  She  said  she  w^ould  make  Weybridg( 
her  to  Norway  next  yenr,  and  would  D*Arcy  come  too,  and  show 
the  way  ?  Never  did  fair  lady  seem  more  bright  and  gay ;  an 
future  lord  noticed  with  delight  that  those  attentions  which 
Gerty  had  called  his  *  spooning*  were  suddenly  accepted  much 
graciously  than  they  had  Wen. 

I  am  soiTj  to  be  obliged  lo  «^etLk  eYil  of  dignities 
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IlKDpels  ma  to  state  that  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Weyhridge 
'  fiaieab, — an  tinlicked  cub*  Left  an  or|)han  when  ahnoat  a  baby, 
I  ie  bad  been  taught  by  a  long  line  of  toadies  that  he  was  to  be  the 
■Mlest  man  of  his  day,  ^nthout  the  least  trouble  to  himself.  He 
few  op  overbearing,  ignorant,  and — I  say  it  with  bated  Tireath  of 
Bpear  of  the  reahn — ^vulgar.  ^lany  a  mother  of  marriage abh^  daiigh- 
TttB  found  this  ont  when  his  engagement  to  a  portionless  damsel, 
dine  years  his  senior,  was  made  pubUc. 

■  Now,  however  sincere  a  man  may  be  in  wishing  happiness  to  the 
mmsi  he  loves  but  cannot  marry,  it  is  asking  too  much  to  expect 
Bdi  to  hke  her  more  fortnnato  suitor.  Under  no  circumetances 
feu  Lord  Wey bridge  and  Captain  Molville  have  got  on  well  toge- 
fer ;  bnt  in  an  evil  hour  the  noble  Marquis,  wbo  set  up  for  a  wit, 
mi  could  not  get  on  without  a  butt,  elected  the  grave  and  silent 
fencer  to  that  honourable  post,  and  took  the  inevitable  consequences. 
Mfer  was  man  so  thoroughly  *  sat  upon/  and  never  was  man  so 
fepily  ignorant  of  the  fact, 

I  One  day,  having  parried  a  clumsy  assault  with  a  few  quiet  cut- 
feg  words,  the  Red  Lancer  happened  to  catch  Lady  Fanny's  e^'e, 
fel  thenceforward  he  never  replied. 

I  Poor  Lady  Fanny  !  The  part  she  had  assumed,  the  part  that 
fe  promised  such  gratification  to  her  wounded  pride,  was  becoming 
fcdiy  hard  to  play,  because  she  had  played  it  so  successfully.     It 

■  Ttrx  nice  to  see  your  arrows  go  plump,  one  after  another,  into 
fe'gold/  but  suppose  that  gold  is  the  breast  of  a  man  you  have  not 
fe^d  to  love,  and  the  echo  of  the  first  dull  thud  tells  you  that  he 
fe  BOt  ceased  to  love  you,  what  then  ?  Patient  and  pale  the  Ucd 
■tocer  took  his  punishment,  remained  and  took  it;  *  for/  thought 
■i  'it  will  do  me  good/  He  had  not  the  wit  to  perceive  the  truth, 
fe  found,  unknown  to  him,  an  ally  in  Latly  Gerty. 

fe^STou  know  I  don't  like  Captain  Melville,'  that  lady  observed 

Bfe  sister,  *  but  I  think  you  are  too  hard  on  him.     Surely  Wey- 

■Uge  is  mde  enough  without  your  help.* 

I   'I  am  not  rude,  Gerty.' 

I    *  No,  you  are  worse — cuttingly  poUte.     Has  he  ever  referred 

w the  past?' 

_     *  Never,  and  he  never  will/ 

1    *  I  wonder  he  stays  on.     He  scarcely  ever  shoots  ;  he  doesn*t 

fett  himself  agreeable  to  any  one»  and  I'm  sure  people  do  not 

Hn themselves  particularly  agreeable  to  him— poor  fellow!* 

I    'I  won*t  liave  him  called  "  poor  fellow,*'  Gerty/ 

I    *  I  say  that  because  he   is  evidently  ill.     DonH  you  think  he 

feb  much  older  ?' 

I     *  We  aU  look  older  as  we  get  old/ 

I    ^You  know  what  I  mean,  Fanny.' 


'  Be  smokes  too 


He  mopes  ftboul  iVfe  ^cmixis 
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all  dfLj^  aod  smokes  ;  I  hate  a  man  who  mopes.     Why  can* 
hack  at  me,  as  he  used  to  hit  back  at  Weybridge?*  cried  Fa| 
petulantly,  stamping  her  little  foot. 

*  Perhaps  he  doesn't  think  it  worth  while,'  replied  the  yo® 
matron  ;  and  so  the  conversation  ended,  hut  it  left  its  sting,  Faj 
did  not  require  her  sister  to  tell  her  that  her  old  lover  was  look! 
haggard  and  older,  and  0,  how  courteous  and  noble  he  was  !  I 
did  not '  hit  hack*  at  the  noisy  bumptious  Marquis  now.  One  IH 
look  which  said,  *  It  pains  me  to  sec  the  man  who  is  to  be  my  ii 
band  so  put  down,'  and  he  had  lowered  his  arms.  The  aggresal 
blows  fell  with  impunity.  '  For  my  sake,  for  my  sake!*  mused  fl 
Fanny ;  *  0,  if  he  would  only  call  me  a  little  heartless  beast,  and 
my  ears!* 

The  shooters  were  sometimes  honoured  by  an  invitation  to 
liffies*  five- o'clock  tea,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  "Vl 
hnige  burst  out  Tsith, 

*  0,  you  fellows,  come  here  and  see  my  new  smoking-cap.* 
Lady  Fanny  was  embroidering  one  of  those  useful  articles, 

perhaps  she  had  begun  it  as  a  present  to  her  future  lord,  bat  I 
did  not  like  his  claiming  it  as  bis  own  before  presentation  in  i 
confident  style,  so  she  said,  *  Who  told  you  it  was  for  you  ?'      J 

*  No  one  ;  but  of  course  it  is.*  | 
'  I  don*t  know  that.* 

*  I  know  it  is  not  for  any  one  else,'  he  replied  harshly,  widl 
look  on  his  face  that  Fanny  had  not  seen  there  before,  and  wl 
made  her  shiver. 

'  How  do  you  know  it  is  not  for  a  fancy  fair  ?* 

*  If  it  is,  1*11  buy  it  if  it  cost  a  thousand.  So  it  will  be  mini 
the  same/ 

'  I  wish  yon  would  not  talk  so  much  about  yonr  money,*  f 
said  in  a  low  voice,  bending  over  her  work  ;  *  it  isn't  good  foniii* 

*  Wait  till  you  have  the  spending  of  some  of  it.  You'll  fiid 
deuced  good  form  then  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Come,  let  me  try  it  on;'  il 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  cap. 

*  I  teE  you  it  is  not^ — that  is,  perhaps  it  is  not  for  you,* 
*How  comes  the  ^*  perhaps'' ?* 

*  I  will  tell  you,  Philip  says  he  wants  a  big  bag  to-mo 
he  has  promised  to  send  away  a  lot  of  game.  So  this  cap  of  honod 
(holding  it  coquettishly  to  the  light)  *  is  to  be  the  prize  for  the  b| 
sportsman.  In  those  dear  olden  times  it  would  have  been  giveaj 
the  champion  who  killed  nnost  giants  and  enchanters,  and  resai 
most  damsels  in  distress,  but  in  this  degenerate  age  it  will  be  i 
property  of  him  who  slays  most  partridges.* 

'  Then  again  I  say  it  will  be  mine,  for  I'm  the  best  shot  hesi 
said  his  modest  loTdshi^. 
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*  That  you  certainly  are  not/  interrupted  bluff  Philip  Boucliier, 
fto  bad  overheard  the  loud  boast. 

*  Op  I  give  in  to  you  ;  youVe  id  ways  at  it.    I  spoke  of  your  guests,* 
•Mdviile  ia  out  and  out  the  best  shot  here/ 

*  Why,  he  gives  up  at  twelve  o'clock,  aud  loafs  off  to  a  farmhouse 
(0  drink  cider,' 

*  That  proves  that  he  doesn't  care  much  fur  shooting,  but  not  that 
i_m'i  a  good  shot.' 

he  subject  was  brought  up  again  after  dinner,  when  the  Hed 
ncer  was  present. 
'I  don't  see  exactly  how  the  thing  is  to  be  decided/  he  said. 

*  Sony  for  you/  replied  the  Marquis.    '  The  prize  is  for  the  best 
I  slot;  any  fool  can  count  the  bag.' 

*It  does  not  follow  that  he  who  kills  most  birds  is  the  best  shot/ 
■  I  suppose  you'd  have  it  go  to  whoever  kills  least.     Yon^d  be 
I  right  then — ha,  ha,  ha  !'  roared  the  Marquis. 
'A  man/  continued  the  Red  Lancer,  *  goes  out  with  three  guns 

ni  two  keepers  to  load  for  him — ' 
'Meaning  me/  iuten-upted  the  Marquis, 

*He  fires  away  a  hiiodred  cartridges  haphazard,  and  he  bags 
iy  brace/  pursued  Melville,  taking  no  notice  of  the  inteiTuption. 

•Another  carries  and  loads  his  own  piece,  and  kills,  say,  twenty, 

rith  fifty  shots — which  is  the  better  sportsman  2' 
*1  don't  see  why  a  man  shouldn't  have  extra  guns  and  loaders 

file  can  afford  them  ;  if  he  can*t,  so  much  the  worse  for  him/  was 
I  lordship's  sulky  reply, 
'Exactly,'  said  Captain  Melville,  a  little  bitterly;   *  that  is  the 
everywhere — so  much  the  worse  for  the  p<:>or  man.' 
*But  I  will  have  you  all  stail  equal/  said  Lady  Fanny.     *  Fm 
it  is  very  unfair  to  have  three  gims.    Isu't  it,  Philip?    Do  you 

ke  three  guus  ?' 

*  No,  dear,  but^ — ' 

*  Then  if  you  don't,  no  one  shall — at  leasts  not  to-morrow.    Say 
hey  shall  not,  Gerty/ 

'  0,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  only  want  plenty  of 
I  game/  replied  the  lady  of  the  honse.  '  I've  promised  at  least  fifty 
jtauie,  and  I'm  a  lost  woman  if  they  are  not  forthcoming/ 

*  Then,  as  I  give  the  prize,  I  shall  make  the  rules.     You  are 
to  have  one  gun  and  one  cartridge/ 

Everybody  laughed. 
'  That  will  provide  a  magnificent  bag  of  two  brace  and  a  half,  if 
i^ne  of  them  miss,*  said  Philip. 

*  How  tiresome  you  are  I     Well,  how  many  cartridges  do  you 
each  want  ?' 

'Say  fifty/ 

'  Well,  whoever  shoots  away  Ms  fifty  quicke&i — ^^wiil  IWV  &ftT 
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'  HartUy,  Look  here,.  Fan ;  you  make  the  cap,  and  1*11  setUe 
the  rales/  said  her  brother-in-kw. 

'  0  yes,  do/ 

'  All  right.  We  toss  up  for  beats ;  every  man  carries  and  loada 
Ma  own  gun,  and  has  fifty  cartridges  to  begin  mth ;  whoever  kills 
most  birds  with  least  shots  wins  the  prize.     Is  that  fair  ?' 

All  agreed  that  it  was. 

'Fifty  cartriJges  isn't  enough,'  observed  the  Marquis. 

*  If  any  one  wants  more  he  can  have  them,  but  yon  are  all  on 
your  honour  to  declare  how  many  yon  have  expended*     Now,  wka 

renters?     You,  Weybridge,  of  course.' 
'  0,  of  course.* 
'And  yon,  BtirMdge  and  Nelson?' 

*  I  clou't  mind/  said  each. 

*  Melville,  you'll  go  in  ?' 

*  What  for?' 
'  Why,  Lady  Fanny's  prize-     Haven't  yon  been  listening  ?' 

*  No  ;  not  to  what  you  have  heen  saying  lately.* 

*  Never  mind ;  lUl  answer  for  you.  You  do  go  in,  and  Colonel 
Smart  makes  the  fifth,  all  told/ 

'And  yourself  six,*  said  Lady  Fanny. 

'  0,  /  don*t  care  to  enter,'  replied  the  host. 

*  Then  I  withdraw  the  prize,'  said  the  lady  quickly. 

She  thought  she  had  got  out  of  a  scrape  rather  cleverly  l>y  in^ 
venting  the  prize  myth,  but  that  look  of  her  future  lord,  fuD  of  threat 
and  jealousy,  troubled  her.  She  knew  what  a  thorough  sportsman, 
her  brother- in -law  was,  and  hoped  that  he  would  relieve  her  of  all 
difficulty  by  winning.  Why  had  he  forced  the  Red  Lancer  in  ?  It 
was  so  like  Philip^always  blundering  with  the  very  best  intentions. 

*  Besides,'  she  continued,  '  I  don't  like  odd  numbers.  Y'ou  never 
go  all  together,  and  how  can  you  divide  five  fairly?* 

*  True  for  you,  Fan.     Well,  I'll  go  in.* 
'  And  do  your  best  ?     I  will  have  no  favour,* 

*  -\ud  do  my  best.  What  a  little  tyrant  it  is!'  the  Squire  replied, 
laughing. 


When  the  ladies  were  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  Lord  Wey- 
bridge  took  hm/ianeee  apart,  and  said: 

*  I  daresay  you  think  this  freak  of  yours  very  charmmg^  yoimg 
lady ;  but  don't  repeat  it,  that*s  all,' 

*  Look  here,  Henry.  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  given 
me  that  glance,  and  spoken  in  that  tone  of  voice.  To  use  your  own 
words,  dont  reptat  it,  that's  all.' 

*  I  am  sorry  my  looks  and  tones  don't  suit  you.     Is  there  any-  ■ 
thing  else  you  have  to  complain  of?*  he  asked,  with  a  sneer. 

'Yes,  there  ia,     I  don't  Uke  your  being  so — what  they 
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**  btnnpUoos'*  with  everybody*  There  is^  not  a  man  in  the  house  to 
wlicnD  you  are  commonly  civil;  and  as  to  your  conduct  towards 
Gsplain  Melville—* 

'  Well,  let'a  have  it.  What  about  my  conduct  to  Captain  Mdville?' 

*  It  ifi  simply  ungentlemanly/  she  replied,  with  heightened  colour 
md  sparkleB  in  her  yiolet  eyes. 

*  So !  you  are  going  to  make  yourgelf  that  fellow*s  champion?* 

*  He  needs  no  champion.* 

'  A  supercilious  beggar  !  I  hate  him,* 

*  So  it  seems.* 

*  Yes ;  and  I  intend  to  let  it  seem  a  good  bit  more  before  I'm 
with  him.     As  we  are  on  likes  and  dislikes,  is  it  true  what  I 

to-day,  that  he  used  to  be  playing  the  fool  with  you  ?] 

*  A  question  so  elegantly  put  demands  consideration,  Lord  Wey- 
bridge.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  delighted  to  answer  it,  and  any  others 
that  your  good  taste  may  lead  you  to  put/ 

*  Come,  Fanny,  don't  be  cross*     Good-night.     Shako  hands/ 
She  let  him  take  her  hand,  and,  but  for  his  coai-se  nature,  he 

would  have  felt  how  cold  it  was,  and  how  it  trembled. 


■Bone 


Chapter  IU, 

OUTLTY  OB  KOT  CmLTY  ? 

The  portentous  day  that  was  to  see  the  great  shooting-match 
Ibr  Lady  Famiy's  gift  dawned   pretty  much  as  other  days  have 
dawned.     The  competitors  tossed  for  beats  and  companions,  and  all 
the  luck  was  with  the  noble  Marquis.     Not  only  was  the  best  beat 
but  the  worst  shot  assigned  to  him,  whilst  the  Red  Lancer  was  paired 
with  Philip  Bouchier,  whose  eye  there  was  no  chance  of  *  wiping* 
when  single  birds  got  up.     Every  man  was  placed  upen  his  honour 
&3  to  the  number  of  cartridges  he  used,  and  they  were  all  to  meet 
for  luncheon  at  a  certain  wood  where  the  beats  joined.    A  little  boy 
— ^Willie  Burbidge,  son  and  heir  of  one  of  the  competitors — begged 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  follow,  and  see  the  sport ;  and  thanks  to  the 
intercession  of  the  Red  Lancer,  who  was  very  popular  with  children, 
Ma  prayer  was  partly  granted.     He  was  to   come    out  with  the 
luncheon-cart,  and  *  I  say,  Captain  Melville,*  pleaded  this  preco- 
cious sportsman,  '  if  you  ask  William,  he*d  let  me  drive  where  the 
road  is  straight,  and  there  isn't  anytimig  coming  along.' 

I  do  not  know  if  William  was  complaisant.  Perhaps  he  was 
Bot;  for  the  luncheon-cart  amved  safely  and  to  its  time,  when  the 
foUowing  state  of  the  poll  was  declared  : 


Lord  Weybridge 
Hr.  Burbidge    , 
Mr*  Philip  Houchier 
CAptftin  Melville 
Jsir  CUarks  Nelson  . 
Colonel  Smart 


27  lieod  with  HI  cartridges. 

IT        ,.  28 

25         „  80         „ 

20       *„  2G 

23         „  BA 
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From  which  it  will  appear  that  the  principals  had  been  shooting  ri 
steadily.  The  noble  Marquis  had  the  heaviest  hag,  but  the  lighti 
pouch ;  Philip  Bouchier  had  missed  five  shots,  and  the  Red  Lam 
three.     He  would  have  had  one  more  bird  hut  for  an  accident. 

Now  the  noble  Marquia,  with  his  habit  of  shooting  with  thi 
aa  and  two  loaders,  was  wont  to  expend  a  good  deal  of  pow< 
and  shot  upon  the  ambient  aii.  He  had  *  wiped  the  eye'  of  3 
companion  on  several  occasions,  and  had  rarely  missed  himself*  < 
the  whole,  he  flattered  himself  that  ht*  had  done  splendidly.  I 
was  not  pleased,  therefore,  to  find  that  he  was  only"  one  bird  to  1 
good  over  the  man  whose  capacity  as  a  gunner  he  had  so  often  sneex 
at.  *  I  wouldn't  give  a  curse,*  he  observed  with  his  usual  good  tad 
*  for  a  fellow  who  ibaws  only  where  he  is  sure — he*d  make  a  go 
gamekeeper,  that's  all.'  His  lordship  was  pleased  to  make  hims 
disagreeable  in  other  ways,  and  took,  perhaps,  rather  more  cur&fl 
than  was  good  for  him. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  and  they  had  lit  their  cigars,  Kt( 
Willie  Burbidge  sidled  up  to  the  Red  Lancer,  and  whispered, 

^  I  say,  give  us  a  cartridge.' 

'What  for?' 

'  To  make  a  devil.* 

(A  devil,  dear  ladies,  is  a  sort  of  humble  firework  much  esteeml 
by  small  boys.  You  get  some  gimpowder,  wet  it,  and  pinch  it  t 
into  the  form  of  a  pastile.  "WTien  dry,  yon  light  the  point,  and 
fizzes  away,  throwing  out  sparks  which  generally  fall  upon  yflfl 
clothes  and  burn  them.  For  this  reason  there  is  sometimes  a  dl 
ference  of  opinion  between  juveniles  and  their  parents  and  guardii 
as  to  the  use  of  this  pyrotechnic.) 

*  I'll  give  you  one  when  we  get  home/  said  the  Red  Lancer* 

*  0,  but  I  want  it  now,'  persisted  the  boy* 

'  Then  want  must  be  your  master,  sonny;  cartridges  are  valaaJ 
to-day— stop,  though ;  I  think  I  can  let  you  have  one  after  a 
pursued  the  good-natured  soldier,  bethinking  himself  of  the  accidi 
before  mentioned,  by  which  he  had  lost  the  chance  of  killing  a  pfl 
ridge;    'one  that  missed  fire/  ^^ 

*  What  does  that  mean  ?'  ^^| 
'  Wouldn't  go  off — here  it  is.*  ^^ 
'But  then  it  is  no  use,'  pleaded  Willie,  accepting  it  with  inl 

rence. 

'  No  use  to  me,'  Melville  replied,  rising  and  taking  up  his  gi 

'  May  I  venture  to  inquire,*  said  Lord  Weybridge,  '  whetl 
that  absurd  rule  limiting  ua  to  fifty  shots  is  to  be  persisted  in  ?' 

'  No  limit  was  fixed.  We  agreed  to  start  with  fifty ;  you  ^ 
have  as  many  more  as  you  please.  I  shall  draw  another  two  dozi 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same/  miswered  his  host. 
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'  That  reminds  me,*  observed  the  Red  Lancer,  '  that  one  of  mine 
Bu^cd  fire.     Of  course  I  can  have  another  T 

*  O,  of  course,'  replied  two  or  tliree  voices. 

*  I  don't  Bee  that,*  Lord  Wejbridge  broke  in ;  '  a  misa  is  a  miss, 
rbow.* 

Well,  it  is  not  worth  discussing,'  said  Melville  carelessly. 

*  I  wonder  why  yon  mentioned  it  then,'  sneered  the  noble  Mar- 
•  when  men  are  on  theii*  honour  there  should  be  no  hanky- 

'  I  mm  sorry  I  tVid  mention  it,  hot  after  that  last  observation  I 
st  pctrdst.     Do  you  remember,  Bouchier,  when  we  were  doub- 
the  hedgerow  by  the  willows,  and  a  single  bird  got  up  my  side  T 
Yes,  you  killed.* 

With  my  left-hand  barrel ;  the  first  missed  fire/ 
Well,  then  there  is,  of  course,  an  end  of  the  question,  as  you 
fcT  so/  replied  the  Squire.    *  Here,  Baker*  (this  to  the  head-keeper), 
•  \i\\t  Captain  Melville  a  cartridge,  and  don*t  count  it/ 

*  So  that  he  is  to  have  fifty-one  to  our  fifty  ?'  said  Lord  Wey- 
bridge. 

*  I  am  sure  that  Captain  Mel^ille  will  return  the  miss  fire  if  you 
%h  it,  my  lord/  rephed  hig  host;  *  but  really,  amongst  gentlemen — * 

'I   haven't  got  it   to  return/  said  the  Red  Lancer,  flushing 
'but  if— ' 

noble  Marquis  gave  a  long  whistle,  rose,  and  threw  away_ 

.    If  he  had  said,  '  The  man  is  a  liar,  and  tr^-ing  to  cheat/ 

not  have  expressed  his  meaning  more  clearly.     The  Red 

rose  too,  and  sauntered  away,  merely  observing,  *  I  suppose 

I't  want  to  begin  again  just  yet/    A  few  minutes  afterwards 

seen  walking  with  little  Wiliio,  and,  as  ili-luck  would  have 

they  passed  round  the  wood  to  a  stile  where  Lord  Weybridge 

found   a  place  to  repose,  enjoying  another  cigar.     The  Red 

er  had  told  the  boy  to  *nin  away  like  a  good  sonny  /  and  what 

was  known  only  to  the  two  men,  until  Melville  was  over- 

to  say,  in  a  loud  voice,  '  This  is  not  to  be  endured,  my  lord. 

you  will  have  it — there!'     A  sharp  report  followed,  and  the 

fell  to  the  ground  weltering  in  his  blood ! 


'  On  purpose  !*  cried  Lady  Fanny.    '  Shot  him  on  purpose !    0, 

le!     D'Arcy — ^  Captain  Melville  —  do  you  hear  what  they 

Why  are  you  silent?     For  Heaven's  sake,  speak  V 

^  There  has  been  too  much  speaking  already ;  stand  aside,  dear,' 

her  brother-in-law,  *  and  let  us  pass.    Asking  questions  will  do 

^ood  now.    Run  on  to  the  house  and  tell  your  sister.    Will  that 

itor  never  come  ?' 

Lady  Fanny,  walking  in  the  park,  had  seen  at  a  distance  the 
return  of  the  ahooting-party  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  ^^^^Tii^im^ 


what  it  could  be  that  was  can-ied  bo  carefully  and  slowly  npon  a 
hurdle,  went  out  of  her  way  to  meet  them.  There  she  saw  the  man 
she  was  to  maiTj  stretched  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  heard  that 
the  man  she  loved  had  murdered  him  ! 

Things  looked  very  black  for  Captain  D*Arcy  Melville, 

*He  has  killed  me,  the  \illain ! — he  has  killed  me/  gasped 
Lord  Weybridge,  before  he  fainted  with  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  former's  angry  words,  'As  you  will  have  it — there!*  spoken 
just  before  the  shot,  were  terribly  suggestive  of  premeditation.  When 
the  doctor  had  dressed  the  wound,  and  the  general  confusion  and 
excitement  had  a  httlo  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  the  BedL 
Lancer  had  gone.     Things  looked  blacker  still,  ^ 

He  had  received  (go  he  said  in  a  hasty  note  he  left  for  hia  host) 
an  important  telegram  calling  him  at  once  to  his  brother*  He  would 
return  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  latest.  Would  they  telegraph  to  him 
hourly,  if  there  was  danger,  the  condition  of  the  wounded  man  ? 

Now  the  state  of  affairs  between  Captain  Melville  and  his  elder 
brother  was  pretty  well  knoTVU.  Was  this  a  time  to  run  off  about 
money  differences  ?  When  had  he  received  this  *  important  tele* 
gram*  ?  One  of  the  servants  stated  that  it  had  been  given  to  him 
that  morning.  *  What !  before  we  went  out  shooting  ?*  Yes,  just  as 
the  Captain  was  leaving  the  house.  Blacker  and  blacker !  The 
business  was  not  so  pressing,  then,  as  to  stop  his  day's  sport. 

At  first,  hearty  Philip  Bouchier  would  not  hear  a  word  against 
his  friend.  It  was  an  accident ;  purely  and  simply  an  accident,  such 
as  had  often  happened  in  the  shoo  ting- lield.  But  this  sudden  flight? 
Why,  good  heavens,  common  humanity  should  have  made  him  stay 
and  see  if  the  poor  fellow  was  to  live  or  die ! 

The  wound  was  a  frightful  one,  but  not  of  itself  mortaL  Inm- 
gine  a  charge  of  shot  going  hke  a  ball — as  it  would  at  a  distance  of 
only  five  yards — through  a  man's  shoulder.  *  With  his  constitution 
he  may  pull  round,'  said  the  doctors,  *  if  kept  perfectly  quiet.'  But 
he  would  not  be  quiet.  '  Is  that  villain  in  custody  *?'  was  his  first 
question  on  regaining  conscionsneas ;  and  the  answer  threw  him  into 
a  state  of  anger  that  made  the  bleeding  burst  out  afresh.  Nothing 
short  of  the  sight  of  a  warrant  for  Captain  Melville's  apprehensioa 
would  quiet  him. 

The  shooting-party  was  broken  up ;  the  guests  all  left ;  and  you 
may  suppose  that  Philip  Bouchier,  his  wife,  and  her  sister  had  little 
time  or  heart  to  read  newspapers ;  otherwise  they  would  have  read 
the  folbwdng  paragraph : 

*  We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  decease  of  Sh-  Claud  Melvilla 
of  Thorbuni,  well  known  and  respected  for  his  labours  in  connection 
with  the  education  movement.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  bom 
in  the  year  1841,  and  was  consequently  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
died^  after  a  few  houi's'  illness,  at  the  family  seat,  and,  we  are  gkd 
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to  ad4  was  attended  in  lus  last  moments  by  his  only  brother,  Cap- 
tuQ  D^Arcy  Melville,  who  succeeds  to  the  baronetcy  and  estates/ 
The  fitst  telegram  sent  to  Thorburn  ran : 

•  Wound  cot  mortal.     Come  back/ 
The  second : 

*No  immediate  danger.     For  your  own  sake,  come  back/ 
This  was  followed  by  a  letter  in  which  Bouchier  narrated  what 
[  passed  with  regard  to  the  warranty  and  added  :   '  If  you  come 

bsck  and  stay  here,  it  need  not  be  enforced.      For  God's  sake, 

yArcVi  come  and  face  it  out/ 

WTien  the  third  post  arrived  and  brought  no  answer,  honest 
lip  made  a  gesture  of  disgust,  and  said:  *  I  giye  him  up.*    Every 

oiifi  gave  him  up  except  Lady  Fanny. 

*  I  wont  believe  him  guilty/  she  pleaded;  '  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
I  do  snch  a  thing.     There  is  some  horrible  misunderstanding  or 

ddent  somewhere.     It*a  no  use  asking  me  where  or  how — there 
She  lost  her  high  spirits  and  her  good  looks ;  she  grew  thin 
.wan. 

'Poor  thing,  how  she  suifers  for  n\j  lord!'  said  the  servants. 
[  did  not  think  you  cared  so  much  for  him,  dear/  said  her  sister 
ay;   *but,  thank  Heaven,  the  worst  is  over,  and  I  daresay  you 
till  be  allowed  to  see  him  in  a  day  or  two/ 

Poor  Fanny  smiled— the  ghost  of  her  once  sunny  smile.     I  am 
ound  to  declare  that  it  was  not  anxiety  about  Lord  Weybridge  which 
"filed  her  fair  cheek. 

With  his  bodily  strength,  the  strength  of  the  noble  Marquis's 
btred  for  the  Red  Lancer,  and  his  desire  to  prosecute  him  as  a 
iriminali  increased.  There  was  no  help  for  it  now ;  the  waiTant 
iiad  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for  execution.  Their 
firet  idea  was  to  seek  the  accused  at  Thorburn.  Yes ;  Sir  D'^Vrcy 
I  been  there,  but  only  for  a  few  hours.  He  seemed  terribly  affected 
'  Lis  brother's  death ;  quite  *  dazed  like,'  an  old  servant  said.  He 
Uie  house  on  foot  late  at  night,  without  any  luggage.  The 
took  place  in  his  absence.  No  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  Imn,  The  trained  detectives  soon  got  on  his  track.  A  gentle- 
aiaa  without  a  hat,  who  talked  very  wildly,  had  gone  by  the  mail 
tnm  to  Fixby  Jimction ;  and  at  the  dismal  hotel  of  that  dismal  place 
—a  mere  meeting  of  railways  on  a  bleak  moor  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land— they  found  the  Red  Lancer.  Hiding  from  the  law  ?  Not 
<lQite !  Burned  up  with  brain-fever;  raving  so  violently  in  his  delirium 
that  at  times  it  took  three  strong  men  to  hold  him  down  on  his  bed. 
How  long  had  he  been  there  ?  Well,  it  would  bo  a  fortnight  come 
Tuesday, 


*  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  Willie  lately  ?*  Mrs 


,  her  husband  one  night. 


.  Burbidge  J 
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*  Yes,  I  have.     He  seems  low  and  mopish.    Can  he  be  sicken*  1 

ing  for  any  complaint  ?* 

*  Br,  Stevcus  saw  him  yesterday,  and  says  there  is  nothing  the] 
matter.     Let  us  go  up  and  see  him.* 

So  up  they  ^ent;  and  although  it  was  past  eleven  o*clock,  Willie] 
was  awake,  and  there  were  marks  of  tears  upon  his  face  and  littla] 
pillow. 

*  Willie  my  mau^  don't  you  feel  well?'  asked  the  father. 

*  I'm  quite  well,  papa.' 
*But  youVe  heen  crying.* 
'  Yes^  papa.* 

*  And  wliat  has  made  you  unhappy  7* 
'Nothing,  papa.' 

*  Come,  come,  Willie  ;  that's  not  true.' 

*  Well,  papa,  I  was  thinking  of  what  a  boy  said  to-day.' 

*  Tell  me  what  he  said.' 
'  He  said  that  Captain  Melville  was  a  bad  man,  and— and — de»l 

served  to  be  hanged,'  gasped  Willie;  '  and  he's  7iot — he's  not — ho*s 
notr 

'Hush,  my  darling^!  hush!*  said  the  mother,  taking  the  little^ 
face,  do^vn  which  the  tears  were  streaming,  to  her  bosom.     '  Hush^ 
Willie ! — Captain  Melville  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  he  feels  it, 
poor  child,'  she  added  in  a  low  voice  to  her  husband. — -*  Don't  ciyj^ 
Willie.' 

*  I  7nu8t  cry  with  you,  mamma,  but  don't  telL  As  for  that  boy, 
when  I'm  big,  if  I  don't  give  it  him !'  said  the  child,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing through  his  tears. 

*  The  best  thing  we  can  do,  Wilhe,  is  not  to  talk  about  Captain 
Melville,  or  even  think  about  him  any  more,'  said  his  father. 

*  0,  papa,  why  not  *?* 
'  Because  he  has  behaved  very  badly.* 
'  H©  did  not  mean  to  hurt  Lord  Weybridge,  papa/ 
•I  hope  he  did  not;  anyhow,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge.     But] 

this  he  hag  done.  He  has  shirked ;  he  has  not  met  his  accusers 
like  a  man;  he  has  not  dared  to  stand  out  and  tell  the  truth.  That's 
bad,  Willie.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you,  my  boy.  Never  shirk. 
The  worst  of  all  cowardice  is  moral  cowardice ;  that  is,  not  daring 
to  tell  the  truth.' 

'  I  will  tell  the  truth,  papa,  I  w'dlJ 

'  That's  my  own  sonny  !  * 

'  0,  papa,  don't  look  fit  me  hke  that,  as^ — as  if  you  loved  me.  I 
—I  did  it  r  - 

*  Willie!'  I 

*  Yes,  papa,  and  I  have  shirked  and  hid  the  truth.  0,  do  for- 
give me,  do !' 

'  Have  you  been  dreaming,  my  child  ?' 


£ 
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*  No,  DO  ;  let  me  liide  my  face  and  tell.  Mammie  darling,  pat 
joar  arm  round  me — tight.     I  will  be  brave ;  I'll  tell  all/ 

He  sobbed  so  that  it  was  Bome  time  before  they  could  make  out 
bis  story.  It  came  to  this.  Captain  Melville  had  given  him  a 
Ctttridge  to  make  a  devil,  but  said  that  it  had  missed  fire.  The 
boy,  thinking  that  it  would  not  serve  his  pm^ose,  and  eager  for  the 
aposi  he  bad  in  view,  slyly  changed  that  cartridge  for  one  out  of  the 
keeper^s  hag,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket.  But  after  luncheon  Cap- 
tain  Melville  had  told  him  that  he  must  return  what  he,  the  Captain , 
had  given  him,  because  the  Marquis  was  making  a  fuss  (so  the  Red 
liaoGer  put  it)  about  the  number  of  his  shots.  Willie,  without 
dnamiug  of  the  consequences,  reluctantly  gave  up  his  ill-gotten 
pRae»  and  the  next  moment  they  met  Lord  Weybridge.  *  So  you 
aee,  papa»  he  thought  it  was  the  bad  one,  and — and  it  went  off/ 
sobbed  poor  Willie. 

A  fuller  explanation  was  given  by  the  Red  Lancer  when  he  re- 
gained his  senses.  *  His  lordship  had  doubted  my  word  about  the 
miss- fire,  and  when  I  got  w^hat  I  had  every  reason  to  think  was  the 
oartridge  back  from  Willie,  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  bade  him  judge 
Car  himself.  He  tossed  it  from  him  contemptuously,  and  said  it 
Itad  never  been  in  a  gun.  And  indeed  it  had  not ;  but  I  had  tried 
what  I  thought  was  it  half-a-dozen  times,  and  always  with  the  same 
fesolt,  80  that  I  did  not  examine  it  then.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
tzied  it  repeatedly,  and  asked  if  I  should  do  so  again.  There  are 
gaaaons  why  I  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  I  wished  to 
convince  him.  He  replied,  '*Any  man  who  says  that  is  a  miss-fire 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  — .**  I  could  not  stand  this.  I  said  the  words 
that  have  been  repeated,  ".4^  you  will  have  It — thn-e !''  expecting 
te  hear  the  dull  click  of  the  haoimer  as  before  ;  and  so  confident  it 
would  be  so,  that  I  did  not  notice  that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was 
towards  him.  I  held  it  at  my  hip  and  puEed  the  trigger.  You 
know  the  rest/ 

*  But  the  telegram  T 

'Another  mistake.  When  I  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  my 
colonel  grumbled  ;  I  had  had  so  much,  and  there  was  to  be  an  in- 
spection in  a  few  days.  I  suggested  that  when  the  day  was  fixed 
be  could  telegraph  for  me,  and  I  would  join.  Well,  I  thought  that 
message  was  my  summons,  and  I  wanted  to  shoot,  because — well, 
no  matter  now/ 

*  You  wanted  to  win  Fanny's  cap  ?* 

'  I  did.  A  man  does  not  like  to  be  sneered  at  about  a  thing  ho 
doesu't  do  badly.  If  the  message  had  been  what  I  expected,  audi 
liad  read  it,  I  was  bound  to  go.  So  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  unopened^ 
and  only  knew  the  truth  when  we  came  home/ 

*  If  you  had  only  told  us/ 

*  Told  you  !   Put  yourself  in  my  place.     For  aught  I  knew  I  had 

Bmccki>  SjsBixSf  Vol.  X.  F.S,  Vol,  XX.  kfei. 
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jnst  killt^d  a  man,  and  just  learned  that  my  brother  was  dying, 
had  not  used  me  well,  but  he  was  my  brother,  and  he  repented 
the  last.  Do  you  expect  that  a  man,  stunned  as  I  was,  could  reu 
and  think  what  to  do?  If  my  life  had  depended  upon  it,  I  c< 
not  have  said  a  word  when  your  sister  appealed  to  me  in  the  p 
As  soon  as  I  closed  my  brother*s  eyes  I  started  to  come  hack, 
I  would  have  come  hack,  but  I  was  struck  down  on  the  way*  T 
thought  I  was  tlrunk  on  the  platform  of  the  junction — I  was  m 
Bouchier,  mad!' 

So  every  one  was  satisfied  except  the  noble  Marquis,  who  ] 
sisted  in  his  own  vGrsion  :  Willie  was  a  little  har,  the  Ked  Lano 
illnesfl  was  all  a  sham.  H©  so  disgusted  his  hosts,  tliat  as  soo! 
he  was  well  enough  to  move,  he  received  a  hint  to  do  so.  ¥ 
Lady  Fanny,  who  had  never  swerved  in  her  belief  of  MeU 
nocence,  he  was  furious. 

*  I  sopposD,  now  the  fellow's  got  some  money,  yon  want  to'1 
me  over  and  marry  him/  he  burst  out  one  day.  Lady  Fannj 
plied,  with  great  dignity,  that  her  brother  would  answer  that  q 
tion ;  and  he  did  so  with  this  result.  The  Marquis  of  WeyW 
was  left  free  to  bestow  his  noble  hand  upon  some  other  fair  one* 
Red  Lancer  went  to  church  on  a  week-day  for  the  first  time  in 
Ufe,  and  came  out  again  with  a  lady,  who  looked  very  happy,  on 
arm,  and  bore  the  strongest  possible  resemblance  to  Lady  Fi 
{bom  Clanvyse), 

Some  days  before  this  event  the  following  conversation  \ 
place  : 

'  Do  you  know,  D'Arcy,  that  you  were  a  big  goose  ?* 

*  Admitted,  lady  mine,  but  what  for  T 

*  To  ran  away  from  me  m  you  did.* 

*  I  could  not  have  married  you,  Fan ;  I  had  almost  e 
my  pay/ 

'Well?' 

*  And  I  was  in  debt.* 

*  Well,  we  could  have  waited.' 
'  You  irouhl  have  waited.* 

*  A  hfetime — I  loved  you/ 
And,  strange  to  say,  though  there  was  no  conservator^ 

music  and  no  fountain  and  no  scent  of  flowers  to  bewitch  tl 
his  arm  got  round  her,  the  fair  head  drooped  upon  his  shoulder, 
the  four  lips  met,  as  they  had  met  before,  only  for  just  one  moi 
longer. 
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is  sonietliing  very  pleasant  and  refreshmg  in  taking  up  an 
oM  Uxk  of  travels.  Ooe  doesn't  lay  oneself  out  for  a  sort  of  iutel- 
'  ktnal  wrestling-iDatch,  prepared  to  deal  mth  stiff  physical  ethno- 
Llogjcai  and  philological  problems,  as  wlien  one  attacks  a  scientific 
[toiiBUer*8  book  at  the  present  day.  On  the  contrary,  we  expect  to 
I  pleasantly  entertained  and  amused,  as  in  the  company  of  an  old- 
'Wrioned  gossiping  man  of  tlio  world,  hoping  to  catch  some  ghmpses 
rfihe  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  parts  lang  syne,  but  not  look- 
0^  to  acquire  much  exact  knowledge  thereby. 

Snch  a  restful  book  is  that  of  John  Bell  of  Anterraony  in  Scot- 
Iind,  entitled  TraveU  from  St,  Petersburg  in  Rmsia  to  divers parta 
of  Ash,  printed  for  tho  author  at  Glasgow  by  Robert  and  Andrew 
Foolis,  printers  to  the  University,  1763.  It  is  published  by  sub- 
ioription,  and  among  its  subscribers— some  five  hundred  noblemen 
sod  gentlemen,  more  or  less  distinguished—are  numbered  Alexan- 
der Boswcll  of  Aucbinlech,  the  father,  we  suppose,  of  the  biographer 
of  Johnson,  and  the  ever-illustrious  Adam  Smith,  But  the  diary  and 
Botes  from  which  the  book  is  compiled  are  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

In  good  Queen  Anne*s  days,  that  is,  in  the  year  1714,  the  last 
of  her  reign  and  life,  this  John  Bell,  a  Scotchman  of  some  little 
patrimony  and  good  parts,  who  had  employed  some  of  his  time  in 
medical  studies,  and  whose  mind  had  since  early  youth  been  bent 
on  Eastern  travel,  embarked  at  London  for  St.  Petersbm-g  on  board 
the  good  ship  Prosperity  of  Ramsgate.  The  great  city  of  the  North 
had  then  but  recently  risen  from  the  marshes  of  the  Neva  at  the 
bidding  of  Tsar  Peter.  Five  years  before,  Pultowa  had  been  fought, 
the  great  battle  that  secured  the  supremacy  of  Russia  in  the  North, 
ttid  for  the  first  time  rendered  her  course  of  progi-ess  secure.  Bat 
flioee  then  Peter  had  passed  under  the  Caudiue  forlis  on  the  banks 
of  ihe  Pruth,  owing  his  safety  and  the  preservation  of  his  army  to 
the  clemency  of  the  Turks ;  and  had  learned  a  lesson  of  caution  and 
humility.  He  had  found  that  his  true  destiny  was  not,  as  a  eon* 
qncring  general,  like  Alexander  of  Macedou,  to  found  an  Eastern 
empire,  as  it  were,  at  a  bound,  but  by  policy  and  prudence  and  in- 
eeawmt  labour  to  push  forward  little  by  little  the  great  destinies  of 
loB  empire.  He  was  now  busied  in  increasing  and  embellishing  St. 
Petereborg,  in  strengthening  his  army  and  navy,  and  in  feeling  the 
pukes  of  his  Asiatic  neighbours  by  means  of  envoys  and  negotiators. 
At  that  time  tho  Tsar's  chief  physician  \7aa  one  Bt.  kte^^'^L^ 
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whom  we  may  certainly  affirm,  notwithstandmg  the  tmfamiliar  sp 
ingof  his  oame,  to  he  of  good  Scotch  blood.  To  this  physician] 
Bell  bad  recommendatory  letters  from  some  people  of  worth,  1 
doctor  exerted  himself  to  gratify  the  desire  of  his  countryman 
travel,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  an  appointment  as  gentleJl 
in  medical  attendance  on  an  embassy  from  his  Czarish  majesty 
the  Sophy  of  Persia,  then  prepaiing  to  set  oat  for  Ispahan,  Art6( 
Petrovich  Valensky,  Captain  of  the  Goards,  being  the  deaigott 
envoy. 

At  this  time,  when  Asiatic  affairs  are  exciting  some  inters 
and  we  are  actually  expecting  the  arrival  on  our  own  stores  of 
reigning  Shah,  we  may  occupy  half- an- hour  usefully  and  pleaaaij 
in  accompanying  Mr.  Bell  upon  his  journey,  and  taking  a  few  no 
of  what  he  sees  and  describes. 

Our  travellers  leave  St*  Petersburg  on  the  15th  June  17' 
Moscow  being  their  first  point  of  destination ;  they  are  on  hoi 
back,  and  wagons  accompany  them  containing  the  baggage*  Tl 
find  the  country  adjacent  to  the  new  city  covered  with  woods,  *  0 
sis  ting  of  various  kinds  of  pines,  birch,  alder,  aspiiie,  and  other  tr 
natural  to  the  northern  climates.'  These  woods  are  stored  v$ 
game  ;  such  as  hares,  which  are  white  as  snow  in  winter  and  U 
hrorni  in  summer,  wild  deer,  hears,  and  wolves.  There  are  ei 
about  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  from  which  the  Neva  issues.  Ther€ 
great  variety  of  wild  fowl.  The  nrhaan,  black,  with  beautiful  1 
streaks  about  its  head  and  eyes,  the  cock  about  the  size  of  a  turki 
the  ben  less,  and  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  heathcock,  a  kind  of  p 
tridge  that  perches  on  trees  and  feeds  on  fir-tops  and  cranherri< 
the  *  tamachan,  well  known  in  Scotland' — all  these  birds  are  hera 
plenty.     Snipe  and  woodcock  breed  here,  says  our  author. 

Skirting  Lake  Ladoga,  they  make  their  way  to  the  river  Yolfe 
which  connects  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Hmen,  and  here  they  take  b 
and  make  their  way  mth  oar  and  sail  to  Novgorod  the  Great.  Hel 
they  sail  along  Lake  Ilnien,  and  up  the  wide  and  sluggish  ri 
Msta  to  Bronuitzi,  where  they  discharge  their  boats  and  take  ho 
once  more  ;  and  travel  across  country  to  Twer,  where  they  re4 
the  noble  far- stretching  Volga.  From  this  point  there  is  unini 
rapted  navigation  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  the  river  here  makd 
great  bend  to  the  north-east,  and  in  this  elbow  is  situated  MoaC4 
on  the  river  Moskva,  which,  after  making  a  junction  with  the  riJ 
Oka,  eventually  falls  into  the  Volga  far  to  the  eastward.  Oar  I 
vellei*s,  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  at  Moscow  for  their  k 
toilsome  journey,  continue  their  progress  by  land  to  the  andent  ci 
tal  of  Russia, 

Moscow  at  that  date,  1715,  was  'fortified  with  a  strong  br 
wall  called  BeHgorod,  having  embrasures  and  a  ditch;  within  thifl 
fl£2o£Ler  wall  called  Kitaygorod;  this  last  encloses  what  is  cal 
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tleCrimliii/  But  the  former  names,  we  beg  to  inform  om-  travellers, 

iremtiier  applicable  to  tbe  districts  enclosed  by  the  wuils  than  to 

ilu}  laUs  themselves;  Oorod  meaoing  *  towu/ aod  Byt-lai  Gorod 

J  white  town.'     Beyond  the  brick  waJls  was  an  earthern  one  of 

i  GUtun^ference. 

Here,  if  we  can  credit  our  author,  and  the  only  point  of  doubt 
idsaB  from  the  book  having  been  compiled  so  long  after  the  notes 
were  taken,  that  it  is  possible  he  may  have  incorrectly  filled  in  cer- 
tain details  from  memory,  we  may  set  at  rest  the  controversy  as  to 
wbther  the  great  bel  of  Moscow  was  actually  ever  hung*  Mr.  BeU 
is  distinct  on  this  point.     At  the  time  of  his  visit  the  beU  was  still 
^  in  its  tower.     '  Here  also  stands  a  loH^y  tower  wherein  is 
[Mg  the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  called  Ivan  Veleke,  weighing 
I  iboiit  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

Leaving  Moscow  on  the  21fit  August,  the  embassy  embarked  on 
4e  river  Moskva,  and  fell  doT^Ti  the  river  to  Nishni  Novgorod,  '  a 
pni  town  defended  by  a  castle/  Here  they  enter  the  Volga,  and 
I  iftj  nearly  wrecked  on  the  same  night,  25th  October,  by  floating  ice. 
Hey  sail  down  the  river  to  Kasan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
awne  name,  where  this  leisurely  embassy  determines  to  winter. 

Kasan  was  anciently  a  great  Tatar  town,  and  was  captured  by 

hke  Tsar  Ivan  VasiEevich  in  the  year  1562.     A  part  of  the  town 

|ii8  at  the  time  of  Bell's  visit  occupied  by  Tatar  Mahometans,  and 

1 80  to  this  day.     Here  BeE  meets  with  an  Englishman  ;   *  He  was 

'  trade  a  carpenter,  and  had  been  in  the  Eussian  service ;  but 

suspected  of  deserting,  he  was  condemned  to  banishment  to 

[Uiia country  for  a  certain  time;  and  notwithstanding  that  was  elapsed, 

[fliepoor  man,  deprived  of  all  means  of  assertiog  his  liberty »  remained 

JBlill  in  the  same  situation.     He  bought  a  Tzeremish  ^ife  from  her 

her  for  six  roubles,  about  thirty  shillings  sterling.     He  brought 

^f  to  visit  mo.     She  was  a  woman  of  a  cheerful  and  open  counten- 

4nce,  and  dressed  in  the  manner  of  her  country/     We  also  make 

^  acquaintance  here  of  two  Swedish  generals,  Hamilton  and  Rosen, 

'^ho  are  prisoners  of  war,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  but 

J'^hose  captivity  is  made  as  little  irksome  as  possible,  as  they  are 

^vited  to  all  poblic  diversions,  and  live  easily  at  the  governor*8 

^ipense.     A  little  incident  occurs  here  which  gives  us  a  formidable 

opinion  of  the  rigour  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  makes  us  hope  that 

*^y  possible  rapprochement  of  the  English  and  Oriental  Churches 

^y  not  introduce  such  hard  discipline  among  as  : 

'  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Gazanka  stands  a  monastery  very  plea- 
^nUy  situated.  I  accompanied  our  iuterpreter  to  visit  the  abbot, 
^ho  received  us  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  He  would  not,  however, 
give  the  interpreter  his  blessing,  nor  admit  him  into  the  church 
during  divine  service,  unless  he  pnlled  off*  his  wig.  He,  professing 
^  communion  of  the  Greek  Church,  expostulated  a  little  with  the 
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priest,  telling  Mm  that  their  learned  bishops  at  Mosco  made  no  a 
Bcmples,  The  ahhot  rephcd,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  nikf 
discipline  to  allow  any  man  to  enter  the  church  with  his  head 
vered,* 

Kasan  was  at  that  timo  noted  for  a  considerable  manufactor 
Hussian  leather^  which  was  exported  to  Leghorn  and  other  parti 
Eui'ope,  The  Russians  originally  acquired  the  art  of  this  manu 
ture  from  the  Tatars,  but  have  carried  it  away  to  other  parts,  E 
now  the  Russian  boots  made  at  Torjok  are  called  *  Kasan  boots. 

Mr.  Bell  explains^ — an  explanation  which  still  holds  good — 
the  peculiar  smell  of  Russian  leather  is  due  to  its  being  dressed  "^ 
a  Idnd  of  tar  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree.  This  1 
of  Russian  smell  seems  all-pervading,  and  the  writer  well  remem 
that  in  the  Crimea  the  approach  of  Russian  soldiers,  ifthe^indi 
favourable,  could  bo  detected  for  a  distance  of  some  hundred 
yards  by  the  nose,  so  strong  is  this  peculiar  flavour.  No  doubt 
when  used  as  fuel  the  birch  impmts  the  same  aroma  to  its  smol 

They  took  leave  of  Kasan  on  the  4th  June  ;  but  the  Volga 
still  so  swollen,  that  one  of  theu-  boats  was  driven  by  the  currei 
night  into  the  woods  and  wrecked  between  tw^o  trees,  the  crew 
ing  themselves  by  clambering  up  the  trees.  It  is  satisfactory  to  le 
however,  that  the  consequence  of  this  novel  description  of  shipw 
*  was  not  so  fatal  as  the  circumstances  were  alarming,  for  the  v< 
was  got  ofl*  next  day  with  inconsiderable  damage/ 

At  Samara,  situated  at  the  eastern  angle  of  a  great  bend  ol 
Yolga,  they  witness  an  encampment  of  predator^^  Tatai's,  to  then 
ber  of  two  or  three  thousand,  who  are  on  a  marauding  oxcun 
They  have  no  artillery,  and  are  therefore  innocuous  to  the  garri 
who,  however,  durst  not  attack  them. 

They  witness  a  great  horse-market  at  Saratof,  held  by  the 
muck  Tatars,  to  which  buyers  come  from  various  parts  of  Rass 

On  the  13th  July  their  voyage  down  the  Volga  terminate 
Astrachan,  known  to  ns  chiefly  in  connection  with  that  wooUy 
of  fm-  much  used  as  a  border  to  cuifs  and  other  garments.  A 
this  fur  our  author  says  : 

•  Before  I  leave  Astrachan  it  may  be  proper  to  rectify  a  mist 
opinion,  which  I  have  observed  fi*equently  to  occur  io  grave  Ge] 
authors,  who,  in  treating  of  the  remarkable  things  of  this  con 
relate  that  there  grows  in  this  desert,  or  stepp,  adjoining  to  A 
chan,  in  some  plenty,  a  certain  shrub  or  plant,  called  in  the  Ru 
language  Tartarskey  varashka^  i.e.  Tartarian  lamb,  with  the  ak 
which  the  caps  of  the  Armenians,  Persians,  Tartars,  vtc,  are  fa 
they  also  write  that  this  Tartarskey  varashka  partakes  of  anim 
well  as  vegetative  life  ;  that  it  eats  up  and  devours  all  the  | 
and  weeds  within  its  reach.  Though  it  may  be  thought  tba 
♦  Ennan's  Siheriaf  vol,  L  p.  82. 
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80  very  absurd  could  find  no  credit  with  people  of  tlie  mean- 
itiire  of  tinderBtanJing,  yet  I  have  conversed  with  some  who  have 
9tmei  much  LDcllned  to  beUevB  it*  So  very  prevalent  is  the  pro- 
ipons  and  absurd  with  somo  part  of  mankind.'  (Sea  note  on  tho 
iamb  plant  at  end.) 

*    ^Ib  search  of  this  wonderful  phmt  I  walked  many  a  mile/  with 

lie  satisfactory  negative  result  of  not  finding  any.    Our  author  sub- 

lefiently  explaiuB  that  the  best  of  these  fors  are  brought  *  from 

Bwharia,  Chiva,  and  the  countries  adjacent/  and  consist,  in  reality, 

of  titt}  skins  of  lambs  which  are  killed  when  still  in  a  foetal  state. 

From  Astrachan  the   embasBy  sails  in  ^we  Teasels  down  the 

>ian,  and  lands  after  a  voyage  of  three  weeks  at  '  Niezahbat,  a 

lying  about  two  days'  journey  east  from  Derbend/     Here  the 

of  the  embassy  loses  himsell'  in  the  woods,  and  spends  the 

among  the  branches  of  a  tree*     So  fearful  were  the  sounds  of 

forest,  that  when  found  next  day  and  brought  into  the  tents  hia 

id  was  wanderingi  and  he  could  only  talk  of  the  temble  sounds 

haunted  him.   Numbers  of  people,  he  persisted,  had  smTounded 

lis  tree,  all  talking  together  in  diHerent  languages,  and  he  could 

i  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was  only  the  jackalla  he  had  heard, 

unfortunate  secretary  never  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind  after 

rrora  of  that  night,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  the  malaria  of 

py  forest,  and  he  tlied  two  months  afterwards. 

After  waiting  some  time  at  this  place  for  an  escoii  and  baggage 

•aimals,  and  suifering  much  from  malaria,  a  maynmuder  or  conductor 

wrived  with  a  guard  of  Persian  soldiers  and  a  supply  of  transport, 

iiid  the  embassy  Ic^ve  the  pestiferous  place  mth  a  great  deal  of 

pleasure* 

Oar  author  notes  that  at  Backu,  two  days*  journey  eastward  from 
Niczabbat,  are  many  fountains  of  naphtha,  a  sort  of  petroleum. 
'  The  Persians  burn  it  in  their  lamps ;  no  rain  can  extinguish  it ; 
^^i  the  smell  is  disagreeable/  Nor  has  the  course  of  time  improved 
it  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Bell. 

The  practice  of  Eastern  nations  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
ambassadors,  a  practice  taken  advantage  of  by  the  penurious  Tsar 
*»ith  some  rapacity,  was  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  envoy *3  progress 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  potentate  whose  guest  he  was  considered 
to  be.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  squabbling  between  the 
^nvoy  and  his  stafl'  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  received  from 
le  Shah ;  and  the  ambassador  himself  is  dissatisfied,  and  remon- 
tes  with  the  Persian  government  as  to  the  smaUnoss  of  his  money 
«illowance,  which  is  finally  fixed  at  about  30L  a  day.  As  one  may 
expect  in  80  despotically  governed  a  countrv%  the  central  authorities 
ibeire  to  cast  as  much  as  possible  of  the  costs  and  charges  of  enter- 
g  the  embassy  on  the  population  through  which  they  pass. 
^  oonseqaencej  this  peaceful  embassy  occasions  as  much  coustema- 
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tioo  in  its  progress  as  would  an  invading  army.  At  its  approa.<*li 
the  Tillagers  abandon  their  dwelliDgs,  and  iy  for  safety  to  the  woo^s 
or  mountains.  The  ambassador  and  his  suite  make  themselves  at 
home  in  the  empty  houses^  and  no  doubt  the  officers  in  charge  of  tie 
cortege  take  care  to  utilise  any  supplies  they  may  find  npon  the  sp>ot. 

In  fomieen  days  from  their  leaving  the  coast  they  reached  Slne- 
makha/  where  they  are  received  in  state  by  the  kalentar  or  ruleir^  of 
the  city,  whether  the  son  of  a  king  or  no  does  not  appear.  A  ho^^zise 
is  allotted  to  the  embassy,  and  they  settle  down  for  a  while.  Hl^re 
onr  traveller  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Peter  Ricard,  in  cc^m- 
pany  with  one  Monsieur  Bom-gard,  a  French  merchant-  The  forr—mier 
has  a  small  flock  of  Christian  Armenians,  whom  he  has  convec— ted 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  commnnion,  for  he  cannot  venl^^^iire 
to  make  proselytes  among  the  faithful.  The  city  is  describei  as 
large  but  meanly  built,  the  streets  irregular  and  narrow ;  it  sta-^aods 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU,  and  rises  toward  the  top  in  the  form  ol^  ati 
amphitheatre.  '  Above  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  sta^ands 
an  high  edifice,  having  many  windows  and  a  gallery,  in  which  ev^jy 
day,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  son,  is  held  a  kind  of  concerfc-  of 
music  composed  of  long  trumpets,  large  drums,  and  hautboys,  whiJch 
make  a  dreadful  sound.  It  is  reputed  that  this  custom  is  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.' 

In  Bell's  time  there  was  a  considerable  traffic  here  in  raw  ^ilk 
and  cotton,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  sold  to  the  English  ^uii 
Dutch  factories  at  Ispahan,  and  sent  to  Aleppo.   *  The  country  ab^^^* 
Shamachy,  besides  many  kinds  of  frnits,  produces  plenty  of  wh^*t» 
barley,  and  very  fine  grapes,  from  which  the  Christians  make  y'^H 
good  wine ;  they  keep  it  in  great  jars,  resembling  the  Florence  oiloa^  ^^» 
which  they  deposit  underground  in  their  gardens,  covering  tt  ^^ 
above  with  a  thin  stone,  neatly  pasted  about  the  edges,  for  the  bet^  ^^ 
preservation  of  the  liquor.     When  they  give  an  entertainment,  tfer^' 
spread  carpets  round  the  jar,  which  is  generally  placed  in  a  sha^^*^*^* 
and  on  these  the  gciests  are  seated.'  ^^ 

Has  not  this  a  very  agreeable  Arabian-Nights  kind  of  flavou^^-^^  \ 

After  staying  for  two  months  at  Shemakha,  with  one  htmdr'"'^^^. 
and  sixty  camels  and  near  two  hundred  horses  and  mules,  they  ta  -^^T -. 
their  departure  for  Ispahan.    They  cross  the  river  Kin-a,  on  a  brid^-^^^^^ 
of  boats,  just  below  its  confluence  vnth  the  Araxis ;  then  they  con:::^^*' 
into  a  country  that  is  under  the  dominion  of  Persia  to  this  day. 

In  crossing  a  desert  plain  of  Knrdistan  they  meet  with  son*:^^^ 
Persian  sportsmen.     *  They  had  several  greyhounds,  and  a  coup^':Z^? 
of  large  hawks  which  were  trained  to  fly  at  antelopes ;  the  hawl^ 
cannot,  indeed,  hold  so  strong  a  creature  as  an  antelope,  but  thi^^ 
fly  about  its  head,  and  thereby  retard  its  velocity  till  the  greyhoun^^ 
or  horsemen  overtake  it.* 
•  Kow  Iwlonging  to  Russia ;  at  that  lime  imder  the  oominal  suzerainty  of  Persi  ^ 
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the  way  they  advance  they  spread  terror  before  them.     At 
town  called  Aggor  *  the  kalentar  ordered  the  citizens  to  arm 
id  oppose  our  entry ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
coadactor,  he  persisted  nnalterahle  in  his  purpose.*    At  another 
the  inhabitants  barricaded  the  entries,  and  refused  the  em- 
admittance,     *I  must  confess/  says  Bell,  'I  could  scarce 
these  people  for  their  behayiour,  because,  had  we  been  ad- 
mitted, the  inhabitants  must  all  have  left  their  own  houses ;  and 
'hm  could  a  parcel  of  poor  women  and  children  have  found  shelter 
such  extremity  of  cold  ?' 

By  and  by  they  come  to  Tamis,  a  city  still  retaining  traces  of 
lis  former  magnificence ;  particularly  an  old  temple  converted  into 
a  inos({tie,  now  neglected  and  minouB.     The  roof  is  supported  by 
many  stately  pillars  of  porphyry,  almost  entire,  some  whereof  are  of 
gt^enish  colonr,  with  other  colours  and  veins  of  gold  interspersed, 
is  in  BelFs  time  a  poor  mean  place,  chiefly  built  of  adobe-     The 
itants  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  raw  silk,  and 
carpets  and  silk  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Leaving  Tanris,  they  advance  with  diflScuJty,  owing  to  the  snow. 
On  reaching  a  village  called  Karakhina,  they  are  met  by  an  Arme- 
^^  priest,  attended  by  a  company  of  country  people^  who  come  to 
►me  them  as  fellow  Christians.   *  One  of  them  carried  a  painted 
X,  raised  on  a  long  pole  ;  others  played  on  flutes  and  hautboys, 
^d  other  musical  instruments  ;  to  which  one  or  two  persona  kept 
^^e,  by  beating  two  thin  brassplates  against  each  other ;  and  many 
"f  them  sung  hymns  and  psalms.* 

At  another  village  they  reclaim  a  Kussian  who  had  been  sold  as 
*  slave  to  a  Persian  master  by  the  Tatars. 

Coming  to  Koom,  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  mosque  con- 

rjjjiiling  the  tomb  of '  Fathima,  the  granddaughter  to  the  prophet.' 

^%  monument  was  encompassed  *  with  a  grate-work  of  pure  silver, 

y^ty  Taluable-'     Koom  was  then  celebrated  for  sword  and  poniard 

*^Ude8. 

From  Koom  they  travel  to  KashaJi,  a  large  and  populous  city, 
^t-tiated  in  a  fertOo  plain, 

^  Between  Kashan  and  Ispahan  they  fall  in  with  a  dreadful  spider, 
Ci^Ued  the  steUio  or  tarantula,  and  by  the  Persians  inkureck ;  it  is 
?*  Bhiipe  and  size  somewhat  like  a  large  spider,  but  overgrown  with 
^^ir,  I  was  informed,'  says  Mr,  Bell,  '  that  it  neither  stings  nor 
^*^s,  but  drops  its  venom  upon  the  skin,  which  is  of  such  a  nature 
***^t  it  immediately  penetrates  into  the  body,  and  causes  dreadful 
^yHiptoms ;  such  as  giddiness  of  the  head,  a  violent  pain  in  the  stomach, 
^^d  a  lethargic  stapefaction.  The  remedy,  as  in  the  former  case  of 
^tie  scorpion,  is  the  application  of  the  same  animal,  when  hniised, 
^^  the  part,  by  which  the  poison  is  extracted.  They  also  make  the 
Patient  drink  abundance  of  sweet  milk  ;  after  which  he  ia  i^ut  in  ft. 
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kind  of  tray,  suspended  by  ropes  fixed  in  the  four  corners;  it  i 
roond  till  the  ropes  are  twisted  hard  together,  and  when  let  go  at 
once  the  uBtwining  causes  the  basket  to  turn  round  with  a  qui^m 
motion,  which  has  the  effect  of  an  emetic*  % 

Arrived  within  a  day* a  journey  of  Ispiihan,  they  halt  to  prepam 
for  their  public  entry.    And  next  day  they  reach  the  bourne  of  the 
toilsome  march,  and  proceed  into  the  city  in  all  the  pride  and  pa 
at  their  command.  A  kettledrum  and  four  trumpets,  *  two  hey-du 
in  Hungarian  habits,  and  other  marks  of  pomp  and  splendour,  beii 
then  displayed.    All  the  streets  are  crowded  with  spectators,  and  t 
Sophy  himself  is  suspected  to  have  gratified  his  royal  curiosity  1 
peeping  out  of  a  window  concealed  behind  his  ladies. 

The  embassy  is  housed  in  a  noble  palace  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  with  a  garden,  three  courts,  and  apartments  sufficient  for  i 
ambassador  and  all  his  retinue. 

Our  author  describes  Ispahan  as  an  extensive  city;  its  streets  I 
are  mostly  narrow  and  iiTegular,  except  one  *  noble  street,  vciy  broaij 
and  straight,  which  leads  to  a  stately  stone  bridge  over  the  liverj 
Schendervo,  which  mns  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs/    This  I 
bridge  far  exceeded  in  magnificence  anything  of  the  kind  om'  travctoj 
ever  saw  before.     *  It  is  broad  enough  for  a  horseman  and  two  ca^  j 
riages  to  pass  abreast,'  he  marks  in  wonder,  'and  has  gaUeries  on  I 
either  side,  which  are  covered  for  the  cbnvenienoe  of  people  on  foot,  j 
and  watchmen  are  stationed  at  each  cud  to  prevent  disorder.'    *  There 
are  few  houses  in  the  city  which  have  not  cisterns  of  water  conveyed 
in  pipes  from  the  river.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  have  theur  booflW  I 
apart,  surrounded  with  gardens,  so  that  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  ] 
a  city  in  the  forest,  and  affords  a  very  agreeable  prospect.*    At  certain 
distances  there  are  fountains  of  water  that  [day  continually,  round  | 
w*hich  arc  spread  carpets ;  and  thither  the  Persians  resort  to  drink 
coffee,  smoke  tobacco,  and  hear  news,     *  The  houses  are  gewsnSf  j 
built  with  bricks  hardened  by  the  sun,  the  roofs  are  flat  and  covert  1 
with  a  terrace ;  they  make  but  a  mean  appearance  from  the  sirefltj 
though  within  they  are  neat  and  clean,  and  very  convenient  for  the  i 
Persian  manner  of  life.* 

The  first  audience  of  the  ambassador  is  arranged  with 
magnificence.  The  embassy  parade  with  their  kettledrum  ^^ 
trumpets  and  other  paraphernalia,  mounted  on  horses  furnished  by 
the  Shah,  the  saddles  and  bridles  ornamented  with  gold  and  silTd?* 
At  the  gate  of  the  palace  they  dismount,  for  none  are  permitt^  ^ 
enter  on  horseback  except  the  Shah  himself.  Passing  through  «b 
inner  court,  they  come  to  an  arched  gate,  surrounded  with  bencM 
and  spread  with  carpets ;  there  they  must  sit  till  the  Shah  is  relJij 
to  receive  them ;  and  they  wait  for  two  hours,  during  which  all  ^ 
ministers  of  state  and  officers  of  the  household  pass  them  in  gW*^  | 
splendour;  then  a  large  elephant,  then  two  large  lions. 
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E%mg  passed  through  this  ordeal,  it  is  intimated  to  the  ambas- 
the  Shah  is  waiting  to  receive  him. 
enter  a  spacious  garden,  wherein  are  twenty  horses  stand- 
in  a  row,  richly  caparisoned  in  gold  and  silver,  their  trappings 
with  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  precious  stones.  The 
tethered  to  a  cord,  which  is  tied  to  a  stake  of  gold  at  each 
a  golden  mallet  lies  by  the  side  of  each  golden  stake.  Their 
feet  are  hobbled  with  chains  of  gold.  At  each  end  of  the  row 
golden  bowl  fall  of  water.  Then  they  pass  two  lions  chained 
ground,  each  with  a  golden  basin  before  him*  Behind  the  liona 
the  elephant,  with  his  riJer  on  his  back.  As  the  ambassador 
hes,  the  lions  crouch  and  the  elephant  bends  his  fore-knee, 
oming  to  the  left,  they  see  the  hall  of  audience,  which  stands 
middle  of  the  garden,  contiguous  to  the  seraglio  on  one  side, 
m  om  the  other.  Before  the  entrance  is  a  large  fonntoin,  the 
of  which  is  filled  with  flowers. 
At  tiie  stair  of  the  haO  the  ambassador  and  six  of  his  retinue 
e  allowed  to  proceed.  They  must  pot  off  theii^  slippei^s,  and 
barefooted  the  eight  marble  steps  which  run  the  whole  length 
hall.  An  awning  shades  the  stairs  and  the  whole  interior  of 
^tall.  The  ceiling  is  arched  and  set  with  mirrors,  which  descend 
lithin  three  feet  of  the  floor,  where  they  are  replaced  by  a  wains- 
Kg  of  rich  silken  cari)ets,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  In 
middle  of  the  haU  arc  two  foimtains  spouting  water,  which,  fall- 
ipon  roses  and  other  fragrant  flowers,  diffuses  a  pleasing  perfume* 

Ee  farther  end  is  a  semicircle,  where  sits  the  Shah,  attended  by 
y  eunuchs ;  one  carries  his  sabre,  another  his  bow,  a  third  the 
iTcr  with  arrows,  a  fourth  the  golden  cahanne  or  tobacco-pipe. 
At  the  entry  of  the  ambassador  the  fountains  began  to  play  at 
full  height,  so  that  the  water  fell  into  the  basin  like  a  thick 
and  a  mist  as  a  veil  was  interposed  between  the  infidel  and 
King  of  Kings*  Nothing  could  be  clearly  distinguished  for 
time,  and  the  Shah  himself  appeiu'ed  as  in  a  fog.  Everything 
as  death.  Tho  master  of  the  ceremonies  then  took  the 
or  by  the  arm,  and  conducted  him  within  six  yards  of  the 
me.  He,  desiring  to  advance  to  deliver  his  credentials  into  the 
^hand  of  the  Shah,  is  prevented  by  the  chief  minister,  who  receives 
■I  and  lays  them  before  the  Shah,  who  touches  them  with  his 
fat  The  ambassador  makes  a  short  speech,  the  Shah  answers 
pigh  his  minister,  and  then  the  envoy  is  conducted  to  his  seat, 
teat  it  may  be  called,  something  about  a  foot  high,  whereon  he 
tst  squat  in  a  very  undignified  position,  his  attendants  also  squat- 
behind  him.     Poor  gentlemen ! 

this  time  music  is  playing  softly,  and  the  voice  of  the  mufty 
through  the  hall,  reading,  without  intermission,  chapters  of 
oran. 
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When  the  ambassador  was  seated,  all  the  ministers  of  stai 
'sate  down  on  their  hams  ou  both  sides  of  the  hall  in  rows,  for  noi 
are  allowed  to  sit  crossed-legged  in  presence  of  the  Sophy.' 

Before  the  company  were  now  set  little  tables,  ou  which  wei 
placed  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  and  before  the  ail 
bassador  was  laid  a  golden  calianne  or  tobacco-pipe. 

The  music  continued  playing,  and  the  mufty  stiU  continued  reac 
ing ;  hut  everj^thing  else  was  very  silent*  '' 

In  the  mean  time  pure  water,  iced,  was  brought  in  golden  tasiia 
to  drink.  But  after  that  unsatisfying  refreshment,  an  hour  ekpaal 
before  the  banquet  appeared,  brought  in  by  a  number  of  servant^ 
who  carried  the  diahes  in  large  square  baskets  in  theii*  hands.       I 

The  entertainment  consisted  mostly  of  rice  boiled  with  butt«J 
fowls,  mutton,  boiled  and  roasted  lamb.  The  whole  was  served  ^ 
large  gold  or  china  dishes,  and  placed  in  the  baskets,  which  stood  dj 
a  long  cloth  spread  above  the  carpet.  According  to  the  custom  4 
the  country,  every  one  ate  with  his  fingers.  There  were  large  th^ 
cakes  of  bread  which  answered  as  napkins.  They  drink  sherb^ 
and  iced  water ;  there  was  wine  in  the  old  days,  but  the  preseil 
Shah  is  a  deTout  Mahometan.  J 

The  banquet  over,  the  audience  ended,  much,  one  would  thillK 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  ambassador  and  his  suite,  w*ho  no  dooB 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  stretching  their  legs  to  their  fm 
extent. 

As  a  sequel,  the  Shah  sends  a  present  to  the  ambassador  of 
golden  pipe  he  had  used  at  court ;  he  also  sends  twenty  large  dish* 
of  solid  gold,  filled  with  variety  of  sweetmeats.  These  dishes  wi 
left  at  the  ambassador's  lodgings  for  six  weeks  or  more,  and  tl^ 
ambassador  began  to  imagine  they  were  intended  to  he  kept,  or  hM 
been  forgotten;  but  they  wero  at  last  demanded  and  restored,  Eaa 
dish  weighed  about  thirty  pounds.  If  our  author's  statement  I 
correct,  here  was  about  20,000i.  worth  of  gold  lying  unoiMied  m 
six  weeks,  which  says  something,  at  all  events,  for  the  honesty  ^ 
the  neighbourhood. 

One  day»  soon  after  the  audience,  the  ambassador  wishes  to  g 
a  hunting,  that  he  may  see  the  country  about  Ispahan ;  hut  an  office 
of  the  court  desires  him  to  put  off  his  proposed  expedition,  as  thi 
day  the  Shah  is  about  to  visit  his  countrj'-house  in  company  wii 
his  ladies,  on  which  occasions  it  is  death  to  be  seen  near  the  platf 
where  the  court  passes.  *  A  crier  is  previously  dispatched  to  wa< 
the  inhabitants,*  who  keep  close  within  their  houses  in  fear  ari 
trembling.     This  reminds  us  also  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 

After  sundry  other  audiences,  the  Shah  seems  to  have  gro^ 
tired  of  the  expense  of  entertaining  his  guests,  and  to  have  polity! 
requested  the  ambassador  to  take  his  departure.  The  ambassadd 
was  not  over  eager  to  leave,  {e^Ung  ^rohably  like  a  schoolboy 
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j  biel  to  his  task,  bnt  after  receiving  the  Shah's  gifts  on  depariiire 
|00qM  not  in  conscience  remain  any  longer. 

On  their  return,  they  found  the  towns  through  which  they  passed 
t  infected  by  the  plague,  and  several  deaths  occurred  among  the 
nbflssador's  suite.  They  wintered  at  Shemakha,  and  arrived  at 
k,  Petersburg  on  the  30th  of  the  following  December,  after  an  ah- 
!  of  three  years. 
'  Peter,  at  all  events,  had  not  been  idle  in  the  time ;  the 
noes  of  things  were  so  changed  in  that  space ,  that  it  was  diffi* 
►  imagine  that  the  city  was  the  same  that  they  bad  left,  Peter 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  expedition.  Let  us  hope  you 
I  be  also* 


QQcb  J 
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Nf*te  on  the  Lamb  Plant.  It  may  be  interesttng  here  to  note  the  account  given 
1  modem  author  of  thia  curious  fable,  M,  Ermaii  in  Ma  Sihcrmn,  Traveh^  vol,  i, 
Soglish  editioD,  B&ys  t  '  It  appearB  to  me  quite  ccriaio  th^^t  the  story  of  the 

lytic  plant,  called  Bareness  or  lamb  plant  (formed  as  a  diminutive  from  Baran, 

|ibeep),  originated  in  some  embellished  account  of  the  cotton  plant.     Herberstein 

it£s  it  at  full  length,  and  uncbanf^edf  just  as  he  bad  heard  it ;  the  astronomer 

ppe  d'Auterocho  aftt'rwards  added  H(^me  miflconceptioQB,  which  eridently  arose 

blft  imperfect  Bcqnaintaoce  with  the  Ruseian  lao|?uage. 
Herberstelu  gives  the  statement  of  a  Ruiwsian,  in  Latin  :  *'Hehaa  seen  (in  the 

ibourhood  of  the  C&Bpian  sea)  a  ^ecd,  a  little  larger  and  rounder  than  the  i>eed 
mtioo,  from  which,  Lf  planted  in  the  etirtli,  arises  a  certain  thing  like  a  lamb, 
ptlms  in  height^  ,  ,  .  which  is  called  in  their  langnage  Borauez,  that  is,  little 

:  it  had  a  very  fine  fleece,  which  many  in  these  regions  use  to  go  round  the 
ig  of  their  head/'     The  German  edition  of  Herbersteio  (Bafiil,  15C3)  adds^ 

the  Boranea  has  a  head,  eyes,  eara,  and  all  the  limbs  like  a  sheep."     But  it 

ieoa  correctly  ^^tht  very  J^tie  Jleect^  irhivh  the  peoplts  of  that  eoHntryi  vomynonlij 

utf  of  to  pad  their  cftjts  nntkal''    This  is  the  ordinary  use  which  the  Tatar 

in  general  make  of  cotton  at  the  present  day.' 

FEEDERICK  TALBOT. 
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[There  is  a  jniperBtLtioa  unoDgst  tnanj  of  the  seafaring  people  of  England 
fairy  bells  are  lieurd  when  lover^  bixsband^  or  relative  is  returning  from  Fome 
expedition  j  but,  alas,  tUey  often  give  aa  aerial  peal  to  deceive^  as  in  the  followuig 
poem,] 

I* 

His  voice  was  sweet,  liis  words  were  fair ; 

Would  tliat  his  lovo  had  ne*er  been  spoken  ; 
Would  that  the  pole-star  heard  mj  prayer, 

In  words,  as  now,  in  anguish  broken ! 
Would  that  the  awful  Greenland  gales 

Could  drown  my  sighs  !  for  then,  0  then, 
I  sbotild  be  where  my  Alick  sails. 

And  share  tho  fate  of  daring  men. 
Would  I  were  in  that  churning  sea, 

Where  glassy  icebergs  slowly  moving, 
Might  threaten  death  to  him  and  me  ! 

But  what  is  death  w^hen  mad  with  loving  9 
0  Alick,  why  those  whispers  low, 

Those  honey'd  words,  those  soft  entreatings  ? 
For  far  away,  midst  ice  and  snow. 

Thou  wilt  forget  our  summer  meettags. 


n. 

His  voice  was  sweet,  his  words  were  fair ; 

0,  how  I  pray'd  him  ne*er  to  leave  me ! 
He  only  smoothed  my  streaming  hair ; 

Said  he,  *  My  lovo,  thy  fears  deceive  ttee  ; 
Trust  me,  my  Annie,  soon  will  come 

The  happy  days  when  peace  and  plenty 
Shall  be  the  gifts  of  ice  and  foam : 

We  cannot  wed  with  coffers  empty/ 
'  0  yes,'  I  cried^  '  IM  wed  thee  now. 

And  work  or  starve^  to  stay  thy  going !' 
He  only  kissed  my  tlirohbing  brow : 

Says  he,  *  My  love,  the  wind  is  blowing ; 
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The  soathem  breeze  creeps  up  the  lea ; 

See,  on  yon  cliff  the  pines  are  bending; 
They  point  towards  the  frozen  sea, 

Propitious  winds  and  wishes  sending/ 

ni. 

^Ah,  Alick  darling,  say  not  so; 

Thon  wrongly  read'st  the  warning  motion  : 
It  says,  **  Let  not  thy  lover  go, 

There's  death  around  the  frozen  ocean." 
Thou  hearest  how  the  curlews  scream. 

In  echo  to  the  dreadful  warning/ 
He  only  said,  *  *Tis  but  a  dream — 

I  must  away  ere  break  of  morning ; 
But  when  in  spring  thou  hear'st  the  sound 

Of  magic  bells  above  thee  riogiog, 
Know  that  the  whaler,  homeward  boimd. 

From  off  her  prow  the  spray  is  flinging/ 
His  boat  sped  o'er  the  seething  surge^ 

The  wind  flung  back  my  wild  cries — scoffing ; 
With  strong  and  cruel  pulk  they  urge 

The  craft  that  bears  him  to  the  offing« 

^ut  when  I  hear  the  eerie  chimes, 

They*Il  tell  me  that  my  lad's  returning; 
Yet  0,  the  dreary,  dreary  times, 

With  hope  so  cold  and  love  so  burning. 
The  wintry*  months  go  slowly  past, 

I  Usten  for  the  faeries'  pealing, 
I  watch  for  every  spar  and  mast, 

Away  from  home  for  ever  stealing. 
And  mother  frets,  and  father's  sad ; 

They  deem  me  daft  thus  ever  sighing ; 
0,  could  I,  as  a  sailor  lad, 

Across  the  Arctic  seas  be  flying ! 
For  then,  0  then,  tbe  scalding  tear 

That  bums  my  cheek  would  not  be  flowing ; 
For  I  should  sail  with  Ahck  dear. 

Close  to  his  heart  when  blasts  are  blowing. 

Y. 

The  maniac  windmill  whirls  its  arms, 
Like  some  weird  giant  winds  defying ; 

The  sea-birds  scream  tbeir  shrill  alarms ; 
The  day  in  streaks  of  amber*s  dying ; 
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The  waves  are  swashing  on  the  strand, 

Or  in  the  booming  caverns  roaming : 
Anon  the  tide  leaves  bare  the  sand, 

And  weedj  pools  reflect  the  gloaming. 
The  coast  in  barren,  stern,  and  sad 

As  those  dark  shores  where  he  is  roving ; 
And  yet  they  wonder  I  am  mad — 

Mad  with  the  strain  of  over-loving  ! 
But  hark  I  I  hear  the  elfin  bells  !— 

Ah,  Alick,  soon  these  arms  will  fold  thee — 
In  rippling  chime  their  music  swells. 

And  rings,  '  He  comes!'  as  Alick  told  me. 

YT, 

*  Ah,  yes,  he  comes;'  but  o'er  the  sea 

The  tempest  shrieks  in  mad  commotion ; 
The  lightning  darts  along  the  lee, 

And  melts  in  one  the  sky  and  ocean, 
Alas  !  those  tongues  of  molten  steel 

Light  up  a  wreck  on  breakers  driven, 
And  on  the  deck  pale  spectres  kneel 

And  breathe  their  last  despair  to  Heaven. 
The  while — how  strange  !- — those  fairy  bells 

Steal  softly  o'er  the  foaming  water ; 
From  out  the  din  their  music  swells, 

Like  rippling  flutes  midst  war  and  slaughter. 
But  in  the  shore  a  pale  cocpse  Hes 

With  fond  arms  round,  no  more  to  sever ; 
And  on  the  gale  this  requiem  flies, 

*  In  death  my  AUck  s  mine,  for  ever,* 

SYDNEY  WHITIKa. 
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KATE'S  ENGAGEMENT 

BT  M.  CECIL  HAY,  AUTHOR  OF  *  HIDDEN  PERILS,*  ETC. 


Chapter  L  Bound  for  Five  Years, 

June  12,  1865.  My  sister  Bachers  crisp  little  tea-cakes — Leo- 
nardos fiavoarites — ^were  done,  as  she  said,  'to  a  turn/ and  I  hovered 
over  them,  endeavouring  unobserved  to  purloin  the  nicest. 

*  If  you  and  Leonard  are  really  going  to  drive  to  Kynance  this 
evening,  Kate,'  Rachel  said,  tacitly  foiling  my  efforts,  *  we  had  bet- 
ter haye  tea  at  once.  While  I  make  it,  you  run  and  call  Leonard. 
Yon  generally  know  where  to  find  him.' 

Yes,  I  generally  know  where  to  find  him,  even  if  I  don't  happen 
— fts  I  happen  whenever  I  can — to  be  with  him.  I  know  then  that 
he  is  resting  on  the  old  stone  seat  at  the  orchard  gate,  and  I  join  him 
ts  gladly  as  I  always  join  my  dear  lame  brother.  But  then  I  forget 
to  tell  him  that  the  tea  is  ready.  I  lay  upon  his  hand  the  rose  I 
have  gathered  in  the  porch,  and  then  sit  down  beside  him.  What 
an  afternoon  it  is !  I  want  Leonard  to  talk  to  me  about  it,  but  he 
does  not,  so  I  sit  as  silent  as  himself,  though  not  so  tired  nor  so 
still.  A  lazy  blackbird,  high  in  the  larch  opposite,  is  enjoying  the 
delicious  restfulness  of  the  summer  evening.  I  can  see  his  little 
dusky  form  among  the  green-tressed  branches,  but  not  a  note  does 
lie  feel  brisk  enough  to  utter,  though  all  around  him  bird  answers 
song  to  song.  The  great  brown  bees  dive  in  and  out  of  the  golden 
bells  of  the  laburnum,  humming  busily  to  show  they  really  are  at 
work,  and  to  discomfit  the  yellow  butterfly  on  the  honeysuckle  leaves 
below,  who  will  not  be  discomfited,  but  blinks  and  spreads  his  wings 
in  the  sunshine,  and  looks  as  if  he  understood  best  the  task  of  his 
little  life — as  of  course  he  does.  My  eyes  wander  among  the  orchard 
shadows,  looking  in  vain  for  an  apple  ripe  enough  to  gather.  Then 
I  catch  sight  of  a  bunch  of  pinks  growing  on  the  w^eather-stained 
old  garden  wall,  and  I  try  to  calculate  how  soon  they  will  fringe  it 
all  round.  Before  I  have  arranged  that,  an  active  wasp  selects  my 
nose  as  an  object  of  attack,  and  I  can  only  dismiss  him  by  exertions 
which  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  weather,  and  entirely  incapacitate 
me  from  pursuing  the  problem.  My  eyes  wander  back  into  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  every  flower  in  which  I  love  so  well.  The  swift 
cloud-shadows  glide  coolingly  over  the  scarlet  flame  of  the  geraniums. 
The  old  house  throws  its  own  brown  shadow  on  the  turf,  but  its  line 
of  gabled  windows  blink  brilliantly  in  the  evening  sunshine.  There 
is  a  mellow  warmth  and  peace  and  homeliness  about  it ;  and  I  say, 
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jaat  as  if  the  old,  old  thought  has  come  to  me  then  for  the  first  tii3 
*  Leonard,  I  wonder  whether  you  and  Rachel  love  this  dear  oldhoj 
of  ours  just  quite  as  well  as  I  do.* 

Mj  brother  smiles  a  Yes  for  his  part  of  the  wonder,  and  I  ko 
he  might  answer  Yes  for  Rachel  too.  Just  as  I  think  of  her,  8 
comes  out  into  the  porch  and  calls  ua.  I  rise  at  once,  ail 
ing  back  my  answer  merrily,  and  Leonard  puts  his  arm  in  toil 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to  give  even  a  little  help  to  those  ^ 
love  !  I  often  wonder  what  I  would  not  do  to  brighten  the  life 
my  invalid  hrother,  or  add  a  single  joy  to  Rachel*s,  But  then  1 1 
ways  stop  that  thought,  because  I  have  not  been  tried,  and  1 
strength  may  not  be  deep  and  steadfast. 

How  Leonard  did  enjoy  those  cakes  [  and  Rachel  was  as  gl 
to  see  it  as  if  the  little  scene  were  new,  and  had  not  been  enactec 
hundred  times  before.  Just  as  we  were  driving  off,  amid  Hadui 
last  inetractions  to  Leonard  to  put  on  hie  waterproof  when  we  et 
at  Kynance,  papa  rode  up  among  us  on  his  beautiful  young  hori 
He  stopped  us  while  ho  gave  Leonai'd  various  orders  for  next  d| 
He  was  going  to  dine  in  HelstonCi  he  said,  and  might  not  bo  hoi 
nntil  to-morrow  night. 

*  Yon  must  be  at  the  manor  aU  the  morning/  he  said,  '  though  i 
Squire  imiy  see  about  things  himself* — Now,  Rachel,  come  and  gi 
me  a  snack  before  I  dress.  The  maids  never  get  me  what  I  li 
unless  you  manage  it.  Come.^ — Hold  your  reins  higher,  Kate. 
you  can  condescend  to  drive  such  an  animal  as  that,  drive  him  l 
spectably,* 

*  Papa  seems  to  think  we  ought  not  to  be  content  without  dri 
ing  thoroughbreds  as  he  does,  Leonard,'  I  said,  as  Brownie  walk 
sedately  out  of  the  yard. 

'Going  away  again  V  sighed  Leonard,  *  It  is  the  same  dj 
after  day.  How  I  wish  he  would  stay  at  home  more,  or  that  I  we 
more  fit  to  take  his  place  !' 

*  Never  mind,  Len,'  I  said  as  checrfuEy  as  possible,  for  wh 
was  tljti  use  of  spoiling  this  drive  for  him  ?  *The  Squire  WT)uldsoi 
get  another  agent  if  he  felt  that  papa  neglected  /*is  business,  al 
that's  more  important  than  ow  own  farm,  isn't  it?  Mr.  Keverl 
is  80  prompt  and  wise  himself,  that  wo  may  be  sure  he  would  ni 
tolerate  any  neglect  in  a  suhordinate.* 

*  He  wouldn't  approve  of  it,  of  course,*  Leonard  said ;  '  but  ll 
18  so  generous,  that  he  may  be  patient  when  he  is  not  satisfied,  an 
the  patience  must  wear  out.     IVe  often  heard  him  talk  very  scE 
ously  to  father,  and  that  has  always  done  good  ;  but  things  sooa  fl 
back  into  their  old  groove.' 

Brownie  was  trotting  now,  and  looking  as  self-satisfied  as  h 
always  does  when  he  gets  on  the  bridle- way  across  the  heath.  Ji8 
from  there  we  could  see  the  chimneys  of  Trecothic»  the  old  nuuKii 
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I  where  Mr.  Keveme  lives  with  bis  sister  and  her  little  girl. 
Wkile  I  lcM>ked  at  it,  and  Brownie  tosBed  his  head  and  drew  us 
swiftly  over  the  springy  turf  withont  the  aid  of  whip  or  reins,  I 
thought  of  the  Squire's  long  undemonstrative  kindness  to  ns ;  of 
Mr^.  Grey,  and  of  how,  for  months »  she  had  been  wishing  me  to  he 
little  ^rl*s  governess,  and  teach  her  for  the  few  years  that  she 
-.«  remain  here  in  Cornwall  before  her  husband  leaves  the  army, 
and  tboy  all  settle  in  Scotland*  I  thought  of  little  Rose  ;  of  her 
love  for  me,  and  her  shj,  w^inning  patronage  of  Leonard  ;  and 
iliile  I  thought  these  things  a  feeling  almost  like  anger  sprang  up 
I  my  heart  against  my  father. 
'0  Leonard,  isn't  it  a  real  sin,'  I  said,  'for  those  who  have  a 
daty  to  perform  not  to  perform  it,  especially  when  it  is  owing 
i  one  who  is  kind  and  good  and  forbearing  ?  Papa  is  clever,  and 
iorBtands  the  work  he  has  to  do.     I  cannot  think  how  he  can 

.  it.     I  don*t  think  /  could,  Len.' 
'  Wttit  tiU  you  are  tried,  dear,*  he  said  gently. 
'  But  why  should  my  purpose  change  when  I  am  tried  ? — I  wish 
[hid  learned  farming/  I  said  presently,  'that  I  might  have  helped 
,  Leonard.* 

'  Hush,  dear  ;  it  is  reminding  me  of  my  own  uselessness.  Let 
J  think  I  do  all  that  my  father  expects  me  to  do — all  that  you  so 
I  do  for  me*  O  little  Kate,  what  should  I  be  mthout  you  ?* 
'Think  of  Mrs.  Grey  wanting  to  separate  us,  Len  Tlsaid,  wink- 
hard  from  some  unpleasant  sensation  in  my  eyes  as  we 
1  on  and  met  the  seaborn  breeze. 

*  Yes,  she  was  urging  her  old  request  again  this  morning.  Rachel 
1  not  tell  yon  because  it  worries  her,  and  she  knows  it  worries  you. 
I  sorry  for  Mrs.  Grey,  because  she  is  so  anxious  to  keep  Rose 

her  here,  and  does  so  dread  the  idea  of  a  stranger  to  teach  her. 

pet  I  have  DO  patience  with  her  when  she  wishes  yon  to  live  entirely 

Why,  Kate,  1  cannot  fancy  the  dear  old  farm  without  you  !* 

whim  (mme  o\^er  me  to  ask  Leonard  which  he  would  rather 

ve — the  dear  old  farm  without  me,  or  me  without  the  dear  old 

Of  course  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  question. 

•  It  isn*t  as  if  I  wedcd  to  work  so,  Leonard,  is  it  T  I  asked 
itfiilly,  before  I  dismissed  the  subject.     '  Then  I  suppose  I  should 

'  willing  ;  bat  now —  Well,  don*t  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more,  jitst 
spoil  oar  evening.     We  shall  have  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  in  a 
'Minute.' 

So  we  watched  for  it,  driving  on  over  the  green  and  purple 

*^th,  and  knowing  exactly  at  what  spot  we  should  see  it  first.  How 

aatiful  it  was  !     The  wonderful  rocks,  standing  alone  or  in  elns- 

I  on  the  sand  (one,  a  perfect  and  beautiful  arch,  stands  upon  the 

•ch  without  siipport  and  without  conopanion) ;   the  water,  w*ith  the 

'  vivid  green  and  blue,  rarely  seen  but  on  this  very  coast ;  the 
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breeze,  fresh  and  strong  straight  from  the  sea,  not  yet  laden  w 
even  the  moorland  scents.  We  did  not  leave  the  pony-carriaj 
becanse  Leonard  is  not  fit  for  climbing ;  bnt  I  drove  Brownie  and  dn 
him  tip  as  far  out  npon  the  cliff  as  I  could,  beside  the  little  wood 
houses  bnilt  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists.  There  was  no  soul 
but  the  mellow  plash  of  the  water  on  the  shore,  and  the  lowing 
cattle  in  the  distance*  To  me  the  scene  was  grandly  yet  peacefol 
beautifol,  and  I  was  sorry  when  Leonard  pointed  out  to  me  a  ga 
tleman  sketching  just  beyond  us. 

'  It  is  ilr,  Etheridge/  he  whispered ;  *  the  artist  who  is  siayii 
here.' 

I  don't  exactly  remember  how  it  was  managed,  but  Mr,  Etb 
ridge  joined  us  presently,  and  brought  his  picture  up  to  the  canm| 
to  show  Leonard.  It  was  not  until  Leonard  told  him  that  I  tu 
sketched  that  very  \aew  in  water-colours,  that  he  spoke  directly  i 
me.  Might  he  see  it  some  day,  he  asked ;  and  I'm  sure  I  answers 
nervously,  because  of  the  inquisitive,  intent  look  in  his  eyes  when  1j 
spoke  to  me,  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  good  while  that  we  8t<ijt 
there  taikiog  •  Brownie  patiently  sniffing  the  sea  air  and  watcbil 
the  cormorants  ;  Leonard  leaning  back  on  his  cushions,  with  ahnogt 
healthy  ilush  on  Ms  delicate  face ;  Mr.  Etheridge  leaning  on  hi 
Bide  of  the  little  carriage,  but  looking  across,  and  talking  most  U 
me.  Then  quite  suddenly  the  clouds  swept  over  the  moor  bebini 
ns,  and  broke  above  us  in  the  swift-drenching  rain  to  which  viaitort 
at  Kynance  soon  get  accustomed.  We  would  not  consent  to  wai 
and  shelter  in  Mr.  Etheridge's  room,  but  we  tVid  consent  to  hi 
next  arrangement.  He  helped  Leonard  on  with  his  waterproof,  leu 
me  one  of  his  own,  and  settled  me  on  the  seat  behind  with  an  am* 
brella,  then  took  the  place  next  Leonard,  and  drove  us  rapidly  bad 
across  the  moor.  The  rain  ceased  before  we  reached  home,  aiw 
Mr,  Etheridge  proposed  to  leave  ns ;  but  Leonard,  in  his  gentl 
cordial  way,  persuaded  him  to  come  on  to  the  farm,  and  to  stay  an 
sup  with  ns.  He  was  charmed  with  the  house;  and  when  we  too 
him  to  the  old  stone  seat  under  the  laburnom,  and  Leonard  toldbil 
it  was  my  favourite  idling-piace,  he  promised  Leonard  a  sketch  of 
with  me  in  it,  if  I  would  consent* 

It  was  late  when  he  went  away,  and  tben  he  refused  to  be  drhr« 
but  walked  quite  slowiy  and  lingeringly  into  the  gray  mist.  Kaot 
says  Mr-  Etheridge  kept  Leonard  out  far  too  late  loitering  about  t 
place.  But  I  was  witli  them,  and  I  ought  to  have  thouglit  of  it, 
did  ask  Leonard  to  come  in  ;  but  on  another  night  I  should  hu 
brought  him  in,  as  he  always  lets  me  do  when  I  am  earnest  abol 
it.     I  wonder  whether  I  was  not  earnest  about  it  to-night, 

Aitgust  31,  1865.  Mr,  Etheridge  and  papa  have  been  out  t 
gether  aE  day,  and  after  dinner  we  had  a  pleasant  musical  evenil 
— except  papa,  who  slept  tranquilly  throughout;  and  indeed,  I 
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to  say  except  Eachel,  who  would  perform  only  the  part  of  indifferent 
aodieiiee.  I  cannot  imagiiie  why  she  dislikes  Mr.  Etheridgo.  She 
owns  he  is  Tery  handsome,  but  she  will  own  no  more.  Even  Leonard^ 
too,  will  not  grow  to  care  any  more  for  him  than  he  did  on  that  night, 
nearly  three  months  ago,  when  we  saw  him  first  upon  the  heach  at 
Kynanee,  Leonard  says  he  is  listless  and  purposeless  ;  but  then 
how  can  that  be  ?  Can  a  man  ho  an  artist  if  he  is  purposeless  ? 
BesideSy  we  never  see  Mr-  Etheridge  really  at  work,  because  he  only 
professes  to  be  idling  away  this  snnimer  painting  onr  beautifd  coast. 
Af^cr  Ihatt  be  goes  to  Italy,  to  study  hard  for  three  or  four  years. 
I  -  n, — then  I  daresay  he  will  be  a  great  painter;  one  wboso  foot- 
s  will  *  echo  thi'ougb  the  corridors  of  time/ 
SVhen  he  went  back  to-night  to  his  fanny  little  rooms  at  Kynance, 
papa  went  with  him,  preparatory  to  an  excursion  they  are  to  make 
kHmorrow  to  the  SciUy  Isles.  Papa  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to 
jrmlne  3dr.  Etheridge's  society.  I  mean  he  does  so,  and  llachel  and 
[iniird  do  not. 

As  Rachel  and  I  went  on  our  nightly  toin-,  inspecting  all  the 
locks  and  bolts  on  the  ground  -  floor,  we  were  startled  by  a  long 
?ht  rapping  at  the  front  door.  Was  not  I  astonished  to  see 
Squire  walk  in  when  I  opened  it !  He  came  into  the  hall, 
where  our  flickering  candle  was  the  only  light,  and  he  stood  there 
lor  a  few  minutes  chatting,  while  I  wondered  and  wondered  whether 
lie  really  coold  have  come  at  such  a  time  merely  for  the  pm-poso  of 
doing  this.  So  grave  and  strong  and  tall  ho  looked  in  the  dimness  ; 
with  that  quiet  fearlessness  about  him  which  always  makes  me  feel 
that  if  I  had  done  i^Tong  at  any  time,  and  he  told  me  of  it  with  that 
same  quiet  fearlessness  in  his  face  and  manner,  X  should  feel  most 
terribly  humihated,     I  think  so. 

*  When  would  Mr.  Carew  be  at  home  ?* 

He  asked  the  question  quite  easily  and  naturaUy,  yet  I  fancied 
too  ihat  he  looked  anxious  as  he  asked  it. 

chel  told  him,  to-morrow  night  she  hoped^ 
To-morrow  night  V   he  repeated,  and  I'm  sure  his  tone  was 
vexed.     '  Will  you  ask  him  to  come  up  to  me  as  soon  as  he  returns 
— directly  he  returns  ?     Will  yon  remember  this,  Miss  Carew  ?' 

While  Rachel  promised,  he  shook  hands  with  her  in  his  kindest 
way ;  then  turned  to  the  door,  which  I  was  opening. 

*  Good-night,*  he  said,  but  he  forgot  to  offer  me  his  hand;  *shnt 
the  door  behind  me,  and  lock  it  safely.  It  is  a  gusty  night.  Close 
xiti  once;  and  open  it  to  no  one  else  to-night,  my  child/ 

I  laughed  a  little,  wondering  what  visitors  we  were  to  expect 
after  eleven  o^clock.  But  I  was  very  soon  serious  again,  for  I  never 
like  Mr.  Keveme  speaking  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  Eighteen 
is  not  at  all  so  very  young,  yet  I  cannot  impress  him  with  that  fact, 
Mr.  Etheridge  must  needs  aggravate  me  too  in  the  BftmG  ^b;^  \  fet 
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he  Bfdd,  when  he  sketched  me  on  the  old  Btone  seat^  that  he  wo 
rather  paint  me  as  I  should  be  in  a  few  yeara'  time.  When  I  lu 
lotiked  the  door  behind  the  Squire,  I  told  Rachel  what  he  had  said.-! 
she  had  stood  hack  for  fear  of  the  wind  blowing  out  her  candle 
and  she  looked  as  demure  aa  possible  oyer  it. 

*If  Mr*  Keverne  said  that/  she  whispered^  ^he  must  fear 
thing  which  we  don*t  understand.     0  Kate,  kind  and  patient  as 
is,  we  cannot  hope  for  others  to  be  so  forbearing,  and  papa  is  mk€ 
idle  and  extravagant  than  ever,     I'm  sure  he  is  gone  away  now 
purpose  to  avoid  samethhifj,     I  can  see  that  his  letters  have 
frightening  him  a  good  deal  lately/ 

*  Surely  if  he  had  feared  anything  here,*  I  said,  '  he  would Ix 
stayed  at  home  to  face  it/ 

But  Rachel  only  shook  her  head  at  that,  and  kissed  me  witUa 
a  word. 

Sept.  1,  1865.     I  think  it  nearly  always  happens  that  when 
unexpected  sorrow  falls  upon  us,  it  swoops  straight  down  upon  sou 
hour  of  wonderful  happiness  or  peace,     I  can  well  remember  vrfc 
a  holiday  Leonard  and  I  were  enjoying  years  and  years  ago ; 
old  garden  walls  were  echoing  back  our  song  and  laughter,  wh 
Rachel  suddenly  came  home  to  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  joy  ( 
creased  tenfold  by  seeing  her)  gathered  us  in  her  arms  and  told 
we  were  motherless.     I  can  remember  what  a  merry  day  we  w^ 
spending  at  Kynance  when   Leonard  fell !      How  he  and  I  1^ 
climbed  a  rock  which  we  had  often  longed  to  climb,  and  stood  toj 
ther  wrapped  in  the  splendour  of  the  sunaet  light,  watching    ^ 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  sky,  and  laughing  happily  to  think  how 
would  surprise  Rachel  by  telling  her  where  we  had  been,  when — one 
stant*s  heedlessness,  and  my  brother  lost  the  health  and  power  whJ 
never  can  be  his  again.      So  it  has  been  again  to-day,  for  our  gX 
came  down  upon  an  hour  of  perfect  peace  and  rest.     Leonai'd  an^ 
were  standing  together  in  the  porch,  waiting  for  Brownie.     On  ' 
far  horizon  the  upland  touched  the  blue  unclouded  aky,  while  t* 
bright  white  clouds  bent  above  us.      The  beams  from  the  low  B 
glanced  across   the  meadows,  then  lay  and  blended  into  one   I 
many  purple  tints  upon  the  moor.     A  great  laden  wagon  came 
from  the  harvest-field,  and  wound  on  towards  Trecothic.     A  cro' 
of  excited  swallows  darted  from  the  eaves  above  us,  and  wheeli 
round  and  round  with  a  soft  rushing  music. 

*  They  will  be  goii:tg  soon/  said  Leonard,  idly  watching  ihenu 

'  Aren't  they  happy,  Len  ?  Aren*t  they  glad  to  go  ?  Lool 
surely  the  schools  must  be  breaking  up,  and  the  elders  packii^ 
or  the  young  ones  wouldn't  be  so  mad/ 

Leonard's  eyes  followed  mine.     The  light  leaves  of  the  clemal 
rested  on  his  bright  hair  as  he  leaned  opposite  me ;  he  looked 
happy  and  so  well  that  I  didn't  dread  his  riding  away  to  take  papi 
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^■00  at  Trecothic,  as  I  often  did  dread  it.  An  ugly  click  of  the 
^m  gate,  aod  Leonard  and  I  both  turned  to  see  who  was  coming. 
Iwew  words  falling  coldly  in  the  sunshine,  and  then  it  seemed  as 
^  the  dear  old  home  were  gone  beyond  my  reach.  But  all  I  knew 
netly  was  that  Leonard  had  fainted. 


Mine 


I  had  jnst  written  so  far  to-night ^  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
■mTcI  thrown  lightly  up  at  my  window.  Without  looking  out,  I 
tew  who  stood  below  ;  and  unfastening  my  door,  I  crept  noiselessly 
i^m  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  garden,  stooping  among  the  flowers 

Pup  to  the  house  because  the  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  and 
a  tell-tale  light  upon  the  grass. 
•  Are  they  here — in  possession  already  ?'  my  father  asked,  in  a 
larassed  whisper,  when  I  joined  him. 

I  told  him  the  men  (whom  a  London  creditor  had  sent)  were 
Bcping  in  the  room  neai-  which  we  stood  ;  and  bo  in  silence  we 
■Jked  on,  still  keeping  in  the  shadow. 
•  Why  not  come  in,  papa  ?* 
But  he  shook  his  head  decisively  at  that. 

I*  I  cannot  come  in,  Kate,'  he  said,  his  tone  a  little  more  soft 
stow  than  asual.  *  Nothing  can  bo  saved  for  us,  and  I  cannot 
to  eee  it  done.' 

'  Papa,  hadn't  you  hotter  tell  Mr.  Keveme  ?' 
_  He  moved  away  from  me  with  quick  impatience* 
B  *  You  don*t  know  what  you  are  speaking  of,  child,*  he  said. 
Kb  has  helped  me  too  often.  In  veiy  shame  I  coald  not  seek  his 
^»  again  ;  he  said  too  that  it  never  should  be  given  again.  No, 
must  all  go  this  time,  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  the  country 
fc.^  better.  Even  if  this  fellow  could  be  appeased,  there  are  plenty 
tcre  creditors  to  start  forward.     How's  Leonard  ?' 

'  Better,  papa,*  I  answered  ;  those  words  thrilling  through  me — 
*The  sooner  we  get  out  of  the  country  the  better.' 
'  And  Rachel  r 

^*  Almost  broken-hearted— poor  Rachel !  O  father,  father,  what 
we  do  ?'  And  I  clung  to  him  as  if  he  really  could  have  helped 
11  even  then. 
*  There's  nothing  to  do,*  he  answered  moodily.  *  The  Fates 
5  been  against  me  all  along,  and  thei^  won't  change.* 
I  could  not  persuade  him  to  come  in,  even  to  rest ;  but  I  fetched 
Urn  some  sandwiches  and  wine,  and  I  watched  him  take  them ;  for 
^  bad  left  the  shadow  now,  being  no  longer  afraid  of  beiag  seen  by 
ie  men.  And  it  all  came  into  my  thoughts  and  my  mind  and  my 
^^eart  while  I  watched  hini,  grieving  to  see  his  harassed  face,  and 
grieving  to  think  of  the  old  home  going  from  him.  I  did  not  tell 
Eiin  of  my  thought.  I  only  made  him  promise  to  stay  in  Penzance 
■^ttl  he  received  a  note  from  home,  sent  by  a  trusty  m^^^cMi^^^x*  ^^ 
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did  promise,  and  described  what  papers  I  was  to  send  to  him.  The: 
we  kissed  each  other,  and  he  went  away.    I  wish  to*moiTOW  mornings 
would  dawn.    I  dread  the  foui*  hours  through  which  I  must  lie  awakd; 
and  think,  before  the  household  is  astir  again.     I  will  go  and  see 
Leonard  is  still  sleeping,  as  he  was  when  I  left  Mm  two  hours  ago. 

Sept.  2,  18G5.     Has  this  been  more  a  sad  day  or  a  happy  one: 
for  mo  ?   I  cannot  tell ;  I  don't  like  even  to  wonder  about  it.    ^Tn 
papa  kissed  me  at  his  bedroom  door  just  now,  and  called  me  '  hii 
own  brave-hearted  little  Kate,'  I  felt  that  was  reward  enough ;  bul 
when  Leonard  drew  my  face  down  upon  his  pillow,  and  whispers 
just  those  ten  quiet  little  words,  I  said  to  myself  I  would  alwa; 
recall  thera  if  I  ever  felt  anything  but  grateful  in  my  heart  for  ihi 
day's  work  :   '  God  bless  this  act  of  yours,  dear,  to  us  all!* 

How  earnestly  he  said  them  !  0,  surely  they  went  up  to  heavei 
and  pleaded  for  me.  From  this  day,  for  five  full  long  years  to  com^ 
I  am  to  be  Rose  Grey's  governess,  and  live  at  the  Manor  with  her 
and  her  mother  and  her  uncle*  and  without  Leonard  and  Rachel — 
No ;  I  will  not  look  among  the  shadows  on  the  picture. 

Eai-ly  this  morning  I  went  to  Trecothic,  and  asked  Mrs,  Gre; 
and  the  Squire  if  they  would  buy-in  just  the  things  at  home  whic! 
papa  and  Leonard  and  Rachel  were  ft^nd  of,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  live  on  there  ;  aud  in  return  take  me  to  be  Rose*s  gOTemess 
for  five  years  without  salary,  that  I  might  so  repay  the  debt.     Al 
first  they  would  not  hear  of  this  arrangement ;  hut  when  they  sa^ 
how  deeply  and  sadly  I  was  in  earnest,  they  agreed :  at  least  th< 
Squire  did,  for  the  arrangement  is  to  be  made  between  him  and  my- 
self, as  it  is  he  who  will  help  us.     Mrs.  Grey  said  that  her  nnwill- 
ingnesa  to  consent  was  caused  by  her  wish  for  it  to  be.     She  was 
afraid  of  being  too  ready  to  accept  what  I  oftered  only  on  impulse 
If  they  could  know  how  long  and  seriously  I  thought  of  it  last  night 
they  would  not  talk  of  impulse. 

So  once  more  the  Squire  has  helped  my  father ;  but  he  says  ii 
is  no  loan  or  gift  this  time,  hut  Just  payment  for  very  valuable  sei 
vices,  and  he  means  mine.     O,  I  hope  I  may  serve  them  faithftdl^ 
as  well   as  gratefully !     We  thought  Mr,  Keveme  would  just  bu; 
the  things  papa  and  Rachel  would  choose,  pay  otf  the  most  pressing 
creditors,  and  let  papa  keep  on  the  farm.     But  he  did  far,  far  more, 
and  still  seemed  as  if  the  debt  were  not  sufiicicntly  repaid.      The 
farm  is  to  be  ours  on  a  lease  of  five  years,  papa  is  still  to  be  his 
agent,  and  every  debt  is  to  be  paid  in  full;  and  my  father,  astonished. 
at  the  Squire's  generosity,  has  determined  not  to  be  careless  or  ex- 
travagant any  more.     He  says  he  knows  this  is  caused  by  his  idle- 
ness aud  self-indulgence,  and  that  it  shall  never  happen  again. 

They  all  laughed  heartily  at  my  whim,  but  I  would  not  be  con 
tent  without  signing  a  proper  witnessed  agreement  with  the  Sqtdr* 
about  this.     I  don't  think,  though,  that  he  laughed  himself; 
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i  he  gave  me  the  paper  which  be  brought  down  to-night,  lio 

[  me  very  gravely  if  I  was  steadfast  in  my  wish  to  sign  it*  and 

f  fleriously  enter  apon  this  as  a  solemn  and  binding  engagement* 

*Qnite  steadfast/  I  answered,  frankly  meeting  his  searching  eyes. 

'Fife  years  is  a  long  time/  he  said,  still  keeping  back  the  pen 

1  cuei     *  In  those  five  years,  Kate,  you  will  grow  from  guihood 

» womanhood*     Do  you  feel  that  your  pitq>oae  will  not  change— as 

:  things  will  change  ?* 

No,  I  knew  it  would  not,  and  I  took  the  paper  eagerly.      *  Now,* 
[said,  laughing  as  I  passed  it  on  to  Leonard,  *  now  I  am  bound — 
od  for  five  years/ 

Then  quite  suddenly  there  came  into  my  heart  the  deepest  sense 

f  what  this  friend  had  done  for  us,  of  what  he  was  doing,  and,  most 

falli  of  how  he  was  doing  it.     There  came  the  consciousness  of  how 

Efferent  my  life  would  be  during  these  coming  years  if  be  were  not 

J— just  what  he  was ;  and  I  turned  to  him  witli  stupid  broken  words 

T  thanks.     I  think — I  think  he  looked  hurt  and  pained  by  them. 

Papa  and  I  lingered  a  few  minutes  with  him  in  the  porch.     A 

Dge  beautifiil  sky  stretched  over  us*     In  the  soft  distant  gray 

he  moon  rode  among  dainty  little  clouds  edged  with  bright  silver; 

the  stars  shone  down  upon  us,  calm  and  tender.    I  think  it  was  the 

tpiei  beauty  of  the  night  which  made  me  feel  so  unaceountably  sad. 

Once  more,  and  very  earnestly,  the  Squire  spoke  to  me  before  he 

left.    It  was  not  too  late  then,  ho  said ;  should  he  give  me  back 

toy  bond  ?     He  would  rather  trust  me  without  that,  and  I  need  not 

ok  upon  myself  as  bound. 

No,  I  would  not  take  it ;  I  w^ould  rather  feel  he  held  that  paper. 

il  suppose  I  did  not  look  so  glad  as  I  felt,  because,  when  I  went 

':into  the  lamplit  room,  Leonard  looked  at  mo  curiously.     *  Is 

tnjthing  the  matter,  dear  ?* 

*  Of  course  something  is  the  matter,  Len.* — When  he  questioned 
mfi  80  suddenly  and  anxiously,  how  could  I  help  hut  answer  him  ? — 
*I  feel  my  troubles,  like  Mrs,  Gummidge,  and  they  make  me  con- 
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^r  SepL  11,  1865,  Tnxothic  Manor.  This  is  the  first  day  I  have 
^HM  from  here,  though  I  have  been  Rose's  governess  now  for  a 
|HB|i  My  father  is  steady  and  industrious  now,  and  surely  it  will 
'  W;  surely  he  will  never  go  back  to  the  old  sad  ways.  I  am  very 
liappy  here ;  as  happy  as  I  could  ho  in  any  home  that  was  not  the 
'li-'ar  old  farm.  Mrs.  Grey  often  asks  Eachel  to  come  here,  but  she 
^iU  not  yet*  Leonard  says  he  witches  he  could  be  as  wise.  I  say 
]  inn  glad  he  is  more  foolish.  Yet  perhaps  his  coming  does  make 
it  a  little  more  hard  for  me,  just  at  fijst. 
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Mrs.  Grey  is  most  kind  to  me,  most  gentle  and  considerate  - 
and  as  for  little  Rose,  she  has  already  won  her  way  into  my  very 
heart.    Mr,  Keverne^  of  course,  is  good  to  me,  in  just  that  old  waj 
of  his,  as  if  it  would  not  be  natural  for  hini  to  be  anything  el 
Mr.  Etheridge  comes  to  the  Manor  sometimes,  but  it  does  not  fieem 
to  me  that  they  are  ever  really  glad  to  see  him.     Yet  what  reaaoa 
could  they  have  for  not  heing  bo  ?     Even  Mrs,  Grey,  who  judget 
every  one  else  so  leniently,  caUs  him  indolent  and  self-engrossei 
I  never  heard  Mr.  Keverne  say  anything  against  him  until  to*Dight, 
and  then  I  can  hardly  say  that  he  spoke  against  him  ;  for  he  oiiljl^V^  1 
laughingly  quoted  that  vague  line  of  Tennyson's,  *  A  young  man 
be  wiser  by  and  by.'     He  speaks  just  as  if  he  were  twenty  yean 
older  than  Mr.  EtheridgCj  yet  his  sister  says  he  is  only  six-and-thirty* 
Still  he  is  so  different  from  Mr.  Ethcridge  that  I  daresay  he  nevi 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  him.     lie- — Mr.  Etheridge  I  mean — cam* 
to-day  to  hid  us  good-hye ;  such  a  long  good-bye — for  four  years! 
After  be  was  gone  to-night,  the  Squire  asked  me  once  more,  anl 
more  than  ever  gravely,  if  I  repented  signing  that  bond  with  him. 
I  could  only  laugh.     Surely  he  might  see  I  do  not,  when  I  am  ^\ 
happy  and  content.     Then  he  asked  me  whether  Mr.  Etherii 
knew  that  I  had  bound  myself  to  my  present  engagement  for  fi 
years.      I  told  him  Yes,  Mr,  Etheridge  knew  it  quite  well,  and 
often  laughed  about  it.    But  I  thought  the  qnegtion  rather  odd,  too 

March  14,  18C9.     Since  the  day  of  my  father's  disappearanc* 
a  year  ago,  I  have  only  written  a  few  words  now  and  then.     Wl»*^ 
days  had  I  to  tell  of  but  miserable  and  humiliating  ones  ?  and  wl*7 
live  any  of  them  twice  over  ?     The  shock  brought  with  it  a  deep» 
deep  shame,  that  was  worse  than  all.      That  he  could  again  h^^^ 
abused  the  trust  placed  in  him,  after  the  Squire^s  long  forbeai'ait^ 
and  unacknowledged  generosity  !      Then  to  go  quietly  away  himseW* 
beyond  the  reach  of  blame  or  punisliment,  and  leave  Rachel  a^^ 
Leonard  to  bear  it  all  I    for  he  could  not  know  that  Mr,  Keve^t*^ 
would  leave  us  nothing  to  bear  but  shame  for  our  father,  and  wo^^* 
actually  give  his  agency  to  Leonard.     Think  of  it !  to  my  dearb^^y^ 
who  can  do  so  little  I    All,  but  the  Squire  knows  that  what  he  do^^' 
he  does  with  all  the  strength  of  his  heart ;  and  he  not  only  helP 
him  himaeli^  but  has  engaged  an  assistant  for  him,  who  is  str^**^ 
and  active  and  clever.     And  the  Squire  represents  the  work  alw^-^^ 
as  Leonardos,  only  Leonard  knows  who  does  the  chief;  and,  O,  i^ 
good  to  hear  him  talk  of  Mr.  Keverne,  though  he  says  that,  wl^' 
he  tries  to  thank  him,  the  Squire  looks  really  hurt— just  as  he  u^ 
to  do,  I  suppose,  when  I  would  try  to  thank  him  in  that  miseral^A^ 
time  a  year  ago.     So  now  I  just  thank  hira  quietly  in  my  heaJ^^^^^ 
Nearly  four  of  my  five  years  liave  passed — have  passed  as  happily  ^*1 
I  felt  sure  they  would  do ;   brightened  by  daily,  hourly  gifts,  whi^^ 
those  who  give  them  do  not  even  know  they  give,  *  *  I  almost  ft 
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one  fact :  Mr.  Etheridge  is  in  England  again — in  Com- 
ic wtis  in  church  this  morning.  I  think  be  \h  handsomer 
thfiefer;  quite  ilifferent  he  looked  from  any  one  else  in  church  to* 
i»j.    I  daresay  he  will  come  here  to-morrow. 

March  27,   1869.     How  changed  everything  is  to  me  since 
PiuJ  Etheridge  came  back  !     There  is  a  wonderful  joy  in  my  heart ; 
A  fide  delicious  sunshine  on  my  way.     He  says  he  came  down  to 
CanswiU  again  not  to  recall  the  old  scenes  hut  the  old  faces  ;   and 
tkfl  he  says  it  he  makes  me  feel  exactly  what  he  means.     He  is 
goiiig  to  paint  my  portrait,     I  wonder  how  he  can  care  to  do  so 
ifter  spending  years  among  those  marYellous  pictures  he  tells  me  of, 
r  whether  I  ou{^kt  to  idle  away  bo  much  time  as  he  will 
,  „.  i'or  this.     He  has  a  month  to  spend  hero>  resting  from  his 
laog  bard  studies ;  then  he  has  an  order  to  execute  for  a  Spanish 
'e,  and  that  will  take  him  to  Spain  for  a  year.     IJe  dreads  the 
ess,  lie  says ;  but  why  should  liis  busy  life  in  Spain  he  lonelier 
his  rooms  at  Kynance  ?     I  will  not  ask  hira  this  again,  be- 
when  I  asked  beforei  he  told  me  w^hat — -what  I  think  could 
have  been  quite  tree, 
pril  19,  18G9.     My  picture  is  finished,  and  Leonard  is  so 
lus  for  it — -offers  any  price  within  his  power,  poor  Leonard  !  It 
re  like  my  idea  of  Rosalind  in  As  ?/fJw  like  it  than  my  idea  of 
I  told  Paul  he  forgot  whom  he  was  painting,  because  we 
^Iked  so  much  about  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses.     How 
^onsly  he  took  my  words  !     It  was  just  as  my  last  sitting  ended, 
^  we  were  criticising  the  picture.     I  was  telling  him  that  my  eyes 
^He  never  so  beautiful  as  those,  when,  quite  suddenly,  he  turned 
y  fiice  and  met  them  with  hia  own,  telling  me  he  would  give  Leo- 
^*d  the  portrait  if  I  would  give  him  the  original. 

I  c&nnot  write  what  he  said,  nor  what  I  answered,  until  I  re- 
sided him  of  my  engagement  with  Mrs.  Grey.  He  only  laughed 
the  idea  of  that  being  really  binding,  as— as  I  guessed  he  would ; 
It  /  know  it  is  binding.  There  are  only  a  few  months  to  run 
Mr^  but  I  will  keep  my  part  of  the  agreement,  as  Mr,  Keveme  has 
i>pt  his.  Could  I  break  my  solemn  word,  even  for  Paul's  pleading, 
%d  in  all  the  world  what  could  there  be  for  me  harder  to  resist  than 
lat  ?  Will  it  ever  be  harder  than  it  was  to-day  ?  I  can  hear  now 
le  entreaty  in  hia  voice — its  passionate,  vehement  entreaty.  I 
isli  he  had  not  asked  me  to  break  my  promise.  I  wish  he  would 
net  me,  and  come  back  for  me  when  I  am  free  to  go  with  him*  But 
e  will  not  hear  of  that.  He  says  he  cannot  bear  that  year  in  Spain 
Fiihout  me.  I  could  trust  him  for  years.  I  wish  men  were  as 
client  and  trustful  as  women  are.  Bachel  says  that,  when  they 
lie  80  at  all,  they  are  ten  times  more  so  than  women.  Perhaps  so. 
1  daresay  Mr.  Keverne  would  be,  if  any  one  ever  tried  him.  But 
?%nl  eoold  not.     0,  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  ready  to  ^o  mth 
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him  where  and  when  be  vnR,  without  feeliBg  that  I  act  meanly  9SXn 
deceitMly !     Five  months  yet — one  hiindi'ed  aud  thirty-six  daj«, 
I  have  counted  tliem  many  times.    One  hundred  and  thirty-six  daya. 

April  21,  1860»  I  have  told  Paul — 0,  what  else  could  I  s&yl 
iu  answer  to  his  pleading,  loving  words  ? — that,  if  Mr,  Keveme  andl 
Mrs,  Grey  will  release  me,  I  will  go  with  him  to  Spain.  In  the  1 
old  ehm-ch  on  the  cliffs  at  the  Lizard  he  wants  us  to  he  married 
this  veiy  month.  He  ib  in  the  library  now  speaking  to  Mr,  Keveme^  I 
and  I  am  waiting  for  hira,  0,  suppose  Mi\  Keveme  says  I  cannot] 
be  released  unless  I  vohmtarily  break  my  solemn  word,  and  make  [ 
my  written  promise  a  lie  I  But  he  csmnot  say  it  ;  ho  is  too  gener- 
ous. He  couid  not  refuse  me,  now  that  my  last  year  is  di'awing  to 
an  end.  *  *  i 

Paul  came  up  the  stairs  with  such  a  quick  and  angry  step  that 
I  knew  what  he  had  to  say  to  me  even  before  I  saw  him.  Mr,  Ke- 
yemo  followed  him  more  slowly. 

*  Mr.  Xeverae  will  not  release  you,  Kate,'  he  said,  a  passion  in 
his  eyes  which  spoke  even  more  contemptuously  than  the  tone. 
Keveme  considers  you  have  signed  away  yom-  independence  in  1 
matter.     The  legaHty  or  illegality  of  such  a  deed  does  not  diattl 
his  notions  of  houour/ 

I  looked  from  Paul  to  Mr.  Kevenie,  my  cheeks  burning, 
firm  and  quiet  answer  to  my  mute  question  was  a  decisive  negative  ;  I 
and  the  cold  refusal  fell  as  sorely  on  my  hope  as  on  Paul's  scoraftil| 
vehemence. 

Mr.  Etheridge  had  only  a  few  months  to  wait,  the  Squire  saii 
surely  that  could  not  dismay  him,  Mr,  Etheridge  had  always  know** 
of  the  engagement  between  Mrs.  Grey  and  Miss  Carew,  and  it  w^-* 
strange  that  he  could  tempt  her  to  break  her  word.      Did  he  unde:^** 
stand  that,  tempted  so,  Miss  Carew  herself  \\dshed  to  cancel  it  ? 

I  answered  Yes,  but  Tery  timidly,  because  his  words,  thon^^ 
they  hurt  me,  did  not  seem  wrong  or  unkind. 

Hotly  Paul  broke  in,  Would  he  like  to  wait  a  year  for  the  desir^^  ^ 
consummation  of  any  hope  of  his  ?  He  would  scarcely  he  so  craell^-^ 
hard  on  others  if  he  had  ever  been  tried  hiruself, 

I  saw  the  Squire's  hp  shake  a  little,  but  lie  answered  as  steadiM^-J 
as  before, 

'  There's  no  cruelty  in  my  decision,  Kate,  though  perhaps  yc^^ 
will  never  understand  that ;  no  cruelty,  Etheridge,     With  such  »-^ 
end  in  view,  surely  you  will  haye  patience  and  courage  for  these  fo^ 
months.' 

Then  he  left  us,  and  Paul  paced  the  room  impatiently.     I  forg 
all  he  urged.     He  said  Mr.  Keverne  had  no  right  to  keep  that  mO* 
illegal  bond,  especially  as  I  was  not  of  age  when  I  signed 
it  was  madness  for  me  to  care  what  he  said  when  he  had  no  I't-^^ 
thority  over  me,  no  claim  upon  me ;  that  he  was  a  grasping,  seh 
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tyrant ;  that  it  ivas  only  Paul  himseK  in  all  the  world  to  whom  I 
^PUgkt  to  listen,  arul  that  I  skoithl  do  80,  if  I  loved  him  as  he  loved 

And  then — because  I  said  this  was  not  so — he  took  me  suddenly 
1  lis  arnis,  and  whispered  what  I  must  do  hecanst'  I  loved  him. 
But  I  could  not  listen  ;  O,  I  could  not !  I  hated  mjself  for  feeling  so 
I  and  proud  of  what  he  said  ;  I  hated  mjself  for  feeling  so  ready 
>  Jo  hie  biddinrr — so  strong  in  my  love  for  him,  so  weak  in  other 
iiys.  I  clasped  my  hands  upon  my  ears  at  last^  and  left  him ;  hut 
i  words  haunt  me  still. 

April  23,  1869.  I  wish  no  one  in  the  hou^e  vrould  notice  me, 
J  they  wondering  why  Paul  left  so  hiirriediy  yesterday '?  ai'e  they 
dering  that  I  do  not  grieve  more  ?  Quite  early  yesterday  he 
and  bade  good*bye  to  us  all ;  and  when  the  Squire,  in  his 
Uy  cordial  way,  begged  him  to  come  to  Trecothic  again  if  he  pos- 
Uv  could  through  those  months  of  waiting,  I  felt  my  face  grow 
lite  as  death.  But  Paul  answered  with  a  few  gay  words  of 
How  could  he  ?  I  went  with  him  do^^ia  the  park,  aud  we 
'  p»ried  at  the  gates  without  one  sob  or  tear.  I  watched  him  ride 
Dpliie  narrow  lane,  where  the  trees  met  ahove  his  head.  I  watched 
fc  horse  step  on  over  the  bars  of  sunlight  and  the  bars  of  shade. 
Wd  him  out  upon  the  heath  again,  galloping  on  towards  w^here 
L  of  soft  white  clouds  hung  low  on  the  horizon.  Then  I  came 
_^k  to  the  house,  and  Rose  and  I  had  some  rare  games  together. 
I  the  everung,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  and  before  the  lamps  were 
Ited  in  the  house,  I  went  into  the  long  shadowy  drawing -room. 
Keveme,  at  a  distant  window,  sat  idly  looking  out.  He  often 
aits  in  that  idle  thoughtful  way  between  the  lights.  Mrs. 
caught  enough  of  tlie  farhng  daylight  to  go  on  with  her  knit- 
I  sat  down  at  the  first  \\indow,  with  my  back  almost  turned 
■^  ier.  Minute  after  niinnte  I  waited,  gathering  ease  and  imliffer- 
;fce  into  my  roice  ;  then,  tumiiig  a  little,  I  ashed  her  if  she  would 
Kjw  me  a  holiday  on  the  morrow.  For  the  fii'st  time  in  all  the 
i^^is  I  have  been  here,  she  hesitated  to  grant  my  request,  and  my 
^mrt  began  to  beat  both  in  fear  and  rebellion.  But  just  then  the 
^ttire,  turning  Irom  his  seat  a  little  to  look  at  us,  spoke  pleasantly 
^    his  sisten 

^^  *  By  all  means  let  us  have  a  holiday  to-morrow,  dear.  I  shall 
^piway  till  late,  so  yon  will  want  the  little  one's  company  all  to 
Hffself.  Let  us  have  a  hoHchiy  by  all  means.* 
^  After  that,  Mrs,  Grey  quite  wilhiigly  gavg  me  the  liberty  I  wanted. 
wish  the  night  had  not  to  come  first.  One's  thoughts  sometimes 
""^some  thoughts — trouble  one  in  solitude  and  in  the  dark. 

Maif  21,  1869-     I  have  not  written  a  word  for  fomr  whole  weeks, 

ttse  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  so  unless  I  passed  over  that  one 

f  when  I  begged  a  holiday  for  such  an  imsuspected  purpose,  and 
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it  seemed  mean  to  do  that.  Now  I  will  \iTite  it.  I  am  going  pn 
sently — very  soon — to  leave  off  keeping  a  diary,  hut  I  won't  leal 
off  just  becauae  I  am  loo  cowardly  to  write  that  day. 

Rose  and  I  spent  rather  a  sad — at  any  rate  a  very  quiet — ma 
ing  together.  My  heart  yearned  oddly  to  the  child — the  little  ( 
who  has  been  my  close  compamon  for  nearly  five  years.  The  cli 
ing  love  seemed  most  sweet  and  precions  to  me  ;  and  when  I  ht 
her  at  the  gato  T  had  to  hiuTv  out  of  sight  with  the  hot  sharp 
niRhing  up  into  my  eyes.  From  where  I  waited  on  the  moor  1 
catch  the  Helstone  omnibus  on  its  way  from  the  Lizard,  Icouliija 
see  the  black-and-white  gables  of  the  farm  ;  so  I  shut  my  eyes  wh 
I  listened  for  the  wheels,  for  I  dared  not  think  of  Leonard.  H»i 
Eaehel  would  be  at  dinner  now,  I  knew  exactly  where  they  wou 
be  sitting  in  the  pleasant  room,  and  how  the  scent  of  my  tio 
woold  come  through  the  windows  and  cling  about  them.  Perhw 
they  were  talking  of  me,  or —  No,  I  dared  not  think  of  that,  H<y 
many  years  was  it  since  Leonard  and  I  had  driven  to  Kynance  ob  i 
summer  evening,  and  seen  Paul  sketcliing  ?  0,  what  a  long, 
time ! 

Almost  l>efore  I  was  aware,  the  fom*  fleet  horses  drew  up 
me  as  I  sat  upon  the  heather,  and  I  took  my  place  in  the  on 
In  a  few  minutes  the  road  across  the  heath  had  turned,  and  I  coti 
not  have  seen  the  old  farm  gables  if  I  had  tried.     At  Helstonfi  ] 
took  another  omnibus  on  to  Camborne  station,  and  there  I  got  quiotlfl 
into  an  empty  carriage,  and  knew  that  when  I  8top|)ed  next,  PmIJ 
would  meet  me.    Yet  I  turned  my  face  on  the  arm  of  my  seat,  i 
tried  not  to  think.     I  could  not  even  look  oiit  on  the  famiUar  way,  | 
because  it  reminded  me  of  those  old  journeys  Leonard  and  I  used  to  I 
take  once  in  every  holiday  ;   travelling  grandly  up  to  Truro  together,  j 
with  a  very  small  box  of  clothes  and  a  very  large  hamper  ofpres«ati  j 
from  the  farni»  to  visit  the  old  friend  to  whose  house  I  was  going 
now :   from  whose  house  I  was  to  walk  quietly  away  next  mornings 
to  meet  Paid  at  the  church  where  we  were  to  be  married. 

At  Truro  station  I  looked  out  with  one  great  searching  glftn«  i 
which  took  in  all  the  platform.     In  a  moment  Paul  was  beside  indi 
glad  and  smiling. 

*  All  right ! '  he  whispered.    '  Done  well  and  cleverly,  my  deftreflt. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  now.     No  loggage  to  look  after  ?    Whit  j 
a  blessing  I     Your  friend  has  ordered  all  she  thinks  you  will  Deed, 
for  we  cannot  venture  to  writ©  for  yonr  boxes  from  Trecothic  nutO  | 
to-morrow  is  over,  and  we  are  safely  away.     Come,  love.* 

Side  by  mde  we  walked  from  the  station ;  and  there,  just  aut- 
8id6)  a  dog-cart  waited,  with  a  pair  of  horses.  I  felt  the  start  Ps^vi 
gATO*     I  felt  my  own  breath  quicken  when  I  saw  it. 

•  Kate/  Mr,  Keveme  said,  meeting  us  close  beside  it,  and  look" 
ing  down  gravely  into  my  startled  hce,  '  I  am  going  back  to  Tr0* 
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had  better  come  with  me.     You  will  be  too  late  to 
aim  omnibus  to-nigbt/ 

ay  paltry  courage  staggered  before  bira  !  The  few  defiant 
red  were  a  great,  great  effort,  and  I  know  my  eyes  were 
serablo  when  I  raised  them  to  bis  face. 
m  come,  Kate?' 

dd  answer  him  then  in  sudden  fearless  passion.  I  was 
uttt.  I  would  never  return  with  Mm. 
,  Mr.  Ethendge,*  saitl  the  Squire  calmly,  '  that  it  would 
■  you  to  go  alone,  and  wait  through  these  few  months. 
lat  Kate  will  not  change  while  you  are  tirae ;  therefore 
fear  ?' 

tul  spoke,  hotly  and  scomfally.  I  think  even  if  we  had 
ne,  he  could  scarcely  have  stayed  his  wrathful  words*    I 

Ctinguish  the  Squire's,  they  were  so  low,  but  I  heard 
i  you  are  afraid  thai  the  stories  which  have  reaehed 
iie  abroad  may  reach  her  too  when  ^n^u  are  gone.     If 
to  tell  her,  I  should  have  told  before  this  night.     You 
take  her  back,  and  you  know  that  the  length  of  this 
epends  upon  yoursellV 

if  I  could  but  have  comforted  you  then,  when  you  looked 
I  angry,  and  when  your  lips  shook  and  could  not  frame 
ley  would  have  uttered  I 

)u  come »  Kate?'  the  Squire  asked  again,  looking  quickly 
im.     But  1  only  stood  close   to  Paul,  whispering  that 
leave  him*     Gradually  he  grew  quiet  and  cold, 
ad  better  go,  perhaps/  he  said  to  me  almost  chiUily. 
36  seems  to  think  we  are  both  whoUy  and  entirely  in  hiB 

Uieridge,*  said  the  Squire,  and  though  his  words  were  a 
k  and  I  in  my  unutterable  grief  had  turned  my  head 
I  heard  each  one  distinctly — ^*you  know  that  is  un- 
fL  it  go.  Through  the  five  months  that  you  will  wait^ 
ill  am  e  of  yon  shall  pass  my  lips  to  her — no  single  word/ 
igbed,  a  laugh  which  sounded  moody  and  incredulous, 
le  face  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  when  he  met 
m  minutes  before. 

jye,  Kate,'  he  said ;  no  longer  fearless  in  his  wrath,  no 
ing  scornfully  the  Sqiiire*s  sad  grave  eyes ;  *  good*bye, 
:,  but  the  pain  of  parting  blanched  his  lips  as  the  words 
I ;  and  I  could  not  bear  it,  but  crept  closer,  whispering, 
re  and  sorrow,  that  I  would  be  true  to  him  always,  whe- 
led  or  not. 

irtizig  18  kindly  arranged  for  us,'  Paul  said,  langfaing 
Bi  BtDl  not  looking  beyond  me,  '  of  course  for  tmr  aakea. 
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Mr*  Keverae  uses  his  power  most  generoesly^  Kate,  and  we 
obey  biiii  as  Blavishly  as  he  expects  to  be  obeyed.    He  orders  yon  to 
go  back  mtb  him,  and  yon  shall  go.    He  orders  me  to  wait  his  ple^ 
sure,  and  I  will  wait.' 

'  Only  for  a  little  time,  Paul,'  I  whispered,  my  voice  Bhakmg : 
my  great  grief;  bot  I  did  not  mind,  because  Mr*  Keveme  bad  goni 
out  of  hearing,  and  left  us  two  alone  no\v ;  *  and  I  will  be  so  tnie. 

'  No,  only  for  a  little  time,  my  love.     Good-bye.' 

I  drew  aivay  from  Mr,  Kevenie's  toach  w^hen  he  attempted 
help  me  up  to  the  seat  beside  his  in  the  dog-cart ;  and  shrank  asl 
far  from  him  as  I  could  through  the  drive,  which  lasted  such  a  lopg,  [ 
long  time.     I  looked  with  aching  eyes  across  the  barren  counti 
and  counted  the  chimneys  of  the  mines,  which  stood  so  bleak  i 
desolate  against  the  sky ;  and  my  thoughts  went  fast  and  far  i 
Paul,     I  bated  the  diive,  yet  I  was  sorry  when  we  reached  the  inn  I 
half- way »  where  the  Squire  called  for  bis  own  rested  horses,  and  left 
the  hired  ones  he  had  been  driving ;  and  where  he — just  in  his  old 
firm  quiet  way — made  me  take  the  wine  he  brought  me,  and  whick  i 
I  determined  not  to  touch.     The  twilight  gathered,  deepened,! 
was  hushed  and  silenced  into  night,  before  we  felt  our  own  beail 
scenery  was  around  us  again,  and  the  dismal  silent  mines  left  behb 
I  could  just  dimly  see  the  quiet  figure  sitting  high  beside  me.    1 1 
wished  he  would  speak  to  me;  would  give  m©  an  opportxmity  of  j 
uttering  a  little  of  the  anger  and  the  priJe  which  fought  with  th«  [ 
great  sorrow  at  my  heart.     But  he  only  drove  me  on  silently  aoJ 
safely  through  the  night.     Over  the  moor  at  last;  daintily  the  b€8a- 
tifiil  horses  stepped  on  the  short  elastic  turf.     Was  it  really  only 
this  afternoon  that  I  had  sat  here  waiting  ?     0,  thank  God  for  thd 
darkness  that  lay  upon  the  dear  old  home  !     Mr,  Kevenie  bent  lai 
head  a  little  against  the  bleak  night  wind,  tilting  his  hat  lower  over  | 
his  eyes^ — the  gentle,  fearless  eyes.     I  was  glad  I  could  not  read  | 
them  when  the  horses  di-ew  up  on  the  sweep  at  Trecothic,  and  Mrs. 
Grey  came  to  the  hall-door  to  meet  her  brother.     With  an  easy  little 
apology,  he  told  her  bo  bad  been  detained,  and  so  had  detained  m^ 
too ;   he  had  thought  I  might  just  as  well  drive  home  with  him  as 
walk.     This  he  said  aloud  for  bis  servants  to  hear  ;  and  then  in  * 
moment  I  understood,  what  I  had  not  thought  of  before,  his  reason 
for  driving  without  a  groom » 

I  told  Mrs.  Grey  the  whole  trath  that  night,  of  com-se.  She 
spoke  gently  to  mc,  though  my  owii  w^ords  were  impatient  and  ro- 
se ntful.  And  then  that  strange  and  dreary  day  was  over.  I  ^^ 
back  in  my  old  place  once  more,  and  Paul  was  far  away.  That  iSi 
as  I  said,  four  weeks  ago.  I  won't  write  anything  more  of  it,  } 
have  heard  from  PatiL  He  is  not  going  to  work  very  hard  on  W* 
Spanish  picture,  he  says,  because  he  has  a  whole  year  before  hi®* 
He  writes  quite  cheerfiiEy,  but  says  very  hai'd  things  of  Mr.  Kevem^' 
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Chapteb  in, 

IS  IT  FREEDOM  ? 

8,  1869,  How  hot  it  is !  Leonard  talks  of  boginnmg 
Ts  harvest  at  once.  It  is  fim  to  hear  Hose  fleniurely  dis- 
ith  Leonard  the  managemeDt  of  her  tittcle's  farm,  and 

'8  own  too ;  in  which  I  thiiik  she  takes  even  a  greater  inter- 
We  spent  this  afternoon  there — she  and  I ;  and  it  was  so  plea- 
kmly  that  Rachel  had  hcai-d  some  false  story  of  Paul,  just  as 
and  improbable  as  those  ridiculous  tales  people  have  whis- 
ibout  his  life  in  Italy,  where  be  was  all  the  timo  working  so 
'  How  wicked  and  unjust  it  is  !  How  can  Rachel  hsten — above 
W  can  she  repeat  them  to  me  ?  Yet  she  does  it  so  anxiously 
teiderly  that  I  can  never  blame  her  ;  can  only  contradict  them 
11  my  heart  and  strength.  I  wish  Paul  knew,  and  would  hush 
lor  ever  by  a  word  of  Ms  own.  He  seems  to  bo  quite  busy 
;  his  picture,  I  don't  mind  the  shortness  of  his  letters.  I 
of  him  working  and  remembering  me ;  the  beautiful  picture 
g  under  his  hand.  I  do  not  fret  because  he  has  only  timo 
so  little  to  me.  His  words  are  so  precious,  that  they  satisfy 
fays,  however  few  they  are.  There's  Eose  below  the  window 
:  me,  '  Coming,  dai-ling  !'  Not  three  months  now,  and  the 
g  voice  wiU  never  rouse  me  from  my  thoughts,  and  woo  me 
h  pleasures.  What  a  wrench  tho  parting  will  be  !  Mrs.  Grey 
very  anxiously  asking  me  to  stay  with  them  nntil  thoy  leave 
istmas,  but  I  never  will ;  the  parting  would  he  even  harder 
besides,  T  could  not  for  many  other  reasons*  0,  after  Mr. 
tte*8  cruelty  to  me  on  that  one  day,  I  nerer  could  consent  to 
mgor  than  the  time  I  am  bound  to  stay,  I  always  say  that 
lelf,  and  I  always,  always  mean  it. 

b  have  heard  fi'om  papa.  He  says  he  is  getting  a  rich  man 
ik  of  it !  And  he  wants  us  to  go  ont  to  Australia  to  him  some 
but  I  hope  he  will  come  home  instead,  Rachel  cannot  bear 
iought  of  going,  and  Leonard's  love  for  the  old  dear  home 
m  year  by  year.  And  mine  ?  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  is 
g  for  me  to  have  lived  here  so  long,  in  the  luxury  of  love 

th  and  kindness^  hut  I  would  go  out  to  my  father  to-mor- 
e  said  he  wished  it.     1,  who  have  committed  his  fault,  and 
id  the  trust  of  my  employer, 

ie  21,  1869.  Such  a  strange  letter  from  Paul !  What  does 
?  Does  he  forget  that  I  shall  be  free  so  soon  ?  Does 
tow  I  whispered  to  him,  when  wo  parted,  that  I  w*ould  be 

I  wish  it  had  not  come ;  I  wish  it  had  got  lost  in  the  post. 
iy  18,  18GD.  It  is  aU  over,  and  I  can  only  feel  as  if  the 
frere  full  of  false  and  shallow  hearts.  The  paper  came  to  Mr. 
tte,  but  it  was  his  sister  who  gave  it  to  me,  then  left  me  tka.t 
mfBMMZEs,  Vol.  X.  K8.  Vol,  XX.  C<i 
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I  might  be  alone  when  I  found  the  paragraph*  Married  !  Man 
to  a  Spanish  heiress  !  Ptml,  my  own  irst  loye,  to  whom  I  wo 
have  been  true  for  all  my  life  !  Is  the  world  really  full  of  hollo 
faithless  hearts  ?  These  thoughts  may  seem  wicked  to  me  sci 
day ;  but  0,  they  come  so  readily,  so  naturally  now.  Who  cai 
ever  agaiu  believe  in  ?  If  I  had  been  determined  on  that  one  { 
in  Truro —  No,  my  pride  will  not  let  me  finish  that  thought,  J 
only  this  morning  in  church  I  was  recalling  Leonardos  words  to  1 
'  God  bless  this  act  of  yours,  dear,  to  ub  all  V  I  thought  the  wo 
were  earnest  as  a  prayer,  and  so  I  leaned  upon  them  half  uno 
sciously.  But  have  not  the  consequences  of  that  act  of  mine  b 
hard  and  cruel  ?  How  could  the  Squire  have  kept  me  in  bondfl 
and  let  Paul  go  ? 

Juhj  25 >  1869,     No  one  here  speaks  to  me  of  Paul;  no 
angers  or  hurts  me  by  presuDiing  that  I  am  either  sufFermg  or  G 
ting.     Yet,  in  some  indefinable  way,  I  feel  that  they  are  kindet 
me,  if  that  be  possible.     But  Leonard  has  spoken  to  me  of 
■i^nly  this  morning ;  and  though  he  did  say,  rather  angrily^  thi 
ought  to  he  grateful  for  having  been  saved  from  binding  mysdf 
ever  to  auy  one  so  heartless  and  selfish,  yet  he  spoke  so  wisely  j 
gently  that  I  saw  it  all  a  little  brighter  after  the  tears  which 
words  brought — tears  which  he  kissed  away,  just  as  he  used  to  1 
them  when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  he  had  always  the  strength  i 
power  to  comfort  me, 

August  11,  1869.  The  time  is  very  near  for  my  going,  i 
day  by  day  the  love  and  kindness  which  I  meet  with  here  is  del 
to  me.  I  wish  the  parting  with  Rose  was  over,  because  I  dij 
it  so*  Still  I  cannot  stay,  as  they  wish  mo  to  stay,  until  Capt 
Grey  comes  for  them.  I  could  not.  Perhaps  it  is  really  only  pii 
as  Rachel  says,  which  prevents  me.  I  suppose  it  is.  What 
prido  could  rise  in  my  heart  in  auch  quick  rebellion  at  the  idea? 

Sept,  2,  1869,  My  last  night  at  Trecothic.  Dark  and  c 
the  fir-trees  stand  against  the  cold  sunset  sky;  just  above  tl 
shines  the  young  crescent  moon  ;  and  one  star  comes  shyly  out  al 
to  peep.  Quite  plainly  I  can  hear  what  our  fiBhermen  speak  ol 
*  the  calling  of  the  sea.'  How  sad  it  is  I  almost  like  the  echo 
some  cry  in  my  own  heart.  Rose  is  in  bed  at  last.  She 
been  softly  ciying  here  within  my  arms  for  hours.  How  cheer 
and  empty  the  room  feels,  and  yet  I  stay  here  by  my  own  wi 
Mrs.  Grey  came  herself  to  fetch  me  into  the  drawing-room,  bfl 
camiot  go.  She  saw  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  so  she  left  me,  d 
begging  me  to  join  them  presently.  I  did  want  to  be  alone,  b| 
did  not  fancy  I  should  feel  so  solitary  as  I  do,  1  cannot  bear  U 
into  my  own  room  ;  the  very  sight  of  my  packed  boxes  la  as  bai 
a  good-bye.  I  wiwh  Mrs.  Grey  would  Just  once  more  ask  mo  to  i 
here  until  she  leaves,  as  she  has  so  often  asked  me  before.    ^ 
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I     (Qorse  fthe  never  will  again,  because  I*ve  always  refused  so  decisiTolj 

I      lad  tmbesitatingly.     Efen  if  she  proposed  it»  Mr.  Keveme  would 

uat  let  lier  ask  me.     I  can  well  remuniber  liow  coldly  Lo  said,  when 

«/r<»  spoke  of  it  last*  *  You  forget  that  Kate  would  not  have  stayed 

with  08  through  these  five  years  if  she  had  not  bound  herself/ 

Baundf  O,  how  I  used  to  hat©  the  word  !  I  wish — I  wish  I 
hmi  heen  bonnd  for  another  year. 

I  bftven't  seen  Mr.  Keveme  to-day.     He  went  out  shooting  very 
fiiulj  lluB  morning,  and  had  not  returned  when  we  dined.     I  re- 
member that  he  had  been  shooting  when  he  came  to  the  farm  on 
tlus  night  five  years  ago.     How  strange  it  is  to  think  of  my  home 
Hie  before  that  day  —  so  sweet  and  unruffled  I     Will  it   seem  as 
Bwaet  and   unruffled  to  me  when  I  go  back  to  it  ?     It  is  too  late 
tiow  for  me  to  hope  for  Mrs,  Grey  to  come  in  and  ask  me  to  stay — 
fcr  too  late.    I  wish  I  couldn't  see  the  bracken  bending  and  swaying 
an  the  heath,  and  I  wish  the  world  didn*t  look  so  chLll  and  lonely 
off  there  where  the  upland  meets  the  gray  evening  sky.     The  soli- 
tode  here  is  unbearable.     I  mn«t  go  down,  even  if  I  cannot  stay. 
It  will  be  a  minute's  change,  a  minute's  rest  from  these  dismal 
'      /hts.     I  have  not  courage  to  go  to  Rose  again;  it  would  only 
J  another  parting.   *  * 

1  opened  the  drawing*room  door  ver}^  softly.    The  room  was  bril- 

ly  lighted,  and  my  eyes — so  tired  to-night — were  dazzled  by  the 

m  glare.     1  knew  that  my  face  looked  so  small  and  white  and 

,  that  it  might  well  startle  any  one  who  saw  me  coming  in 

;Iy  80 ;  and  Mrs.  Grey,  who  had  looked  up  from  her  book  with 

blight  smile  of  greeting,  suddenly  rose* 

Dear,*  she  said — and  for  the  first  time  she  put  her  kind  arms 

id  me,  and  kissed  my  lips — *  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.     I 

^otild  not  have  the  tea  brought  in  until  you  came.     I  will  ring 

;  but  I  wish  you  would  go  and  ask  Mervyn  to  come — will 

?     I  think  he  must  be  in  the  librar}%  though  I  have  not  heard 

ring  for  lights.     I  fancy  he  is  tired,  or  he  would  have  joined 

dinner/ 

lease  let — '  I  began  ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  me* 

onld  you  mind  fetching  him  ?     I  shaU  be  so  glad,  Kate»  be- 

I  want  to  give  my  order.  '  I  intend  to  have  a  pleasant  substan- 

W  tea — a  cheerful  one  too,  as  we  none  of  us   cared  for  dinner. 

ff  Mervyn  is  not  in  the  library,  he  may  be  out  smoking.'     8o  she 

Wked  on*  cheerfully  and  kindly,  till  I  went. 

No  one  answered  my  quiet  tap  upon  the  library-door,  so  I  passed 
JO.  The  room  was  almost  dark,  but  I  could  see  Mr.  Kevenia  stand- 
^  tt  one  of  the  low  v^indows  ;  standing  quite  still,  and  looking  out 
•awng  the  dusky  shadows  of  the  September  twilight — looking  as  I 
^  often  lately  seen  him  look.  The  carpet  was  so  thick,  and  the 
^i  rising  so  noisUy,  that  I  was  close  beside  him  before  he  heard 
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me.    Then,  in  Lis  Burprise,  a  sudden  shiyer  ran  thraugli  him, 
the  hand  he  laid  on  mine  shook  like  the  leaves  outside. 

*  Kate,  why  did  you  come  in  bo — like  part  of  a  broken  dr^ 
I  could  not  help  it  j  I  laid  my  other  hand  on  his.      Mine 

much  the  smaller,  much  the  weaker,  yet  it  stUled  at  once  the  tre"^ 
bling  fingers  it  touched, 

*  What  are  you  come  to  tell  me,  Kate  ?* 

*  Mrs.  Grey  is  waiting  tea  for  you  and  me-     She  sent  me 
fetch  yoo/ 

*  She  sent  you  to  fetch  me — that  is  why  you  came  ?* 

*  Yes  ;  that  is  why  I  came,     I  think  Mrs.  Grey  kindly  wis' 
ua  to  have  a  pleasant  tea  together,  because  it  is  my  last  night/ 

*  Hush,      This  last  night,  to  which  you  have  for  yeai-s 
looking  forward,  is  very  bitter  to  me.     Go  hack  into  the  li^rht 
cheerfulness,  my  child ;  I  will  come  presently.* 

I  did  not  stand  higher  than  his  shoulder,  and  I  looked  white 
thin,  aa  if  I  had  had  a  long  illness  ;  yetwdthmy  own  eyes  drylcoi 
see  tears  gather  in  his,  and  my  voice  was  steady  while  his  falteredi 

'  Presently  will  do,  Mr.  Keveme  ;  I  will  wait  for  you.     I  took 
my  hands  quietly  away,  and  looked  out  from  my  own  comer  of  tl 
window.     How  wide  and  stiU  and  sad  the  park  looked  !     The  firs 
against  the  faint  western  light,  bent  their  heads  before  the  stroB, 
sea  wind.     I  pictured  how- the  vraves  wonld  be  tossing  and  sobbinj 
among  the  rocks  at  Kynance,     The  same  waves  which  Paul  am 
I  and  Leonard  had  watched  on  that  summer  night  more  than  fii 
years  ago.     How  beautiful  that  evening  had  been  !     Yet  I  knew 
would  rather  be  just  where  I  was,  looking  out  upon  the  wind-swayel, 
trees — we  two  alone,  half  hidden  even  from  each  other ;  I  waiting,'  witi 
him  in  the  gloom,  until  he  chose  to  take  me  into  the  light  and  warmth. 

*  Kate,  what  is  there  different  in  your  voice  and  face  to-nigbt  1 
Is  it  gladness  because  this  hour  has  come  at  last  ?  Gladness  b© 
cause  to-night  I  have  to  give  you  back  your  freedom  ?' 

'No,' 

*  Not  gladness,  dear  ?' 
I  could  not  answer  the  questiomng  look  in  his  eyes,  hei 

could  not  hold  my  teai's  back  any  longer.     Childishly  I  covered 
face  ;  and  then^^ — I  think  he  knew  the  truth, 

*  My  love/  he  whispered,   raising  my  face  after   a  long,  I 
silence,  *  I  cannot  give  you  back  your  freedom.* 


And  he  did  not.     He  will  not  even  give  me  back  the  old  pap^ 
with  our  signatures  upon  it,  because  he  says  it  brought  him  his  life 
happiness. 

In  His  infinite  compassion  God  has  blessed  this  act  of  miae  i 
all  of  us,  as  Leonard  said ;  but  it  never  could  have  been  so  bat  f< 
a  heart  and  will  that  w^ere  truer  and  braver  than  my  own. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS'S  NOMENCLATURE 

In  Two  Parts  :— Part  II. 


tCKENS  associated  one  particular  sound  with  empty  consequential 
omsiness  of  speech.  Examples :  Huhhle  the  wheelwright ;  Bum- 
e,  beadle  ;  Pumblechook,  seedsman.  Schoolboys  talk  of  '  bumb- 
ig-np;'  they  did  it,  all  three.  Pumblechook  is  my  man  now.  Re- 
ember  his  vulgar  obsequiousness  to  affluent  Pip  :  *  But  may  I? — 
i/r  (with  outstretched  paw).  In  some  western  counties  a  block- 
ad  is  styled  a  chump.  But  as  l?xnnhlechvmp  would  have  had  a 
tie  too  much  '  um'  in  it,  I  expect  Dickens  added  the  chook  as  a 
ppy  contrast  of  sound,  not  insignificant.  And,  mark  you,  allowing 
their  difference  in  position  and  education,  Bumble  and  Pumble- 
)ok  have  many  features  in  common. 

Dear  old  Tom  !  how  came  he  to  be  called  Pinch  ?  Appropri- 
ly:    gentle,  lovable,  modest,  he  deferred  to  others — pinched 

own  opinions ;  liberal,  trusting,  kindly,  he  even  lent  his  last 
f-sovereign  to  audacious  Tigg — pinching  his  own  pocket ;  never, 
gged,  never  unduly  asserted  himself;  made  much  of  others,  as 
ugh  they  were  mountains,  and  he  a  pinch/  Meek,  mild,  yet 
h  a  manly  spirit  of  his  own,  as  the  brute  Jonas  found. 

Squod  of  the  shooting-gallery  (*Mr.  George's;'  real  name, 
incewell) ;  Phil  Squod.  Given  to  shouldering  his  way  round  the 
se :  a  disarranged  person ;  incompact  as  Dolgelly  ;  a  conglomera- 
i  of  misplaced  members,  but  agile,  seemingly  contributed  by  a 
iety  of  donors.  Such  was  the  ex-trooper's  assistant  Squod ;  a 
f  'squad'  of  a  being,  with  only  a  difference  in  degree  from  Sloppy 

the  poor-house'  (see  Our  Mutual  Friend)^  tcho,  please  observe, 
fientioned  as  one  of  the  awkward  squad.  Remember  Phil's  pedes- 
in  manner,  his  general  appearance,  his  particular  shamble ;  and 

I  introduction  of  the  o  into  his  name  will  not  affect  either  sound 
applicability. 

Toodle  the  stoker — good  !  Honest,  simple  '  family'  man,  how 
J  Ettle  '  Toodles'  gather  about  him !  Motherly  talk — ^babies'  legs 
*  toodles  f'  you  know  (from  *  toddles,'  probably).  Appropriate  other- 
96 ;  quite  a  'softness'  or  excess  of  simplicity  in  the  long  double  o 
witness  Toots,  not  to  say  noodle ;  or,  modified  by  consonant  d, 

II  retaining  half  its  vacancy  or  foolery — ha,  foolery ! — as  in  Moddle, 
*t  blighted  Youngest  Gentleman  in  Company. 
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But  Toodlo:  embodiment  of  UBlettere4  honesty,  of  pai*ental  affi 
tion — he  coiildn*t  have  spelled  the  words,  poor  fellow! — with  nothi 
husky  but  his  voiccj  and  that  was  Cuke  !     A  diild  himself,  he 
his  name  from  one ;  that  simple  fellow,  so  bappy  to  *  stoke  yon  do^ 
sir!*'     He  mounted  crape  for  poor  young  Paul,  thereby  offeni 
Dombey*     A  well-named  stoker,  Toodle  ;  child  of  nature  ;  his 
also,  though  her  name  was  (at  great  Dorabey^s  command)  changei 
Richards.     Why  do  I  mention  this  ?     Because  the  fact  of  chanj 
it  shows  that  the  name  Toodle  had  been  considered  by  Dick( 
Then  Sweedlepipes,  christened  Paul — boys  call  him  *PoU* — ^E^^ 
and  fitly,  for  he  was  barber  and  bird-fancier.  Immortal  Sairoy  loiL^ 
mill  him,  by  the  bye.     I  hear  the  birds  singing  in  his  shop  w 
time  he  merrily  shaves  precocious  Mr.  Bailey,  their  clear  notes  awe 
ing  with  enjoyment  of  that  ancient  youngster's  injunction  to  Pa| 
to  *  go  gently  over  the  pimples,  with  the  grain,  and  keep  the  bitH 
whisker  for  himself!'   0  lathery  fiction!  and  listening  to  the  melody 
of  thrush,  canary,  finch,  and  linnet,  the  twcedlc  of  ihek  shriDerpj/K*! 
associates  the  barber^s  name. 

Next,  Montague  Tigg,  or  Tigg  Montague  {'  Anglo-Bengaloe*); 
an3rway,  Tigg.  Spritely,  adventurous,  jocund,  slipper)^  dodger  !  A 
tricky  fellow  ;  easy,  audacious ;  as  introduced  (and  for  long  after- 
wards), in  diiKculties.  In  pawn  for  Mrs.  Lupin*s  tavern  bill;  hftri 
up  when  Martin  meets  him  at  *  my  uncle^s.'  Living  by  his  wits, 
and  on  credit ;  ridgo,  '  on  tick.'  Name,  combination  of  tick  and 
trick;  provincial  word  'trigg,'  to  avoid,  to  escape  from.  'Mon- 
tague,* high-flown,  significant  of  his  pretensions;  merely  tagged  (m^ 
'When  I  was  at  the  head  of  my  regiment—!'  &c.  There  we 
a  few  real  Pickwicks  and  Winkles,  bat  probably  the  name  of  Pick* 
wick  was  also — as  Winlde,  too — conceived  to  he  original,  Anyho*) 
if  adopted,  Dickens  had  his  purpose.  Observe  the  trustingnosfl  w 
Picki^ick,  his  innocent  reception  of  preposterous  absurdities,  hi* 
amiable  guUibihty.  He  booked  Munchausen  yarns;  was  taken  in  1^ 
Trotter,  by  Jingle»  by  all  who  tried  to  take  him  in  ;  was  even  flWu 
by  a  stone,*  as  Goliath  by  David.  Heart  too  big  Judgment  too  little? 
no  discrimination.  Impidse  took  sense  prisoner.  Ever  in  script 
throogh  want  of  caution,  excess  of  feeliug,  imdue  svmpathies;  brinJ' 
ming  with  benevolence  ;  a  gentleman  at  heart ;  with  scores  o(g(^^ 
qualities,  and  a  shrewd  taste  for  punch,  IVIr.  Pickwick  was  W^Jc 
better  than  a  fooL  He  believed  on  the  spur  ;  allowed  heart  to  nJ^ 
head;  picked  qtikk  in  all  he  attempted,  thought,  or  said.  Boiu^' 
ing-school  predicament  through  inck'mg  qmrk ;  Bardell  trial,  ditto* 
Nome,  Samuel ;  probably  chosen  for  its  sweetness ;  but  pick-qn^*'!^ 
certainly  indicative.  As  to  Winkle,  very  apropos.  Eemember'u^ 
im deserved  character,  his  reputation,  as  a  *  sportsman.*  The  talte^' 
of  the  four  friends ;  the  *  smaJlest  *  of  them.    His  skating  at  Wwdle  • 

•  *  Vt\\\  St\im\v?i,  his,  mark,* 
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IMiBor  Honse,  his  rook-shooting  at  Dingley  Dell — aimed  at  a  hird 
mzid  ihot  poor  Tracy ! — his  ride  to  Muggleton,  his  fearful  flight  from 
ficne  and  fiery  Dowler  (as  great  a  coward  as  himself))  all  come  to 
mind,  not  omitting  his  pngiUstic  onslaught  on  the  little  lad  at  Bury. 
Wliere  oouTd  a  more  appropriate  name  be  found  ?  Winkle  ?  Verily, 
so  triyial  a  shell-fish,  you  might  have  picked  him  out  with  a  pin  ! 

I  will  finish  the  four  off-hand.  Who  next  ?  Accept  the  name 
in  an  impromptu  conundrum.  When  was  Mr.  Jingle  like  Speke  at 
tltt Kile  ?  Give  it  up  ?  When  ho  was  going  to  trace  it  up,  man! 
Tlere!  that's  off  my  conscience! 

The  somame  of  Tracy  Tupman  may  be  understood.  He  was 
sueeptible — a  lady*s  man.  Jingle's  story  of  Don  Bolaro's  daughter 
ttSseted  him  to  tears.  *  The  tale  of  the  lady  who  lost  her  head  ex- 
cited his  sympathies.  The  widow  at  Bochester  ball  impressed  him. 
The  spinster  aunt  (Rachel  Wardle)  drove  him  disconsolate  to  the 
'Leathern  Bottle/  Cobham.  Tupman  languished,  Tupman  wept, 
ilien  '  lovely  woman'  was  his  subject.  He  was  little  better  than 
n amiable  cow,  bull,  ram;  in  form  even  rather  approximating;  un- 
deniably sleek,  not  to  say  'soft.'  His  amatory  lock  of  hair  bedecked 
Us  forehead  like  a  hirsute  horn.  Gentle  animal,  well-conditioned 
ttid  meek-eyed,  though,  as  a  swain,  somewhat  lumbering.  We  all 
^w  what  a''  tup'  is.  Now  follow  me  in  the  authorial  transitions 
tt  imagined :  soft,  sleek,  tame,  cow,  bull,  sheep,  tivp !  and  there 
JWi  have  the  man  Tracy. 

Let  me  deal  gently  with  Snodgrass ;  wasn't  he  a  poet,  though 
P^haps  not  greater  in  his  '  line'  than  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  whose 
'I^erspiring  Frog'  subdued  him  so  completely?  A  snob  in  many 
''^^pects,  as  *  green'  as  grass,  Augustus  was  a  goodish  sort  of  gen- 
^man.  Change  snob  to  '  snod,'  and  add  the  '  grass'  to  point  his 
P'^enness — he  is  there  ! 

Dickens,  by  the  way,  has  another  character  called  Noddy ;  and 
P^^bly  snod  suggested  it.  And  Barham-Ingoldsby  tells  us  of  Lord 
Toinnoddy.     From  snob  or  noddy,  anyway,  may  snod  be  drawn. 

Casting  about  for  the  famous  schoolmaster's  name,  Dickens  prob- 

*My  thought  of  Squeeze,  indicative  of  tpanny,  cruelty,  and  tight- 

^•tedness.     Not  enough.    The  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall  (which 

^^^Un't  a  hall)  had  some  grim,  ghastly,  vulgar  fun  about  him :  the 

^^JJaightly,  unlearned,  unamiable  scoundrel  would  have  made  un- 

St^imnatical  jests  while  he  sat  on  a  lad's  coffin  and  swiped  his  beer, 

^  operated  laughingly  on  a  suffering  pupil's  abscess  with  a  rusty 

P^silmife  (as  his  wife  did).     Squecrs  is  a  comic  and  hilarious  devil, 

*  one-eyed  Gorgon,  a  queer  and  squeezing  brute.  Eureka  !  Dickens 

W  the  «  of  '  squeeze'  before  and  behind  *  queer,'  as  ho  might  have 

^  horse  before  and  behind  a  cart  to  pull  it  and  push  it  out  of  the 

•^    Thus  appended,  we  have  (S)queer(s)   complete,   the  very 

*  >k0W*  «'b  conveying  his  optical  deformity  ;  a  sinister  aspect  alto- 
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gether.  Why,  the  very  word  askew  is  part  of  one  of  his  peopkl 
Rememhcr  Gride's  horrid  old  housekeeper — crooked,  bkar-eyeJ, 
toothless  Pe^ ;  a  heldame  given  to  on  even  piirsuit9»  as  when  ak 
stole  the  will  of  Madeline*s  matenial  grandfather.  Expressive  niimo 
that ;  her  zigzag  path  from  honesty,  and  her  general  dissent  from 
others*  opinions,  set  forth  in  slide  /tskew  /  Bland  and  sweet  wheu 
his  interests  were  at  stake,  an  anathema  in  breeches  when  he  coaI4 
safely  indulge  his  mean,  empty,  blatant  *  philanthropy ;'  how  his 
rolling  periods,  his  sweeping  denunciations,  his  sulphurous  adjectives, 
come  to  us  in  the  name  of  Hone}i.h under  [  Ho  was  only  bearable  st 
odd  times ;  the  cloud  of  the  man  wTapt  even  the  gentle  Shepherdess; 
while  his  volleyed,  crashy  overbearingness  to  bright -eyed  Crisporkle 
(who  settled  him  as  one  would  settle  a  waterspout)  will,  if  remem- 
bered, prove  the  appropriateness  of  his  name. 

Talk  of  the  curate.  Early  riser,  bather  in  winter  time*  See 
how  he  took  his  *  header*  in  the  Cloister  ham  river  to  regain  Drood's 
watch  and  pin  1  Ever  ready,  ever  alert,  ever  fresh,  be  it  to  sene 
God  or  man,  truly  the  Reverend  Septimus  was  crisp  all  over,  om- 
bod3'ing  health,  nerve,  elasticity,  too  ;  vdih  a  sparkle  in  his  voice, 
his  manner,  his  eye,  his  spirits.     And  Crisparlde  was  his  name* 

What  gives  Nickleby  ?  Not  Ralph  the  usurer ;  we  have  the 
dead  Godfrey  and  his  voluble  widow  before  him.  But  Godfrey  lo^^ 
her  money  and  his  own,  poor  dabbler ;  his  *  nicker  went !  AaJ  ^ 
the  ringing  uncontrolledness,  the  chronic  volubility  of  Mrs,  Nicklt'bj, 
there  is  quite  a  metallic  jingling.  But,  saying  nothing  that  RalpH'^ 
moneij-hndrng  assists  the  foregoing  ideas  ofniekel,  recollect  another 
thing — ^Mrs.  N.'s  petulance  and  disposition  both  to  take  oflfeuce  aail 
to  dispute.  If  she  didn't  quite  jwgfjle,  she  was  given  to  nvjg^* 
Thus  from  nickel  (on  the  male  side),  or  from  naggU-nlgiik  (on  bcf 
own),  comes  the  name,  the  *  by'  being  nothing — a  mere  tailpie^» 
like  the  ley  in  Taplcy ,  Snawley,  or  Wititterley,  or  itself  in  JeUj^- 
You  recollect  Tartar  the  ex -lieutenant  (Edwin  Drood;  not  Bob 
in  lieprbitcd  Fkees)  ?  Lamented  Dickens !  but  that  thy  gifted  pec 
ceased  at  the  inexorable  call  of  Death,  bidding  thee  rest  from  thy 
labours  until  the  great  Author  shall  finish  this  world's  work  and  thfi 
mystery  of  eternity  be  published,  thou  hadst  made  something  of  th*^ 
character !  Before  the  second  nimiber  of  the  uncompleted  story  ap* 
peared,  I  foresaw  and  revealed  its  axis — prophesied  the  nse  th»t 
Jaspar  would  make  of  Durdlcs,  and  that  the  serpent  wouW  ^ 
scotched.  The  article  is  in  existence  to  prove  my  words.  Tartft^ 
was  not  then  sketched.  lie  would  have  been  the  deliverer,  ffi* 
quickness,  his  ingenuity,  his  daring,  his  disposition  constitute  h^ 
John  Jaspar*a  opponent^the  watcher  of  the  watcher.  That  wretch 
would  have  met  hii5  match  in  Tartar^ — would  have  'caught  a  Tartar 
in  the  naval  lieutenant.  My  word  for  it,  Dick  Datchery  is  only  'U^' 
tar  in  disguise  J  his  very  wig  assumed,  and  he,  the  champion  ofp<'<*' 
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Btid.  employing  both  the  Deputy  and  opiiim-crone  as  instrn- 
spies  upon  Drood's  uncle.     I  could  prove  the  oneness  of 
and  Datchery  most  easily. 
Datchery?     Hia  marv^eUous  head  of  liair,  his  thatch,  con- 
B  name.     BelicYe  or  not,  Drood  was  not  deatL     The  night 
beheld  Jasper  and  Durdles  on  the  cathedral  leads,  that  saw 
i  in  the  crypt*— the  night  when  Jasper  driiififal  Durdles,  even  as 
previously  drugged  the  '  loving  cup'  he  passed  to  Drood  and 
endless,  so  causing  their  quarrel — that  night  beheld  the  crypt-keya 
,  and  the  subsequent  incarceration  of  the  nephew  and  rival, 
mber  Jasper's  wi-ath  when  Deputy  sm'prisod  Mm  with   the 

son.     But  I  must  huixy  on. 

►ythom  (supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  represent  W.  S.  Landor)- 

iljhis  bark  terrible  ;  gentle  at  heart ;   loud-voiced  and  boisterous ; 

lediction  in  expression ;  empalement  |an  you  credit  him)  his 

punishment — -see  how  he  notified  his  trespassers  of  steel  guns, 

traps,  when  not  one  was  planted  ! — a  sharp -pointed  thorn  to 

him ;  a  kindly-souled  boy  in  reality.     Such  was  Laurence  ;  and 

named  Boythorn, 

Ti  BUmber,  Cornelia  Blimbcr  his  daughter,  next.     Prone  to 
blindly,  persistently  at  school  duties  ;  a  sort  of  incessant  peer- 
•,  within  proscribed  limits,  about  them  both ;  almost  ophthalmic 

L self-imposed  pedagogisra.     I  see  them  pursuing  the  scholastic 
le,  pacing  along  with  most  monotonous  purpose  ;  and  the  spec- 
W  pair,  with  their  regular  tread,  suggest  two  mill-horses,  duly 
iriiig  hllnkcrSf   undoubtedly  Dick©ns*s  first  thought,  whcreont 
liber  came, 

JThen  Creakie.  Hear  the  tyrant*s  boots  as  he  comes  behind  his 
^victim  to  clutch  hair  or  inflict  stripes  !  Hear  both  boots  and 
pzy  Itmgs  as  he  issues  asthmatical  orders,  the  terrible  Tungay 
^Show  that  badge  conspicuous  !'  fame)  in  rear,  like  a  wooden- 
ed  janizary,  and  he  the  Ehadamanthus  1  Hear  boots  and  voice 
creuk'eak'eak-ing  chair  (all  three)  as  the  Salem  monster  ad- 
168  upon  his  prey ! 

[The  name  of  Jamdyce  comes  not  from  himself,  bat  from  the 
bminable  Chancery  suit.  Who  but  he  did  not  its  jaundieed  pre- 
iceblur?  Think  of  its  effect  on  I^ichard  Carstone,  on  Ada  Clare, 
Gridley,  *  the  man  from  Shropshire.'  And  with  all  his  strength 
'acter  and  counter -geniality,  John  Jamdyce  at  times  turned 
as  he  surveyed  the  trailing  slimy  legal  Alexandrine,  its  con- 
xmal  jauiulice  occasionally  too  severe  for  his  mental  health  and 
save  when  the  wind  was  in  the  west, 

to  Skimpole,  a  mere  line.     Unfeeling  at  heart,  brilliant  in 

assumedly  ideal  as  the  ether  above  Moot  Blanc,  yet  with  an 

te  for  bank-notes  (and  no  scruples,  only  let  them  be  secretly 

ed),  flying  over  others'  woes  with  his  peculiar  alpenstock  of 
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tinBelled  self,  you  see  the  gkimmer,  pole  in  hand,  before  you  as  ho] 
was. 

Ardent,  unlimited  in  liis  ideas  and  passions,  allowing  neitlierj 
conscience  nor  criminality— is  the  utter  ruin  of  a  home,  yea  tw^l 
homes,  no  crime? — to  bound  bis  horizon  ;  taking  his  general  nature,  I 
and  not  the  definite  elopement  and  subsequent  travels  in  Frame,  ia  I 
Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain — bis  self* will  and  pride  wa\ing  back! 
all  proffered  pilotage  to  the  haven  of  truth  and  happiness,  kin 
holding  the  fatal  rudder — truly  we  find  few  more  appropriate  naraeal 
than  Bteerfortb. 

Ah-ha,  dear  Rumty  Wilfer,  christened  Reginald,  art  thou  there?! 
Stop  !  thou  art  later  introduced*  The  exponents  must  be  thy  wifoj 
and  daughters.  Well,  take  them  all — stately,  arrogant  Mrs* ,  *Bella,I 
and  Lavinia — throughout  the  whole  story,  did  ever  you  or  Rokesmiti  j 
their  lodger  meet  with  a  more  wUful  Ikmily*?  Each  of  the  ik 
must  have  her  way  (for  'Bella  only  sobered  down  after  know 
Rokesmith  -  Harmon,  Oar  Mutual  Friend),  their  conceited  fldf*] 
opinionated  wilfulness  evidenced  in  countless  domestic  squabbles  aoiJ 
detei-minations,  as  you  know.  And  yet  'Bella  was  very  lovable; 
that  was  when  she  got  away  from  her  home  with  'pa  and  her  loWr] 
in  the  Mincing-lane  sanctorum,  or  down  to  Greenwich,  But  ] 
Wilfer  and  La^inia — ivilful  from  first  to  last. 

No  more  insignificant  word,  yet  suggestive  of  tiny  identity,  tliitl 
'  tit* — Tappertit,  for  example.  Pert,  conceited  morsel  of  a  man  i 
grown,  not  llkehj  to  grow.  Seo  how  he  '  assumes  the  god,  affeetll 
to  nod,  and  seems  to  shake  the  spheres,*  as  he  presides  overthfl] 
United  Bulldogs  in  blind  Stagg's  cellar.  Look  at  Ids  wonderi'ulkgaj 
(pity  he  got  *em  wounded  in  the  Gordon  riots,  and  had  to  lo8«  *& 
and  tnm  shoeblack!),  and  ace  the  dapper  tit  of  an  apprentice,  I 
swelling  soul  above  his  craft  of  locksmith,  even  as  I  hear  him 
pudiate  his  master  Varden,  or  see  him  offer  his  initialed  handkercliirf  I 
to  the  smiling  Sir  John  in  default  of  a  card ;  a  (hipper  little  fodn 
heady  as  all  fools  are,  and  quite  a  tit  in  aspect. 

But  two  tits  !     Yea— excuse  me — as  it  were»  the  Bound  of  ^  | 
thousand  times  a  thousand  tits,  all  tittling  and  tittering  together* 
Such  is  the  sound ;  but  the  special  word  (and  what  a  word  it  i&l)\ 
gives  us  a  marvellous  idea  of  mental  littleness  yet  moral  at!'ectftti<nJi ' 
a  sort  of  tintinnabular  efl'ect,  as  though  aU  the  light-toned  bella  ifl 
the  house  were  set  a-ringing.     Witiiterley ;  there  you  are — exactly 
indicative  of  the  lady  whose  disease  was  soul,  and  who  might  be— I 
have  her  husband's  word  for  it— blown  away  by  a  breath.     How  the 
insipidity  of  the  novel  which  my  dear  Kate  read  to  her- — was  it  th» 
Lady  Flnhclla.^ —rnnnt  have  accorded  with  the  peculiar  i  ^ 

Mrs-  Wititterley  !    Fragile,  gossamery  (but  for  the  surreptiti 
steaks),  poor,  delicate  moth  ! 

As  Peck8nifl''8  upturned  eyes  not  inaptly  favoured  a  'duckJDj 
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tfamder/*  so  sleek,  bi,  oily  Chadband  is  well  named.  Hear  him 
Acoorse  to  Jo,  the  crossing-sweeper ;  see  him  holding  forth  to  his 
leleei  band  of  followers,  whose  unctuous  hypocrisy  took  its  tone  from 
Urn;  his  he  not  the  flabbiness,  the  rotundity  of  a  chub  or  chad? 
The  fiflh  is  before  you,  and  the  man. 

What  about  Damay's  father,  Eyremonde  ?  French  noble  of  the 
aoent  reffime,  last  of  a  long  and  vicious  line ;  deeming  that  the 
leorwere  mere  chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  that  ample  amends 
Me  in  the  louis  d'or  he  flung  to  the  father  of  a  murdered  child ;  that 
ikb world  was  his  oyster,  and  he  (and  his  class)  all  in  all;  how 
^enumBly  Dickens  his  nomenclator  combines  the  ali  (Englished,  evre, 
muj)  and  French  word  monde  I  a  very  bathos,  but  all  the  world' 
W^kA  in  its  French-English. 

What  a  marvellous  horse  was  Flying  Childers  !  Small  wonder 
ttil  the  horse-rider,  Childers,  one  of  Sleary's  circus  riders,  should 
Ufe  from  that  famed  animal.  How  the  people  of  Coketown  ap- 
ilNid  his  nightly  feats !  not  even  their  '  hard  times*  can  restrain 
tteir  cariosity  to  see  the  equestrian. — Li  vain  the  remonstrances  of 
Lioie  Hexham ;  he  would  love  her.  Poor  passionate  schoolmaster ; 
.ibong  of  will,  but  blindly  perverse  in  one  particular  ;  he  looked  at 
tte  son  of  his  a£fection,  and  so  persistently  that  all  became  green 
tfhae  and  discoloured.  There  is  no  character  more  headstrong 
tin  Headstone,  the  suicide  and  murderer,  with  so  much  good  in 
ini,  so  little  self-restraint.  Accept  it  as  you  please,  powerful  in 
■iad  and  strong  of  head;  for  all  that,  jealous  love  brought  out' his 
^^trang  disposition. 

And  the  chemist  ?  See  the  apotheosis  of  fancy !  A  figure  of 
V^ech  occurs  to  the  author's  mind  to  denote  a  human  figure,  the 
^ted  man  Redlaw.  Can  I  follow  the  metaphorical  thought  ? 
Aen  follow  me ;  as  thus :  the  chemist ;  embodiment  of  misan- 
bopy ;  a  blight  on  all  he  moved  amongst ;  a  terror  by  his  pesti- 
*iltiid  presence.  Not  even  Draco  greater,  and  his  laws  were  writ  in 
bod.  For  the  fatal  contagion  of  his  presence,  the  chemist  was 
^law  itself ;  the  proclamation  of  death  to  cheerfulness,  to  hope, 
^  gentle  love.  Remember  how  he  temporarily  overcast  the  bright- 
^  of  the  Tetterby  home,  and  withered  every  healthy  thing  with 
ia  misanthropy ;  carrying  moral  death  into  each  house ;  dkRed-law- 
'^h  was  impossible  to  escape  whilst  it  existed  in  its  dread  en- 
bsty! 

Those  Eatanswill  editors !  I  take  it  that  Potts  was  merely 
inistened  so  as  to  make  the  famous  verse  applicable  to  him,t  other- 
•itt  any  name  would  have  done  ;  but  his  rival,  Slurk — Ah  !  Ever 
m  tlie  watch  to  trip  up  Potts  in  a  '  leader ;'  ever  lurking  about,  pen 

^  The '  domestic  fowl  overtaken  in  the  ravages  of  an  electric  storm.*   (Dickens's 
^^ptraphrase.) 

t  'LfaiM  to  a  Brass  Pot^'  see  Pickwick  Papers. 
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IB  hand  :  liaving  the  key-word  lurk,  how  easily  could  Dickens  pri 
fix  an  S ! 

Now,  Nadgett*  Secret,  silent  spy,  or  ^  inqniry-maker/  if  y< 
will ;  a  stealthy  man,  who  seemed  to  (as  it  were)  follow  himself,  i 
secret  was  he ;  takbtg  note  of  this  and  that,  and  juaktuff  notes 
his  niysteriously-canied  pocket-hook;  reniemher  the  particnlars 
his  watch  on  Jonas*  Undeviating  as  Cnisoe  himself  in  keeping  hi 
island  register  (and,  to  point  the  comparison,  how  did  Nadgctt  isa 
late  himself?)  7iotrh  hy  notch — the  one  for  days,  the  other  for  cliifl 
some  facts ;  there  yon  have  the  idea  ;  aod  from  Notch-it  comi 
Nadgett.     Test  it  as  yon  like,  the  name  holds  good* 

Snitchey  and  Craggs,  the  lawyers-  The  former  (*  Self,'  if  ji 
recollect)  not  iinfrequently  reposed  unexpected  confidence  in  ilrs.  8. 
confidence  which  was  opposed  to  his  professional  character*  Bu 
wives  are  privileged  ;  no  marvel  that  he  *  split'  or  (vulgo)  *  snitctea 
at  times.  But  as  for  Craggs,  was  not  he  '  dressed  in  gray,  like 
flint,  and  generally  not  tinUke  a  fiiut,  take  him  for  all  in  all/  Noi 
a  flint  suggests  mineralogy  ;  and  how  easy  the  transition  firom  flifl 
to  rocks,  from  rocks  to — Craggs  [ 

Do  you  hear  in  mind  Jaggers  the  lawyer  7  As  sharp  as  a  d(tfi(fif 
but  I  think  neither  that  word  nor  his  aptitude  to  iitatjijf'r  others  wit 
his  cross-questioning  acumen  suggested  the  name.  He  was  neT( 
smooth  in  his  capacity ;  from  his  first  introduction  to  his  exit,  h 
is  roughly  acute,  persistently  severe.  How  he  tamed  his  hoofi* 
keeper,  Molly  the  murderess,  indicates  his  stplc.  In  his  office 
Little  Britain,  as  at  home  in  Gerrard- street,  Soho,  the  crimiim 
lawyer  is  consistently  and  unvaryingly  jVr/^jerf. 

I  approach  my  friend  Dick.  Who  doesn't  like  Dick  SwiveUer 
So  bothered  by  little  debts,  that  ho  couldn't  get  across  the  str( 
without  circumvallating  an  area  ot  miles  ;  veiy  much  too  foad 
*  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen* — in  hrief,  given  to  *  the  roqf 
and  innumerable  *  modest  quenchers' — Dick  had  a  giant's  heart,  ani 
was  only  perverted  in  trinalitios  by  the  pressure  of  circumstance! 
See  how  he  befriended  Kit  Kubbles ;  and  recollect  his  honesty  0 
disposition,  his  generous  feeling  towards  the  Marchioness,  tbfit  pod 
tiny  maid-of-all-wark,  who,  like  Josh  Bagstock's  native  atteudan*! 
or  even  Topsy  herself,  *  had  no  particular  name,'  though  jovial  Did 
dubbed  her  Miss  Bophronia  Sphrax.  Bored  by  dithculties — aM 
of  his  own  making,  the  thoughtleaa,  careless  fellow! — he  hadji 
to  t^^ist  about  for  existence  (until  his  annuity  came)  any  way  ^ 
could;  all  round  the  pivot  of  his  chequered  state,  not  unlike  a  awive 
gun  itself.     What  better  name,  then,  than  Dick  SwiveUer  ? 

Who  is  here  ?     Tommy  Traddles.     He  di-ew  himself  togethi 
(as  we  phrase  it)  at  the  last ;  became  a  judge  ;  hut  trace  his  earli< 
career  and  personueL     Not  even  his  hair  would  keep  down 
orderly.     He  is  disaixangedly  wide  in  everything,  from  the  skflh 
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8  he  drew  and  upwards.  Micawber  finds  no  difficnlty  in  palling 
loat  to  sign  10  Us.  His  character  is  as  open  as  his  legs  and 
8.  Nothing  vacant  about  him,  but  little  compact.  He  can't 
okeep  quiet  when  Davy  is  telling  his  tales  to  the  listening  school- 
B.  He  straggles  into  the  thread  of  Roderick  Random  or  the 
^n  Nights ;  or,  better  word  again — provincially  corrupted — ^he 
[(Ulff,  as  an  unaccustomed  horseman  his  steed.  And  there 
irles  Dickens  hit  him  to  the  life. 

0,  that  inimitable  loye-scene  of  Bumble  and  Mrs.  Comey !  It 
3  in  our  memory,  unique  and  relishable,  for  all  time.  Not  to 
irge,  how  she  did  carney  him  over,  and  how  the  beadle's  hesitancy 
ppeared  after  his  private  inspection  of  her  spoons  !  I  see  the 
edling,  bashful  matron,  her  hand  reposing  in  fat  Bumble's  paw, 
head  sinking  on  his  shoulder,  as  she  camies  that  parochial 
[Date ;  and  from  carney  to  Comey  is  but  a  vowel. 
The  next  ?  Why,  let  it  be  Quilp's  mother-in-law.  Her  pinched 
and  form  are  before  me :  the  sense  of  that  dwarfy  devil's  ill- 
;e  of  her  stirs  my  indignation.  Depressed,  frightened,  growing 
uuated  by  it  (both  she  and  her  daughter),  the  little  woman  seems 
luink  into  her  shoes  at  the  approach  of  Quilp.  See  him  gquint- 
at  her ;  hear  his  tantalising  spleen.  Poor  Mrs.  Jiniwin !  Did 
name  spring  from  minikin?  No,  no ;  she  was  by  no  means  one. 
Uy  a  fond  mother  and  true  of  heart,  she  loved  her  daughter  as 
Ji  as  she  feared  her  son-in-law.  With  all  her  small  infirmities, 
was  genuine ;  and  I  think  the  word  is  representative,  though 
meyised  to  Jiniwin  as  in  the  text. 

Thackeray  gave  us  a  Newcome,  and  so  did  Dickens  ;*  but  save 

;  the  Christian  name  of  the  latter,  '  Clemency,'  is  indicative  of 

disposition,  the  name  itself  (as  also  that  of  her  co-servant  and 

re  husband,  Ben  Britainf)  was  probably  hit  upon  without  spe- 

meaning.     With  her  hooked  nose,  her  memorable  cap,  her 

ih  and  crowy  voice;  above  all  her  sharp  projecting  pimpled 

I — ^the  *  pips'  whereon  deepen  in  intensity  as  little  Paul  poses 

with  his  pertinent  inquiries,  or  his  impertinent  comments  on 

legendary  Bull  (tosser  of  bad  boys) — most  skewery  relict  of 

uj^ortunate  Peruvian  miner,   behold  Mrs.  Pipchin,  correctly 

cutaneously  named,  her  entire  character  being  prominently 

ptive. 

As  to  the  law-stationer  Snagsby,  good,  easy  man,  kind  friend 
To,  the  crossing-sweeper,  what  a  life  his  perverse  partner  led 
i!  Talk  of  skinning  eels,  snigs,  snags  as  they  are  often  termed, 
ily  she  put  him  in  the  pan  alive.  He  dared  not  even  dd  the 
V  street- Arab  with  broken  victuals,  save  in  secret ;  his  existence 
I  a  perpetual  sniggU,  like  the  writhing  creature ;  and  this  word 
Aietionary.  Timorous,  henpecked  snag  was  Snagsby ! 
*  Ckmency  Xewoome,  in  the  Battle  of  Lif^,  f  lUd. 
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Finally,  the  Eden  settler.     As  Mrs.  Joe  Gargery  had  her  \Fax- 
ended  cane>  '  Tickler'  (as  her  husband  and  young  Pip  well  kaew), 
so,  for  correctiye  purposes,  Hannibal  Ghollop  carried  his  weapons — * 
the  real  rowdy  insignia — '  Tickler'  and  '  Ripper.'     *  Sir !  we  vauA  \ 
be  cracked  up !  We  air  the  salt  of  the  airth !  that  is  toe  be  remencR- 
bered !    Crack  us  up,  or  look  out  for  sarpints !'    Pretentiously  duiJP* 
tened  Hannibal  (even  as  spouting  Boiler  was  styled  Boanerges),  hxp''^  j 
ready  the  bully  was  to  '  chaw  wp^  Mark  and  Martin !     Tea,  fr«S^  j 
first  to  last,  a  '  chawer-up ;'  and  ChoUop  named.     Just  silenoe  I 
U's,  as  the  French  do  in  Marseilles  and  such  words,  and  the  ^ 
%ouni  of  the  significant  phrase  is  given.     Or  receiye  it  otherwia^^! 
through  gobble.     Dickens  knew  some  dialects ;  he  was  pretty  ^ 
'  up'  in  the  Lancashire ;  and  in  it  the  synonym  of  gobble  is  gcUdf^i^^ 
just  as  doUop  means  a  lot,  a  quantity.     Change  the  g  in  goUop  1a^ 
ch,  the  bully's  name  is  there  in  its  completeness.     Make  choice  w 
words ;  the  point  they  lead  to  is  the  same,  for  '  goUop'  and  *  chaw 
up'  haye  one  common  origin  and  signification. 

Like  Sirach  of  old,  I  '  make  an  end.' 

W.  F.  PEACOCK. 
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THE  POET 


As  noontide  blazed  in  Tempo's  leafy  bound, 

One  tnmed  his  lyre,  and  swept  from  nimble  strings 
A  rapid  prelude,  echoes  flutt'ring  round 
On  soft  but  viewless  wings. 

The  gods  came  down  to  hearken  to  the  strains 
Yeil'd  in  thin  airs,  save  grave  Melpomene  ; 
Like  marble  stood  she  tinged  with  bluest  veins, 
Charmed  to  an  ecstasy. 

*  Wouldst  triumph,  minstrel  ?*  pensive  spake  she  ;  '  waft 

To  heav*n  earth's  finest  fancies — sing  me  lays 
Such  as  may  move  my  soul  to  crown  thy  craft 
With  ample  meed  of  praise.' 

The  minstrel  backward  flung  the  waving  gold 

Of  youth's  long  tresses,  scann'd  the  azure  sky ; 
Lost  in  its  depths  his  spirit  wax'd  more  bold, 
As  larks  that  upward  fly. 

He  sang  of  beauty:  fair  fresh  mom,  pale  eve. 

Sun-purpled  peaks,  meads  starr'd  by  snow-white  kine, 
How  Grecian  maids  their  pictured  peplus  weave 
For  great  Athene's  shrine. 

The  stream  flow'd  softer  down  its  rocky  bed. 

Leaves  hush'd  their  murmur;  yet  no  voice  was  heard 
From  where  that  awful  goddess  raised  her  head. 
No  glorious  feature  stirr'd. 

He  sang  of  wisdom  :  how  the  gods  approve 

Deep  knowledge,  granting  to  the  master-mind 
Their  richest  blessings,  wealth  and  power  and  love, 
Wide  empire  o'er  his  kind. 

Still  silence  held  the  groves ;  a  tettix  shrill'd 

Disdain  upon  the  harp  that  mock'd  his  song ; 
Once  more  his  envious  shell  the  poet  thrill'd. 
Majestic,  silvery,  strong. 

He  told  of  heroes  :  that  Titanic  strife 

Which  raged  'twixt  earth  and  heav'n — the  godlike  grace 
Of  Helen — how  they  bade  farewell  to  life 
Who  look'd  upon  her  face. 
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Flinf^ng  wild  mtisic  from  the  gleaming  threads. 

He  smote  all  modes  of  mortal  hopes  and  fears ; 
All  climes  he  roam*d  where  poesy  e'er  treads 
To  wake  or  smiles  or  tears. 

At  this  the  Muae's  featmres  quickly  changed  ; 

A  glow  gnflused  them,  like  the  coming  day; 
Yet  nobler  rang  his  song,  each  scale  he  ranged 
With  ever-varying  play. 

On  life  and  love,  their  Etful  joys  and  woes. 

Their  dark  yet  certain  ixssue — death — he  dwelt  i^ 
And  then  the  goddess,  startled  from  repose. 
Largest  approval  dealt. 

Her  clear  eyes  gleam'd,  she  trembled  as  she  laid 

A  crown  of  laurel  on  the  poet's  brow, 
And  words  of  wisest  coimsel  brietiy  said, 
'  Henceforth  be  this  thy  vow : 

To  sing  of  human  cares,  to  glad  man's  life  ; 

Bright  cheering  thoughts  in  winged  words  enshrine; 
Love  truth,  love  freedom  ;  song  will  heal  all  strife, 
For  verse  is  half  divine  ! 

So  shall  this  age,  and  ages  yet -unborn, 

Call  thoe  true  prophet,  foremost  of  the  race ; 
So  shaE  man's  strength  and  bloom  of  maiden  mom 
With  gladness  greet  thy  face  !' 

Her  splendours  (rosy  where  the  sunlights  gild 

Their  pale  curves)  faded ;  kindling  with  her  lore, 
Outburst  the  wild-eyed  poet,  *  I  will  build 
A  song  for  evermore  !' 

Long  years  fled  by,  but  never  brought  the  hour 

To  hold  his  wish,  till  silence  still'd  his  tongue: 
How  many  languish  for  the  poet's  power. 
How  few  can  mould  his  song  ! 

Yet  deem  wo  that  a  purpose  nobly  plaun'd, 

Pursued  all  breathless  to  the  golden  west, 
Bedounds  to  glory,  though  th*  ideal  scann'd 
In  youth  still  mock  life's  quests 
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BY  THB  ATJTHOB  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECBET/  ETC. 


ChaptebIL 

*  0,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is, 
And  the  little  leas,  and  what  worlds  away  !* 

THE  four  sisters  had  inhabited  the  smart  little  box  on  the 
Borooghbridge  road  about  foor  months,  when  Elizabeth's  scanty 
stock  of  patience  came  to  an  end.  Gertrude's  small  despotism, 
Diana's  languors  and  affectations  and  headaches,  she  could  abide 
BO  longer.  She  was  brought  so  much  closer  to  these  evils  in  that 
ciieamscribed  abode.  She  had  no  hillside  orchard  whither  to  flee 
■t  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening,  even  on  cold  spring  nights,  when 
tbe  young  moon  was  sailing  through  the  clouds,  and  when  Haw- 
Ugh  had  shut  its  shutters  and  lighted  its  lamps  for  the  night, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  outrage  of  all  the  proprieties  to  go 
out  for  a  walk ;  no  airy  turret,  half  bedchamber  and  half  sitting- 
foom,  where  she  could  read  or  muse  in  solitude ;  only  a  neat  little 
aqpiare  bedroom,  divided  from  Gertrude's  by  so  fragile  a  partition 
that  its  inmates  were  wont  to  whisper  like  conspirators  in  their  ves- 
per talk. 

The  Vicar's  death,  too,  had  given  Gertrude  a  new  position  in 
tlie  home  circle.  She  assumed  the  responsibility  of  their  future  life. 
She  had  chosen  and  taken  the  house,  and  selected  the  furniture 
th^  were  to  keep ;  and  regulated  the  mode  and  manner  of  their 
new  life,  which  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  past  they  were 
ehiefly  to  cherish,  and  which  they  were  gently  and  graciously  to  let 
drop.  Gertrude  kept  the  purse  and  the  keys,  regulated  the  expen- 
ditoe,  and  held  possession  of  the  narrow  store  closets.  The  younger 
aiatera  could  hardly  order  an  extra  cup  of  tea  without  permission, 
nr  fareakfiist  in  bed  perchance  on  a  bleak  winter  morning  without 
BmoamBMaas,  Vol,  X.  F.8.  Vol.  XX.  T>^ 
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inYenting  some  ailment  as  an  excuse  for  that  indulgence, 
submitted  from  sheer  laziness. 

'  I  must  live  with  some  ODe  who  will  order  my  dimier  i 
out  my  ten  for  mc,*  she  said ;  *  and  it  may  as  well  be  Gertradfi 
any  one  else.    I  daresay  if  I  were  rich  enough  to  have  a  confidei 
maid,  she  would  tyrannise  over  me/ 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  March,  Elizabeth  astonished 
sisters  by  declaring  her  intention  of  going  abroad  straightway. 

'  I  shall  go  over  to  Dieppe,'  she  said,  *  and  wander  through  1 
mandy,  and  then  make  my  way  somehow  to  Belgium — my  geo| 
phical  ideas  are  of  the  vaguest,  but  I  shall  find  out  everything  vi 
I  am  there — and  then  perhaps  I  shall  go  up  the  Rhine ;  and  I  i 
think  I  shall  come  baek  till  tlie  ^vinter.  I  have  been  reading  t 
foreign  BraJshaw,  and  making  tremendous  calculations  about  ^ 
and  means.  0,  by  the  bye,  Gertrude,  how  much  have  we  i 
to  live  upon  ?  I  know  I  can  manage  with  it,  for  I  mean  to  do  tbl 
in  a  strong-minded  economical  way — travelling  third-class,  and  I 
walking  from  one  town  to  another  when  the  distances  are  An 
and  third-class  travelling  is  dirt-cheap  on  the  Continent,  I  I 
wear  no  fine  washing  dresses,  nothing  more  expensive  than  a  lii 
gown  and  a  waterproof  cloak.*  i 

Until  this  moment  Gertrude  had  only  been  able  to  stare.  H 
the  languid  Diana  dropped  her  novel,  and  looked  her  astoniahn 
at  this  wild  proposition. 

'  Are  you  mad,  Elizabeth  ?*  exclaimed  the  eldest  sister  i 
*  or  do  yon  mean  this  for  a  joke?* 

*  I  am  not  mad,  not  a  wee  bit  wud,  as  the  Scotch  say'- 
read  a  Httle  of  Bmns  with  her  lover — -*  and  I  have  long  lefl 
joking.  Pray  don't  look  so  unutterably  shocked,  Gerty,  I  i^ 
mean  what  I  say.  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  talk  about  woml 
rights  if  one  is  to  be  pent  up  all  ooe^s  life  in  a  place  Uke  thii 
order  to  do  homage  to  the  proprieties  ?  Hawleigh  is  killing  mi 
inches,  I  shoukln't  at  all  mind  dying,  but  I  don't  want  to  di 
slow  poison  ;  and  my  present  life  is  poison  to  mo — worse  than  ini 
tesimal  doses  of  antimony/ 

'  Very  flattering  to  the  relatives  you  live  with,'  suggested  ^ 
trude  with  dignity,  ' 

*  O,  I  don*t  mean  you ;  but  this  house,  Hawleigh,  eyieiTtlR 
Old  Lady  Paiilyn  was  right ;  we  ought  to  have  gone  on  the  t 
tinent.  Not  to  settle  down  in  some  prosy  old  place,  as  she  I 
gested,  but  to  wander  about.  People  do  not  half  live  who  lii] 
one  place.' 

*  The  roving  existence  you  talk  of  may  bo  very  well  for^ 
of  your  impatient  temperament,*  said  Gertrude ;   'but  for  myi 
part,  I  could  not  live  without  a  settled  home ;  and  I  believe  \ 
Diana  and  Blanohe  Bhare  my  feelings  on  that  point,* 
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Tm  not  quite  sure  of  that,  Gerty/  said  the  intractable  Blanche. 
'Hftwleigh  is  yery  well  in  its  way,  and  we  know  plenty  of  people, 
nd  lie  %Tate  to  be  asked  to  ever  so  many  croquet-parties  in  the 
nomer.  Bat  I  should  dearly  love  roaming  about  the  world  with 
Lixzie/ 

'In  alinsey  gown  and  a  waterproof?*  cried  Diana  incredulously. 
'  What  would  you  do  with  all  the  time  you  spend  before  your  looking- 
gittB  in  that  case  ?' 

<I  could  get  on  without  a  looking-glass  if  there  was  something 
lorth  liying  for,'  said  the  damsel. 

'Do  not  let  us  descend  to  puerilities,'  observed  Gertrude,  with 
iff  air  of  practical  wisdom.  *  Such  a  mode  of  life  as  Elizabeth 
iqggests  is  quite  out  of  the  question. '  Imagine  my  sister  wandering 
ikoat  alone,  in  third-class  carriages,  stopping  at  second-rate  inns, 
oqposiDg  herself  to  insult  from  underbred  foreigners.' 

'That  is  only  your  insular  prejudice,'  said  Elizabeth.  'Re- 
Bember  ,all  the  nice  books  we've  read  about  lady  travellers — 
"From  Ostend  to  the  Tyrol  for  a  Five-pound  Note ;"  *'  Third-class 
liusengers  to  the  Jungfrau;"  "Meat-teas  and  Glaciers;  or  a 
Maiden  Aunt's  Adventures  in  Savoy;"  and  so  on.  Those  books 
leem  all  to  be  written  by  unprotected  females  of  limited  means. 
Wky  shouldn't  I  get  on  just  as  well  as  other  unprotected  fe- 
■ales?' 

'If  yon  were  forty  years  of  age,  the  idea  might  be  somewhat  less 
IKposterous.' 

'.Would  it  ?  I'm  sure  I  feel  as  if  I  were  sixty.  But,  however 
ftat  may  be,  I  must  positively  get  away  from  Hawleigh.  The  air 
if  tbe  Boroughbridge  road  disagrees  with  me.  You  must  give  me 
•y  share  of  our  income,  Gerty — ' 

'Which  would  be  about  seventy-five  pounds.' 

'  Is  it  really  so  much  as  that  ?  I  should  feel  inmiensely  rich  on 
tte  Continent  with  thirty  shillings  a  week.' 

'  You  appear  to  forget  that  this  house  was  taken  with  a  view  to 
joint  occupation.' 

'  You  can  keep  ten  pounds  a  year  for  my  share  of  the  rent  and 
tttea.' 

(jertrude  argued  for  an  hour,  and  even  Diana  took  the  trouble 
to  remonstrate.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  both  ladies  endeavoured  to 
ileiQonstrate  the  actual  impossibility  of  such  a  life  as  Elizabeth  pro- 
loaed  to  lead.     The  girl  was  inflexible. 

'  I  am  of  age,'  she  said ;  '  and  no  one  has  the  faintest  right  to 
CBttail  my  liberty.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  getting  away  from 
Bawleigh.  Blanche  can  go  with  me  if  she  Ukes.  She  and  I  have 
dwajB  got  on  very  well  together ;  but  if  she  doesn't  like,  I  shall  go 
Ane.' 

'I  suppose  you  forget  that  you  have  expectations  from  aunt 
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Chevenix/  said  Gertrade,  as  a  final  argmnent ;  *  and  that  such. 
Btep  as  you  contemplate  is  likely  to  alienate  her  affection  for  erer, 

*  I  have  never  allowed  expectations  to  stand  in  my  way/ 
wered  Elizabeth  scornfully ;    *  and  aa  I  can  live  upon  a  pound 
week,  I  can  afford  to  be  independent  of  aunt  Chevenix,* 

Eemonstrance  being  useless,  the  two  elder  sisters  bewailed  thi 
sister  s  folly  in  secret.  It  was  a  complete  disruption  of  the  smt 
household.  Blanche  elected  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Elizabet 
agreeing  to  pay  her  share  of  the  rent  during  her  absence 
most  melancholy  point  in  the  whole  affair  was  the  diminution 
fitate  which  this  severance  would  necessitate.  One  of  the  two 
vants — ^the  irreproachable  parlom^-maid,  who  wore  muslin  aprons^ 
would  have  to  be  dismissed,  now  that  the  cost  of  her  maintenazi 
could  be  no  longer  shared  by  the  forn*  sisters.  This  fact  moved  bO 
Gertrude  and  Diana  more  deeply  than  the  loss  of  their  younger  i 
wilder  sisters* 

Providence,  however,  had  a  care  for  their  interests ;  and 
event  was  looming  in  the  future  which  was  destined  to  alter  Ella 
bathes  views,  or  rather  to  present  her  with  a  more  brilliant  oppo 
txmity  of  escape  from  the  life  that  had  become  obnoxious  to  her. 

She  was  walking  alone  one  gnsty  afternoon,  about  a  week  aft 
the  first  discussion  of  her  foreign  wanderings,  and  had  rambled  b 
ther  than  usual  on  the  road  between  Hawleigh  and  Ashcombe  — 
road  that  was  little  better  than  a  winding  lane  that  meander 
through  a  long  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  moor,  following  the  cauif 
of  a  stream  that  brawled  and  babbled  over  its  rocky  bed,  in  the 
ter  swollen  to  the  dimensions  of  a  river,  and  in  dry  summers  va 
ished  altogether  from  the  eye  of  man,  leaving  its  bare  stony  bed 
bleach  in  the  sun.  The  deep  banks  of  the  lane  were  thickly  clothe 
with  greenest  ferns  in  the  late  summer  time  ;  but  at  this  seaad 
there  were  only  a  few  violets  nestling  in  the  mossy  turf,  ihiov^ 
which  the  red  rich  soil  of  the  West  peeped  here  and  there  in  rud< 
patches. 

This  lane  was  a  favourite  walk  of  Elizabeth's,  Young  oai 
and  older  Scotch  firs  rose  lilco  a  forest  on  one  side ;  the  steep 
der  of  the  moor  shut  it  in  on  the  other,  A  solitary  darksome 
in  the  chill  March  dusk^  gloomy  with  Nature^s  pensive  gloo^^ 
very  cloister  in  which  to  meditate  upon  the  faults  and  follies  of  hi 
blighted  life. 

Tlio  boimdar}^  of  her  longest  rambles  was  an  old  stone  bridj 
about  three  miles  from  Hai;^Ieigh,  at  a  point  where  the  strcal 
widened  and  made  a  sharp  curve  across  the  road ;  a  very  ancie 
bridge,  covered  with  gray  old  mosses  and  pale  sea-green  licheni 
and  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  those  indefatigable  road-makel 
the  Romans. 

Here  she  lingered  thiQ  a&emoon^  resting  a  little,  with  her  foldi 
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vm  upon  the  parapet,  watching  the  fiednt  pale  moon  driven  wildly 
ibm^  a  dondy  gray  sky. 

'I  don't  sappose  I  shall  be  any  happier  abroad  than  I  am  here/ 

i&e  said  to  herself,  ruminating  npon  her  new  scheme   of  life; 

'  but  I  shaU  at  least  have  something  to  do,  and  I  shall  not  have 

ao  much  time  for  thought  if  I  keep  jogging  on  from  one  place  to  an- 

oftber.' 

This  was  the  result  of  all  her  meditations  that  afternoon.  She 
looked  forward  to  the  change  in  her  existence  not  with  actual  plea- 
sue,  only  with  a  vague  hope  of  relief. 

She  had  been  standing  on  the  bridge  about  ten  minutes,  now 
following  the  moon  till  she  was  lost  in  a  sea  of  clouds,  now  watch- 
ing the  water  gurgling  over  the  stones,  when  she  heard  the  approach 
of  a  horseman  in  the  quiet  lane ;  some  farmer,  no  doubt.  She  did 
not  trouble  herself  to  look  round;  but  waited  till  he  should  pass  be- 
fore beginning  her  homeward  walk. 

He  rode  briskly  enough  up  to  the  bridge,  then  slackened  his 
pace,  and  rode  slowly  across ;  then  to  her  surprise  drew  rein  sud- 
denly on  the  other  side,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  came  towards 
her. 

'  Miss  Luttrell,  is  it  really  you  ?' 

She  turned  quickly,  her  pale  &ce  flushing  in  the  twilight.  It 
'Was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  blushed  at  his  coming. 

'Lord  Paulyn!'  she  exclaimed;  as  much  surprised  by  his  ap- 
pearance as  if  she  had  been  a  thoi^sand  miles  from  his  domains. 

'I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken,'  he  cried,  holding  out  both 
his  hands,  but  only  receiving  one  of  hers,  and  that  one  given  with 
^  reluctant  air ;  *  but  I  should  never  have  expected  to  find  you  in 
this  wretched  lane — alone,  too.  I — I  haven't  seen  you  since  the 
V'icar's  death,  and  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  daresay,  but  I'm  not 
^  dab — I  mean,  I'm  a  poor  hand  at  penmanship.  I  should  have 
telegraphed  to  you  to  say  how  sorry  I  was,  only  I  knew  my  mother 
^Wonld  do  all  that  kind  of  thing.' 

*  Thanks.  I  don't  think  anybody's  condolence  is  of  much  use  in 
such  cases,  however  well  meant.  One  loses  all  one  has  to  love  in 
the  world,  and  one's  friends  write  polite  letters,  with  quotations  from 
Scripture,  which  are  usually  incorrect.' 

This  with  a  faint  attempt  at  carelessness,  but  with  tears  rising 
bidden  to  her  eyes. 

*  But  you  haven't  lost  all  you  love,'  seizing  upon  the  small  black- 
gloved  hand,  and  possessing  himself  of  it  in  spite  of  her — 'at  least, 
not  all  who  love  you ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  foolish  beggar  I 
CiU  vouch  for  who  still  loves  you  to  distraction.' 

*  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  any  such  person's  existence.  Let  go 
^y  hand,  please.  Lord  Paulyn ;  you  are  pressing  the  rings  into  my 
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'  I  beg  jonr  pardon/  imwilliiigly  releasinpf  it.  *  But  don't  pre- 
tend not  to  know,  Elizabeth  ;  that  is  too  bad.  I  dai-esay  other  fel- 
lows have  n^ade  themselves  foolish  about  yon  ;  but  you  know  who  I 
mean  when  I  talk  of  loving  you  to  distraction.  You  know  that  there 
never  was  any  man  80  infatuated  as  I  have  been — ^as  I  still  am, 
worse  luck  !* 

*  About  Miss  Earasay,  I  presume ;'  with  a  chiUing  air. 

'  Come,  DOW,  Lizzie,  don't  be  absurd.  Has  my  mother  been 
letting  out  any  of  her  fine  echcmes  for  getting  me  to  marry  Sarah 
Ramsay  ?~a  young  woman  of  thirty,  with  freckles  and  sandy  hair, 
and  about  as  much  figure  as  a  broomstick.  She's  to  have  something 
like  half  a  million  of  money,  I  believe,  for  Iier  marriage  portion;  and 
a  million  or  two  when  her  father  departs  this  life.  My  mother  picked 
her  up  at  Torquay  in  the  autumn,  and  has  been  trying  it  on  erer 
since,  but  without  effect.  I'm  the  kind  of  horse  that  may  be  brongbt 
to  the  water,  but  I  don*t  drink  unless  I'm  thirsty/ 

^  Lady  Paulyn  told  me  that  yon  were  going  to  be  married  to  Ifisa 
Ramsay  ;  that  it  was  a  settled  thing,* 

'  Then  she  told  you  an  infernal  Ue.* 

A  little  thrill  of  pleasure  stiired  Elizabeth's  heart  at  this  UB- 
filial  observation.  It  was  not  that  she  liked  Lord  Panlyn,  ortlui 
she  was  proud  of  his  constancy,  or  grateful  for  his  affection,  ortkit 
she  had  at  that  moment  any  idea  of  marrying  him.  She  was  msTfij 
pleased  to  discover  that  she  had  not  been  superseded ;  that  she  still 
retained  her  dominion  over  him,  still  held  him  in  her  thrall ;  tM 
she  could  go  home  to  her  sisters,  and  tell  them  how  egregiously  they 
had  been  duped  by  the  dowager's  diplomatic  falsehoods. 

*  No,  Lizzie,  I  never  eared  for  any  one  but  you,'  the  young  mMi 
went  on,  after  he  had  muttered  his  indignation  at  the  dowager's  t^* 
tompt  to  deceive ;  *  and  I  suppose  I  shall  go  on  caring  for  you  to 
the  end  of  my  days.  It's  the  most  miserable  infatuation.  Do  yo* 
know  that  I  am  tolerably  safe  to  vdn  the  Derby  this  year,  with  ft 
horse  I  bred  myself ;  bis  sire  was  one  of  the  old  Dutchman  stock, 
and  his  dam  was  sister  to  Stj^iax,  who  won  the  Two  Thousand  ri^ 
years  ago,  and  the  Chester  Cup  the  year  after  ?  Yes,  Lizzie,  I  \hi^ 
the  Derby's  a  safe  thing  this  year ;  and  yet  I  set  no  more  vidWJ 
upon  it  than  if  it  was  nothing.  Think  of  that,  Lizzie — the  hliw' 
ribbon  of  the  tmf.  I've  been  winniag  no  end  of  things  lately;  J^^^ 
races  and  so  on  last  year,  and  a  cup  at  Newmarket  the  other  i^7* 
It*s  the  old  adage,  you  know  :  unlucky  in  love — But  Fd  rather  ^^ 
you  for  my  wife  than  half-a-dozen  consecutive  Derbies.  Come  not^i 
Liz,  it's  all  off  with  that  other  fellow;  he's  off  the  course,  theL*^ 
knows  where.     What  is  there  to  stand  between  us  ?* 

'  Merely  the  fact  that  Mr.  Forde  is  the  only  man  I  ev^r  loV0fli 
and  that  I  am  not  (piite  sure  I  don't  love  him  still.  I  owe  you  •* 
least  candour.    It  is  a  xery  humiliating  confession  to  make; 
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not  mind  telling  you  that  I  loved  him  rery  dearly,  and  tliat  my 
i  vras  almost  broken  by  his  desertion/ 

'Confounded  snob  !*  said  the  Visoonnt;  *but  Tm  very  glad  he 
make  himself  scarce.     It  would  have  been  a  most  unsuitable 
h;   a  splendid  girl  like  yoa,  bom  to  adorn  a  coronet  and  all 
kind  of  thing.     But  I  say,  Lizzie — * 
*Who  gave  you  leave  to  call  me  by  my  Christian  name?'  shaj 

,  looking  romid  at  him  indignantly.     She  bad  been  staring 
KtUe  river  hurrying  over  its  rugged  bed,  hardly  seeming  to  Hsten^ 
iOrd  Paulyu's  discourse.     He  had  his  horso*s  bridle  upon  his 
,  and  found  some  hindrance  to  eloquence  in  the  restlessness  of 
animal. 

*0,  come  now.  It's  not  much  of  a  privilege  to  ask,  after  stand- 
all  I've  stood  for  you,  and  being  laughed  at  by  my  friends  into 
bargain.  But  I  say,  Elizabeth,  I  waut  to  talk  to  you  seriously, 
ly  ran  down  from  London  by  last  night's  limited  mail ;  and  the 
■  motive  that  brought  me  here  was  the  thought  that  I  might  fiod 
a  bttle  better  disposed  towards  me,  when  the  edge  of  your  foel- 
abont  that  parson  fellow  had  worn  off.     You've  had  time  to 

wiser  since  we  met  last,  and  to  find  out  that  therfe's  somcthiug 

in  the  world  than  sentimental  parsons.     By  Jove,  I  should 

Hawleigh  was  a  favourable  place  for  reflection ;    a  regular 

's-Meditations-amoDg-the-Tombs  kind  of  a  place.     You've 

time  to  think  it  all  over,  Lizzie ;  and  I  hope  you've  made  np 

mind  that  you  might  be  happier  knocking  about  the  world 
me  than  mopiug  alone  here.  Be  my  wife,  Lizzie.  I've  been 
lant  to  yon  all  this  time,  though  you  always  treated  me  badly. 
can't  be  so  hard-heaxled  as  to  refuse  me  now  ?' 
he  was  slow  to  answer  him,  still  watching  the  swift-flowing 
\  as  if  she  were  seeking  some  augury  in  the  gurgle  of  the 
■8,  Even  when  she  did  speak^  it  was  with  her  eyes  still  bent 
the  stream. 

I  know  that  I  am  supremely  miserable  here,*  she  said,  *  and 
is  all  I  know  about  myself/ 

But  you  might  be  happier  in  the  world,  Lizzie,  with  me.  Who 
iQ  be  anything  but  miserable  moping  in  such  a  bole  as  this  ?* 

ded  Lord  Paulj^n,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  darken- 
oorland,  as  if  it  had  been  the  meanest  thing  in  nature, 
►he  scarcely  heeded  the  manner  of  his  speech  or  the  words  that 

ised  it.     She  was  debating  a  solemn  question  ;  holding  counsel 
Hi  herself.     Should  she  astonish  all  her  friends — prove  that  she, 
rejected  of  Malcolm  Forde,   could  mount  to  dazzling  worlda 
d  their  ken  ?     The  days  of  her  humiliation   had  been  very 
her ;  she  had  eaten  ashes  for  bread,  and  moistened  them 
tears.     The  fact  that  she  cared  nothing  for  this  man, 
chief  feeling  about  him  was  a  sentiment  verging  upon  con- 
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tempt,  hardly  entered  into  her  thoughts  to*night ;  they  were  too 
exclusively  selfish.  Self  was  the  very  centre  of  her  little  world. 
Her  own  humxliation,  her  own  disappointments,  made  up  the  sum- 
total  of  her  universe.  Whatever  was  womanly^  or  tniOj  or  milt 
in  her  nature  had  began  and  ended  with  her  love  for  Makolm 
Forde. 

An  hoar  ago  and  she  had  believed  Lord  Paulyn  as  completely 
lost  to  her  as  her  father's  curate,  and  she  had  begun  to  regret  tia 
folly  that  had  cost  her  all  the  splendours  of  that  brighter  world 
which  bad  seemed  so  very  fair  to  her  two  years  ago.  And,  behold! 
here  was  the  constant  lover  again  at  her  side,  again  offering  her  his 
rank  and  wealth,  not  from  the  haughty  altitude  of  a  King  CopIietnA 
to  his  beggar-maid,  but  mrguig  his  plea  like  a  condemned  felon  be- 
seeching the  reversal  of  his  doom. 

Busy  thoughts  of  what  her  life  might  be  m  the  years  to  come  if 
she  accepted  him — busy  thoughts  of  the  dull  blank  it  needs  must 
be  if  she  rejected  him — crowded  her  brain*  Selfishness,  ambition, 
pride — all  the  worst  vices  of  her  nature — won  the  victoi7.  She 
turned  to  her  lover  at  last,  with  a  face  that  was  very  pale  in  the 
dim  light,  and  said  slowly, 

*  If  yon  really  wish  it,  if  you  are  content  to  take  me  without 
any  profession  of  love  or  sentiment  on  my  side — ^I  made  an  eud  of 
those  when  I  quarrelled  with  my  first  lover — if  yoa  can  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  indifferent  bargain — * 

*If  !*  cried  the  young  man  with  sudden  energj%  putting  his  di»» 
engaged  arm  round  her  reluctant  figure,  which  recoUed  involuntarily 
from  that  token  of  appropriation ;  *  that  means  Yes,  and  jon've 
made  me  the  happiest  fellow  in  Devonshire.  The  horse  that  c*B 
stay  is  the  winner  after  all.  I  always  said  I*d  have  you  for  my  wife, 
Lizzie,  and  now  I  shall  keep  my  word/ 

From  that  moment  her  doom  was  sealed*  Thdre  was  no  look- 
ing backward.  Lord  Panlyn  took  possession  of  bis  prize  with  the 
iron  hand  of  some  lawless  sea-ranger  swooping  upon  a  disabled 
merchantman  that  had  drifted  across  his  track.  From  that  hour 
Elizabeth  Luttrell  had  a  master. 


Ckapteb  m, 

'  Lorsqu^un  homme  s*ennu!e  et  qa*il  sent  qu'il  est  lafl 
Be  trainer  le  bo u let  au  bagtie  d'Ici  bfis, 
D^squ*il  se  fait  sauter^  qu'importo  la  mani^ref* 

Elizabeth's  manner  that  evening  was  just  a  little  colder  acd 
quieter  than  usaal.  No  unwonted  flutter  of  her  spirits  betrayed  the 
fact  that  the  cun-ent  of  her  life  had  hoen  suddenly  turned  into  a  oe^ 
channel.     She  had  suffered  her  lover  to  accompany  her  to  the  edge 
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atHuX  soborb  in  which  the  Boroaghhridge  road  was  fidtnated,  and 
lufl  there  dismisBed  him. 

'I  may  e<»ne  to  see  yon  to-morrow,  mayn't  I  ?'  he  pleaded.  He 
hij  been  trying  to  make  her  fix  an  early  date  for  their  marriage  all 
Ike  way  along  the  dusky  lane. 

'  We  must  be  married  and  have  our  wedding-tonr  over  before 
Qm  Derby,  yon  know/  he  said  persnasively.  'Ton  don't  care  much 
ikonfc  the  touring  business,  do  you  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't.  I  never 
Mild  understand  why  newly-married  people  should  be  sent  to  stare 
rt  Bumntains,  and  do  penance  in  musty  old  cathedrals,  as  if  they'd 
ioDe  something  wicked,  and  were  obliged  to  work  it  out  somehow 
bfline  they  could  get  absolution.  A  week  at  Malvern  would  be 
aboat  our  figure ;  or  if  we  had  tolerable  weather,  I  could  take  you 
u&r  as  Malta  in  the  Leprachaun.' 

*  Ton  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  settle  matters  ;  but  when  I  pro- 
Ued  to  marry  you,  just  now,  I  said  nothing  about  the  date  of  our 
namage.' 

'  But  that  goes  without  saying.  I've  served  my  apprenticeship. 
Wre  not  going  to  turn  round  upon  me  like  Laban,  and  ofier  me 
Boeof  your  sisters,  or  make  me  work  seven  years  longer.  And  if 
foa  have  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  me,  it  can't  matter  to  you 
Aether  it's  soon  or  late.' 

*  What  will  Lady  Paulyn  say  ?'  asked  Elizabeth,  with  a  little 
^gh.  There  was  something  pleasant  in  the  idea  of  that  wily 
Bfttron's  mortification. 

'My  mother  will  be  rabid,'  said  the  dutiful  son;  'but  so  she 
')OQld  whomsoever  I  married,  imless  it  was  for  bullion.  It  was  a 
(K>d  joke  her  coming  to  try  and  choke  you  ofif  with  that  story  about 
ttmh  Ramsay.     Yes ;  my  mother  will  be  riled.' 

'And  Miss  Disney?  do  you  think  she  will  be  pleased?' 

The  Viscount  was  not  so  prompt  in  his  answer  this  time. 

'Hilda,'  he  said  meditatively;  'weU,  I  don't  know.  But  I 
tpfose  she'll  be  rather  glad.  It'll  give  her  a  home,  you  see,  by 
^d  by,  when  my  mother  goes  oflf  the  hooks.  She  couldn't  have 
''«d  with  me  if  I'd  been  single.' 

'  Of  course  not.  We  shall  have  Miss  Disney  to  live  with  us, 
^«n,  by  and  by  ?' 

'  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  yes ;  my  mother  can't  go  on 
llising  the  Ashcombe  estate  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  though 
^e  no  doubt  she'd  like  very  much  to  do  it.  And  when  she's  dead, 
^i  all  that  kind  of  thing,'  continued  his  lordship  pleasantly,  '  Hilda 
te  have  an  attic  and  a  knife  and  fork  with  us,  unless  she  marries 
^  the  interim,  and  I  don't  think  that's  likely.' 

'  She  looks  rather  like  a  person  who  has  had  what  people  call 
'  a  disappointment,'"  suggested  Elizabeth,  wincing  a  little  as  she 
VMnbered  her  own  disappointment. 
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*  She  came  into  the  world  with  a  disappointment/  replied  Loid  I 
Paulyn*  *  Her  mother  eat  the  sour  grapes,  and  her  teeth  were  iit  I 
on  edge.  Her  father,  Colonel  Disney,  was  heir-presnmptivo  to  iJ 
great  estate,  when  my  aunt  SybUla  married  him  ;  but  when  his  gnflH 
diedi  six  months  after  the  Coloners  marriage,  a  claimant  sprao^H 
with  a  rigmarole  story  of  a  Scotch  marriage,  and  no  end  of  i^K 
mentary  evidence,  the  upshot  of  which  was,  that  after  a  good  dcul  of 
Scotch  law,  and  pursuing  and  defending  and  so  on,  the  chiimunt— 
a  black-muzzled  lad  with  a  dip  of  the  tar-brush— walked  over  the  J 
course,  and  Hilda's  father  was  left  with  a  large  fortune  in  the  b&ndi  I 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  shape  of  post-obits  and  accommodation-bilb,  Hej 
ran  away  with  a  French  opera-dancer  soon  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  J 
disgust  with  society.  My  aunt  and  Hilda  were  left  to  drag  on  some- J 
how  upon  a  pittance  which  my  gi-andfather,  a  stingy  old  boggaifj 
had  settled  upon  his  daughter  when  she  manied.  When  my  aimtJ 
died,  Hilda  came  to  Uve  with  my  mother,  and  has  had  a  very  ptei'  I 
sant  time  of  it  ever  since,  I  make  no  doubt/ 

They  parted  at  tho  beginning  of  the  villas  that  were  dotted  along  j 
the  first  half  mile  or  so  of  the  Boronghbridge  road,  giving  a  taimj 
subm-ban  aspect  to  this  side  of  Hawleigh*  There  were  even  f^l 
lamps,  macadam,  and  a  general  aspect  of  inhabitedness  very  dife-J 
ent  from  the  narrow  lanes  and  rugged  common  on  the  other  aide  oCj 
the  town.     Tlxis  new  neighbourhood  was  the  west^end  of  HawleighJ 

*  I  shall  come  to  see  you  to-morrow,'  repeated  Lord  Paoljivl 
reluctant  to  depart.  '  And  mind,  everything  must  be  over  aud  doaM 
with  before  May,  Do  yon  remember  the  first  Derby  we  were  m 
together,  nearly  two  years  ago  ?  Jolly,  wasn't  it  ?  I've  got  a  oewj 
team  for  the  drag,  spankers.  IVe  set  my  heart  upon  your  seeing' 
Young  EnglanJer  win.  Hadn't  you  better  write  to  Mrs.  Chevenix? 
She's  the  woman  to  do  our  business.  If  you  trust  everytbiagt**! 
jour  sisters,  they'll  be  a  twelvemonth  muddling  about  it/  I 

'We  have  plenty  of  time  for  discussing  these  arrangements,  i^itn-i 
out  standing  in  tbe  high-road  to  do  so/  said  Elizabeth  impatiently* 
*  If  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  worry  me,  I  should  never  hM 
said  what  I  did  just  now.    After  aE,  it  was  only  said  on  the  impab^ 
of  the  moment-     I  may  change  my  mind  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  0  no,  you  won't.  I  won't  stand  anything  of  that  kind,  l^ 
not  Hke  that  parson  fellow.  Once  having  got  you,  I  mean  to  keep 
you.  I  think  I  deserve  some  reward  for  holding  on  as  I've  ioo»* 
You  mustn't  talk  any  more  about  throwing  me  over;  that's  pastinl 
done  with/ 

'  Then  you  mustn't  worry  me,'  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  faint  sip 
of  titter  weariness.  '  So  now  good-night  for  the  last  tima,  U  ^ 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  my  sisters  will  think  I  am  lost.  I  almort 
wonder  they  haven't  sent  the  bellman  after  me/ 

And  thus  they  parted^  wlikoui  \iiQ  Idas  of  betrothal,  which  JC^ 
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iotbdl  nvQld  not  consent  to  receive  in  the  high-road.  Bnt  he 
eidldraed  her  once  in  the  lane;  passionate  lips  pressed  against 
BwiHing  lips,  typical  of  that  anion  which  was  to  be  no  onion ; 
■If  self- interest  and  selfish  short -Uved  passion  going  hand  in 
md. 

*  Oy  dear/  thongbt  Elisabeth,  as  she  went  in  at  the  little  garden 
■ie,  and  knocked  with  the  doU's-honse  knocker  on  the  doll*8-hoase 
oor;  '  what  a  tiresome  thing  it  is  to  be  engaged !' 

She  had  thought  very  diflfcrently  two  years  ago,  when  her  willing 
eid  rested  for  tiie  first  time  on  Malcolm  Forde's  breast,  and  a 
iqreme  contentment,  which  seemed  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth, 
eteended  on  her  soul — a  perfect  restfolness,  like  the  serene  still- 
en  of  a  rescned  vessel  that  lies  at  anchor  in  some  sheltered  har- 
oor  after  long  battling  with  wind  and  waves. 

'How  he  begins  to  worry  me  already,'  she  thought  of  her  new 
UBter.  '  I  foresee  that  he  will  make  me  do  whatever  he  likes, 
mlesB  he  goes  too  far  and  rouses  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  me. 
kt  Gertrude  and  Diana  will  not  be  able  to  crow  over  me  any 
nger,  that  is  one  comfort.  And  I  have  done  with  small  rooms 
nl  a  small  income,  that  is  another.' 

Her  sisters  had  drunk  tea,  and  dismissed  the  urn  and  tea-pot, 
od  a  cold  and  somewhat  sloppy  cup  of  their  favourite  beverage  had 
len  set  aside  For  her  on  a  little  tray.  She  smiled  involuntarily,  as 
Ito  threw  ofi*  her  hat,  and  sat  down  in  a  comer  to  sip  the  cold  tea, 
koiking  how,  in  a  very  short  time,  pompous  serving-men  would 
Men  to  administer  to  her  wants,  and  her  coming  in  and  going  out 
tvold  be  an  afifair  of  importance  to  a  vast  household.  She  sat  in 
tt  comer  looking  listlessly  at  her  sisters,  grouped  round  the  lamp, 
ind  engaged  in  their  usual  avocations,  and  could  not  help  feeling 
bat  it  was  really  very  good  of  her  to  endure  these  small  surround- 
QgB,  even  for  the  moment. 

*  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  Lizzie  ?*  exclaimed  Blanche, 
wking  up  firom  the  constraction  of  some  futility  in  bead-work.  *At 
Ite  Melvins',  I  suppose,  kettle-drumming  ?' 

*No;  I  went  for  a  longer  walk  than  usual,  and  forgot  how  late 
I  was.' 

*  And  have  been  roaming  about  alone  after  dark,*  said  Gertrade, 
Tth  a  horrified  look.  *  Really,  Elizabeth,  if  you  must  indulge  your 
^centric  taste  for  solitary  rambles,  you  might  at  least  respect  the 
pinion  of  the  world  so  far  as  to  gratify  your  strange  taste  within 
*8onable  hours.' 

*  I  have  no  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  world.  I  have  out- 
igdd  it  once,  and  perhaps  may  outrage  it  again.' 

'Which  way  did  you  go  ?'  asked  the  pacific  Blanche,  anxious  to 

the  subject. 
'Towards  Ashcombe.' 
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'I  wonder  when  Lord  Panlyn  is  to  be  married/  said  Diuu, 
couteiuplatiBg  some  grand  eflfect  in  a  square  inch  of  point-lace, 

*  Rather  booDj  I  beheve/ 

*  lr\Tiere  did  you  hear  that  ?  Come  now,  yon  must  hare  beej 
calling  somewhere,  or  yon  would  not  have  heard  the  news/ 

*  I  have  not  been  calliog  anywhere,  but  I  have  reason  to  beliei 
Lord  Paulyn  is  going  to  he  married,  and  rather  Boon/ 

*  There's  nothing  new  in  that,'  aaid  Diana;  '  the  dowager 
us  as  much/ 

*  Would  you  like  to  be  bridesmaids  on  the  occasion,  aU  of  yon 
asked  Elizabeth. 

*  "^Tiat,  bridesmaids  to  that  horrid  Miss  Ramsay  !*  cried  Blanebfl 

*  No,  not  to  Miss  Ramsay— but  to  me/ 
The  youngest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Luttrells  sprang  from  h 

seat,  very  nearly  overtm-ning  the  moderator-lamp  in  her  excitementi 

'  To  you  !   0,  you  darling,  have  you  been  cheating  us  all  tlii 

time,  and  are  you  really  going  to  be  a  great  lady,  and  present  us  all 

court,  and  give  no  end  of  halls  and  parties?  It's  too  good  to  be  tmeJ 

*  And  as  we  had  no  ground  for  such  an  idea  yesterday,  wl 
you  were  full  of  your  continental  wanderings,  I  really  can't  undei 
stand  why  we  are  to  believe  in  such  a  thing  to-night,'  observed  Oef 
trude  the  pragmatical,  with  a  spitefid  look. 

*  Can't  you  ?  There  are  some  people  in  whose  lives  great  changi 
seem  to  happen  by  accident.  The  accident  of  a  wicked  anonymafll 
letter  helped  to  break  off  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Forde,'  with 
keen  glance  at  her  eldest  sister.  *  A  chance  meeting  with  Lou 
Paulyn  this  evening  on  the  Roman  bridge  has  altered  my  plans  ft 
going  to  Kormandy.  He  made  me  an  offer  again  to-night,  fortlK 
third  time  in  his  life,  and — ' 

*  And  you  accepted  him/  said  Diana*     *  You  must  have 
nearer  idiotey  than  I  should  like  to  thick  aLntlrell  could  be,  ifyfl* 
rejected  him,* 

*  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  constancy  even  to  an  idea/ 
Gertrude.      *  I  should  have  thought  Elizabeth  would  have  care 
more  for  the  memorj-  of  Malcolm  Forde  than  for  worldly  advantages^ 

*  No,*  answered  Eli;xabeth  defiantly,  '  I  am  not  so  8la\ish  as 
go  on  breaking  my  heart  about  a  man  for  ever.    And  living  screws 
up  in  this  box  of  a  house  has  taught  me  the  value  of  surroundiogS" 

*  You  wOl  go  to  live  at  Ashcombe,  I  suppose,*  suggested  0^* 
trude*  '  with  the  dowager  and  Miss  Disney  ?  I  can  fancy  how  nifl* 
that  will  be  for  you.* 

'  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  mean  to  live  in  the  wod^ 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  whirlpool — to  go  spinning  round  p^ 
petually  in  the  fashionable  maelstrom/ 

*  A  hazardous  life  for  the  welfare  of  an  immortal  soul,*  s^ 
Gertrude. 
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hftTe  ceased  to  care  for  my  soul  since  Malcolm  gave  me  up* 
,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  my  sool  ceased  to  exist  when  he 
[;iwaj|  leaving  only  Bome  kind  of  mechanism  in  its  place/ 


Chapter  IV, 

Thii  very  morning  my  lord  told  mo  I  should  have  two  hundred  a  year 
ijpins.  Now,  niir«e,  if  he  give»  me  two  imndfed  a  year  to  buy  ptuB,  what  do 
^k  be*U  ^ve  me  to  buy  fine  petticoats  ? 

O,  my  dearest,  he  deceivea  thee  foully^  and  he's  no  better  than  a  rogue 
ipatnB.    These  Lod doners  have  got  a  gibberish  with  *em  would  confound  a 
That  which  they  call  pm-money  is  to  buy  their  wives  everything  in  t!io 
world,  down  to  Uieir  very  shoe*tie&/ 

brBOUKDED  was  the  rapture  of  Mrs.  Chevenix  when  she  received 

mlooked-for  tidings  of  EIizabeth*a  engagement.     She  wrote  at 

Iffging  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  in  London,     *  It 

just  the  height  of  the  season/  she  said,  'and  everybody  in 

Gertrude,  Di,  and  Blanche  can  come  np  with  you.     I  mil 

li  a  point,  and  find  rooms  for  all  of  yon.     You  could  not  pos- 

%Q  married  from  thai  footy  little  house  in  the  Boroughbridge 

And  there  vrill  be  your  trousseau,  you  know,  dear,  a  most 

!  question ;  for  of  course  everything  must  be  in  the  highest 

and  I  really  doubt  whether  Cerise,  whose  real  name  by  the 

have  ktely  discovered  to  be  Jones,  is  quite  up  to  the  mark 

occasion.     She  suits  me  very  well,  but  I  have  lately  dis- 

ft  want  of  originality  in  her  style ;  so  I  think  the  better  way 

be  to  order  your  saperior  dinner  and  evening  dresses  from 

and  give  Cerise  only  the  secondary  ones-     Believe  me,  my 

ild,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  expense,  but  we  will  not  fall  into 

lolish  trick  of  ordering  more  dresses  than  you  could  ivear  in 

nths,  ignoring  the  almost  hourly  changes  of  fashion.    As  Lord 

*8  wife,  you  will,  of  conrse,  have  milimited  means.     By  the 

as  you  have  really  no  reBponsible  male  relative,  the  arrange- 

of  settlements  will  devolve  upon  me.     My  lawyers,  Messrs. 

Je  and  Scnipress,  are  well  up  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  wUl, 

sure,  protect  your  interests  as  carefully  as  if  you  were  the 

Iter  of  their  oldest  and  most  important  client/ 

fhis  subject,  thus  mooted  for  the  first  time  in  Mrs.  Chevenix*s 

)f  was  destined  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  argument  and  unplea- 

188  between  the  aunt  and  niece. 

wUl  have  no  settlement/  said  Elizabeth  resolutely.  *  I  take 
to  him,  except  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a  year,  and  he  shall 
asked  to  settle  ever  so  many  hundreds  upon  me.  I  vd]l  not 
Bell  myself.  Of  com-se,  he  will  give  me  fine  dresses  and  all  I 
t  to  make  a  brilliant  figure  in  his  own  world.  He  has  been 
Lt  enough  and  devoted  enough  for  me  to  trust  my  interests  to 
It  stands  to  reason  that  I  shall  always  have  as  much  money 
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as  I  can  spend.     He  is  oTerflowing  with  riches,  and  as  bis  wife 
shall  haTe  a  right  to  my  share  of  them-     But  I  will  not  allow 
one  to  ask  him  to  name  the  price  that  he  is  willing  to  give  for 
It  shall  not  be  quite  a  matter  of  buying  and  selling/ 

*  Very  high-flown  notions,  and  worthy  of  the  moat  self-willed 
reasonable  young  woman  that  ever  lived,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chevei 
in  a  rage.  '  But  I  suppose  joo  would  hardly  wish  your  children 
Btarvc.  Yon  will  not  object  to  their  interests  being  provided  for 
people  who  know  a  little  more  about  hfc  than  you  do,  self-ofmiii 
ated  as  you  may  be<* 

*  My  children  !'  said  Elizabeth,  turning  very  pale.     Coiddthi 
he  childi^eUj  the  very  sanctification  and  jugtification  of  marriage, 
lier  and  for  Eeginald  Panlyn,  who  in  marriage  sought  only  the  f^ftl 
fication  of  their  own  selfish  and  sordid  desires  9     '  Mi/  ehildr^ 
can  hardly  fancy  that  I  shall  ever  hefir  a  voice  call  me  mother. 
Beem  so  unfit  to  have  little  children  loving  me  and  trusting  in 
in  their  blind  childish  way,*  she  added  ^li-eamily,  and  then,  with 
more  practical  air :   'do  what  you  please  to  protect  their  interei 
auntie,  in  case  Lord  Paulyn  should  gamble  away  all  his  wealtli 
the  raceconrae ;  but  remember^  for  me  myself  not  a  penny.' 

Nor  was  this  an  idle  protest.     She  took  care  to  give  the  fn) 
sohcitors  the  same  injunctions ;  and  as  Lord  Paulyn  was  not  a 
to  insist  on  extreme  generosity  in  the  preliminary  arrangei 
his  marriage,  he  did  not  dispute  her  \rill.      So  certaiii  esta 
settled  upon  such  younger  sons  as  Elizabeth  might  hereafter    _ 
to  her  husband,  and  certain  smaller  properties  were  charged  witbf 
maintenance  of  daughters ;  but  the  wife  herself  was  left  subject 
the  husband's  hberaliiy.   Mrs.  Chevenix  shook  her  head  ominoad| 

'  Was  there  ever  anything  so  foolish  ?  After  what  we  have 
that  old  woman  too  !'  she  added,  with  somewhat  disrespectful  mea« 
tion  of  her  niece's  future  mother-in-law. 

Their  knowledge  of  the  dowager  was  certainly  not  calculateJ  tft 
inspire  any  exalted  hope  of  the  son's  generosity.  Yet»  in  tW 
fooHsh  period  which  went  before  his  marriage,  Reginald  PaaN 
showed  himself  lavish  in  the  gifts  whieh  he  showered  upoD  bi 
mistress.  Did  she  but  fro^vn,  he  propitiated  her  with  an  emfirili 
bracelet;  was  she  angiy  with  him  without  reason,  she  had  bef 
reward  in  a  triplet  of  rings,  rod,  white,  and  green,  like  the  ItJiiWi 
flag.  The  Paulyn  diamonds,  which  had  lain  perda  since  the  i'*' 
^er*s  last  appearance  at  court,  were  dug  out  of  the  hank,  and  ^^^ 
to  be  reset  at  a  famous  West-end  jeweiler's.  Elizabeth  behold  tbeif 
far-darting  rays  with  dazzled  eyes,  and  a  mind  that  was  almost  b*?* 
witdered  by  this  fulfilment  of  all  her  childish  dreams.  It  was  Hk* 
the  story  of  Cinderella  ;  nor  does  one  know  by  any  means  lb* 
Cinderella  cared  very  much  about  the  Prince.  The  old  fairytale  ■ 
Jiardly  a  love  story,  but  rather  a  romance  of  horses  and  carriage^ 
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worldly  splendour,  and  swift  transition  from  a  kitchen  to 


AAer  all,  it  was  perhaps  very  lucky  that  Mr.  Forde  jilted  me/ 
beth  thought  in  her  worldly-minded  momeots,  when  she  was 
to  look  at  the  camagos  which  Lord  Paiilyn  had  chosen  for 
The  graceful  shell-shaped  barouche,  the  dainty  hrougham, 
innninerable  patent  inventions  for  the  comfort  of  its  occupant. 
Ihere  had  been  no  Paulyn  town-house  aince  the  reign  of  George 
when  lieginahrs  grandfather  had  inhabited  a  gaunt  and  dismal 
ion  out  Manchester-square  way,  the  freehold  of  which  had 
settled  upon  a  younger  &on,  and  had,  in  due  com-se,  been  for- 
to  a  money-lender.  The  dowager,  in  her  day,  had  preferred 
in  furnished  lodgings  during  her  residences  in  the  capital. 
zabeth  had  the  delight  of  choosing  an  abode  at  the  West-end, 
ally,  after  exploring  all  the  more  fashionable  quarters,  selected 
er  house  in  Park-lane,  all  balconies  and  verandahs,  with  a 
|in  pleasing  rusticity. 

fYou  must  build  me  a  huge  conservatory  on  tho  top  of  that 
ios  pile  of  stabling  and  kitchens  at  the  back/  she  said  to  her 
f,  to  whom  she  issued  her  orders  somewhat  unceremoniously  at 
period  of  their  lives ;  *  and  I  must  have  a  fernery  or  two  some- 

■he  selection  of  fnniiture  for  this  balconied  abode  was  an  agree - 
►amusement  for  Miss  LnttreU's  mornings  during  the  few  weeka 
ipent  in  Eaton -place,  and  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the 
Ice  Lord  Paulyn  kept  at  his  bank,  which  was  an  unusually  small 
W  80  wealthy  a  customer-  The  young  lady  showed  a  marvel- 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  m  art,  and  an  aristocratic  contempt 
II  questions  of  cost.  She  had  her  pet  forms  and  colours,  her 
iees  upon  every  subject,  the  grati^cation  whereof  was  apt  to  be 
Dsive. 

IShe*3  like  Lady  Teazle,  by  Jove,'  grambled  the  Viscount, 
ming  hifl  heart  to  a  friend  in  the  smoking-room  of  his  favourite 
b|  after  a  long  morning  at  KaMko*s,  the  crack  upholsterer ; 
Bds  a  fellow's  money  like  water ;  and,  hy  Jove,  I  feel  some- 
ft  inclined  to  growl,  like  the  old  buffer  in  the  play.* 
'Shaw  to  be  so,*  said  his  friend,  *  if  a  feller  marricg  a  poor 
i*B  daughter.  Tliey  always  make  the  money  fly  like  old  boots  ; 
ii't  been  used  to  it,  and  like  to  see  it  spin  j  just  like  a  child  that 
U  a  sovereign  on  a  table/ 

•If  she  were  always  to  go  on  like  this,  she^d  be  the  ruin  of  me,* 
Bim^d  Reginald  ruefully ;    *  but  of  course  it*s  only  a  spirt ;  and 
le  were  inclined  to  do  it  by  and  by,  I  shouldn^t  let  her.* 
•^  Of  course  not.     You'll  bo  able  to  put  on  a  stiffish  curb  when 
8he*s  in  harness.* 
is  capacity  for  extravagance  exhibited  by  his  future  wife  gave , 
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Lord  Panlyn  snbject  for  Bome  serious  thought.  Even  that » 
of  a  eettlement  which,  at  the  first  glance,  seemed  so  generoi 
impulse  upon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  now  aasumed  an  alarmin 
pact.  Might  sho  not  have  refused  any  stated  pin-money  s 
because  she  intended  to  put  no  limit  upon  her  expenditure^ 
[meant  to  range  at  wiH  over  the  whole  extent  of  his  pastures 
be  relegated  to  an  alloted  acreage,  howoYer  liberal.  She  met 
fact,  to  do  her  best  to  ruin  him. 

'But  that*8  a  matter  which  wiU  easily  adjust  itself  aft< 
are  married/  he  said  to  himself,  shaking  off  the  sense  of  wild 
which  ft>r  the  moment  had  possessed  him.  '  I  won't  have  my  ii 
made  dacks  and  drakes  of  even  to  please  the  handsomest  won] 
Europe.  A  town-house  once  bought  and  furnished  is  bougl 
furnished  for  our  Kfetime,  and  for  our  children  and  grandchi 
after  us  ;  so  a  little  extravagance  in  that  line  can't  do  much  1 
And  as  to  milliners,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I  shall  let  her 
as  soon  as  possible  that  if  her  bills  go  beyond  a  certain  figure 
and  I  will  quarrel ;  and  so,  with  a  httle  judicious  managem^ 
daresay  I  shall  soon  establish  matters  on  a  comfortable  footing 

So  for  these  few  weeks,  her  last  of  liberty,  Lord  Pauljn  su 
Ma  betrothed  to  have  her  o\Yn  way — to  have  her  Hing,  as 
it  himself.  Whatever  her  eye  desired,  as  she  roved  at 
IMiko's  treasure-chambers,  was  instantly  booked  against  h( 
lord.  The  rarest  Sevres ;  the  most  exquisitely-car^'ed  ebony  cai 
inlaid  with  plaques  of  choice  old  Wedgewood  ;  easy-chairs  and 
in  which  the  designer's  imagination  had  run  riot ;  fairy-hke  < 
tables  ;  inimitable  what-nots ;  bedroom  furniture  in  the  ecclesii 
Gothic  stylo,  unpolished  oak^  with  antique  brazen  clamps  and 
— furniture  that  might  haye  been  made  for  Mai7  Stuart,  onl; 
it  was  much  handsomer  than  anything  ever  provided  for  that  h 
lady's  accommodation,  as  witness  the  rickety  old  oaken  bedsti 
Holyrood,  and  King  Jameses  baby-basket ;  carpets  from  Eliza 
own  designs,  where  all  the  fairy  ferns  and  wild-flowers  that  fli 
in  Devonian  woods  bestrewed  a  ground  of  russet  velvet  pile* 

Of  such  mere  sensuous  pleasure,  the  rapture  of  cboosing 
things  for  her  own  possession,  Elizabeth  had  enough  in  the 
before  her  marriage.  She  was  almost  grateful  to  the  man 
purse  provided  these  delights.  Perhaps  if  she  could  have  qui 
Malcolm  Forde  out  of  her  thoughts,  exiled  his  image  from  hei 
for  ever  and  ever,  she  might  have  been  actiially  grateful,  and 
happy,  in  the  realisation  of  her  pet  day-dream.  M 

She  had  asked  after  her  friends  of  the  Eancho  when  H 
came  to  London,  but  found  that  hospitable  mansion  had  disapp 
like  Aladdin's  palace  when  the  Emperor  of  China  looked  out 
window  and  beheld  only  empty  space  where  his  parvenu  son-in 
jesidenoe  had  stood.     The  Cinqmars  had  been  ruined  aomeba 
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one — at  any  rate  not  any  one  in  Mrs.  Chevenix*s  circle — seemed  to 
trntlerstiiml  how,  Mr,  Cinqmars  had  been  bankiiipt,  his  name  in 
the  papers  as  jonnialist*  stockbroker,  theatrical  manager,  wine  mer- 
cbtnt — goodness  knows  what ;  and  the  Eancho  estate  had  been  sold 
by  ftQction^  the  house  pulled  down,  the  nmhrageoos  groves  on  the 
landward  side  ravaged  by  the  axe,  the  gi'ound  cut  up  into  shabby  little 
loftdfi  of  semi-detached  >iUas  leading  to  nowhere.  The  lawn  and 
terrace  by  the  river  had  been  preserved,  and  were  still  in  the 
market  at  a  fabulous  price, 

*  And  what  became  of  Mr,  and  Mrs*  Cinqmars  T  asked  EUza- 
beth|  sorry  for  people  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  surprised  to 
(M  every  one  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  domain  than  in  its 
hte  tenants. 

Mrs,  Chevenix  shrugged  her  shoulders, 

*  Goodness  knows,  I  have  heard  that  they  went  to  America ; 
tkat  they  are  living  in  a  cheap  quarter  of  Paris,  Mr.  Cinqmars 
^dilating  on  the  Bourse;  that  they  are  in  Italy,  Mrs.  Cinqmars 
atndying  for  the  operatic  stage-  There  are  ever  so  many  differ- 
ent stories  afloat  about  them,  but  I  have  never  troubled  myself  , 
to  consider  which  of  the  reports  ia  most  likely  to  be  correct.     Yoa 

inow  they  really  never  were  firiends  of  my  own  choosing.     It  was 

i-ord  Paulyn's  whim  that  we  should  know  them.' 

*Bnt  they  wore  very  kind  and  hospitable,  auntie,* 

*  Ye-es.  They  had  their  own  views,  no  doubt,  however. 
Their  interest  was  not  in  Elizabeth  LuttreU,  but  in  the  future  Lady 
**%iilyn.  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  Lizzioj  is  to  forget  that  yon 
®V€3r  knew  them,' 

This  was  not  a  very  difficult  achievement  for  Elizabeth,  whose 
^llQughts  rarely  roamed  beyond  the  focus  of  self,  except  in  one  soli- 
^^^  instance. 

Upon  the  details  of  Elizabeth  Luttrelfs  wedding  it  is  needless 

^o  dwell.     She  was  not  married  before  the  Derby  h.n^,  anxious  as 

ticrd  Paolyn  had  been  to  anticipate  that  great  British  festival,  but 

^^jly  in  the  flowery  month  of  June,  when  the  roses  were  just  begin- 

^^ng  to  blow  in  the  poor  old  vicarage  garden — as  Elizabeth  thought 

"^itli  a  sudden  pang  when   she  saw  the  exotics  that  decked  her 

^"cdding  breakftist.     The  marriage  was,  as  other  marriages,  doly 

^^corded  in  fashionable  newspapers  ;  and  Mrs.  Chevenix  took  care 

*kat  etiquette  should  not  be  outraged  by  the  neglect  of  the  minutest 

^tail,  by  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  wrong  side  in  the 

^'^'pth  of  the  bride^s  Honiton  flounces,  or  a  hacbieyed  dish  among  the 

^^trees  at  the  breakfast. 

So  these  two  were  made  one,  and  went  off"  together  in  the  con- 
^^^tional  carriage-and-four  from  Eaton-place  to  Paddington  Station, 
^^   route  for  the  Malvern  Hills,  where  they  were  to  moou  a.^«w^  ^ 
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fortnight  as  best  tliey  migbt,  and  then  come  back  to  town  m  ti 
for  Ascot  races- 

Now  — these  chapters  being  purely  retrospective  —  comes  tlw 
ftutiimn  of  the  fifth  year  after  Mr.  Forde's  farewell  to  Hawleigh* 

Chapter  V. 

*  I  Btrive  to  number  o'er  'whst  d^jB 

RemembmoGe  can  discover, 
Which  all  that  life  or  cartli  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  oo  day,  there  roll'd  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembitter^d ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deckM  my  power 

That  gatrd  not  while  it  glitter'd/ 

TsEY  were  at  Slogh-na-Dyack,  in  Argyleshire,  where,  at  the  fc 
of  a  heather-clothed  mountain  that  ran  up  almost  perpendicniarly 
meet  the  skies,  Lord  Paulyn  bad  bought  for  himself  a  palatial  abodfli 
in  that  Norman-Gothic  style  which  peiTades  the  mansions  of  th 
North — a  massive  pile  of  building  flanked  by  sugar-loaf  towers,  mi 
one  tall  turret  dominating  the  rest,  as  a  look-out  for  the  lord  a 
the  castle  when  it  was  his  fancy  to  sweep  the  waters  with  his  Wool 
gaze.  It  is  almost  impogsible  to  imagine  a  more  delicious  hahit 
ation,  sheltered  front  and  rear  by  those  lofty  hills,  the  blue  watefl 
of  the  Kyles  of  Bute  lapping  against  its  garden  terrace ;  a  cUmat 
equal  to  Torquay;  long  ranges  of  orchard  houses  where  peaches  am 
nectarines  ripened  as  under  Italian  skies;  orangeries,  Tineriei 
pineries ;  stabling  of  unlimited  capacity,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  siw 
sturdy  ponies  as  could  best  tread  those  rugged  mountain  roads 
verily,  all  that  the  soul  of  a  Solomon  himself,  in  the  plenitude  fl 
his  power  and  riches,  could  desire;  in  the  golden  autumn,  wheutkl 
grain  was  still  ripening  for  the  late  northern  harvest,  making  patdifli 
of  vivid  yellow  here  and  there  upon  the  gentler  slopes  at  the  basj 
of  the  opposite  hiUs,  when  the  purple  heather,  like  a  Roman  etft» 
peror's  mantle,  was  spread  over  the  mountain. 

The  Norman  castle  was  none  of  Lord  Paulyn's  building.  Not  ij 
those  mediteval  fancies  of  keep  and  donjon,  not  in  those  arcbiteo 
tural  caprices  of  machisolated  battlements  and  elaborately -ciurfl 
mulKons,  did  the  heir  of  all  t!ie  Paulyns  squander  that  wealth  wliid 
the  dowager  had  accumulated  by  unheard-of  scrapings  and  pincW 
and  self-denials  dining  liis  long  minority.  The  chateau  of 
na-Dyack  had  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  a  millionaire  Gl 
manufacturer,  who  had  made  his  money  out  of  knife -powder 
icouring-paper,  and  who,  when  he  had  built  for  himself  this  " 
dwelling-house,  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that  neil 
wife  nor  children  would  consent  to  abido  there.  The  heal 
mountain,  the  blue  water,  the  wide  bosom  of  Loch  Fyno  s^ 
Mway  in  the  distance,  tho  vnli  denizens  of  that  mountain  regi< 
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Iter  of  whose  strong  mngs  gktldened  the  heart  of  the  eporta*  j 
might  be  all  very  well ;  and  to  three  or  four  weeks  at  Rothe- 
or  Colintrave  in  the  bathing  season  the  Ia%  and  her  daughters 
no  objection ;  but  a  fixed  residence,  six  months  out  of  the 
?e,  on  that  lonely  shore,  they  steadfastly  refused  to  endure.  So 
soouring-paper  and  knife-powder  manufacturer,  to  whom  the  cost 
Norman  castle  more  or  less  was  a  mere  bagatelle,  gave  his 
orders  to  dispose  of  the  chateau  at  the  earhest  opportunity, 
mgued  himself  to  the  sacrifice  involved  in  such  a  sale.  The 
and  its  appurtenances  had  cost  him  five-and-twenty  thousand, 
knd  five.  Ho  sold  the  whole  to  Lord  Paulyn— after  prolonged 
ling,  in  which  at  last  the  Glasgow  manufacturer  showed  himself 
ual  to  the  English  nobleman  —  for  seventeen  thousand,  and 
home,  after  signing  the  contract,  to  his  mansion  by  the  West 
;,  rejoiced  to  be  nd  of  his  useless  toy. 

jord  Ptiul^n  had  been  chiefly  attracted  to  the  place  by  its  pecu- 
^pocities  for  the  abode  of  a  yachting  man.  Slogh-na-Dyack 
on  the  edge  of  a  bay,  where  there  was  anchorage  for  hah'-a- 
yachts  of  the  largest  calibre ;  while  on  one  side  of  the  man- 
there  was  a  narrow  inlet  to  a  secondary  harbour,  a  bay  within 
',  a  little  basin  hollowed  out  of  the  hills,  where,  when  tempests 
raging,  the  frailest  bark  might  ride  secure,  so  perfect  was  the 
so  lofty  the  natm-al  screen  that  fenced  it  from  the  mnds* 
a  harbour  for  fairies,  a  calm  lakelet  in  which,  on  moonUt 
ii  one  would  have  scarcely  been  sm-prised  to  find  Titania  and 
impany  sporting  with  the  silvern  spray. 

ither  Re;,'lnald  Paulyn  brought  his  wife  after  they  had  been 
ted  about  two  years  and  a  half.  It  was  her  first  visit,  except  for 
Bg  glimpse  of  those  mountain  slopes  from  her  husband's  yacht,  to 
id — his  land,  her  first  lover's  native  land.  The  thought  thiiUed 
ven  now,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  days  in  which  he  had 
her  was  like  the  memory  of  a  di-eam. 
Ihe  had  been  married  two  years  and  a  half;  years  in  which  sho 
led  the  cup  of  worldly  pleasure,  and  of  womanly  sorrow 
the  very  lees.  She  had  run  riot  in  fashionable  cxtrava- 
f^vou  some  of  the  most  popular  parties  in  London,  in  the 
the  many  balconies ;  won  for  herself  the  brilliant  distinc- 
i  attends  social  success ;  queened  it  over  aU  compeers  by 
of  her  beauty,  the  dash  and  sparkle  of  her  manner. 
little  while^ — so  long  as  the  glamour  lasted,  and  selfishness  was 
ated  by  the  intoxication  of  novelty— she  had  ruled  her  hns- 
then  had  come  disputes,  in  which  she  had  been  for  the  chief 
umphant ;  then  later  disputes,  in  which  his  dogged  strength 
had  conquered,'  then  coldness,  severance,  estrangement, 
lUgging  at  the  chain,  eager  to  go  his  or  her  own  way.  But  be- 
e  world — that  world  for  which  Elizabeth  had  chosen  to  live — 
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Lord  and  Lady  Paulyn  appeared  still  a  veiy  happy  young  couple,  aj 
deliglitful  example  of  that  moat  dehghtful  fact  in  natural  hiBtoiy- 
love  match. 

Their  quarrels  at  the  worst,  and  they  had  been  exceedingly  1 
ter,  had  hardly  been  about  the  most  serious  things  upon  which  me 
and  women  could  disfigree.  Money  matters,  my  lady's  e:xtraTagano 
had  been  the  chief  distm-bing  influence-  The  breast  of  neither  hm 
band  nor  wife  had  been  troubled  with  the  pangs  of  jealonsy.  Eli 
betb's  conduct  as  a  matron  was  irreproachable.  In  the  \erjvot 
of  fashiouahle  frivolity  no  transient  breath  of  suspicion  had 
tarnished  the  brightness  of  her  name.  The  Yiscoimt,  in  his 
tioned  liberty,  bad  iimple  room  and  verge  enough  for  any  sin  i 
his  marriage  vow  were  he  inclined  to  he  a  sinner,  but 
Elizabeth  had  never  stooped  to  suspect.  Their  eBtrangement  I 
fore  had  not  its  root  in  those  soul-consuming  jealousies  which  st: 
Bome  miions.  Their  disputes  were  of  a  more  sordid  nature, 
wranglings  of  two  worldly-minded  beings  bent  on  their  oym  ; 
pleasnres. 

Eighteen  months  after  her  marriage  there  came  the  one 
affliction  of  Elizabeth's  womanhood ,     A  son  had  been  bom  to 
fail'  as  the  first  offsprmg  of  youth  and  beauty,  a  noble  soul^ — or  96  \ 
seemed  to  her — looking  out  of  those  clear  childish  eyes,  a  child  whb 
had  the  inspired  seraphic  look  of  the  holy  Babe  in  a  picture 
Raffaelle,  and  whose  budding   nature  gave  promise  of  a 
manhood.  He  was  only  a  few  months  old — a  few  months  wL  i 
up  the  one  pme  and  perfect  episode  in  Elizabeth's  life — v.  ijtr  im 
was  taken  away  from  her,  not  lost  without  bitterest  struggle 
est  fondest  hopes,  deepest  despair.     For  a  little  while 
death  the  mother's  hfo  also  hung  in  the  balance,  reason  totb 
darkness  and  horror  shut  out  the  light.  Dragged  through  this  1 
of  mind  and  body,  no  one  seeming  to  know  very  clearly  wl 
out  of  joint,  by  physic  which  seemed  to  hinder  or  nature 
finally  healed,  the  bereaved  mother  went  back  to  the  world, 
tried  to  strangle  grief  in  the  endless  coO  of  pleasure ;  worked  ha 
than  a  horse  at  a  mill,  and  smiled  sometimes  mth  a  heart  that  1 
to  agony ;  had  brief  flashes  of  excitement  that  seemed  like  happt 
defied  memory ;   tried  to  extinguish  regret  for  the  tender  being" 
had  loved  in  a  more  exclusive  devotion  to  self;  grew  day  by 
harder  and  more  worldly ;  lost  even  the  power  to  compassionate  ■ 
distress  of  others,  saying  to  herself  in  a  rebellious  spirit,  *  Is  the 
any  sorrow  like  onto  my  sorrow  ?' 

To  Lord  Paulyn  the  loss  of  his  first-bom  had  been  a  blow, 
not  an  exceeding  heavy  one.     He  had  considered  the  baby  ft  fill 
little  fellow,  had  caressed  him,  and  tossed  him  in  the  air  occasionaH| 
at  somewhat  remote  intervals,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  I 
while  smii'king  nurses  mar^eU^A  ^t  hia  lordship*B  condes 
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but  he  was  not  broken  down  by  the  loss  of  liim.  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  was  not  in  a  desperate  hurry  for  an  lieir.  He  had  some- 
thing of  that  feeling  which  monarchy  have  been  said  to  entertain 
upon  the  subject  of  their  eldest  sons^  an  inclination  to  regard  the 
heir-apparent  as  a  memento  mori, 

'  By  Jove,  yon  know  it  isn't  the  liveliest  thing  to  look  forward 
to/  he  had  said  to  his  friends  when  arguing  npon  the  subject  in  the 
abstract ;  *  a  young  feUow  who'll  go  and  dip  himself  up  to  the  hilt 
with  a  pack  of  money-lenders,  and  borrow  on  post-obits,  and  play  old 
gooseberry  with  his  father*s  estate^  by  the  time  he's  twenty-oue,  and 
perhaps  make  a  finish  by  marrying  a  ballet*girl  before  he's  twenty- 

It  was  after  a  season  of  snri)assing  brilliancy,  an  unbroken  round 

of  gaieties,  involving  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  that  Lord 

Paul}Ti  groaned  and  gnashed  his  teeth  when  the  butler  brought  him 

the  midsummer  hills — -a  season  which  had  ended  in  the  most  serious 

Quarrel  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  had  ever  had — that  the  Viscount 

brought  his  wife  to  this  Norman  chateau,  not  in  love  but  in  anger, 

intending  this  banishment  to  the  coast  of  Argyle  as  a  metins   of 

l^riiiging  the  lady  to  a  due  sense  of  her  iniquities  and  a  meek  sub- 

I   mission  to  his  wilL 

^H      *  She'll  find  it  rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of  money  tJierr,*  he  said 

pfo   himself  with  a  sardonic  grin,  *  and  I  shall  take  care  to  fill  the 

Iiouse  with  visitors  of  my  own  choosing*    There *11  be  Hilda,  too,  to 

JcK)k  after  my  iuterest.    Yes,  I  think  I  shaJl  have  the  upper  hand  at 

Slogh-na-Dyack,' 

This  was  another  change  which  the  last  year  had  brought  to 
P&ss.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  London  season— happening  so  op- 
portunely after  the  last  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  as  Madame 
Passementerie,  the  French  milliner,  ventured  to  remark  to  Lady 
^aulyn's  maid,  Gimp — ^the  noble  house  of  Paulyn  had  been  thrown 
^^xito  mourning  by  the  demise  of  the  dowager, 

*  The  noble  lady  had  led  a  life  of  extreme  seclusion  throughout 

^  prolonged  widowhood,'  said  the  obituary  notice  in  a  fashionable 

journal;  *  thus  oflering  the  most  touching  tribute  which  affection  can 

pay  to  those  it  has  cherished  while  on  eaiih,  and  still  fondly  moumB 

^ien  transferred  to  a  higher  sphere.     Honoured  and  beloved  alike 

'^y  equals  and  dependents,  she  was  the  centre  and  source  of  all  good 

^  those  who  came  within  her  peaceful  circle,  and  she  was  followed 

^  her  last  resting-place  in  the  family  vault  in  old  Ashcombe  chm-ch 

^y  a  train  of  friends,  tenants,  and  retainers,  in  which  long  proces- 

Sioti  of  mourners  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  lament  the  loss  of 

^  Valued  friend  or  an  honomred  benefactress,'     The  notice  had  been 

^*itten  for  another  patrician  widow,  bnt  served  very  well  for  Lady 

^^nlyn,  about  whom  the  editors  of  newspapers  knew  httle  or  nothing* 

^he  had  lived  a  retired  life  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  and  it 
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was  argued  that  she  must  of  necessity  have  been  benevolent 
beloved. 

Her  death,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-foiir,  had  been  occasioned  1 
an  accident.     Sitting  np  one  night  in  hei*  dressing-room  after  Ih 
household  hatl  retired,  poring  over  lier  agent*s  last  acconnts,  sho 
had  set  fire  to  her  cap*  an  elaborate  conatmetion  of  blonde  and  rib- — 
bons,  and  had  been  a  good  deal  bnmt  about  the  head  and  face  befordB 
Hilda^  who  slept  in  an  adjacent  room,  and  was  promptly  awakened 
by  her  screams,  conld  rush  to  her  rescue* 

Her  constitntion,  vigorous  to  the  last,  held  out  for  a  little  while 
against  grim  death,  but  the  shock  proved  too  much  for  the  aged 
frame,  whose  sap  and  muscle  had  been  wasted  by  the  asceticism  of 
economy.  The  dowager  died  a  few  hours  after  telegrams  and  express 
trains  had  brought  her  son  to  her  bod-side. 

As  she  had  only  consented  to  be  just  barely  civil  to  Elizabeth 
in  theh'  mifrcqnent  intercourse,  it  was  not  to  bo  supposed  that  her 
departure  from  this  world  could  be  a  profound  affliction  to  the  reign- 
ing Viscountess.  She  was  soiTy  that  her  mother-in-law's  death 
should  have  been  a  painful  one,  and  perhaps  that  was  all.  h 

*  What  a  pity  old  people  can't  die  like  that  person  in  Mrs.  Thralas*  fl 
Three  Wartihifis  !^  she  said  aftenvards.     ^  Death  ought  to  come^ 
qnietly  to  fetch  them,  ^nthont  any  unnecessary  sufi'ering ;  only  ^^ 
natural  surprise  and  annoyance  at  being  taken  away  against  one*^- 
win,  like  a  child  that  is  fetched  home  from  a  nursery  baU/ 

The  Visconnt  contemplated  his  bereavement  chiefly  from  a  bas^S. 
ness-hke  point  of  view. 

*  I'm  afraid  the  Devonshire  estates  ydU  go  to  pot  now  my  po«i>r 
mother's  gone,'  he  said  dolefully.  *  I  shall  never  get  any  one  'fc^ 
screw  the  tenants  as  she  did.  Thrtt  a^ent  fellow,  Lawson,  was  oiJ-J 
a  cipher.  It  was  the  old  woman  who  really  did  the  work,  and  k^X^^ 
them  up  to  coEar.  I  shall  feel  the  difference  now  she's  gone,  [»oor 
old  soul !'  J 

*  I  suppose  Miss  Disney  will  go  into  lodgings  at  Torquay  ^B 
somewhere,  and  live  upon  her  private  means,*  said  Elizabeth,  hardJj 
looking  up  from  the  pages  of  a  new  novel  she  was  skimming,  sefti>*^™ 
luxnrionsly  in  one  of  the  Park-lane  balconies,  in  a  very  bower  ^B 
summer  blossoms,  kept  in  perennial  bloom  by  tho  minions  of  'fct*^ 
nurseryman. 

This  sounded  as  if  she  had  forgotten  a  certain  conversation  1*1^  * 
Devonshire  lane  one  dusky  March  evening. 

'  I  thought  I  told  you  that  Hilda  had  no  means/  answered  ^*^ 
Tisconnt  rather  gloomily,   *  She  must  come  to  live  with  us,  ofcourg^J 

*  What,  in  our  house,  where  we  live  !  Won*t  that  be  rather  Li^J 
that  strange  person  who  lives  over  somewhere  beyond  the  Roc^^^B 
Mountains,  and  has  ever  so  many  wives  ?    Vm  sure,  if  Miss  DisM:^^^ 

to  live  mih  nn^  I  shall  feel  myself  ^  i^nitih^r  twPi* 
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*  I  wish  you  wonl*lii't  talk  sach  confounded  nonsense,  Elizabeth, 
I  SOf^ose  yon  pick  up  tbai  sort  of  thing  from  your  Meudsj  who  all 
MttQ  to  talk  tho  same  jai-gon,  tmming  up  their  noses  at  everybody 
in  ereatioa/ 

*  No,  but  seriously,  can't  Miss  Disney  go  on  living  at  Ashcombe? 
I  ahoold  think  she  ought  to  he  able  to  screw  the  tenants;  she  must 
have  learnt  your  poor  mother's  ways/ 

*  Miss  Disney  will  have  a  home  in  my  hous6|  wherever  it  is. 
And  I  think  you  ought  to  be  uucommoiily  glad  to  get  hold  of  a 
Benaible  young  woman  for  a  companion.  As  to  my  keeping  up  a 
separate  establishment  at  Ashcombe  for  one  person's  accommoda- 
tioD,  that's  too  preposterous  an  idea  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
I  shall  try  to  let  the  place  as  it  stands.  You'll  be  thankful  enougk 
Ibrher  society,  I  daresay,  at  Slogh-oa-Dyack.* 

*  I  shall  have  the  hills  and  the  sea,'  said  Ehzabeth ;  '  they  will 
be  better  company  for  me  than  Miss  Disney/ 

She  had  seen  the  chateau  in  the  course  of  a  yachting  expedition 

in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  the  Viscount,  sorely  alarmed  by 

ttie  nature  of  the  illness  that  had  followed  the  loss  of  her  boy,  had 

^ien  her  to  roam  the  blue  waters  in  quest  of  health  and  spirits. 

itealth  and  spirits  had  come,  in  some  measure — health  that  was  fit- 

ftil,  spirits  that  were  apt  to  be  forced  and  spurious,  a  laugh  that 

iu^d  a  false  ring  in  it,  mirth  which  soimded  sweet  enough  at  one 

^ime,  but  jangled,  out  of  tune,  ani  harsh  at  another. 

So  the  Viscount  wrote  to  iufonn  Hilda  Disney  that  henceforth 
li^r  life  was  to  be  spent  in  his  household— ^wote  as  briefly  and  mi- 
^feoremoniously  as  he  might  have  wTitten  to  a  housemaid— and  a 
^^•eek  later  Miss  Disney  came  to  Park-lane,  covered  with  crape,  pale, 
l»lacid,  impenetrable,  Elizabeth  made  a  great  effort  over  herself  in 
order  to  receive  this  new-comer  with  some  faint  show  of  kindness. 

*  I  hope  you  two  mean  to  get  on  well  together,*  said  the  Viscount , 
in  a  little  speech  that  sounded  like  a  command, 

*  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  get  on  remarkably  well — if  wa  don*t 
interfere  with  each  other,*  answered  Elizabeth,  '  I  behave  that  is 
tt©  secret  of  a  harmouions  household/ 

This  was  an  intimation  designed  to  give  Miss  Disney  a  correct 
idea  of  her  position,  a  hint  which  that  young  lady  fully  compre- 
tended. 

She  accepted  this  position  with  a  certain  quiet  grace  which 
'lught  have  won  the  heart  of  any  one  who  had  a  heart  to  be  won. 
Elizabeth's  had  been  given  away  twice  over,  once  to  Malcolm  Forde, 
<^nce  to  her  lost  baby.  Her  small  stock  of  love  had  been  spent  on 
^hese  two.  There  was  no  room  in  her  cold  weary  heart  for  any- 
^■hiug  but  the  ashes  of  that  old  fire — ceitainly  no  admission  for  Hilda 
^isuey.  But  as  at  this  stage  of  affairs  that  young  person  appeared 
*^***itcnt  to  be  a  cipher  in  her  new  home,  Elizabeth's  languid  indif- 
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ference  was  not  kiiidled  ioto  active  dislike.  She  tolerated  the  in- 
tnider,  but  at  the  same  time  avoided  her.  This  was  the  positioa 
of  aflfairs  when  Lord  Panlyn  and  a  few  ehoseii  friends  began  life  ami 
grouse  shooting  on  the  moors  arouml  Slogh-na-Dyack<  J 

To  Elizabeth's  jaded  spirits,  worn  ont  by  the  small  excitements  ■ 
of  society,  the  change  was  at  first  a  welcome  one.  It  was  plea- 
sant to  find  herself  mistress  of  a  new  domain,  which  differed  widely 
from  her  other  dominions.  Very  pleasant  to  be  remote  from  the 
region  of  racehorses  and  trainers,  and  trial  gallops  and  experimental 
exercise  of  rival  two-year  olds,  in  the  dewy  dawn  of  autnmnal  morn- 
ings ;  trials  in  which,  out  of  mere  politeness,  she  had  been  obliged 
sometimes  to  aifect  an  interest.  The  novelty  of  the  Norman  castle 
and  its  smToundings  delighted  her ;  nor  was  she  discouraged  bv  its 
seclusion,  or  particularly  afflicted  by  the  usurpation  of  the  limited 
number  of  spare  bedrooms  by  her  husband's  sporting  cronies,  where- 
by she  was  deprived  of  the  society  of  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  her  oism 
dearest  friends,  whoi^e  reception  she  had  planned  as  one  of  the 
amusements  of  her  Scottish  home.  The  architect  whose  medii&val 
mind  had  designed  SIogh-na-Dyack  had  refused  to  fritter  away  his 
space  upon  spare  bedrooms,  reser\'ing  his  resources  for  sugar-loaf 
tiurets,  doDJona,  keeps,  Gothic  balconies,  perforated  battlements, 
picture-galleries,  a  hanqueting-hall  with  a  groined  roof  and  a  mu- 
sicians* gallery^  a  tennis-court,  and  a  cloistered  walk  under  the 
drawing-room  floor, 

*  You  will  have  to  build  me  a  new  wing  next  year,  Reginald/ 
Lady  Paulyn  obsen^ed,  after  expressing  her  general  approval  of  the 
chateau,  *  It  is  all  very  well  for  ns  to  exist  in  this  benighted  man- 
ner— for  I  don't  count  your  shooting  people  as  visitors — for  once  in 
a  way,  but  we  couldn't  possibly  exist  here  another  year  without  a 
dozen  or  so  more  rooms.* 

*  Couldn't  we  7*  said  the  Viscount,  putting  on  his  sullen  air,  which 
meant  war  to  the  knife,  *I  chose  Slogh-na-Dyack  just  because  it 
was  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track— not  much  though,  for  people 
go  to  Oban  nowadays  just  as  they  used  to  go  to  Brighton — and 
because  it  has  precious  little  accommodation  for  your  cackling  brood 
of  dear  friends,  no  stowage  for  French  waiting-maids  and  such  rub- 
bish— a  place  where  I  could  feel  myself  master,  and  where  I  might 
expect  you  would  even  take  the  trouble  to  devote  a  little  time  to 
my  society.' 

Elizftheih  yawned, 

*  To  hear  you  talk  about  shooting  innocent  biivls,  and  of  what 
your  horses  are  going  to  do  next  year,  and  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  hut  did  not  do,  this  year.  What  a  pity  there  should  be  such 
a  sameness  in  domestic  conversation  !* 

I  suppose  you  would  like  it  better  if  I  could  talk  about  cou- 
yerting  the  heathen,*  snarled  the  Viscount.   It  was  not  the  first  time 
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he  had  tried  to  sting  his  wife  vritii  an  allusion  to  the  lover  who 
jilted  her. 

<  I  should  like  it  better  if  yon  had  a  mind  wide  enough  to  be 
interested  in  homan  beings,  instead  of  in  dogs  and  horses/  she  ans- 
weredy  flashing  out  at  him  passionately. 

Miss  Disney  was  a  mute  witness  of  this  little  scene,  but  a  mere 
dj^ier,  whose  presence  had  no  restraining  influence. 

'  I  shaU  not  think  of  coming  here  next  year,  unless  there  are 
some  more  rooms  built/  Elizabeth  remarked  decisively,  after  a  little 
more  skirmishing. 

'  Weneedn't  talk  about  coming  next  year  until  we  have  quite  made 
np  oar  minds  to  go  away.  This  place  has  a  famous  winter  climate,' 
said  the  .Viscount,  lookiing  into  a  huge  sealskin  case,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  rare  species  of  cigar,  the  selection  whereof  was  a  work  of 
time.  He  had  a  knack  of  looking  down  when  he  said  disagreeable 
things. 

*  I  could  not  endure  the  place  for  more  than  two  months,'  re- 
plied his  wife,  '  and  I  have  made  engagements  for  December.' 

*  That's  a  pity ;  for  I  have  invited  some  fellows  here  for  Christ- 


'  I  am  sure  you  are  at  liberty  to  entertain  them — ^with  Miss 
Disney's  assistance.  I  shall  resign  all  my  privileges  as  chatelaine 
at  the  end  of  November.' 

'We'll  sec  about  that,'  said  Lord  Paulyn  darkly.  But  as  he 
had  often  uttered  this  mystic  threat,  and  nothing  had  ever  come  of 
it,  except  that  Elizabeth  had  always  had  her  own  way  in  spite  of 
Um,  the  lady  was  not  appalled  by  his  dark  speech. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady  Paulyn  was  always  uncivil  to 
'  ker  husband,  that  she  flouted  him  in  season  and  out  of  season.  She 
luid  her  intervals  of  sunshine  and  sweetness ;  smiled  upon  him  as 
Ab  did  upon  society,  and  with  almost  as  empty  a  smile ;  bewitched 
Urn  even  with  something  of  the  old  witchery ;  for,  despite  his  nu- 
iDenms  aggravations,  he  still  admired  her,  and  still  fondly  believed 
W  the  handsomest  woman  in  Europe. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Hilda  Disney  first  entered 
their  household ;  but  their  domestic  life  underwent  a  gradual  change 
ifter  her  coming.  It  was  as  if  by  some  subtle  influence  she  widened 
the  golf  between  them,  without  design,  without  malice,  but  only  by 
her  presence.  If  she  had  been  a  statue,  she  could  scarcely  have 
seemed  more  innocent  of  evil  intention,  more  unconscious  of  the 
hum  she  did ;  yet  she  parted  them  irrevocably. 

She  offended  the  wife  by  no  demonstrative  affection  for  the  hus- 
"•^ ;  yet,  by  an  unobtrusive  concern  for  his  comfort,  a  perpetual 
^licitade,  an  unsleeping  care  of  his  well-being,  shown  in  the  veriest 
^^8,  but  shown  almost  hourly,  she  made  his  wife's  indifference  a 
uumsand  times  more  obvious  than  it  had  ever  been  before.    By  her 
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iDterest  in  Hs  converBation,  by  her  appreciation  of  kis  Tapid  jokeg, 
Ler  acute  perception  of  the  smallest  matters  in  which  his  prosperity 
or  success  was  involved,  she  reminded  him  of  his  wife's  utter  apathy 
about  all  these  things.    One  of  the  grievances  of  his  married  life  wag  1 
the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  interest  EUzabeth  in  the  | 
details  of  his  racing  stud,  those  narrow  chances  and  bairbreadUi 
failures  which  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  yeajr*     She  Uked  I 
Epsom  and  Ascot  and  Newmarket  and  Goodwood  and  Doncaster  I 
find  York  weD  cnoogh  as  scenes  of  gaiety  and  excitement — festivals 
in  which  her  beauty  made  her  a  kind  of  queen.     She  could  evea  j 
admire  a  winning  hoi"se  as  a  grand  and  famous  creature ;  but  dio  I 
had  not  a  mathematical  brain,  and  could  not  by  any  means  corapre-1 
hend  that  intricate  process  of  calculution  by  which  great  results  araj 
sometimes  arrived  at  in  the  racing  world,  and  by  which  the  Na 
loons  of  the  turf  accumulate  their  colossal  fortunes. 

In  this  she  was  the  very  reverse  of  Hilda,  whose  arithme 
powers  had  been  trained  to  extreme  acuteness  in  the  service  of  the 
late  dowager,  and  who,  without  any  natural  fondness  for  horsefl 
could  enter  into  all  the  complications  of  a  betting-book;  could  evenf 
on  some  rare  occasion,  give  a  wrinkle  to  the  Yiscomit  himself,  \ 
that  giiutleman  remarked  with  supreme  astonishment. 

'  Upon  my  word,  yon  know,  Hilda,  you're  the  downiest  bird — ^IJ 
beg  your  pardon,  the  cleverest  woman  I  over  met  iisith*  If  mywifel 
had  only  your  brains — ' 

*  With  her  own  beauty  !  That  would  be  too  much.  Not  thJit  j 
my  braius  aro  anything  to  boast  of,  but  I  have  been  trained  in  ■I 
rather  severe  school.* 

*  X  should  think  you  have  indeed  ;  my  mother  was  an  out-aad- 
onter.    I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  screw,  you  know,  beforfl  1 
her  time,  or  ever  will  be  after  it.     There  onght  to  be  something  »| 
the  kind  put  np  in  Ashconibe  church,  by  Jove,     It  w^ould  look  wfiDT 
in  Latin — that  quotation  of  Burke *s,  for  instance :   Magnum  te^l 
ttgal  eat  parsimonia.     But  youVo  got  a  wider  way   of  lookilig  ' 
things  than  my  mother.     And  as  for  looks,  if  you're  not  as  baft* 
some  as  Elizabeth,  who  really  is  the   finest  woman  in  Europe* 
you've   no    reason  to  complain  of  your  share  of  good  locks ;  ^* 
you  know  there  was  a  day  when  I  used  to  say  a  good  deal  IP^ 
than  that.' 

A  faint  colour  came  into  Hilda's  fair  face* 

*  We  were  children  then,'  she  said. 

*  0,  hang  it ;   I  was  at  Oxford,   and  in  the  University  &g^ 
There  wasn't  much  of  the  child  about  mo,  Hilda.* 

*  Except  in  a  childish  want  of  judgment  —  not  knowing  y^^ 
own  mind,  in  short,'  she  answered,  looking  steadily  down  at  a  flif**^ 
printed  catalogue  of  racehorses  which  they  had  been  studying  *^ 
gether  when  this  conversation  began* 
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a,  we  settled  till  that  ever  bo  long  ago. 
Hilda/ 
'  Was  it  I  who  recalled  the  past  ?' 

Tm  Bure  it  wasn't  1/  answered  Lord  Paulyn  hastily,  'and  I 

ft  want  to  recall  it,     I  don't  forget  what  a  temper  you  had  in 

'  days,  Hilda.     Children  indeed  I     Yon  were  a  child  who  knew 

'  to  call  a  fellow  over  the  coals  like  anything.     I*ve  a  very  keen 

bllection   of  some  of  onr  shindies.      However,  all  that  was  80 

:  ago,  and  I'm  an  old  mamed  man  now ;  so  I  thoiiglit  we  should 

table  to  get  on  very  well  together.  And  I  must  say  you're  wonder- 
jf  improved ;  ten  years'  more  grinding  in  my  mother's  mill  has 
He  a  diflerence,  hasn't  it  ?' 

*  I  hope  I  have  conquered  my  evil  tempers,  and  everything  else 
tint  was  foolish  in  me/  said  Hilda  meekly. 

That  little  demure  speech  of  Miss  Disney's  set  the  Yisconnt 

tlinking.      Ten  years  ago  there  had  heen  certain  love-pasBages  he- 

himself  and  his  cousin— a  pretty  little  pastoral  Jlirtation, 

filled  the  intervals  of  his  field  sports  pleasantly  enough — but 

li,  begnn  for  the  amusement  of  long  dull  autimmal  afternoons  in 

old  house,  ended  somewhat  seriously*     The  girl  had  heen 

as  from  the  heginning.      Her  cousin,  EeginaUi,  was  the  only 

sum  whose  society  had  ever  hrighteoed  the  dismalitics  of  her  joylesa 

lome.     He  was  young,  good*boking,  energetic,  and  possessed  that 

Bnperfluity  of  physical  strength  which  gives    a  kind  of  dash  and 

W-agger  to  a  man's  mamiei*  of  doing  things — a  dash  and  swagger 

•kit,  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced  girlhood,  pass  for  courage  and 

Aivahy,  He  rode  well,  shot  stiperhly,  talked  the  last  Oxonian  slangs 

tte  novelty  of  which  language  was  agreeable   after  the  dowager's 

fcU  grumblings  and  pei-petual  prosing  upon  small  worries.     In  a 

"'ord,  he  was  the  only  thing  Hilda  Disney  had  to  love,  and  she  loved 

ito,  hiding  more  intensity  than  he  could  havo  suspected  under  her 

Bid  demeanour. 

kFof  a  short  time — a  long  vacation  and  a  Christmas  visit — he 
H|Rrocated  her  passion.  The  fair  still  face  seemed  to  him  the  per- 
dition of  patrician  beauty — a  wonderful  relief  after  certain  sirens  of 
Xe  barmaid  order  with  whose  lighter  converse  he  was  wont  to  soften 
Xb  asperities  of  classic  learning.  He  had  vague  thoughts  of  a  future 
t  which  Hilda  should  he  his  wife ;  and  was  severely  rated  by  his 
•idowed  parent  upon  the  folly  of  his  course.  Marry  Hilda,  indeed, 
^thout  a  sixpence,  or  a  rag  to  her  back  that  was  not  supplied  by 
harity  !  He  had  better  pick  up  a  beggar  girl  in  the  street  at  once, 
•id  then  his  next-of-kin  would,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  tak- 
^g  out  a  statute  of  lunacy  on  his  behalf. 

But  the  passion  passed — as  passions  were  apt  to  pass  with  the 
Tscoimt.  A  barmaid  flirtation — ^more  in  earnest  than  previous 
^tmaid  iirtations — blotted  out  the  milder  charms   of  his  cousin. 
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When  he  came  to  Ashcombe  in  the  next  long  vacation,  he  thought 
her  looking  pale  and  faded.  Nor  was  her  temper  improved.  She 
perceived  his  indifference,  and  taxed  him  with  it.  Then  came  hitter 
Httle  speeches,  sudden  hursts  of  tears,  angry  rashes  from  the  room, 
banginga  of  doors,  and  all  the  varieties  of  squabbling  that  compose 
lovers'  quarrels ;  untU  at  last,  with  a  praiseworthy  candour,  the  Vis- 
count confessed  that  he  had  for  some  time  past  ceased  to  care  for  Ufl 
cousin,  except  in  the  most  cousinly  way. 

*  If  ever  yoii*re  in  want  of  a  friend,  you  know,  Hilda,  you  can 
come  to  me ;  and  wherever  I  live — by  and  by,  when  my  mother  goes 
off  the  hooks — ^my  house  will  he  your  home,  if  you  haven't  one  of 
your  own.* 

She  acknowledged  this  offer  with  some  dignity,  but  with  a  leXJ 
white  face  and  lips  tliat  quivered  faintly  in  spite  of  her  firmness,  ani 
expressed  the  hope  that  she  might  never  intrude  upon  his  hospitaUty. 

*  Well,  I  hope  you*ll  make  a  good  match,  Hihia,'  he  said,  rather 
awkwai'dly,  '  and  then,  of  course,  you*il  be  independent  of  me  and 
mine;  but  I  shall  never  forget  you,  and  how  fond  I  was  of  you,  mi 
all  that.  0,  by  the  way,  you  may  as  well  give  me  back  the  letters 
I  wrote  you  from  Oxford.  One  never  knows  when  that  sort  of  rubbish 
may  faUinto  dangerous  hands,  and  make  no  end  of  mischief.  Hunt 
'em  all  up,  will  you,  Hilda  ?  and  we'll  amuse  ourselves  with  a  bon- 
fire this  wet  morning.' 

Hilda  informed  him,  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  that  she 
had  made  the  bonfire  already. 

'  I  bmrnt  them  one  by  one  as  they  came,  after  I  had  read  thetf* 
once  or  twice,'  she  said,  *  It  was  safer  on  account  of  my  aimt,  Th^ 
surest  way  of  preventing  them  from  falling  into  dangerous  hands** 

'  What  a  deep  card  you  are  !- — as  deep  as  Garrick,  upon  my  word- 
You're  quite  sure  you  burnt  them  ?* 

*  Quite  sure.     Don't  be  alarmed,  Reginald.     There  will  be 
action  for  breach  of  promise/ 

*  0,  it  iau*t  that,  you  know.  No  girl  with  a  hap'orth  of  &^ 
respect  would  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing ;  much  less  such  a  gu'l  ^ 
you.  Only  old  letters  are  the  deuce  and  all  for  creating  trouble  U^  ^ 
nian*s  life.     I'm  glad  you  burnt  *em/ 

Never  since  these  juvenile  love-passages,  which  left  a  somewl** 
unpleasant  flavoiu-  in  Lord  Paulyn's  mouth^ — a  flavour  of  remor^^' 
perhaps^ — had  he  liked  Hilda  so  well  as  he  liked  her  now,  in  tl:^^^ 
quiet  life  at  Slogh-na-Dyack,  She  was  of  so  much  use  to  him — -^^^ 
able  a  coimsellor,  so  ready  a  confidante.  He  gave  her  a  pUe  of  ^^^ 
house -stewai'd'S  bills  to  look  over,  and  she  charmed  him  at  once  *^ 
suggesting  that  he  should,  in  future,  pay  ready  money  for  all  hou^^ 
hold  supplies— or  make  weekly  payments,  to  be  ranked  as  ready  mom^  ^ 
— and  chum  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  such  accounts. 

'  No  doubt  the  tradesmen  pay  your  people  five  jior  cent  already 
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■  They  would  willingly  pay  you  ten  for  the  sake  of  getting 
[moaey.  Your  discounts  ought  to  pay  the  wages  of  half  your 
Ihold,  instead  of  going  into  the  servants*  pockets/ 

guch  brilliant  flashes  of  genius  did  Hilda  charm  her  cousin, 
ied  aloud  ae  he  compared  this  skilled  ecouomiat  with  his 
BC  extravagances  still  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  whose 
[  of  a  settled  allowance  he  had  not  ceased  to  consider  an  artful 
I  of  business,  whereby  she  had  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
Sted  expenditure. 

If  over  I  let  her  leave  Slogh-na-Dyack,  I  shall  restrict  her  to 
towance  of  five  hundred  a  year,*  he  said  to  himself.  But  there 
I  times  when  the  spirit  of  anger  against  his  wife  hin-ncd  so 
|y  within  him,  that  he  had  seriona  thoughts  of  making  her 
I  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Argyleshire,  mth  only  such  change 
me  as  his  yacht  might  afford  her — a  cruise  in  the  Medi- 
WAn  now  and  then,  or  a  run  to  Madeira  or  St.  MichaeFs. 
|t*ll  suit  me  well  enough  for  six  months  of  the  year,  I  can 
i  nm  up  from  Glasgow  when  there  are  any  races  on/  reflected 
f  Aolyn,  who,  after  the  manner  of  racing  men,  thought  nothing 
luding  his  night  in  railway  carriages,  speeding  at  express  rate 
fce  face  of  the  country. 

ilizabeth  perceived  the  harmony  that  reigned  between  her  hus- 
|ftnd  his  cousin ;  perceived  that  he  no  longer  tronbled  himself 
fthe  futile  endeavour  to  impart  his  perplexities  to  her  non- 
Wnatical  brain.  She  saw  all  this,  and  without  being  absolutely 
ifi — was  jealousy  possible  where  love  was  absent  ? — was  keenly 
[by  this  preference.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  her 
md  as  her  slave — a  refractory  slave  sometimes — but  never  able 
k  off  his  bondage ;  a  creature  to  be  made  glad  by  her  smile ;  to 
|>dued  into  suhmisaion  by  her  frown*  She  had  felt  the  sense  of 
iower  over  him  all  the  more  keenly  because  io  the  society  of 
'  women  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  morose  or  indifferent — 
^d  up  in  his  own  thoughts  about  his  own  amusements  or 
lations — slow  to  comply  with  the  exigences  of  polite  life  ;  a 
Who,  if  he  had  not  been  the  rich  Lord  Paul}'n,  might  have  been 
t  a  boor.  To  her  o^n  chosen  friends  he  had  been  habitually 
)l — beauty,  except  her  own^  seemed  to  have  no  chai-m  for  him  ; 
Id  vivacity  only  bored  Inra*  All  the  graces  of  feminine  costume 
ft  dead  letter. 

{  think  she  wore  cherry  colour,  with  blue  sleeves/  he  answered 
I  when  his  wife  questioned  him  upon  a  fashionable  toilet ;  *  or 
k  Lord  Zetland's  colours,  white  and  red  ?  Upon  my  soul  I 
iknow  which/ 

me  beheld  him  now  for  the  first  time  interested  in  the  society 
bthcr  woman,  and  beheld  with  wonder  that  woman's  capacity 
Worstanding  him  and  sympathising  with  him.     Mortified  by 
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this  discovery,  she  avenged  herself  at  first  by  reducing  the  VU- 
count- s  sporting  friends  to  a  stato  of  abject  shivery ;  bat  spedilj 
wcar}dug  of  this  shallow  amusement,  grew  sullen,  shut  herself  ap  io 
her  own  rooms — the  best  in  the  house,  occupying  the  whole  front 
of  the  second  story,  and  sweeping  the  waters  of  the  strait  and  tb^ 
purple  hills  on  the  opposite  side — read,  sketched,  and  brooded ;  or 
roamed  alone  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  thought  of  her  (lend- 
and 'gone  youth,  and  the  lover  she  had  loved  and  lost*  Hit 
image  haunted  her  in  this  lonely  region^in  this  tranquil,  empty 
life— more  than  it  had  ever  haunted  her  since  she  knelt  down  njioa 
her  bridal  eve  and  prayed  to  God  for  strength  to  forget  him. 
was  in  his  native  country  for  the  first  time  in  her  lile,  and  that  i 
should  think  of  him  seemed  only  a  natural  association  of  ideas.  Nor 
was  this  aU  :  she  felt  herself  injured  by  her  husband's  evident  liking 
for  his  cousin's  society,  and  so  opened  the  doors  of  her  heart  to  fatal 
memories ;  lived  again,  as  in  a  dream,  her  brief  summertide  of  jof 
and  soiTow ;  gave  up  her  thoughts  to  sad  musings  upon  that  foolish 
past.  Sometimes  she  vaiied  the  burden  of  that  sorrow  by  thiaKng 
of  her  dead  baby — ^alas  !  how  often  in  her  dreams  had  she  felt  those 
little  arms  clasped  about  her  neck,  those  sweet  soft  breathings  oa 
her  cheek,  and  red  Hpa  like  opening  flowers  pressed  warm  agaiiul 
her  own !  She  thought  of  what  that  romantic  home  might  have  leea 
to  her,  still  blessed  ^^ith  her  boy ;  fancied  the  sumiy  noontiJe  cm 
the  grassy  slope  above  the  blue  water,  or  the  terrace  sheltered 
from  northern  winds  by  a  grove  ofpmasters  ;  or  in  the  flower-gaidefl 
behind  the  house,  a  fertile  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  ^ 
wandering  on  the  mountain  top  with  her  darhng  in  her  arms,  tht 
summer  air  noisy  with  loud  humming  of  bees,  and  the  sweet  west 
wind  blowing  round  them.  Not  for  her  these  tender  pleasures,  only 
loneliness  and  regret ;  the  bitter  memoiy  of  things  that  had  on 
been  sweet. 

Pride  stifled  all  expression  of  anger  at  her  husband's  defectio 
Not  by  word  or  look  did  she  betray  her  displeasure  at  the  positioi^ 
w^hich  Hilda  Disney  was  fast  assuming  in  the  household.     Oa  ^ 
conti-ary,  she  suffered  the  reins  to  slip  from  her  hands  as  if  ^ea^ 
of  the  burden  of  government.     Her  old  languor  and  disUkc  to  o"*^'  | 
tion,  except  in  pursuit  of  some  novel  pleasure,  returned  to    ^'i 
Life  at  Slogh-na-Dyack  was  very  much  like  life  at  Hawleigh   ^^ 
arage  ;  there  was  only  a  difierence  of  detail.     Trained  serving-^  ^^ 
in  place  of  a  parlour-maid  ;  a  certain  state  and  splendour  in  all  } 
machinery  of  the  houschohL     The  evenings  in  the  long  dra\ii^"^.^8 
room,  with  its  medifoval  oak  furniture,  modem  French  tapest:^^ 
and  Brummagem  armoury,  all  made  on  purpose  for  the  chatc»-'**^ 
the  cost  of  the  Glasgow  knife-powder  maker,  were  just  as  dit  J^  ^ 
the  evenings  in  the  old  days,  when  she  had  yawned  over  a  nov^^ ' 
^e  society  of  her  three  sisters.     Lord  Paulju  and  his  guests  ^^^* 
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.  in  ibe  smoking-room,  or  paced  the  wido  stone  hall,  a  spa- 
Ited  chamber  always  odorous  with  tobacco,  or  strolled  on 
staring  at  the  moonlifc  water,  and  talking  of  their  day*^ 
r  among  the  birds.     They  were  men  who  walked  thirty  miles  or 
reen  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  who,  after  devoting  a  couple 
brtrs  to  their  evening  gorge,  retired  within  themselves  like  boa- 
ora,  and  were  in  no  manner  dependent  upon  feminine  so- 
So  when  Elizabeth,  weary  of  their  vapid  compliments,  and 
Dg  the  petty  triumph  afforded  by  the  subjugation  of  such  small 
I  to  be  particularly  civil  to  them,  they  deseiied  the  drawing- 
t entirely,  and  solaced  themselves  with  smoke  and  billiardB* 
slumbers,  stretched  at  ease  upon  morocco -covered  divans, 
[  by  the  ripple  of  the  wavelets  that  lapped  against  the  beach. 
Dce  in  ten  days  or  so  Lord  Panlyn  sped  southward  for  a  day's 
,  generally  accompanied  by  a  chosen  friend,  and  returned,  do- 
or elated  as  the  case  might  he,  to  talk  over  all  his  proceed- 
-hia  triumphs  or  his  failures— with  his  cousin  Hilda*     These 
ations,  which  took  place  openly  enongli  in  some  snug  comer 
)  drawing-room,  woumled  Elizabeth  to  the  quick.     She  began 
bink  that  all  those  vapid  men  saw  the  slight  thus  put  upon  her, 
Jjd  diijcu5sed  it^  in  their  smolting-room  conclaves.     She  began  to 
that  her  very  servants  were  losing  some  touch  of  their  old 
that  her  maid  had  a  compassionate  air, 

*  Shall  I  hve  to  be  pitied  ?^  she  asked  herself,  remembering  that 
had  sold  herself  to  the  bondage  of  a  loveless  marriage  for  the' 
I  of  being  envied. 

day  she  determined  upon  sending  for  Blanche,  in  order  to 
!  some  new  force  to  bear  upon  Miss  Disney  ;  but  upon  the  next 
Jt«red  her  mind.  She  would  not  endure  that  her  sister — even 
est-loved,  most-tnisted  sister — should  see  that  there  was  an 
Qce  in  her  husband's  house  stronger  than  her  own. 

*  Blanche  would  go  on  so,*  she  said  to  herself,  *  and  I  feel  too 
^  and  tired  to  bear  fuss  of  any  kind.  And  after  all  what  does  it 
Wter  if  my  husband  has  found  somebody  to  be  interested  in  his 
6iig  talk  ?  It  never  interested  me ;  only  I  believe  that  Hilda's 
^Upathy  is  all  put  on.  No  woman  could  be  interested  in  handl- 
ing and  Chester  Cups  for  ever  and  ever/ 

Lady  Pauljn  made  no  struggle  to  maintain  her  authority, 
Jlowed  Hilda  to  drive  her  pony- carriage,  and  make  friends  with 
ew  families  scattered  in  pretty  white  villas  here  and  there  upon 
Uoast.  She  left  to  Hilda  the  trouble  of  dispensing  tea  and 
at  the  eight-o'clock  breakfast ;  tho  gentlemen  wore  early  at 
iOgh-na-Dyack,  and  over  the  hills  and  ftir  away  before  ten.  She 
tlTered  Hilda  to  receive  the  sportsmen  when  they  came  straggling 
from  the  boat,  with  the  dogs  at  their  heels,  and  she  rarely  ap- 
,  hersoK  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  chateau  tiU  a  quoLrtec  oC 
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an  hour  before  the  eight-o'clock  diimer.  She  had  {h#  long  daysj 
herself,  and  roamed  idone  where  she  would,  making  h^r  companifi 
of  the  hills  and  the  hlue  sea.  Sometimes,  when  she  looked  from  1 
hill4opa  towards  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  her  soul  yearned  to  em 
by  that  rock-bound  point,  to  sail  away  to  the  South- Sea  isles,  f 
toil,  for  God's  sake,  by  the  side  of  the  man  she  loTed-  O,  howei 
how  sweet,  how  smooth  it  seemed  to  her  now,  that  better  life  wk 
she  had  cast  away !  *  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  me  to 
good  for  his  sake,*  she  said;  'to  be  schooled  by  him,  to  become  al 
thing  that  he  could  make  me — a  saint  almost — by  his  pure  infineB^ 
Then  from  that  distant  seaward  opening,  from  that  dream-l 
gaze  towards  an  unknown  world  liar  away,  her  tired  eyes  would  f 
downward  to  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  Slogh-na-Dyack,  like  a  & 
palace  dimly  seen  through  the  miaty  atmosphere.  Was  it  not  vei 
the  fairy  palace  of  her  dreams,  symbol  of  the  Cinderella's  triun 
she  had  fancied  for  herself  in  her  childish  visions  ?  1 

*  I  wonder  whether  Cinderella  was  happy/  she  said  to  herai 
*  or  if  she  ever  wished  herself  back  among  the  cinders,  and  h$ 
her  fairy  godmother  for  having  made  her  a  princess*      She  foi 
rich  husbands  for  her  sisters  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  more  thai 
have  done,    I  have  been  no  use  in  the  world  to  any  one  but  mjH 

On  quiet  Sundays,  and  the  Sabbath  at  Slogh-na-Dyack  was  i 
quiet,  the  sound  of  the  bells  ringing  through  the  soft  summer 
brought  back  the  thought  of  Hawleigh  and  the  grave  old  churchf 
massive  clustered  columns  and  lofty  arches,  shadowy  aisles  sol 
ous  with  the  fresh  young  voices  of  the  choir,  and  sometimes  n 
his  voice  alone,  reading  the  lessons  of  the  day,  with  a  tender  I 
nestness  that  gave  familiar  words  a  new  meaning.  Here  in  , 
little  Episcopalian  chapel  the  sacred  rites  were  sorely  stinted; 
white -robed  choristers  trooping  in  through  the  vestry  door,; 
decorated  altar-cloths  or  floral  festivals,  but  the  same  dull  roJ 
from  year*s  end  to  year*s  end ;  a  harmonium  grumbling  an  acoj 
paniment  of  common  chords  to  the  dullest  selection  of  hymns  extlj 
and  one  elderly  incimibent  prosing  his  feeble  little  sermons,  I 
doing  his  best  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  Church  single-han< 

Elizabeth  and  Miss  Disney  were  regular  in  their  attendan< 
this  small  temple,  which  was  an  unpretentious  edifice  of  corruj 
iron,  like  a  gigantic  Dutch  oven,  until  at  last,  after  about  hi 
dozen  Sundays,  Lady  Paulyn  wearied  of  the  elderly  incumbent. 

*  There's  another  Episcopalian  chapel  at  Dunallen,*  she 
'  a  real  stone  pretty  little  Gothic  building,  which  can  hardly  be^ 
intolerably  hot  as  this  oven.     I  shall  take  the  pony-camage 
aflemoon,  and  go  over  there.* 

She  ciid  not  invite  Miss  Disney  to  join  her  in  this  expedition  I 
that  young  lady,  who  made  a  point  of  holding  herself  aloof  from  ( 
inteicotu'se  to  which  she  was  not  specially  invited,  and  who  had  ci 
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Wm\'  recciv«tt  do  indiicenient  to  abandon  tins  reserve,  went  her  own 
ikf^  to  the  Ritle  iron  cburcb  in  the  island,  while  Lady  Panlyn  drove 
to  Danallen,  It  was  a  calm  snuless  afternoon,  with  an  atmosphere 
ihat  iseems  made  on  purpose  for  Snndays — a  day  on  which  the  birds 
forget  to  sing,  and  the  rabbits  lie  asleep  in  theii'  holes.  The  Kyles 
ofliqte  looked  smooth  as  an  Italian  lake,  but  there  was  no  Italian 

P above  them,  only  the  uniform  gray  of  Scottish  beayens,  unbroken 
t  by  the  white  mist-wreaths  on  the  hill-tops. 
The  Viscount  and  his  friends,  after  having  spent  all  the  lawful 
days  of  the  week  in  perambulating  the  moors,  luuching  on  the  moun- 
Uin-top  npon  savoury  stews  cooked  in  a  travelling  kitchener,  washed 
Glenlivat,  were  not  sorry  for  the  day  of  rest,  which  they 

■     lying  fidl -length  on  the  divans  iu  the  smoking-room,  or 

uimtOTng  in  the  garden  and  hot-bouses,  talking  Newmarket  and  Tat- 
tRMill's-  Going  to  church  was  not  among  their  accomplishments. 
Dunallen  was  a  hamlet  among  the  hills,  round  which  sundry 
ulite -stone  viUas  had  scattered  themselves,  a  hamlet  on  a  winiling 
luU-side  road  looking  downward  across  an  undulating  tract  of  fertile 
^lUidow  and  cornfield  to  the  blue  bosom  of  the  Loch.  Lady  Paulyn 
bad  marked  the  spot,  and  the  little  Gothic  Episcopalian  church, 
ktely  erected  at  the  cost  of  a  land-owner  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
the  course  of  her  lonely  rambles.  The  village  was  within  three 
miles  of  Slogh-na-Dyack,  and  one  of  her  favourite  walks  was  in  the 
muorland  above  it. 

^ft  The  bells  were  ringing  with  a  sweet  solemn  sound  in  the  still 
ftr,  aa  the  little  carriage  drove  round  the  curve  of  the  hill,  and  up  to 
tie  pretty  Gothic  doorway  of  Dunallen  chapel.  The  Presbyterian 
church  stood  a  few  paces  off,  a  gaunt  edifice  of  fifty  years  ago,  grim 
and  uncompromising;  as  who  should  say,  Here  you  will  get  only  plain 
Bttbstantial  fare,  and  no  foreign  kickshaws ;  something  to  bite  at,  in 
the  way  of  theolog3%  Behind  the  Episcopalian  chapel,  T^'ith  its 
4auity,  dandined  air,  there  rose  a  little  grove  of  firs  upon  the  green 
slope  of  the  hill,  crowning  the  Gothic  piunacles  with  their  dark  ver* 
dare,  and  in  front  of  the  fir-grove,  a  few  yards  from  the  chapel, 
*tood  a  tiny  manee,  a  miniature  Tudor  villa,  in  which  a  young  newly- 
''^ed  incumbent  might  have  found  life  very  picturesque  and  plea- 
aaat,  but  in  which  there  woidd  have  hardly  been  breathing  room  for 

(pastor  with  a  large  family. 
Lady  Paulyn  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  small  church,  and 
te  speedily  conducted  to  a  comfortable  seat  by  an  ob9ei]uious  pew- 
^ner,  who  had  marked  the  arrival  of  the  carriage.  The  light 
thin  was  softened  by  painted  windows  from  Munich ;  the  open 
I    *eats  were  of  dark  oak ;  the  small  temple  had  the  look  of  a  labour  of 


The  service  was  conducted  in  the  usual  unomamental  style ;  a 
^^tte  stout  man  with  sandy  whiskers  read  prayers  Bit  o»  WuA  ^\Iq^>^ 
Second  Ssbisb,  Vol.  X.  F.8.  Vol.  XX.  ^^ 
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to  a  sparse  congregation,  "who  afterwards  joined  their  rinegar  voicei 
in  a  shrill  liymn,  not  one  of  those  Hjmns  Ancient  and  Modern  whicl 
Elizabeth  loved  so  well,  but  a  dryasdust  composition^  which  wonl^ 
never  have  given  wings  to  any  heavenward- soaring  soul.  Elizabefc 
thought  these  ministrations  but  a  small  improvement  on  the  service 
of  the  coniigated  iron  chapel  at  Slogh*na-Dyack*  She  had  fall^tn 
into  a  drowfsy  absent-minded  condition  by  the  time  the  shrill  singinm  g 
was  finished,  and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  to  see  the  Uti^e 
stout  .man  trot  np  the  pulpit- etairs. 

She  sat  looking  down  at  the  loosely-clasped  hands  in  her  la^g3» 
when  another  voice,  without  any  preliminary  prayer,  gave  out  tfcise 
text ;  and  lifting  her  eyes  with  a  wild  stare,  in  which  rapture  aEimd 
surprise  were  strangely  blended,  saw  a  tall  fignre  in  a  surplice 
the  phice  where  the  little  man  might  have  stood,  the  figure  of  ] 
colni  Forde* 

No  cry  broke  from  her  lips,  though  her  heart  beat  as  it 
never  beaten  before.  She  sat  dumbly  looking  at  him,  white 
death,  vdih  fixed  dilated  eyes.  The  dead  newly  risen  from  ti^e 
grave  could  not  have  moved  her  more  deeply.  Great  Heaven,  he 
she  loved  him !  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  that  moment  only  s^J 
realised  the  overwhelming  force  of  her  love.  A  new  world,  a  hm 
life,  were  contained  in  his  presence.  To  see  Mm  there,  only 
see  and  hear  him — whatsoever  gulf  yawned  between  them — was  n^^^ 
life  to  her  :  renovated  youth,  hope,  joy,  enthusiasm^  aspiration  f^ 
higher  things. 

*  0  God,  if  I  can  only  hear  his  voice  every  Sunday,'  she  thougk^-t, 
*  I  will  worship  him,  and  live  for  him,  and  be  good  and  pure  for  fc^JB 
sake,  and  never  strive  to  lessen  the  distance  that  dirides  us.  Wt»^^t 
more  joy  can  I  desire  than  to  know  that  he  lives,  and  is  well  n:'^^ 
happy,  and  breathes  the  same  air  I  breathe,  and  looks  out  acro^ 
the  same  sea,  and  is  near  me  unawares.  0,  thank  God  for  tl^e 
chance  that  brought  me  to  Slogh*na-Dyack  I  Thank  God  for  r^^J 
bonnie  Scottish  home  !' 

His  sermon  to-day  was  like  his  old  sermons,  full  of  life  and  S  ^ 
and  quiet  force  and  supreme  tenderness,  the  sermon  of  a  man  spe»-*' 
ing  to  a  cherished  flock  out  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  love.  Y^^l 
she  fancied  that  his  tones  had  lost  something  in  mere  physic^-*^ 
power ;  that  deep-toned  voice  was  weaker  than  of  old.  Once  i^^ 
stopped,  exhausted,  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  with  an  appearaii.^^ 
of  fatigue  that  she  had  never  seen  in  him  at  Hawleigh,  and  his  f^^^^ 
looked  very  pale  in  the  cold  light  from  a  northera  window. 

The  thought  of  this  change  touched  her  heart  with  a  sadd^^^ 
senge  of  fear.  That  spiritual  countenance  turned  to  the  northe  ^^** 
light,  those  deep  hollow  eyes,  all  the  lines  of  the  face  more  sharf^^- 
chiselled  than  of  old,  somethiug  that  was  not  age,  but  rather 
indication  of  hard  weax  ani  te^r  tb.at  stood  in  the  place  of  age- 
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le  were  the  tokens  of  his  late  labours,  the  seal  that  his  mission 

Bet  upon  him. 

'If  he  sh^d  die/  she  said  to  herself,  appalled ;  '  while  I,  who 

n  made  of  some  hard  common  clay,  too  tongh  to  be  broken  by 

owy  go  on  liying.' 

The  sermon  was  not  a  long  one.    There  was  no  hymn  after- 

b,  only  the  clink-clink  of  sldllings  and  sixpences  into  the  bowl, 

;h  a  grim-looking  Scotchman  carried  round  the  little  church. 

service  altogether  had  been  of  the  briefest;  and  Donald  the 
im,  who  perhaps  took  his  measure  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
ibyterian  office,  had  not  arrived  with  the  pony-carriage  when 
y  Paulyn  came  out  of  the  church. 

She  looked  round  her  with  something  like  terror  at  finding  herself 
ding  almost  alone  by  the  church-door,  knowing  that  Malcolm 
le  was  so  near ;  might  come  through  that  open  door  at  any  mo- 
it,  and  meet  her  face  to  fiice,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  cast 
from  his  heart  with  cruel  deliberate  repudiation. 
She  thought  of  the  morning  on  which  she  had  gone  to  his  lodg- 
I  in  quest  of  him ;  gone  with  a  determination  to  humble  herself, 
ak  for  his  forgiveness  and  his  blessing  before  he  left  her  for  ever. 
1  behold,  that  bitter  parting,  that  loss  of  something  which  had 
ned  to  her  the  very  life  of  her  life,  had  not  been  for  ever.  The 
Id  which  seemed  so  wide  was  narrow  enough  to  bring  these  two 

to  fEhce  again. 

*  If  I  had  seen  him  that  morning,  sni  he  had  forgiven  me,  I 
odd  never  have  married  Lord  Paulyn,'  she  said  to  herself.  '  If 
lad  left  me  only  a  few  words  of  kindness  or  forgiveness,  I  would 

0  been  true  to  his  memory  all  my  life ;  but  his  coldness  drove 
mad.  I  had  no  memory  of  the  past  to  console  me ;  I  had  no 
6  in  the  friture  to  sustain  me.' 

Still  no  sign  of  Donald  and  the  ponies.  The  scanty  congregation 
dispersed ;  the  mountain  road  was  empty.  She  stood  watching 
t5urve  round  which  the  ponies  must  in  due  time  appear,  half 
iding,  half  hoping  that  Malcolm  Forde  might  come  that  way. 
She  had  been  waiting  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
r — a  period  which  seemed  almost  interminable — when  she  heard 
shutting  of  a  distant  door,  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  approach- 
her.  She  had  gone  a  little  way  along  the  road,  in  the  opposite 
otion  to  the  vicarage.  The  incumbent  and  his  friend  would  be 
ly  to  return  thither  when  the  service  was  ended.  She  had  not 
g  herself  purposely  in  the  path  of  her  old  lover. 
She  heard  the  footsteps  drawing  nearer,  and  the  voices  of  two 

1  conversing.  One,  the  thin  reedy  pipe  of  the  incumbent ;  the 
ar,  that  deeper  graver  organ,  whose  every  tone  she  knew  so  well. 
They  had  gone  a  little  way  past  her,  when  the  short  stout  gen- 
oan,  who  had  been  apprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  stray  sovereign 
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in  the  alras-basin  that  some  important  member  of  his  flock,  or  pi 
chance  some  illustrious  stranger,  had  been  among  the  congregatii 
turned  himself  about  to  behold  her,  pirouetting  in  an  airy  manner,! 
if  admiiing  the  beauties  of  the  kndscupe,  ' 

*  Lady  Paulyn^  I  declai*e/  he  murmured  to  his  companion^ 
that  brief  survey. 

His  companion  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  s! 
amazement,  and  stopped  short. 

'  What  Lady  Paulyn  ?      Do  you   mean  an  old  woman, 
Paulyn's  mother  ?'  \ 

*  No,  a  young  woman,  and  a  very  handsome  one.  The  Dowa| 
Lady  Paulyn  died  a  few  months  ago.'  j 

They  were  walking  on  again,  Malcolm  Forde  had  not  loot 
backward.  Was  it  verily  Elizabeth,  the  woman  he  had  loved,  | 
woman  whose  image  had  followed  him  in  his  fai'thest  wanderii 
the  shadowy  face  looking  into  his,  the  spirit  voice  speaking 
him,  in  spite  of  his  prayer  for  forgetfulness,  in  spite  of  his  mi 
and  his  reason  ?  In  di'eams,  walking  and  sleeping,  she  had  been 
him.  Thoughts  of  her  had  intruded  themselves  upon  his  wt 
solemn  meditations ;  never,  even  at  his  best,  had  he  been  free  frj 
those  olden  fetters,  the  fatal  bondage  of  earthly  love*  I 

And  yet  he  had  passed  her  unawai'es,  upon  that  mountain  roj 
and  would  not  for  all  the  world  go  back  to  speak  to  her.  A 1 
yards  farther  on  they  met  the  pony-carriage,  the  small  cream-# 
oured  ponies  with  bells  upon  their  harness,  the  little  shell-shai 
carriage  with  its  bearskin  and  scarlet  mg»  j 

ilr,  Forde  smiled  his  bitterest  smile  at  the  sight  of  that  d^ 
equipage.  Was  it  not  for  pomps  and  vanities  such  as  these  she  1 
sold  herself?  1 

'  How  does  she  happen  to  be  here  ?*  he  asked  his  companiot 

'  You  know  her !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  incnml 
turning  upon  him  sharply. 

*  Yes,  I  know  her.' 
'  But  won't  you  speak  to  her  ?     Let  ns  go  back*    It  mn! 

so  rude  to  have  passed  her  like  that.     And  you  can  introduce  1 
I  should  really  have  liked  to  call  on  her  when  she  first  carnal 
Slogh-na-Dyack,  but  she  would  naturally  attend  the  Episcopal 
church  down  there,  I  thought,  and  I  hate  the  idea  of  seeming 
trasive.     Let  us  go  back  and  speak  to  her  before  she  drives  off/ 

*  Xo,  Mackenzie*  My  acquaintance  with  her  began  and  eni 
a  long  time  ago.  I  wUl  not  renew  it.  Yon  must  get  some  I 
else  to  present  yon,  or  call  upon  her  and  present  yourself/    ^m 

*  Was  she  Lady  Paulyn  when  you  knew  her  ?'  ^H 
'No.*  ~ 
'  Quite  a  nobod}',  IVe  been  told,  before  her  marriage?'  inqui 

tirely. 


pamot 
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'I  don't  know  yonr  exact  definition  of  a  nobody.     Her  father 
WB8  my  Ticar — a  man  of  old  &mily ;  and  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
igirls,  or  I  will  say  the  loveliest,  I  ever  saw.' 

'No  doubt — ^no  doubt;  she's  a  splendid  woman  now.  But  it 
was  a  great  match  for  a  country  clergyman's  daughter.  I  wish  my 
daughters  may  marry  half  as  well  when  they  grow  up.  Their  com- 
plexions at  present  have  a  tendency  to  run  to  freckles ;  but  I  dare- 
say they'll  grow  out  of  that.' 

The  pony-carriage  flashed  rapidly  by  at  this  moment;  Elizabeth 
driving,  and  looking  neither  right  nor  left. 

'  How  do  they  come  to  be  here  ?'  asked  Malcolm. 
'What,  didn't  I  tell  you  yesterday,  when  I  took  you  for  that 
long  round  ?  No,  by  the  bye,  we  did  not  go  near  Slogh-na-Dyack. 
Utord  Paulyn  has  lately  bought  a  place  on  the  coast  here;  a  charm- 
ing place,  which  he  got  a  dead  bargain.  We'll  go  over  and  call  to- 
mcmw,  if  you  like.' 

'  Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  don't  want  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Paulyn  ?' 

'That  sounds  so  ungracious;   your  old  vicar's  daughter,  too. 
However,  I  suppose  you  have  your  own  reasons.' 

'  I  have.  It's  best  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  perhaps ;  only 
mind  it  goes  no  &rther,  not  even  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  Miss  Luttrell 
and  I  were  engaged  to  be  married,  and  she  flung  me  over  for  Lord 
Paolyn.  That's  the  whole  story.  It's  a  thing  of  the  remote  past ; 
a  foUy  on  both  sides,  no  doubt ;  since  she  was  created  by  nature  to 
adorn  the  position  she  now  occupies,  and  I  had  other  hopes  which  I 
wss  willing  tor  abandon  for  her  sake.  Do  not  think  that  I  cherish  any 
ill-feeling  against  her ;  only — only  it  might  pain  us  both  to  meet.' 

Mr.  Mackenzie  held  his  peace  after  this,  and  the  two  men  made 
a  drcoit  of  the  hill-side,  and  returned  to  the  manse  to  dine  on  a  cold 
^^oast  of  beef,  as  Mrs.  Mackenzie  called  it,  and  a  salad,  in  clerical 
&ahion ;  content  to  consume  their  viands  cold  on  the  day  of  rest. 
But  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  a  budget  of  news  for  his  wife  that  night 
when  they  retired  to  their  own  chamber,  and  dutifully  poured  into 
W  listening  ear  the  story  of  Malcolm  Forde's  love-affair. 
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XV.   KHODODENDBON-TETiaACE  A3«D  RAPK>TCKLE- PLACE,  S. 

These  well-known  (imaginary)  blocks  of  buildings  are  both  inte) 
portions  of  tlie  Great  Rolliiigstone'road,  S.,  wbicli  branches  off  fr 
the  left-hand  side  of  that  celebrated  traoapontine  tavern  and  *  oum^^sth 
ills  bouse/  the  Hippopotamus  and  Hatbox.    The  Great  RollingBto  ^mne- 
road — I  never  heard  of  a  Little  one  by  the  same  name — is  cooi^d- 
ently  supposed,  by  the  people  who  read  gazetteers  and  take  notice 
of  milestones,  to  end  at  Eullingstone  itself,  an  ancient  borough     on 
the  sea-coast  some  eighty  miles  away.     Such  may,  in  effect,  h^ve 
been  the  case  in  the  days  when  the  gentry  journeyed  to  distant  pxir- 
tions  of  the  island  in  then-  own  traYelliog-carriages;  or  pemdvent  c^ 
chartered  yellow  post-chaises,  of  which  the  postillionB  were  frequent tlf 
deaf,  generally  di'iink,  and  invariably  abusive  and  extortionate;  wtmen 
middle-class  people  availed  themselves,  according  to  their  means  ;»rf 
the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  Prince  Regent  London  and  RollLxig* 
stone  four -horse  coach;    when  commercial  travellers — erst  rui«lj 
termed  'hagraen*^dix>ve  on  their  concernments  in  high-wheeled  gi^» 
and  sometimes  even  bestrode  hard-trottiog  hacks;  when  conn^-^* 
gijis  going  to  service  took  the  wagon;   and  when  you  and  I»    ^^J 
nephew — I  think  the  tiick  of  apostrophising  an  imaginaiy  coUea.^^^ 
or  disciple  as  our  son  or  our  brother  has  been  done  to  deatl:i^ 
were  glad,  when  we  had  taken  the  King's  shilling  and  were  on  ^^ 
way  to  the  recraiting  depot,  or  when,  having  got  tured  of  the  Kirigs 
shilling  and  his  service  to  boot,  %Ye  were  mnning  away  from    C^ 
regiment  disginsed  in  smockfrocks  for  which   we   had  exchaog^ 
our  mUitar}"  coatees  with  a  Jew  clothesman  somewhere  betw"^^° 
London  and  Eollingstone,   to  walk.     We  do  not  walk  now,    ^J 
nephew,  even  when  we  are  being  passed  to  our  parish  as  vagf*^^ 
men,  or  when  stern  Sergeant  Pike  (it  was  his  brother-in-law,  KJ*^p 
who  enlisted  ns)  is  conveying  ua,  with  gyves  upon  our  wrists^  ^ 
Shotdnll  Gaol,  as  deserters.     Nobody  walks  to  Rollingstone,   oof 
anywhere  else  nowadays,  save  collegians   on  their  vacation,  »J^« 
War-oflice  clerks  on  leave,  who  may  do  a  little  pedestrianising'  ^ 
very  fine  weather  from  wayside  *  public*  to  *  public,'  writing  in  ad- 
vance to  tillage  landlords  to  secure  clean  beds  and  hot  suppers;  tf  J 
who  on  their  retm-n,  somewhat  footsore,  bronzed  over  the  bridge  of 
tie  nose,  and  tborougVl^  AiagOLaWi  mN-V  Xk^^  <i<:iB.rse  and  scanty  f^ 
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of  ik*  meftner English  prorincial  inas,  ai-e  somewhat  consoktl  when, 

ss  tky  exhibit  their  knapsacks,  dusty  clouted  shoon,  alpen-stocka, 

An<]  wtJl-browned  cutty  pipes  to  their  relatives   and  friends,  those 

siiu|i|e-niiDded  folks  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  haye  just  re- 

IcLnied  from  a  walking  tour  in  Switzerland,    I  have  done  the  *  regular 

Swiss  roQBd/  as  they  call  it,  myself  for  less  than  five-and-twenty 

lings,  in  a  back  garret  in  Soho ;    and  I  know  how  I  bragged 

J^lsout  the  Grands  Mulets  and  the  Mer  de  Glace  when  I  returned  to 

ii  "  .'  country  by  way  of  St.  Martin's-lane  and  the  Strand.     I 

art  the  story  of  having  been  to  Switzerland.     'Twas  Grim- 

3aw,  who>  meeting  me  in  Co  vent- garden  market  as  I  was  cheap- 

aing  a  mushroom  to  broil  with  my  tea  in  Soho,  clapped  mo  on  the 

ck,  and  cried,  '  Ha,  my  hoy !  we've  heard  all  about  you :  how 

^€0  punished  that  seltzer  and  cogiiac  at  Chamoum,  and  had  that 

i-irfiil  row  the  next  day  with  the  guide  on  the  glacier.     Wish  I'd 

been  with  you.    I'm  an  old  Swiss  bird,  you  know/    I  don't  believe 

Grimflhaw  ever  went  nearer  Helvetia  than  the  Swiss  Cottage  in  the 

Begent*8  Parkj  but,  after  what  he  had  said,  I  felt  myself  entitled 

to  boast,  and  boasted  accordingly.    Do  you  blame  me?    Who  objects 

®o  very  strongly  to  be  credited  with  having  done  more  than  he  has 

oehieved,  or  with  being  better  than  he  is  7    Who  that  cries  '  Nolo 

^{riscopari'  feels  not  the  kindly  pressure  of  the  mitre*s  brim  on  his 

brow,  while  his  fingers  itch  to  be  clutching  at  the  crozior  ?    When 

my  niece  sings  a  song  prettily  (mispronouncing  the  Italian,  of  course, 

atrociously),  and  old  Lusinghiero,  that  hoary  CTcning-party  flatterer, 

'fAs  her  whether  'twas  from  Costa  or  Benedict  she  took  lessons,  do 

\  Jon  think  that  she  has  the  frankness  to  admit  that  Miss  Pinchcord, 

»  we  walking  governess  (terms  three  guineas  per  quarter),  was  the  only 

iniiflical  [irofessor  whose  inatructions  she  ever  enjoyed?     And  an 

•'Hul  row  there  was  on  the  subject  with  mamma,  who  held  that  my 

^iece  should  have  completed  her  education  at  school.      She  paid 

«ftirly  enough  for  it,  so  mamma  said;  and,  although  the  Misses 

Scrymgoar  were  always  writing  to  say  Lizzie  must  have  more  new 

^usic  and  more  new  boots,  the  poor  child  came  home  with  nothing 

W  a  couple  of  English  ballads  in  her  repertoire,  and  with  scarcely 

^  shoe  to  her  foot,    Lusinghiero  knows  perfectly  well  that  my  niece 

*4€ver  set  eyes  on  Sir  Michael  or  Sir  Julius  in  her  life,  save  perhaps 

^t  a  Crystal  Palaca  Concert  or  an  Exeter  Hall  Oratorio*     She  is  as 

truthful  a  little  puss  as  pusses  can  well  be,  save  when  canary  birds 

^r  cream  are  in  the  way.    She  would  scorn  to  teE  a  lib — a  deliberate 

t5b,  miod  you — so  she  blushes  scarlet,  and  hangs  her  head,  and 

twiddles  her  bouquet;  yet  I  happen  to  know,  being  her  uncle,  from 

^vhom  of  course  she  has  no  secrets,  that  from  the  summit  of  her 

tallest  plait  to  the   heels  of  her  (far  too  tight)  boots,  there  has 

passed  a  thrill  of  delight,  and  that  she  is  as  pleased  as  Punch,    My 

nephew  (I  am  incorrigibly  avuncular),  if  you  would  get  on  in  thifl 
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world — if  jou  would  gain  land  and  beeves,  and  patent  plane,  aij*]^_ 
commissionerships — reverse  Don  Basilio's  maxims,  SkndJlattez,Jiat'' — 
fez,  Jlattez  toiijoars.  II  in  rerlendra  to u jours  quelqne  chose*  SL^::^ 
Pertiiiax  MacSycophant  gave  advice  analogous  to  but  not  identic^t_l 
with  mine.  He  only  counselled  '  booing/  Now,  he  who  *  boos,'  afc_^ 
though  lie  may  succeed  in  time,  must  expect,  in  the  outset,  manjan^-^H 
bitter  rebuffs.  It  is  often  the  lot  of  the  *  booer'  to  be  kicked,  Ncr^^i 
so  with  the  flatterer.  His  reward  is  immediate.  He  is  kissed.  Ho  ^^v 
was  it  that  confidential  beggar  in  the  Sentimental  Jounicif  ne^m 
failed  to  obtain  alms  when  he  asked?  He  whispered  to  all  tk 
women  that  they  were  beautiful,  and  the  ugliest  ones  the  rog 
flattered  most.  Experto  credc.  It  is  an  infallible  plan.  There 
no  nse  better  for  the  richest  oil  than  to  put  it  on  the  tip  of  yo^ 
tongue  when  you  approach  the  hmnan  ear.  The  Serpent  anoint^^d 
his  fang  with  the  best  fresh  butter.  Tell  Sycorax  that  she  is  Psyche  ^» 
and  that  her  cub  Caliban  reminds  yon  very  much  of  the  Marchione  ^s 
of  Paphos*  infant  (Millais,  R*  A*)  in  last  year*8  Academy,  and  tfc^e 
hag  will  ask  yon  to  tea.  And,  hark  in  thine  ear,  nephew,  Basihc^  's 
advice  may  be  followed,  too,  in  good  time.  To  flatter  people  befo:^© 
their  faces  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  our  abusing  the^  ^^^ 
like  pickpockets  behind  their  hacks.  Flattery  is  the  fair,  smoot^^* 
globing  face  of  the  tagestry.  Calumny  stands  out  in  jagged  ac:^ 
gnarled  knots  and  loops  and  tags  at  the  hack. 

Now  will  I  wager  Lombard-street  to  a  China  orange  that  yc^*^ 
have  already  begim  to  sit  in  the  scomer's  chair,  and  pointing  at  ir^^^^ 
disparagingly,  have  said :  *  Lo,  he  is  at  his  old  tricks  again.    Voi^'^^^ 
encore  7tn  plat  de  son  metier.     Already,  in  a  humdrum  and  hir^pc:!:^^^ 
critical  dissertation  on  Flattery  (in  which  the  man  no  more  believc^^* 
than  he  does  in  the  Darwinian  theory),  he  has  wandered  ten  thoc^::^* 
sand  parasangs  away  from  Rhododendron-terrace  and  Rapknnckl^^^' 
place :    if  indeed  he   remembers  anything  about  those   imaginar^^^^ 
localities.     He  has  forgotten  aE  about  the  Great  Rollingstone*roa^^^* 
and  that  it  branched  off  from  the  left  hand  of  an  **  omnibus  house 
called  the  Hippopotamus  and  Hatbox.     We  were  prepared  to  hea— *^ 
him  chatter  in  his  usual  bold  and  desultorj^  manner  on  the  them*^    ^ 
he  proposed  to  himself  and  to  us ;  but  in  lieu  of  this,  he  tells  xm^-^ 
about  undergraduates   and  govemment-clerks  going  upon  wiiill  ii»|  jl^ 
excursions;   he  bores  us  about  Switzerland,  and  wearies  ns  witl^^| 
sham  Rochefoucaiddisms  about  the  pleasantness  of  undeserved  praise    ^^ 
"  Prisoner,'*  said  a  Judge  of  Assize  to  a  wretch  shivering  in  the  doct 
beneath  him,  *'  Providence  has  endowed  you  with  health  and  streDgtfa 
instead  of  nhich,  ijou  go  about  stealing  ducks !*'  That  is  hU  case. 
— Stop  there,  it  is.     I  own  my  sin.    Providence  has  gifted  me  witfc^ 
a  variety  of  things  :  instead  of  which,  I  am  always  going  about,  t^ 
not  stealing  ducks,  at  least  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  my  endoir^ 
ments,.    But  I  can  bring  the  ducks  back-    I  can  retrace  my  steps. 
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abi,  if  it  be  not  Btretchiug  a  metaplior  too  far,  return  to  my  mut- 

ITou  thought  to  have  caught  me,  0  mine  enemy.  You  lay  on 
r  stomach  before  mythreshold  (which  you  had  previously  buttered), 
thooght  that  I  should  have  stumbled  over  you  as  I  came  out, 
uang^  as  my  habit  iSi  stanvard.  You  are  as  arrantly  mistaken  as  were 
ose  mischievous  boys  of  Corinth  who  thought  it  such  fine  sport  to 
U  the  philosopher  Diogenes  over  and  over  in  hia  tub,  little  reck- 
g  that  the  wise  man,  his  finger  to  his  nose,  was  watching  his 
rmentors  through  the  bunghole,  and  would  he  down  upon  them, 
orally,  with  tardy  but  awial  revenge.  You  shall  admire  the  cata- 
rx>phe  of. those  graceless  3'oung  Corinthians  in  the  Mnnchener 
iMtrhogen,  Now,  I  am  not  Diogenes,  although  I  sincerely  wish  I 
»e ;  for  that  heathen  sage  paid  no  rent  for  his  residence,  and  was 
►1  compelled  to  wash  or  weai-  decent  clothes ;  w^hereas  I,  in  ohedi- 
ice  to  the  stupid  exigences  of  modem  society,  am  compelled  to  do 
.«  first  in  excess,  and  the  last  in  moderation*  I  say,  the  first  in 
L«ess.  ^Vho  does  not  grumble  at  the  rent  ho  pays,  be  it  that  of  a 
miflioii  in  Belgravia  or  of  a  labourer's  hovel  in  South  Warwick- 
fcire^the  miserable  shanty,  scarce  large  enough  to  hold  one,  bnt 
bich  holds  ten,  exclusive  of  the  pig,  who,  like  Herr  von  Joel  at 
"TftDs's,  'in  consideration  of  his  services,  is  always  retained  upon 
i^  establishment'  ? 

You  have  not  caught  me.  Firm  in  my  hand  I  hold  the  clue  of 
fce  Beeming  labyrinfeh.  You  vnW  be  good  enough  to  remember  that, 
L  my  notice  of  my  (imaginary)  niece  Lizzie,  I  mentioned  that  the 
Dsses  Scrymgoar  were  coutinually  writing  to  her  mamma  for  ad- 

—  songs  and  hoots  for  the  use  of  my  jovenQe  relative.     Now, 

-  ^ses  Scrymgoar  were  the  principals  of  an  establishment  for 
:ie  board  and  education  of  young  ladies.  They  kept  a  very  large 
idool,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it ;  and  that  school  was 
^ed  the  Cedars,  and  was  situate  in  the  very  midst  of  Rhododen- 
fcoo-teiTace,  Great  Rolliugstone-road,  S,  Now  are  you  satisfied? 
t  must  thou  have  more,  0  mine  enemy  ? 

There  were  no  cedars  to  be  seen  either  in  the  front  or  the  rear 
»^  the  Misses  Scrymgoar's  establishment.  The  towering  tree  of 
-•ebanon  was  not  present,  nay,  not  so  much  as  the  most  stunted 
^htnh  of  the  cedam  species.  It  is  true  that  drawing  was  one  of  the 
"^JComplishments  most  sedulously  cultivated  beneath  the  refined  roof 
^^  the  Misses  Scrj^nigoar ;  thus  the  appellation  given  to  their  pre- 
sses may  have  been  dictated  only  hy  a  spirit  of  refined  hyperbole,  and 
^  reference  to  the  number  of  H.B.  and  B.B.  pencils,  enshrined  in 
ytiametrical  and  fragrant  cylinders  of  cedar,  which  were  so  plenti- 
^y  supplied  to  the  young-lady  boarders,  and  so  carefully  yet  so 
"^aginatively  charged  for  in  the  half-yearly  accounts  sent  home  to 
**Gir  fond  and  anxious  parents.    *  Does  Lizzie  cat  pencils  ?*  mamm& 
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(a  careful  soul)  was  wont  querulously  to  ioqnire^  when  she  saw 
nmiij  ILB.s  and  B.B.s^ — all  Mordan's,  all  of  the  beat  Cumborlaa 
lead — entered  in  the  beauiifuUy-drawn-up  (Whatman*s  best  hani 
made  paper)  bill.  The  Misses  Scrymgoar  were  too  upright  and  ti 
high-minded  to  charge  '  lump*  sums.  Every  item  of  a  young  lady 
educational  consumption  was  scrupulously  tabulated.  There  was 
vulgar  *  redaction  on  taking  a  quantity.'  The  more  you  had, 
more  you  paid.  But  did  the  fail*  girl-nndergraduates  of  the  Cedai 
use  all  those  H.B.s  and  B.B.s  debited  to  them,  I  wonder? 
the  penciln  all  come  from  Mordan  ?  Were  they  all  of  the  best  Ci 
berknd  lead ;  or  were  they  haply  of  the  cheaper  German  fabric 
the  even  less  expensive  manufacture  of  Mr.  Moss  Mosesheim  of  ] 
tie  Shobbus- street,  Cloth-fair  ?  Four  blooming  daughters  has 
Moss  Mosesheim — aU  with  eyes  of  almond  shape  and  jetty  fring^i 
all  with  lips  ruddy  as  the  poppies  amidst  the  com,  or  the 
brooches  in  Mr.  J,  W*  Copernicus' s  shop  in  Old  Buck-street 
with  tresses  dark  as  the  pines  in  a  vale  of  Norwegian  larches.  Threo 
little  sons  has  he— all  with  heads  red  as  the  rising  morn ;  all  vritb 
eyes  like  unto  ferrets,  and  fingers  like  unto  fishhooks.  Four  stal- 
wart jounieymen  has  he,  with  ringlets  overshadowing  their  temples, 
and  noses  hooked  like  the  prows  of  Roman  galleys.  And  all  Juj 
long,  and  often  far  into  the  night,  do  this  interesting  family,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  circular  saw,  devote  themselves  to  sUcing,  pw- 
ing,  chopping,  glueing^  papering,  and  packing  black-lead  pencils ; 
while  Mr.  Moss  Mosesheim,  in  his  shirtsleeves,  and  with  a  big  cig«r 
in  his  mouth,  sits  in  a  tiny  counting-house,  counting  out  his  money; 
and  Mrs,  Moss  Mosesheim — a  beauty  in  her  time,  my  deaTi  but 
growing  somewhat  stout — lies  perdu  in  the  shades  of  the  buck- 
parlour  frying  fish  for  the  entire  tribe.  Moss  Mosesheim  is  gettiflg 
on  in  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  a  humble  Mttle  Jew-boy,  he  <iiJ 
not  make  pencils,  but  bought  them  from  old  Bai'ney  Slypoke  of  Be- 
vis  Marks,  to  sell  again,  in  conjunction  with  lemons  and  hundred- 
bladed  penknives,  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  PiccadiQy.  Ten  y«tf* 
hence  the  Mosesheims  will  have  left  the  purlieus  of  Cloth-fair  **^ 
dwell  in  palatial  mansions  in  Belgraria  and  Tybumia,  They  ^^ 
have  horses  and  carriages  ;  mid  the  shine  of  their  diamonds  will  b« 
like  the  coruscation  of  comets.     Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

To  my  mind  there  are  few  things  so  admirable  and  wonderfJ 
in  this  life  as  the  '  getting  on/  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  of  the  Hebniw 
race.  For  odo  of  us  who,  by  means  of  infinite  wriggling, 
toiliDgj  straggling,  and  hanging  on  by  his  eyebrows,  80  to  B\ 
opportunity,  contrives  to  emei-ge  from  obscurity,  and  ascend  to 
topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  there  seem  to  be  at  least  five  hnni 
Caucasian  Arabs  who  attain  the  desired  altitude;  ay,  and  who 
age  to  avoid  turning  giddy  and  toppling  over.  Most  Jews  si 
nse;  and  the  instancea  ot  a  Jew  ^Qing  *  to  the  utter  bad,* 
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seem  eqaally  as  rare.  How  often  your  successfttl  Ka- 
te grief !  At  the  moment  you  think  him  Lord  of  All, 
of  Notbijig. 

*  Ambition  this  Bball  tempt  to  Hi>€, 

ThoD  whirl  the  wrttch  from  hfgh, 
To  bitter  Soorn  a  facrilice, 

And  grtnniag  Infamy, 
Tlie  (tltig  of  Fali-cliood  those  ishall  try* 
And  bnrd  Unkitidues^*  alterM  cje, 
That  mtjckii  the  tear  U  forced  to  How  ; 

Aud  keen  Etmor*e  with  bluud  dttikdp 

And  moody  MndncBs  laughing  wild 
Amid  ^vere^t  woe." 

Gray  could  not  hftve  written   this  about   the  amhilion  of 
.  They  appear  to  keep  what  they  have  gotten,  and,  what  is  bet- 
get  more,  and  keep  that  too.      They  are  not  much  given,  I 
I  to  experiencing  the  pangs  of  remorse ;  and  I  cannot  well  ima- 
k  mad  Jew.     It  must  he  something  awful/     On  the  whole^ 
Bg  at  the  vast  number  of  Christians  I  have  known  who  from 

ionr  have  subsided  into  beggarj- ,  and  the  vast  number  of  He- 
hftve  often  asked  mjself,  lately  paAsiag,  not  the  imaginary  but  the  real 
loTse  Cellar,  what  has  become  of  the  Htile  Jew-boys  who  used  to  thriist  their 
I  lUid  penknivea,  their  lemonei  and  sponger,  in  at  the  omnibus  wiudows 
ftmes  to  the  immiDent  peril  of  the  paHstsngere*  eyes)  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years 
pare  they  really  deserted  the  place,  fimling  elsewhere  a  market  mort  profitable 
iir  irves?  or  h  it  that  I  have  ceased  to  ride  in  omnibuBeBf  or  am  growing 
nd  tiiiobBer\ant  ?  lo  connection  with  Jew-boys  and  the  Cellar,  I  turned  yp 
•  day,  in  an  old  newspaper,  a  very  curious  anecdote,  which  I  fancy  h  worth 
Some  time  in  1822  there  was  in  town,  on  a  trip  from  the  rural  diitriots, 
W  Tory  gentleman,  who  was  possessed  by  a  burning  de^sire  to  fiet  eyes  iii>on 
ky  minij*ti*ry;dr  ejpi^elhnce^  the  Marqiib  of  Londonderry,  better  known  by  bis 
|ile  of  I^rd  Ca«tlereagh.  He  had  sought  for  the  object  of  his  hero  worship 
^snaoy  daye,  and  with  so  mueh  assiduity — at  the  Marquis's  clubs,  in  Palace 
^d  in  the  precincts  of  Carlton  Houae^^thai,  looking  at  the  unpopularity  of 
pastlereagh  with  a  good  many  Englishmen  who  were  not  Tories,  I  only  won* 
hi  Ruthven  or  Towiifiheudj  those  funiwl  Bow-etreet  'Kuuners,'  did  not  arreat 
BUitdtive  «trang«;r  as  a  pos^bli^  dii^ciple  of  the  school  of  Bellingham  the  08* 

I  One  afternoon  this  Ctelebs  in  search  of  a  statesman  being  in  Piccadilly, 
ft  the  Wliite  Horse  CeUar,  a  London  friend,  who  had  been  hiM  mentor  during 
If,  touched  him  on  the  arm,  auil  o^cclaimedt  *  There,  there  goes  hies  Lordship/ 
Mmtring,  the  enthusiast  beheld  a  baodf^me  dignified  gentleman  in  a  blue 
JR»t,  swinging  as  to  Ma  gait,  and,  n$  our  friend  thought,  with  a  somewhat 
P  exppesaioo  of  eye  (overworked  no  doubt,  and  worried  by  those  confounded 
lli),  croesing  the  road  from  the  Green  Park,  His  Lordship  hslted  by  the 
f|  and  his  admirer,  watching  him  attentively,  Baw  him  accost  a  Jew'<boy,  and 
lie  from  him  a  small  white-bandied  penknife  for  a  shilling.  Tben  he  strode 
ii  was  lost  in  the  great  sea  of  Piccadilly  life*  Three  days  afterwards  the  Tory 
ilast  read  with  borror  in  the  ni  w«papers  that  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was 

He  had  cut  hia  throat  at  his  seat  near  North  Cray  in  Kent,     At  the  inquest 

II  white»handled  penknife,  apparently  quite  new,  waa  prtxiuced  a»  the  instru- 
pith  which  the  deed  was  done.  I  know  nothing  about  the  truth  of  this  story ; 

[  It  aa  I  read  it  in  a  volume  of  the  Exam  iwr  for  1822. 
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brews  I  have  watched  advancing,  not  from  mendicitj^ — a  Jew  neym 
begs  save  from  one  of  his  own  tribe,  and  then  I  suppose  the  tran|| 
action  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  friendly  loan,  to  be  repaid  with  inl 
tereat  when  brighter  dajs  arriTe- — but  from  extreme  indigence  tj 
wealth  and  Etation,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Gentiles  have  ] 
natural  alacrity  in  sinldng — look  how  heavy  I  can  be — but  that  iJm 
Chosen  People  have  as  natural  a  tendency  towards  buoyancy.  Ths 
young  man  with  the  banner  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  ballad  was,  depeci 
upon  it,  an  Israelite  of  the  Israelites.  Only  I  think  the  poet  wm 
wrongi  as  poets  generally  are,  in  his  climax.  The  jotmg  man  ura 
not  frozen  to  death.  He  made  an  immense  foiinne  at  the  top  | 
Mont  Blanc  by  selling  the  '  Excelsior*  penny  ices.  1 

Now  a  reader's  malison — and  a  writer's  likewise,  if  you  care  fm 
that  kind  of  anathema — on  all  H*B.  and  B.B.  pencils,  for  keepinJ 
me  so  long  on  the  threshold  of  the  Cedars.  After  all,  good  folks,  tbarfli 
is  no  need  to  use  any  naughty  words  about  the  delay.  We  are  notl 
called  upon  to  cross  the  Cedai-  threshold  at  all.  What  do  you  and l^l 
nephew,  know  about  the  penetralia  of  a  ladies*  boarding-school  ?  No-i 
thing  beyond  what  our  sisters  or  our  sweethearts  can  tell  ns ;  antl  ial 
yon  imagine  that  ikeir  confidences  are  complete  ?  Error.  An  initi- 1 
ated  one  would  as  soon  dream  of  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  Eleusi-I 
nian  mysteries.  What  were  they  like,  I  wonder?  Dull,  I  shoolU 
say.  Most  of  the  mysteries  into  which  I  have  been  initiated  hatfll 
proved  desperately  dull.  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  who  became  RC-I 
quainted  with  Love  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks,  and  a  dismal  bonJ  J 
into  the  bargain.  The  great  masters  of  fiction  who  have  tried  theirl 
hands  at  descriptions  of  girls*  schools  have,  as  a  role,  faOed  in  tbeifl 
attempt.  Yoii  wiU  plead  the  wonderful  *  Nun's  House,'  in  the^/^^l 
teri/  of  Edii'hi  Drood,  in  abatement  to  this  assertion.  Granted;  butl 
was  there  ever  an  absurder  female  seminary  than  the  one  near  Barj  I 
St.  Edmund's,  into  the  garden  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  was  inveigled  by  | 
the  iinscrupuloua  Jingle  and  the  artful  Job  Trotter  ?  What  a  deptflr- 1 
able  caricature  was  the  picture  of  the  boarding-school  in  one  of  Tiick"  I 
eray's  earlier  stories  I — and  Titmarsh  could  describe  boy-school  Kfo  | 
BO  gloriously !  In  after -lifcj  in  his  ma(fnum  ojyus,  in  Vanity  F<rir,the  j 
master  was  more  discreet.  He  but  entered  into  the  vestibule;  b*  I 
did  not  strive  to  hft  the  veil  of  the  temple  ;  and  his  readers  are  onlf  I 
ushered  into  the  parlour  of  Miss  Pinkerton*s  academy  at  Chiswick-  I 
The  great  lexicographer  who  so  awed  Miss  P.  never  probably  went  j 
any  faiiher.  Did  yon,  when  you  lectured  to  the  fifty  boarders  ^  j 
Mistletoe  House  on  therapeutics  and  Etrurian  x>hilology?  DidjonJ 
when  you  taught  the  harp  at  Miss  Bulger's  at  Sydenham  7  DiJ  oM 
Dr,  Darwin,  I  wonder,  when  he  wrote  that  wondrous  qnarto  tTCfttiitl 
of  his  about  ladies'  schools  9  There  was  a  droll  gross  dog  in  Cli«A4 
the  Second^s  days,  called  Tom  d'Urfey  (he  died  v.  mdO^H 

ablej  as  droll  gi'oss  dogE  gei^ii^iUkU.^'  d^"^,  who  was  thr  ^H 
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comedy  called  the  Boarfllng  School,     In  one  scene  a  servant 

gs  in  a  l)ack4>asket  full  of  bread* a^nd-bntter;  in  another  she  warns 

0  sprightlj  young-lady  pnpil  (who  anbsequently  runs  away  with 

writing  master ;    it  is   true  that   he  is   a  fine  gentleman   in 

aise)  that  *  the  govemesa  has  a  great  claT^ing  rod  aniaking  for 

*  and  in  another  part  of  the  play  the  stage  directions  set  forth 

a  'posse  ofhoyftens  nm  on  and  romp  about.*    *  Hoydens,*  'run 

'romp  about.*  A^liat  balkerneii  are  these?  There  is  a  modem  ver- 

of  the  Boarding  School ^  altered  and  made  elegant  by  Mr.  Bayle 

mrd,  I  think;  but  still  lacking,  to  one's  internal  consciousness,  in 

Etmilitude.     But  go  to  the  pictures  of  women's  schools  written 

romen.    Go  to  the  pages  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    Go  to  that  awful 

rf  in  Jane  Eyre,    Wlmi  force,  what  fire,  what  pathos  you  find 

e;  andjto  a  smaller  extern,  in  all  the  Brontt^.  sistersV  stories  of 

rian  ^rl-BchooI  Ufe  !  But  the  objection  I  have  taken  has  its  con- 

e.    Women,  although  they  often  educate  boys,  and  educate  them 

capitally  too^  are  generally  weak  and  unfaithful  depicters  of  boys' 

wis.     I  do  not  even  except  the  admirable  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 

Jthis  censure.     We  have  always  the  same  semi-collegiate,  High 

Bb  establishment;  the  same  high-spii-ited  generous  hoys  who* 

',  no  never,  wiVi  betray  one  anotherj  with  a  solitary  sneak  and 

as  a  black  sheep  among  the  flock  ;  always  the  same  dummy 

as  head  master,  a  bland  old  Molossus,  with  a  pretty  daughter 

Inarries  a  curate),  who  is  always  so  extremely  sorry  to  be  com- 

to  birch  and  expel  the  sneak  and  pilferer,  and  always  so  ex- 

lly  fond  of  appealing- — when  a  farmer's  orchard  has  been  rifled, 

old  woman's  stall  blown  up  on  Guy  Fawkes*  day — to  the  high 

of  honour  and  moral  feelings  of  his  boys*    '  It  matters  little  to 

flays  the  Rev.  Dr.  Molossus,  when,  the  sneak  having  been  duly 

rated  upon  and  bidden  to  pack  up  his  trunks,  he  locks  up  the 

in  his  bureau  and  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket, — *  It  matters  little 

whether  your  parents  pay  eighty,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred- 

enty  guineas  a  year  for  your  tuition  and  maintenance.     I  as- 

things  far  higher  than  pecuniary  reward.    I  have  an  ambition 

something  more  than  a  mere  imparter  of  a  brilliant  classical 

»tion.     My  ambition  and  my  determination  are  to  be  the  head 

community  of  Christian  gentlemen.'     Great  applause,  chiefly 

sted  by  coughing,  snifling,  and  shuffling  of  feet.    The  boys  go 

very  happy  at  not  ha\ing  been  birched  ;  and  when  they  reach 

ae  for  the  hohdays  they  tell  their  parents  that  Dr,  Molossus  says 

jare  Christian  gentlemen,  and  the  parents  are  glad,  and  at  Christ- 

Ctime  they  send  the  Doctor  baskets  of  game  and  barrels  of  oys- 

ft  at  least  they  did  in  the  days  now  fled — for  ever  fled  ?  tell  us, 

Bl  UB,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland — when  oysters  were  not  quite  so  dear 

li&monds.    How  ofken,  I  wonder,  has  Dr,  Aroold'a  famous  speech 

Rugbeians  after  eremng  chapel  been  paraphrased  and  parodied, 
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ridden  to  cloatb's  door  and  run  to  earthy  by  the  Dr.  MoloBsuses  4 
education  ?  It  was  a  good  speech,  but  the  Christian  gentleman  hu 
been  over-done  within  these  latter  days.  We  might  give  the  Chris- 
tian beggar,  Lazarus,  a  turn. 

Is  this  a  digression  ?  You  say  it  is.  Why»  my  good  worthy  cret* 
ture,  this  is  an  educational  article  in  the  first  place,  and  the  transition 
from  an  Eatahlishment  for  Young  Ladies  to  an  Academy  for  Young 
Gentlemen  is  the  easiest  one  imaginable.  In  the  next  place,  tk 
Rev.  Dr.  Molossus's  Collegiate  Academy  happens  to  be  in  Rapknuckle* 
place,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  with  Rhododendron-terrace,  and 
within  twenty  doors  of  the  Cedars.     Now  are  you  satisfied  ? 

He  is  an  imaginary  schoohnaster,  the  pompous  beneficent  piig 
described  in  stories  of  boy-life  written  by  ladies;  and,  ifyoupletfl©, 
we  will  be  as  reticent  of  entering  his  establishment  as  we  were  anon  b 
impinging  on  the  domains  of  the  Misses  Scrymgoar.  For  the  rest,  I 
am  beginning  to  think  that,  for  imaginary  purposes,  there  has  been  suf- 
ficiency, if  not  satiety,  of  the  descriptive  process  known  as  the  Asmo- 
dean.  Le  Sage's  Lame  Devil  achieved,  no  doubt,  a  wondrous  taskwh^ 
he  unroofed  the  houses  of  MadriJ,  and  showed  us  all  the  humours  tfd 
all  the  miseries,  all  the  crimes  and  all  the  folUes,  of  Madrid  with  tHe 
rapidity  and  with  the  exactitude  of  an  instantaneous  photograph.  That 
which  he  did  for  the  real  city  of  the  Mane  an  ares,  Carlyle  did  with 
equal  acumen  and  fidelity,  and  with  incomparable  greater  philosophy 
and  eloquence,  for  the  imaginary  hurg  of  Weissnicbtwo.  Finally^  hii' 
not  archicology,  aided  by  Death — that  perpetual  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  Time  is  only  Hon.  Sec. — laid  hm 
the  inner  life  of  Pompeii,  yea,  even  from  the  Forum  to  the  Lupanar? 
Who  shall  do,  who  shall  attempt,  who  shall  hope  to  live  to  acliieTC 
the  tithe  of  such  a  task  when  the  city  to  be  dissected  is  London?  Cofl- 
sider  its  three — or  four — millions  of  souls.  Remember  the  Freudi- 
man's  apophthegm,  *  Londrcs  7i' est plm  une  vUle ;  c'eM  une  pwcisui 
couvertc  de  malsons.^  Despairing,  then,  of  cramming  the  matter  of 
an  encyclopaulia  within  the  compass  of  a  slim  pamphlet,  the  imagiBWT 
pilgi'im  may  well  be  content,  and  may  assume  that  ho  has  not  alto- 
gether wasted  his  time,  if  he  lets  the  interioi^s  of  the  houses  alone 
and  confines  his  attention  to  externals,  I  remember  being  tolil  once 
by  an  American  friend  that  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  having  mis- 
laid the  desk  containing  his  letters  of  introduction,  and  being  totaUt 
destitute  of  acquaintances  in  the  three-or-four-million-peopled  metro* 
polls,  he  found  time  at  last  hang  somewhat  hea%-y  on  his  hands,  until i* 
occurred  to  him  to  mount  to  the  roof  of  an  omnibus,  and  Buffer  hiinad^ 
to  be  driven  the  lengthof  the  vehicle's  appointed  course,  withoat  id' 
ing  any  questions.  The  next  day  he  hailed  an  omniboa  pursuing  * 
diiferent  route,  and  so  on,  day  after  day.  *  I  never  had  such  a  good 
time  in  my  life,'  quoth  the  candid  New  Yorker,  'and  three  weeb 
passed  away  before  one  hud  to  say  "  hurry  up  cakes/'     The  mm^ 
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I  dealers  over  the  fronts  of  thoir  stores  were  a  whole  EdcjcIo- 
,  Metropolitaiia  iii  themselves,  and  the  sight  of  the  people  look- 
Dtofthe  first-floor -mu  do  ws,  andthinkintj  what  the  if  were  think- 
was  as  good  aa  a  play.'  I  am  teme  filius;  my  purview  is 
and  an  umnenBity  of  matter  for  cogitation  comes  to  me 
studying  the  brass-plates,  and  eiren  the  Imockers  and  bell- 
ies, on  the  doors ;  while  larger  fields  for  philosophising  offer 
emselres  when  yon  take  to  looking  down  the  areas.  There  are 
fctimately  no  areas,  bet  only  grated  soupiraih^  or  cellar  entrances, 
Be  Cedars  and  t^  Dr,  Molossns's  Academy ;  but  there  were  brass- 
^m  on  the  portals,  and  they  became  to  me  tablets  whereon  to 
K  imsginary  annals.  Take  my  advice,  ye  who  would  emulate 
Bies»  by  knowing  men  and  cities,  and  never  neglect  to  con  the 
or-plates.  Even  those,  battered,  tarnished,  their  inscriptions  half 
Iiteratedy  unscrewed  years  perchance  from  their  original  panels,  and 
ng  loose  on  brokers'  stalls  and  in  second-hand  dealers'  windows, 
esent  infinite  matter  for  profound  reflection.  They  are  as  plates 
mehed  from  the  coffins  of  dead  families.  They  smell  mouldy  of 
■graves  of  hotiseholds ;  and  I  may  discreetly  hint  that  the  view 
Bo  such  doorless  plates,  one  of  brass  and  the  other  of  zinc,  but 
Phaying  references  in  blunted  Hoes  to  the  education  of  youth,  set 
j^dull  imagination  in  a  German -tioder-Jike  state  of  incandescence,  and 
ide  me  think  there  might  be  such  phantom  schools  as  the  blisses 
Sjmgoar^s  and  Dr,  Molossns's,  in  Rhododendron-terrace  and  Rap- 
le-place,  Great  Eollingstone-road,  S, 
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SkD,  ragged  shore  of  Brittany,  long  wed 

To  death,  where  hy  false  fires  fix'd  on  the  head 

Of  feeding  kiua,  as  an  old  record  saith, 
Full  many  a  wandering  sailor  once  was  led 

To  grasp  for  friend's  hand  the  cold  hand  of  Death  ; 
Thine  income  of  ripe  sorrows  is  less  rich 
Now  from  thy  cruel  creeping  waves,  o*er  which 

A  woman's  beacon  broadly  throws  its  breath. 

It  breathes  far-saving  fires  into  the  night, 
Set  on  her  husband's  battlements,  to  fright    ^ 
Stray  ships  from  that  inhospitable  strand ; 
And  under  it,  all  fully  arm'd  to  fight 

'  Those  who  would  strip  the  dying,  with  maim'd  hand 
Grasping  his  sword  which  gleams  in  the  flameUko  gore, 
After  the  oath  he  to  his  lady  swore, 

Stands  he,  and  so  tiU  death  each  night  will  stand. 

Had  he  not  sworn  to  her,  *  May  I  ride  in  rain 
Blind,  nor  my  heron  seek  marsh  or  cloud  again. 

Nor  any  lure  or  quarry  more  be  mine  ; 
Yea,  may  my  hawk  no  more  strike  swan  or  crane, 

When  this  thy  beacon  I  forget  to  tine ! 
Then  from  the  fight  may  I  be  first  to  flee, 
Then  may  fair  breezes  fail  me  on  the  sea, 

When  night's  waves  roll  not  lightened  by  its  shino*  J 

For  once  himself,  lying  shipwrecked  on  that  shore, 
A  girl  had  spied,  who  with  fierce  fingers  tore 

From  his  body,  half  dead,  a  rich  and  varied  pme  ; 
And  a  gem  which  his  w^et  swollen  finger  bore, 

With  one  knee  on  his  breast,  her  wild  brown  eyes 
Fix'd  on  his  dying  eyes,  with  white  sharp  teeth 
Had  severed  from  his  hand,  biting  beneath 

The  jewel,  nor  pitied  him  in  anywise. 

But  left  him,  yet  soon  after,  hy  some  shade 
Of  sorrow  touch'd,  returned.     But  he  afraid, 

Wonder'd  how  Death  should  take  a  form  so  sweeii 
More  wondered  when  she  tended  him,  and  made 

Bands  for  his  wound,  and  when  with  tottering  feel 
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be  bore  him  to  her  cabin,  where  he  conceal' d 
Lay  all  alone,  until  his  wound  was  heal'd, 

While  she  halved  her  poor  Hiring  for  his  meat. 

Fair  was  she  ?     Ah,  fiur  more  fair  than  I  can  say, 
^^     Fairer  than  sunshine  on  a  snmmer'a  day, 
^m  With  smooth  small  tliroat,  round  arms,  and  sorrel  hair  : 

^m     Dearer  than  sun  or  shadow,  or  rose  of  May, 
^r  Or  April  rain  ;  one  hundredfold  more  fair 

Than  all  maids  she  to  him,  w^ho  raarvell'd  yet 
^H      How,  looking  on  her  face,  he  must  forget 
^P  Her  deeds,  not  knowing  marvels  of  love  more  rare. 

For  women*s  power  is  such,  that  as  they  please 
^^     They  can  make  ease  of  hardship,  of  hardship  ease, 
^M  And  false  of  true,  and  true  of  false  again, 

^m     And  of  men's  hearts  in  their  hands  they  hold  the  keys, 
^^  And  cure  with  one  little  kiss  a  harder  pain 

Than  Galen's  herbs  can  cure.     Men  gods  have  grown, 
^L     And  gods,  to  change  to  men  for  these  alone, 
"  Nay,  to  be  brutes,  for  their  dear  sake  once  were  fain. 

I  So  hour  by  hour  he  loved  her  more  and  more, 

^ft     And  with  soft  words  and  wise,  which  good  fruit  bore, 
^B  Tamed  her  ^vild  hard  heart  to  his  gentle  hand, 

^P     As  when  Spring's  day-star  breaks  dark  Winter's  door, 
~  And  snow  and  frost  flee  frighten' d  from  our  land. 

IThas  ho  baptised  her  to  a  milder  creed, 
Making  each  thought  of  cruelty  and  greed 
Leave  her,  a  new  and  gracious  deodand  ; 
And  christened  her  with  kisses  to  his  wife. 
And  dwelt  in  that  stem  land,  albeit  the  strife 
Sown  in  her  soul  made  her  sad  harvest  reap 
Of  tears,  and  she  grew  weary  of  her  life, 
And  for  past  sins  went  sighing  unto  sleep, 
Sobbing  on  sorrow's  sackcloth  like  a  child  ; 
iSo,  till  he  swore  to  ride  that  people  wild 
With  rapine,  and  his  lonely  watch  to  keep. 
Therefore  he  stands  high  on  his  topmost  tower 
Alone,  and  watches  many  a  leaden-heel'd  hour. 
Through  the  deep  darkness  of  blind  night's  dead  noon; 
Nor  wintry  wind,  nor  might  of  sleet,  or  shower 
Of  summer  hail,  may  move  him,  till  the  moon 
Dims  in  the  western  heaven  her  blunted  horn, 
And  the  last  star,  failing  in  the  face  of  morn. 
Leads  him  to  her  soft  side,  ah  !  not  too  soon. 

J.iME8   M£W« 
S%ooKi>  SBMBa,  Vol,.  X,  P.S,  ^oh.  XX.  ^«i 
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VIL  The  Sebva>ts*  Ball, 

It  is  uDdoubted  that  in  a  couDiry  house  the  etiquette  of  the  siei 
room  and  senrants*  haU  is  far  more  strictly  observed  than  tl 
the  drawing- room.  Servants  are  far  more  tenacious  of  thei 
vileges  as  members  of  society  than  their  masters*  The  prece 
of  ladj*8  maids  or  '  gentlemen's  geutleDieu'  is  a  much  greati 
ject  of  discussion  aud  debate  than  with  their  masters  and  mistr< 
'  Please,  ma'am>  don*t  you  go  in  before  Mrs,  General  Jones  ? 
cause  his  lordship's  valet  took  her  in  and  not  me  last  night, 
said  I  w^ould  complain  to  you*  Please,  ma*am,  if  I*m  to  be  j 
again,  I'd  like  to  leave.*  It  is  only  occasionally  that  thiong 
'  chink  in  the  world  above,  w^hore  they  listen  for  words  from  bi 
come  rumours  of  the  doubts  aod  difficulties  which  agitate  the 
people  down-stairs,  and  disturb  their  equanimity.  But  on  o 
occasions  the  intense  fondness  of  servants  for  etiquette  is  d 
and  no  occasion  is  better  adapted  for  this  than  the  servants*  I 
Generally  at  Christmas,  but  sometimes  later  in  the  eonntr 
son,  perhaps  just  before  the  *  family'  loave  for  London,  the  ser^ 
hall  is  given  up  to  festivity.  Permission  has  been  obtained 
ball,  and  the  steward's  wife  has  issued  invitations  to  a  select  < 
The  room  is  suitably  decorated,  preparatious  are  made  for  dai 
and  the  fiddler  from  the  neighbouring  town  has  been  provided 
a  new  white  waistcoat  for  the  occasion.  All  the  housemaida 
been  saving  up  their  money  for  weeks  past,  and  are  enabled  i 
pear  in  clean  white  muslins,  tied  with  simple  but  becoming  rih 
Biddy,  the  Irish  girl,  has  got  her  favourite  green,  and  Sandy'i 
her  tartan.  The  upper  ser\*ants  are  more  gorgeous.  The  h 
keeper  is  stately  in  black  silk,  cut  after  an  extremely  old  faf 
and  her  neat  white  cap  is  arranged  with  extra  coi-e.  My  lady's 
is  the  smartest  of  all,  but  then,  you  know,  she  has  certain  a 
tages.  The  prettiest  person  in  the  room  is  sure  to  bo  the  | 
keeper's  daughter,  whose  dark  speaking  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks 
that  she  has  shared  io  the  healthy  out-of-door  life  of  her  fi 
The  great  lady  is  the  steward's  wife.  She  receives  the  guests 
does  so  with  all  the  diplomacy  and  skill  of  any  dowager  in  Bel| 
or  Mayfair,  Observe  the  distinctions  of  her  greeting  as  the  dif 
people  come.  She  has  made  room  for  the  housekeeper  by  hei 
for  they  are  closely- allied  powers,  and  are  rival  queens  of  Bren 
She  shakes  hands  with  the  coachman's  wife  with  some  show  o 
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diality,  but  only  bows  to  the  head  gardener's  sister ;  she  is  all  smiles 
to  the  wife  of  a  large  neighbouring  tenant,  for  whom  she  arranges 
ber  {Ji^tticoats  so  as  to  make  room  on  the  bench  beside  her.     But 
\  5iai?efi  blankly  at  the  lady  of  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  with 
am  her  husband  has  had  some  words.      She  is  glad  to  see  the 
odlady  of  the  village  inn.  and  is  graciously  condescending  to  her 
itUe  niece.     But  she   entirely  ignores  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
keeps  the  grocery  shop,  and  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  postman's 
■jptoother. 

^ft  Her  husband,  too,  the  steward,  is  not  a  little  called  upon.  He 
fj^QiStles  about  with  a  combination  of  alacrity  and  dignity  which  does 
P^Sj^t  to  his  zeal  and  his  pride.  He  is  dressed  with  greater  scruple 
I  %hm  usual ;  his  shiit-front  would  do  honour  to  Beale  and  Inmau ; 
Upud  if  his  coat  has  not  tho  cut  which  distinguishes  that  of  his  mas- 
^^Ber^ — and  say  wdiat  you  will,  a  servant's  clothes,  by  whomsoever  they 
^^pe  made,  are  always  somehow  ditTereut  from  a  gentlemao's  clothes 
^ — ^it  nevertheless  is  highly  honourable  to  his  tailor.  He  does  not 
^0  the  amount  of  reception  that  falls  to  the  share  of  his  wife,  but 
[  liss  a  word  to  say  to  many  of  the  heads  of  various  departments, 
he  stud  and  pad  grooms,  the  bailiff,  the  head  pai^k-keeper,  are  all 
ed  friendlily ;  but  if  Ihere  is  one  whose  welcome  is  warmer 
an  that  of  others,  it  is  the  butler  at  the  Rectory,  who  fur  many 
has  been  trusted  for  advice  as  to  the  quality  of  any  particular 


But  when  all  is  ready,  the  company  from  np-stairs  have  to  be 

amoned*     They  are  probably  not  very  numerous,  for  servants' 

tla  usually  take  place  in  the  middle  of  a  family  party,  and  not 

iilien  the  house  is  filled  with  strangers.     The  opportunities,  more- 

fer,  for  valsing  and  flirtations  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make 

i»enrants*  ball  popular  with  young  ladies.     The  circle  therefore  in 

drawing-room  who  are  waiting  for  the  announcement  that  all 

fUdngs  are  ready  is  probably  not  very  large. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  servants*  hall,  the  master  and  mistrcsa 

<if  tbe  house  are  received  with  applause,  and  the  fiddler  strikes  up  a 

coantrf^  dance.     (Ab  to  this  name,  by  the  bye,  a  delusion  is  very 

common.     It  is  not  '  country*  dance,  a  dance  which  is  in  vogue  in 

tliG  country,  but  *  centre'  dance,  a  dance  in  which  the  gentlemen 

stand  opposite  to  the  ladies.)     Tho  steward  puts  on  his  glove,  and 

^3^es  a  bow  to  his  mistress,  while  his  wife  or  the  housekeeper  is 

<^ouducted  to  her  master.     Aunt  Jane  probably  gets  the  pad  groom, 

^  old  retainer  whose  knowledge  of  horses  is  only  equalled  by  his 

^*^^e  of  the  family.     My  lady*s  maid  is  led  out  by  young  Lawless, 

^^  Jack  Lovelace  the  guaidsman  makes  a  violent  set  at  the  game- 

J^^per's  daughter,  w^ho  is  distracted  between  her  aduiiration  of  the 

^^^dsome  young  sweO  and  her  constancy  to  her  own  lover  Joe.    Tho 

**^er  plays  three  bars  rather  out  of  tune,  and  then,  recovering  him- 
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self  and  getting  into  his  stride,  plunges  away  at  the  melody  of  tl^^ 
Triumpli, 

The  beanty  of  the  Triumph  is  that  there  is  a  philosophy  alK)^«zit 
it.  It  is  none  of  your  whirligigs  with  no  meaning ;  it  conveys 
criticism  on  life,  and  points  a  moral  it  were  well  to  observe.  T^ae  1 
presumption  is  that  w^th  the  partner  of  each  gentleman  the  in€ 
vidual  helow  him  begins  a  vigorous  flirtation ;  it  is  successful  foe 
moment,  and  the  new  friend  conducts  the  fair  lady  down  the  roo"* 
with  nimble  steps,  to  the  tune  of  an  inspiring  jig.  The  true  b^ 
follows  disconsolate,  and  for  a  time  it  seems  as  though  infidelzSLty  "^ 
would  T\in  the  day.  Not  so,  however;  for  at  the  bottom  of  Uie 
room  the  music  changes,  the  true  lover  ousts  the  false  swain,  a^^^Mid 
leads  his  fair  one  back  to  her  place  with  action  expressive  of  gle^  :^n] 
triumph,  and  finally  all  join  hands  as  a  sign  that 

*  Amantium  ine  ainoris  mtegratio  esL* 

After  the  first  country  dance,  the  servants  are  still  a  little  sta^H 
but  when,  after  having  rested  his  nimble  fingers  for  a  few  momeKnial 
— they  are  very  few— and  having  had  a  pull  or  two  at  the  lemon^^*| 
or  punch  that  falls  to  his  share,  the  fiddler  strikes  up  a  well-kno" 
polka,  shyness  is  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  real  enjoyment       of  j 
the  evening  begins.     Servian ts  are  great  conservatives;  they  are  ^^-ptf 
to  cling  to  customs  and  institutions  which  have  np-stairs  longyielci*d 
to  the  influence  of  time.     It  may  be  that,  inasmuch  as  they  foll*^^ 
the  example  to  no  small  extent  of  their  employers,  the  touch  of  t^l^ 
gentleman  with  the  scythe  reaches  them  the  less  quickly ;  but  froiii 
that  or  other  reason  it  is  a  fact  that  old  habits  are  observed  amo^^o 
servants  which  elsewhere  have  passed  away.     Thus  it  is  that  fc-l*® 
polka  is  still  popular^  and  is  the  one  dance  in  which  servants  rea^Uj , 
excel.     The  ingenuity  and  inde fatigability  with  which  the  polka       ^ 
danced  is  incredible  to  those  to  whom  a  short  quick  even  spin  t(^ 
good  valse  is  the  height  of  Terpsichorean  felicity. 

The  steward  leads  the  way,  and  his  lordship's  valet  follows  i 
Neither  of  these  is  good  at  a  polka,  for  they  are  beginning  to  awa^^^* 
to  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  little  out  of  date.     But  they  are  im^  ^ 
reformers  enough  to  change,  so  they  plunge  away  with  less  acciiT&>-^^^| 
than  dignity. 

The  pad  groom  is  great  at  a  polka.  His  gaiters  are  additiona^-Jj 
tight,  his  all-rounder  extra  stiff,  and  with  one  more  fold  than  usu^^^* 
His  gloves  are  silk,  and  the  thumb  is  somewhat  long;  but  his  whisk^^f^ 
are  so  careftiHy  cut,  and  his  hair  so  egregiously  smooth,  that  be  ^ 
contemplated  with  admiration  by  the  fairer  portion  of  the  establis 
ment.  He  is  a  character,  is  Robert.  He  is  excessively  decorou 
He  '  kep  company*  once  in  his  life,  but  is  believed  never  to  ha.^ 
ventured  a  proposal  of  marriage.  He  is  extremely  respectful  to  tho^  ^^ 
above  him.     He  is  careful  how  he  speaks  to  his  master;  but  son»^^* 
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m  has  got  into  a  confusion  in  his  grammar,  and  always  addresses 
im  as  '  No,  hia  lordship/  *  Yea,  his  lordship/  When  a  new  horse 
ime  home  called  Charhe,  he  took  to  the  name  readil}^  but  he  al- 
njH  spoke  of  it  as  Charles  to  his  master,  not  thinking  a  nickname 
ignified.  The  keepers  make  fun  of  him  behind  his  back,  but  dare 
ot  wink  when  he  is  present.  His  polkaing  is  a  sight  to  see  ;  he 
lids  his  partner's  right  hand  well  into  the  button  of  his  coat ;  and 
tiB  deiratiou  of  his  left  foot  ia  marvellous.  His  face  wears  an  ex* 
IMfiioD  of  amusement,  but  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  there  is 

curl  which  gives  the  idea  that  he  would  sooner  be  seeing  after 
they  *os8es'  than  galloping  a  filly  round  a  ballroom. 

The  Scotch  gamekeeper  *  cauna  be  persuaded  to  dance/  '  Nae, 
LW,  a  dinna  ken  they  new-fangled  boppings;  an  they  gie  me  a  guid 
►idd  reel,  a*ll  do  my  best ;  but  a  canna  gae  twirling  aroood  like  the 
roth  on  reever  Tay/  He  keeps  a  stern  but  fond  eye  on  his  bomiie 
wrie  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  and  watclxes  her  with  ad- 
JOiring  eyes  as  she  wanders  off  on  Joe's  arm,  or  looks  daur  and 
l<RiUful  when  young  Lovelace  asks  for  her  hand.  Alas,  as  time 
'^eara  on,  his  visits  to  the  table  arc  frequent  and  more  frequent,  till 
M  list  his  care  for  his  daughter  is  merged  into  the  caution  required 
^  keep  his  head. 

It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  those  w^ho  polka  at  a  sen'ants*  ball 
Qeter  to  stop  as  long  as  the  music  goes  on.  A  rest  for  a  number 
lobars  is  not  the  fashion,  Cc  n'cst  que  Ic  jiremier  pas  qui  voitte ; 
ind  if  you  have  once  begun,  you  are  bound  in  honour  to  go  on  till 
*n  is  over.  Inasmuch  as  human  endurance  yn\l  not  stand  more 
than  a  certain  anioimt,  the  efforts  of  the  musician  are  often  limited. 
But  it  is  rarely  that  expressions  of  breathlessness  are  not  seen  and 
*inired  by  such  as  have  the  audacity  to  set  Rlrs,  Grundy  at  defiance, 
tod  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  dance.  The  gallant  movements 
backwards  and  forwai*ds,  np  and  down,  wrong  way  round,  and  wrong 
c>ot  foremost,  which  signalise  the  opening  of  the  polka,  ere  long 
five  place  to  symptoms  of  pluck — possibly,  but  certainly  of  fatigue. 
Phfl  face  of  Jeames,  the  stalwart  footman,  has  assumed  a  look  of 
prave  determination ;  a  sort  of  never-give-in  expression,  unrelieved 
>y  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  music  or  escorting  a  fair  partner* 
3iddy  is  getting  rather  red,  and  on  tho  coachman's  forehead  heads 
>f  anxiety  ghsten  visibly.  Nevertheless,  the  kick  of  the  left  foot  is 
iiaintained  resolutely,  and  deuce  a  bit  of  relaxation  is  there  till  the 
'ddl^r  throws  his  soul  into  a  final  bar,  and  there  is  a  general  pant 
^  rehef, 

A  valse  probably  succeeds,  at  which  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
^d  the  new  London  footman  shine  preeminent.  The  others  dance 
*^li  their  extraordinary  bobbing  step,  marked  by  a  sort  of  curtsey 

tihe  beginning  that  is  a  special  accomplishment  of  servants.     It 
tt^ers  somewhat  from  the  stage  *  troistemps/  which  is  seenm  Fau.*t, 
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and  'toto  globo'  from  the  valse  oftlio  London  balIi*oom.     The 
however,  mentioned  above  bave  had  higher  experience  ;  they  turn  o 
their  noses  at  tbe  coimtr^^  vaking  of  their  eoUeagnes,  and  dance 
sort  of  circabir  hop  which  they  have  probably  learned  at  the  Holbor 
Casino. 

The  outdoor  sen' ants  do  not  attempt  a  valse.  It  is  regJirded  a^ 
Bomething  too  mystenous  for  rash  undertaking,  und  Robert  look 
on  witli  hnlf-eontemptuoiis,  half^admiring  eyes  at  the  efforts  of  Jeames^  _t 
and  Mr.  Robbins.  A  few  of  the  maids  ore  persuaded  to  indulge*^ 
but  the  effort  is  a  failui^e,  and  not  many  are  sorry  when  the  mnsi^^ 
conies  to  an  end* 

The  ordinary  dances  having  been  accomplished,  a  variety  of  mor^::^ 
abstruse  aflaire  ensue.  Yarsovianas,  schottisches,  redowas,  all  iig  -m 
volving  more  or  less  powers  of  hop,  and  the  Caledonians,  than  whic-j^__ 
nothing  requu'ing  more  endless  endurance  can  be  imagined.  Tig-  "3 
latter  is  somewhat  involved  too,  and  unless  danced  accurately  is  a^^g 
to  lead  to  misadventures.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  servants'  ball, 
gallant  old  soldier,  to  whose  martial  prowess  England  owes  not 
little,  was  asked  if  he  could  dance  the  Caledonians.  He  ivho  '. 
faced  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  was  not  going  to  be  daunted 
Buch  a  query,  so  he  boldly  answered  Yes,  and  took  his  place  in  tl: 
fond  hope  that  his  intuitive  power  of  discovering  the  unknown  won 
lead  him  right.  Alas,  Mb  partner  went  one  way  and  he  w*ent 
other,  and  he  was  at  last  found  pulling  his  shirt-sleeves  at  the 
opposite  of  the  room  to  that  comer  where  his  pretty  partner  wait 
for  him  disconsolate*  He  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  admit  that  th 
dance  had  been  modified  since  he  danced  it,  which  was  strictly  trua 
though  perhaps  involving  a  sifgtjvstio  falsi. 

What  a  dance  is  an  Irish  jig,  and  where  is  it  so  well  seen  S^ 
England  as  at  a  servants'  ball !  Over  the  water  there  are  few  vUla^^S 
fairs  where  you  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  boys  talfe^- 
ing  the  '  Hiire  ;  *  but  in  England  people  rarely  have  an  opportunity  - 
of  seeing  a  jig  properly  danced.  There  is  no  dance  where  the  mov^^ 
ments  of  the  dancers  are  so  aptly  described  by  the  time-honoured^ 
phrase,  *  many  twinkling  feet.'  Watch  a  well-made  Tipperary  gir^^ 
dancing  a  jig  *  wid  a  good  boy  on  the  flure  wid  her,'  Her  feet  po 
out  and  in  from  the  shade  of  her  neat  dress  with  a  celerity  and  a  j 
unequalled  in  any  other  exercise.  The  reel  of  the  Scotch  Highland 
is  accurate  and  full  of  vigour,  but  for  real  agile  merriment  there 
nothing  Hke  an  Irish  jig.  Set  a  fiddler  jdayiug  '  St,  Patrick's-da^^ 
in  the  Morning,*  and  get  Mick  the  stable-boy  and  Biddy  the  maii^*= 
to  stand  '  foreninst*  one  another,  and  then  see  how  they  will  set  the 
hearts  into  the  dance,  and  make  yon-  w^onder  which  sparkle  mos" 
their  ankles  or  their  eyes. 

The  '  drawing-room  company'  do  not  stay  late  at  the  servant 
jball.     About  twelve  o*dock  tVie  ^le^'sxi:d  \ito^oees  three  cheen 
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the  iD&ster  and  mistress  of  the  house,  which  are  given  with  all  the 
iretth  which  has  neither  been  used  nor  is  being  reserved  for  the 
vcnabip  of  Teq>sichore  ;  and  after  that  ceremony  the  ladies  and 
jvnUemeii  of  up-stuirs  leave  the  kdies  and  gontlemen  of  down- stairs, 
AJid  retire  to  their  own  regions.  Sometimes  an  euthnsiastiti  yonng 
gixMdsm&si  or  a  college  freshman  will  stay  late  in  the  vain  hope  of 
ik  mild  flirtation  with  some  village  beauty  ;  but  he  is  certain  ere  long 
to  find  that  she  incomparably  prefers  the  society  of  her  own  class, 
woold  indnitcly  sooner  dance  with  a  valet  than  his  master. 

Vllt  SCKDAV. 

We  have  lately  been  told  by  a  great  authority,  with  aU  the 
Tity  necessary  to  a  speech  made  at  the  close  of  a  famous  debate, 
'UiAt  *  we  live  in  an  age  when  young  men  prattle  about  protoplasm, 
4^2id  when  young  ladies  talk  atheism^  in  gilded  saloons/     Than  the 
^fc^thor  of  Lot  hair  there  are  few  men  who  have  shown  greater  ability 
i^n  describing  English  country-house  life ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  any 
•fc-ltentive  reader  of  his  works  to  escape  the  suspicion  that  the  spirit 
of  homonr  is  sometimes  too  strong  in  him  for  the  spiiit  of  accuracy. 
Iji  Lothair,  for  instance,  there  is  somewhat  of  ridicule  traceable  in 
^lie  description  of  the  formalities  on  the  Simday  after  Lothair's  com- 
^  Yig  of  age,  and  an  impression  is  given  that  English  men  and  Eng- 
lish women  make  a  show  indeed  of  careful  observances,  but  do  so  for 
^fcocial  rather  than  higher  reasons.     iVnd  this  impression  would  not 
te  consistent  with  the  facts.     For  those  who  have  most  carefully 
"^ratched  the  manners  of  our  generation  ^rill  find  it  difficult  to  say 
^tiiat  there  is  not  shown  in  an  English  country-house  Sunday  a 
spirit  of  rehgion  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  iodiflferentism 
of  which  we  are  so  often  accused.     It  is  urged  against  us  that  free- 
clom  of  thought  and  love  of  ioquiry  have  done  much  to  mar  our 
xeligious  character ;  that  people  who  do  go  to  church  do  so  because 
<»thers  do  so,  because  an  open  disregard  of  rehgion  is  unnecessary 
mud  nnfiish  ion  able,  because  '  it  is  right  to  give  a  good  example,  you 
IcQow/  and  for  other  equally  valid  reasons ;    but  that  few  go  to 
church  to  benefit  themselves,  or  because  they  think  it  their  un- 
doubted duty.     Now,  such  an  accusation  is  quite  unfounded.     In 
Loudon  indeed,  and  in  the  large  towns,  there  may  be  too  much 
foDflness  shown  for  smart  di-esses  and  popular  preachers,  but  the 
Simple  habits  of  the  majority  of  English  country  houses  on  Sunday 
t€iid  to  other  things  than  a  display  of  oratory  or  silk.     To  attempt 
5*^  elaborate  defence  of  the  natiomd  character,  as  regards  religion, 
^  ^a  aeries  of  papers  intended  to  touch  solely  on  some  superficial 
^^'uts  in  our  social  maimers,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place ;  but  td 
*^^ticii5e  country-house  life  without  alluding  to  Sunday  would  be  to 
^^i^e  an  omission;  and  it  may  be  possible,  without  being  tedious, 
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to  fiay  a  little  in  opposition  to  the  theory  that  the  English  t 
classes  are  deeply  irreligious. 

The  characteristic  of  country  churches,  as  of  country  man: 
is  simplicity.  The  choral  Berdcei  with  the  magnificence  of  its  < 
Dioiiial,  the  rich  vestures,  the  impressiYe  procedure,  the  sab 
light,  and  the  many  eilects  which  m  urban  churches  are  thong' 
influence  the  minds  of  congi-egations,  exist  not  in  the  country 
their  stead  are  unpreteuding  music,  piu'e  dayKght,  the  plain  "i 
surplice,  an  uuadonied  ceremonial,  unaffected  devotion.  The 
triual  diBcourse,  full  of  abstruse  lore,  and  aimed  at  proving 
which  no  one  denies,  by  arguments  involving,  petitlone  print 
the  conclusions  sought  to  be  established ,  or  the  eloquent  criti 
of  subtle  points  of  character,  which  is  calculated  rather  to  ai 
the  iDtellect  than  encoui'age  the  inclination, -^is  not ;  and  i 
place  is  the  short,  earnest,  intelligible  exhortation,  that  acts  n 
as  a  prop  than  a  telescope  to  the  wayfarer. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  how  few  clergymen  understand  tin 
of  preaching  a  good  sermon.  The  majority  of  them  aim  at  labo: 
essays,  magnifying  simple  facts  into  great  and  essential  truths , 
distorting  the  plain  history  with  which  they  deal,  so  as  to 
theories  developed  solely  from  theii'  ot\ti  idiosyncrasies.  A 
hrated  actor  was  once  asked  by  a  clergjmian  why  the  effect  c 
acting  was  so  much  greater  than  the  effect  of  a  sermon, 
cause,'  he  replied,  *  we  deliver  our  fictions  as  if  they  were  tru 
you  deliver  your  truths  as  if  they  were  fictions.'  The  answei 
wise,  and  pointed  out  one  of  the  reasons  which,  for  many  gei 
tious  in  England,  have  weakened  the  influence  of  the  pulpit, 
the  manner  of  clergymen  is  not  their  only  weak  point.  The} 
insist  on  aiming  too  high.  Language  suited  for  a  commentar 
presumably,  and  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  adapted  for  an  et 
treatise,  is  listened  to  weai-ily  by  an  audience  who  may  pos 
admire  the  talents,  but  can  never  be  affected  by  the  argument 
the  jn-eacher.  The  short  simply-worded  address, -firamed  as  a  ; 
tical  exhortation  against  dangers  which  are  practically  felt, 
good  is  it,  but  how  rare  !  The  benefits  conferred  by  such  a  se: 
assuredly  far  outweigh  the  reputation  gaioed  by  the  brilliaj 
learned  eloquence,  of  which  the  influence  has  passed  awaj 
limcheon* 

The  rapidity  of  our  movements  and  the  great  facilities  for 
motion  have  materially  shortened  the  period  of  country-house  v 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  inside  of  a  week  is  the  limit  of  a  stay.  E 
it  is  that  those  who  spend  a  Sunday  in  the  house  of  a  firienc 
admitted  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  inner  circle  of  his  life 
those  who  have  constituted  the  weekday  party.  Sunday  is  the  ft 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  duties  of  hospitality  yield  to  those  ( 
Jatfonship  ;  when  brothers  and  sisters,  and  husbands  and  wivei 
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tljr  A  iami  nnderstaiiding  allowed  to  be  with  each  other  without  in- 
fiifiging  the  nilcs  of  courtesy  to  their  guests.  And  those  guests  are 
permitted  to  be  present  at,  even  if  they  do  not  share  in,  the  more 
fiuaiUar  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  members  of  the  same 
fiunily. 

It  is  rarely  that  there  is  not  a  Tillage  church  close  to  a  country 
lion&ei  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  majority  of  houses  have  a 
private  chapel  and  a  private  chaplain.  It  often  happens  that  either 
the  mistress  herself,  or  one  of  that  useful  body,  *  the  young  ladies/ 
is  fond  of  music,  and  takes  an  interest  in  teaching  the  schoolchildren 
or  a  select  choir  to  sing  the  Bimpler  portions  of  the  heat  composers. 
Kothing  can  be  a  gi-eater  instance  of  the  kindly  relations  which,  in 
Bfdte  of  the  taunts  of  agitators,  exist  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  than  the  readiness  with  which  the  former  teach  and  the  latter 
l^ani  the  lessons  pertaining  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Most  employers  arc  anxious  to  save  their  servants  as  much  as 
poesible  on  Sunday,  and  have  no  better  way  of  doing  so  than  by 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  carriages.  With  many  it  is  a  principle 
Hot  to  use  carriages  on  Sunday ;  but  there  are,  of  course,  far  more 
'vho  do  not  act  on  this.  On  one  occasion  a  reverend  prelate  declared 
liis  intention  of  acting  on  this  principle.  His  host  endeavoured  to 
jersuade  him  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  caniage  which  was  going  to 
cborch,  but  the  bishop  was  firm,  and  started  on  his  walk.  When 
about  three-fouilhs  of  the  way  the  carriage  passed  him  endeavour- 
ing to  shelter  himself  from  the  effects  of  a  heavy  shower.  His  host 
|>Qt  his  head  out  of  the  window^  and  said  : 

*  How  bleat  is  lie  who  ne'er  cooBeuta 

6 J  ill  advice  io  walk  T 

The  bishop  went  on  : 

*  Nor  standa  in  sinnerB'  ways,  Dor  sits 

Where  men  profanely  talk  ;* 

*Uid  was  held  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  encounter. 

Another  way  of  sparing  serrants  is  by  having  a  cold  dinner  or  a 
*  high  tea.'  This  is  probably  a  mistake.  It  entails  more  trouble  to 
Provide  tea  and  coffee  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  claret  and  cham- 
pagne at  the  other,  or  a  combination  of  mannalade  and  eggs  with 
^iitrC^es  and  cold  game,  than  the  ordinar}-  retjuirements  of  the  dinner- 
^alle ;  and  as  far  as  abstinence  or  self-denial  goes,  it  is  as  absurd 
^o  imagine  that  it  is  practised  at  a  high  tea  as  it  is  for  those  who 
^m  a  hearty  dinner  of  excellent  fish  to  think  that  they  are  fasting. 
The  high  tea  is  a  desolate  entertainment,  emioently  calculated 
^  produce  a  fit  of  seriousness,  but  scarcely  of  that  seriousness  which 
*^fi  iMivocates  contemplate.  It  encourages  no  conversation  ;  it  de- 
^"^lops  in  ever}*  one  a  sort  of  feeling  of  unusualness — a  suspicion  that 
^^^ething  has  happened,  you  cannot  tell  what.     It  is  like  a  C4)m- 
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binatiQii  of  an  east  wind  in  March  with  a  damp  fog  in  Noveinb< 
People  generally  end  by  eaticg  more  at  it  than  they  would  eat  at 
ordinary  dinner,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  rarely  saves  tb 
servants  trouble.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  our  asceticism  does  m 
encourage  itj  and  that  in  the  majority  of  coontry  houses  it  is  t 
known. 

IX.  Going  away. 

As  it  is  better  to  arrive  just  before  dinner^  bo  it  is  better  to 
away  just  after  breakfast.  To  w^elcome  the  coming,  speed  the  par 
ing  guest,  is  the  duty  of  all  who  dispense  hospitality.  But  the  latt^ 
is  even  more  difficult  than  the  former.  '  I  am  very  sorry  you 
going,'  a  weU-kno^Ti  hostess  used  to  say,  sometimes  aloud;  * 
as  yon  must  go,  I  wish  you  would  be  off  at  once/  Of  all  drea« 
times  in  a  country  house,  by  far  the  dreariest  is  the  morning 
which  yoo  are  leaving,  if  your  train  does  not  go  till  about  one  o'cloc- 
You  are  fidgety  and  restless ;  you  cannot  undertake  anything  dei 
nite ;  and  you  hover  about,  twiddling  your  fingers^  looking  blan 
and  getting  in  evenbody's  way. 

Sad  is  it  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  nervous  person  on  tb 
eve  of  a  departure.  Sir  Charles  le  Fever  is  such  a  one. 
dear,  be  sure  now  you  have  all  your  things  packed.  Mind  yoi 
maid  is  quite  ready  to  start  at  half-past  eleven  punctually,  Y< 
will  be  late  for  the  train ;  mark  my  words,  I  am  sure  you  wil 
The  train  does  not  go  till  twelve,  and  it  is  ten  minutes'  drive  to 
station ;  but  at  eleven  o^clock  Sii*  Charles  is  hurrying  up-stairs 
down-stairs ;  in  and  out  of  his  wife's  room,  hindering  her  and  hi 
mdd  ;  blowing  up  his  own  servant,  perpetually  looking  at  his  watcl 
fussing  and  fuming,  putting  his  '  little  things*  now  here  and  n( 
there,  and  continually  asking  whether  the  carriage  has  come.  ] 
insists  on  sending  his  luggage  down  to  the  station  beforehand,  ev( 
if  he  does  not  send  it  on  by  an  earlier  train ;  and  the  result  is  tha 
it  gets  wet  at  the  station  or  lost  on  its  way.  He  says  good-bye 
his  host  ten  minutes  before  it  is  time  to  start,  and  conseqoent 
keeps  him  waiting,  saying  those  last  words  which  are  such  an 
tolerable  nuisance,  and  which  every  sensible  person  cuts  short ; 
in  a  word,  he  makes  himself  so  fidgety  that  every  one  is  glad  whfl 
he  is  gone. 

Equally  sad  is  it  to  have  to  do  with  one  who  errs  in  nnpun* 
tuality,  on  the  otber  side.  Mrs.  de  Laye  is  never  in  time  for  an; 
thing.  She  invariably  arrives  at  dinner  with  the  fish,  and  on 
eve  of  any  expedition  is  certain  to  appear  composedly — looking  ve: 
smart  and  perfectly  unconcerned — ten  minutes  after  every  one  el 
is  ready.  Her  husband  succeeded  for  a  considerable  time,  by  tellij 
her  that  the  carriage  started  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  did ;  b 
one  unlucky  day  she  happened,  by  some  marvellous  combination 
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eiraunstances,  to  be  pimctTial  to  the  false  time  named^  and  her  wrath 
iifi  so  great — partly  at  being  tricked  and  partly  at  being  kept  wait- 
ing—that  she,  for  the  next  month,  was  later  than  ever,  and  on  three 
oonsecntive  accasions  had  to  travel  by  herself. 

Lawless  Is  one  of  the  unconcerned,  happy-go-lucky  school,  and 
tikes  no  tronble  abont  an3rthing  because  life  is  too  short  to  bother 
ODeself  about  trifles.  The  result  is  that  he  never  looks  after  his 
tlimgB,  and  is  probably  playing  a  game  of  hilHards  up  to  the  last 
lunute  of  going ;  when  he  proceeds  leisurely  and  calmly  to  get  into 
fbievar  greatcoat  he  can  find,  take  the  first  of  his  many  hats  that 
000308  to  his  hand,  and  get  into  the  carriage  or  omnibus  just  as  if 
be  had  not  left  half  his  property  behind.  He  started  on  a  tour  of 
Tisits  once  T^ith  two  portmanteaus  full  of  Mr*  Poole's  chefs -(Vc^uvre; 
bended  it  with  a  hat-box  and  some  one  else's  mg. 

The  Grandisons  iire  most  litxiirious  in  their  movements,  but 

tteyhave  excellent  servants,  and  leave  everything  to  them.     His 

lorrlahip  acquired  the  habit  of  trusting  entirelj"  to  some  one  else  in 

iiilia,  where  he  had  a  higli  official  position.     The  result  is  that  he 

Oever  troubles  himself  about  anythiug  except  to  say  where  he  is 

^iag.     It  is  amusing  to  see  them  put  into  the  train.     They  have 

^  saloon -carriage,  of  course  ;  into  this  are  put  his  writing-cases,  his 

twYclliug-bag,  Lady  Grandison's  footstool,  her  hot*water  bottle,  her 

^itra  sealskin-jacket,  her  basket  of  travelling  literature,  her  work- 

Dastet,  his  greatcoats,  his  pQe  of  sticks,  all  the  newspapers  of  the 

^ttv,  her  ladyship's  dressing-case,  two  travelling  clocks,  and  a  dozen 

^^r  so  of  small  parcels  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  luggage-van, 

-At  the  end  of  the  journey  all  these  are  in  hopeless  confusion,  and 

^or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  lordship's  valet,  her  ladyship's 

^■^aid,   and  the  extra  footman  endure  the  tortures  of  the  wicked, 

"^liilst  their  master  and  mistress  are  whirled  off  quietly  in  their 


The  conduct  of  young  ladies  on  the  eve  of  a  departmre  is  in- 
^festing  to  watch.  They  are  more  than  ever  affectionate  one  with 
"^te  other.  They  exchange  more  *  dears*  even  than  usual.  Those 
^kat  stay  are  sedulous  in  their  attentions  to  those  that  go.  They 
^Ul  sit  and  watch  them  affectionately  till  it  is  time  to  dress— in 
silence  generally ;  for  somehow  the  approaching  separation  has 
^hilled  conversation,  and  nothing  much  is  said.  Photographs,  how- 
ever, are  exchanged,  and  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  good  wishes 
for  the  future.  At  the  last  minute  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
tifisijig  done,  and  '  gush'  is  very  much  to  the  front.  Finally,  last 
*Wor(la  have  to  be  said  and  resaid,  till  there  is  a  sharp  reprimand 
fr<^tti  some  authoritative  voice,  and  the  dear  tbiDgs  are  torn  asunder 
*^r  it  may  be  a  month - 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one — -man,  woman,  or  child,  idler  or 
'*'<>rker^  bachelor  or  husband — to  look  upon  the  end  of  a  ipleasant 
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Gountry-house  Yisit  with  anything  but  a  feelnig  of  pain 
somethiDg  in  the  sensation  that  a  happy  time  has  gone  that  new 
may  be  repeated,  which  produces  a  sinking  of  the  courage  and  i 
little  regret,  "When  you  have  been  one  of  a  party — each  mcmlaj 
of  which  has  got  acquainted  with  the  other — who  have  come 
appreciate  each  other,  who  have  known  each  other's  ways  and  & 
joyed  each  other's  eociety,  you  look  forward  mth  equnl  dread  tc 
period  of  solitude  or  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  all  over  agit 
elsewhere.  In  these  spasmodic  days,  when  short  visits  are  ^ 
rule,  yon  have  no  sooner  shaken  off  the  feeling  of  strangeness  tti 
yon  have  to  say  good-bye ;  but  even  in  the  old  days  of  longer  staj 
or  in  Scotland,  where  hospitality  is  not  so  jumpy,  the  end  of 
pleasant  visit  appears  all  too  soon.  For  to  whatever  it  may  be  y0 
fate  to  turn  J  whether  to  dreary  business  or  fresh  pleasure,  whetli 
to  farther  amusements  or  the  /nmum  et  ojk's  strepltumque  Rmti 
you  feel  sorry  when  you  have  to  shake  your  host's  hand,  and  thaa 
him  for  the  happiness  yon  have  had  in  Lis  country  house. 
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eise  or  recreatioii  is  less  appreciated,  or  more  genesalfy  de* 
than  \TaIking.     Great  waUang   propensities  are  frequently 
ed  with  a  temperament  which  Voltaire  would  call  triste  and 
ir€,  and  with  mental  unrest.     De  Quincey  interests  ns  in 
rt  narrative  of  *  "Walking  Stoarti*  who  certainly  was  eccentric 
lochondriacal. 
immortal  Tenfelsdrockh,  when  his  mind  is  agitated  and  dis- 
n  the  course  of  his  transition  from  the  '  Everlasting  No'  to 
rerlasting  Yea/  is  represented  as  an  everlasting  walker : 
\b  so  unlimited  wanderings  are  without  assigned  or  perhaps 
tble  aim ;  internal  unrest  seems  his  sole  guidance ;  he  wan* 
mders,  as  if  that  cnrse  of  the  prophet  were  upon  him,  and 
t  made  *'like  unto  a  wheel/*  * 
B  history  of  the  Wandering  Jew  is  probably  familiar  to  most 

tller*8  Pilgrim  describes  his  objectless  pedestrian  excursions 
jUowiDg  words : 

'  Kimnierf  nimmer  Maud  ich  gtlll ; 
Abcr  iminer  l)lieb*i^  verborgen 
Was  ich  auche,  was  ich  will.* 

[dsmith  in  his  Traveller  alludes  to 
^  Hi0  prime  of  life  In  wftDdering  spent,  aod  c&ro/ 
r  exercises,  however,  are  more  beneficial  or  pleasurable  than 
^  walks,  in  the  matter  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  was  always  enthu- 
l  Place  him  in  any  town,  and  he  would  soon  know  the  sur- 
ig  country  better  than  an  ordinary  native  or  resident,  who  is 
ly  ignorant  on  this  subject.  Writing  to  an  old  pupil  at  Ox- 
says:  'Not  to  mention  Bagley  W^ood,  Jo  you  know  the 
eys  that  debouch  on  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  behind  the 
^s?  Do  you  Itnow  Horspath,  nestling  under  Shotover;  or 
^3,  on  its  green  slope ;  or  all  the  variety  of  Cumnor  Hill ;  or 
|der  skirmishing  ground  by  Beckley,  Stanton  St.  John  s,  and 
i-hiU  ?'  An  average  undergraduate  would  answer  *  No*  to  all 
luestions.  Walks,  except  on  the  Sundays  which  occur  in  the 
[devoted  to  training,  are  voted  slow. 

K  Johnson,  it  is  true,  wa^  contented  with  strolls  in  the  streets, 
p  one  will  deny  that  such  perambulations  may  be  interesting 
f  student  of  human  nature;  but  are  there  not  times  when, 
^  down  T^ith  ennui,  tired  of  ourselves  and  our  feUow  beia^ft, 
I 


it  baa 


we  loatlie  the  monotoDOus  recmreDca  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
boundless  prospect  of  streets,  with  their  never-ending  sea  of  hi 
faces  ? 

And  the  sense  which,  of  all  others,  requires  most  relief, 
not  henitate  to  say  is  that  of  sight*     A  walk  in  the  country,  tl 
giTOS  relief  to  the  eye  by  supplying  a  change  of  visual  objects- 
course  it  is  necessary  that  these  fresh  objects,  while  they  reheve 
sight,  should  at  the  same  time  he  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ei 
agreeable  emotions  in  the  mind. 

A  walk  in  some  parts  of  the  Fens,  for  instance,  where  a  fine 
is  a  rarity,  and  where  the  country  generally  is  *  as  flat  as  a  sixpeil 
may  fui-ni«h  us  with  a  change  of  visual  objects ;  but  these  objj 
excite  little  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  non-scientific  man*     Ui 
such  circumstances,  our  walks  degenerate  into  *  constitutionals,' 

But  let  us  take  the  unscientific  man,  and  suppose  him,  I 
crossing  Blackheath,  to  have  reached  the  top  of  Shooter's  HiB 
any  autumn  afternoon,  at  about  3.30,  The  view  of  the 
try  from  Shooter^s  Hill  is  at  all  times  pleasant.  Lord  Byi 
described  the  prospect  of  London  from  this  place — 

*  A  mighty  maaa  of  bricks  and  ismcike  aud  tliipping/ 
He  also  alludes  to 

*  Tlial  bee-like^  babljliag,  bupy  hum 

Of  citiee  that  boil  over  with  their  ecum/ 

But  London  and  its  scum  are  what  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  and  4 
fore  let  us  look  on  the  other  side.  Our  guide-hook  talks  of  the 
landscape  and  the  inemomhlUs  anucnUas,  which  an  old  topograjj 
speaks  of  as  pene  citrus  animus  qnam  ociilus  dlfttdii  aspcctuA 
Britannia  tanthm,  $€(1  fortanf^e  totd  Etiroptt,  pulcheiTlmo,  Oi 
average  fine  day  in  autumn  the  prospect  is  pleasant  enough  r| 
the  view  at  the  time  above  mentioned  was  extraordinarily  beaii^ 
There  bad  been  a  storm  of  rain,  after  which  the  sun  shone  i 
uncommon  brilliancy,  and  (to  speak  in  common  language)  two  \ 
hows  were  visible.  The  Thames  on  our  left,  and  the  counti; 
miles  around,  seemed  to  he  brought  almost  beneath  one's  feet; 
the  tint  and  colour  of  every  object  borrowed  indescribable  beauty 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  i 

Such  an  atmospheric  effect,  and  such  a  landscape,  were  ^ 
lated  to  rouse  one's  strongest  emotions  and  one*s  deepest  admiil 
for  and  appreciation  of  nature. 

Let  our  friend  go  down  the  hill,  and,  turning  oflf  close  to  Bi 
Heath,  reach  Eltham  by  way  of  Black  Fen,  Will  he  say  thfl 
walk  of  eight  miles  has  been  unproductive  of  gi*eat  good  to  him 
again,  let  him  start  from  Lower  Sydenham  Station,  and,  kai 
down  the  lane  to  Southend,  walk  to  Bromley  through  Boyd' s  ] 
and  on  to  Chiskli\u:&t  by  way  of  Scott's  Park  and  Botmei j 
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TIflS  is  a  walk  of  about  Beven  miles,  fjom  a  point  very  accessible  to 
esotckneys.  Dozens  of  other  routes,  '  witliin  an  easy  distance/  in 
Kant,  Surrey,  Middleseic,  and  Essex,  miglit  be  indicated- 

Bdsided  relieving  our  sight  and  stirring  up  agreeable  emotions 
in  the  mind,  such  excursions  improve  digestion,  and  give  a  general 
fBeliiig  uf  lightness  and  buoyancy  to  the  bodily  system*  How  many 
i  St  of  bad  temper  and  despondency  ia  cured  by  a  long  walk  ?  Miiny 
of  our  evils  spring  from  material  causes,  and  gastronomy  after  all 
(whatever  high-flown  philosophers  may  say  to  the  contrary)  is  one 
of  the  sciences  which  has  a  secret  key  to  a  largo  part  of  human 
happiness.  There  is,  as  Cudworth  expresses  it,  *  a  magical  sym- 
paUiy'  between  mind  and  body ;  and  Juvenal  was  well  aware  of  tliis 
4ct  when  he  tells  us  that,  if  we  do  presume  to  dictate  to  the  gods 
wkt  bleasings  they  should  give  us,  we  must  not  forget  to  pray  for 
mm  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

How  many  moral  disturbances  and  crimes  has  indigestion  caused? 
And  how  often  is  an  immoral  state  of  mind  produced  by  neglecting 
Jl'  bring  the  body  into  subjection*  ?  Plato,  in  hia  ideal  common- 
Ipltfa,  justly  lays  great  stress  on  the  gymnastic  element  in  edu- 
m&ou.  Amongst  the  Eomans,  expressions  applied  to  otiucation  wore 
fcrrowed  from  the  gladiatorial  school,  *  which/  says  Dr.  Donaldson, 
*was  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  distinct  training  establishmeiit. 
Rudimenta  (properly,  ''the  foil  exercises*')  and  ehmenta  (properly, 
*^ training  food")  became  synonymous  expressions  for  early  educa- 
Mpii,  just  as  emdittii  (**out  of  foils'')  became  the  term  for  a  com- 
P^Iy  learned  man.*  The  Greek  and  Koman  training  possibly  tended 
too  much  to  make  men  *  prize  animals/  and  doubtless  walking  was 
ao  recognised  part  of  ancient  (any  more  than  it  is  of  modem)  gym- 
imiim. 

tA  sportsman  gets  valuable  exercise ;  but  all  men  are  not  and 
lot  be  sportsmen.  We  have  the  vigorous  and  healthy  games  of 
cricket,  football,  rackets,  fives,  Sec. ;  but  the  majority  of  men  do 
liot  and  cannot  qualify  for  these  pursuits,  which  require  skill  and 
JgHTtice-  Rowing  is  fine  exercise  ;  but  one  cannot  always  be  near 
■|?er  broad  and  deep  enough  for  boating. 

Gymnastics  (in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word)  are  in  tho 
lugkest  degree  useful :  they  streDgthen  and  develop  the  body,  but 
give  no  direct  relief  to  the  mind. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  exercises  is  riding ;  but  proficiency  in 
borsemanship  is  by  no  means  general,  and  implios  experience  and 
ttiOQey,  When  the  representatives  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don decided  to  ride  on  horseback  in  the  procession  on  the  Thanksgiv- 
ifigDayforthe  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  not  the  question 
Urked  by  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  '  Have  any  measures  been 
tiken  to  secure  our  representatives'  safety  on  horseback  ?•  Walking 
tours  can  be  indulged  in  without  demands  on  skill,  and,  even  by  a 
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Lontloner,  with  little  necessary  expense.  Demands  on  endtimn^ 
are  lessened  the  more  the  limhs,  within  due  limits,  are  exercise  ^3 
and  the  motives  of  doty  or  benefit  to  ourselves  ^aduaUy  deve^  ^, 
into  those  of  pleasure,  until  our  walks  are  no  longer  constitutio^iiu/ 

*  grinds/  but  enjoyable  recreations. 

Several  two-  or  three-day  trips  might  bo  suggested.    Those  v^lo 
have  more  time  to  spare  for  walking  toors  w^ill  have  no  difficulty  k 
selecting  their  routes.  Many  prefer  to  display  their  pedestrian  powe« 
on  foreign  land.     Perhaps  it  is  well  to  do  the  Continent  when  ire 
can ;  and  we  shall  enjoy  England  more  and  more  as  we  get  older 
and  feel  less  inclined  to  leave  our  *  own,  own  native  land/     Com- 
panionship  is  often  desirable  in  our  outings  ;    but  if  one  journeys 
through  a  beautiful  country  on  a  fine  day,  one  ought  not  t<)  qnmd 
with  soEtude,     A  man  constantly  in  contact  with  bis  fellow  men 
not  only  needs  a  change  of  scene,  but  also  quietude  and  retirement 
—rather  rare  luxuries  for  a  busy  man.     Moreover,  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  most  appreciated  by  a  man  who  is  alone  and  undisturbed, 

'  Good  books  are  good  friends/  says  the  German  proverb,  and, 
we  may  add,  good  society  out  of  doors  in  certain  seasons.  Sir  Hemy 
Holland,  ia  his  charming  Readkctions  0/  Past  Life,  mentions  thri 
he  always  takes  a  select  few  of  these  friends  with  him  on  his  Uaa^ 
Truly  such  companions  deUctant  do  mi,  non  Inqycdiunt  faris:  no* 
buciim  j)^ y^{f t'i ii <i « ^ w J ■ ,  rusti ca n tur* 

It  is  fashionable  to  raise  many  complaints  against  the  rising 
generation.  The  Saturdftif  Rericw  thinks  that  if  the  objectionable 
habits  and  conduct  of  the  modem  youth  develop  and  exteniAlia© 
themselves  much  more,  the  advent  of  a  second  Herod  is  *a  conBiiin- 
mation  devoutly  to  he  wished/  The  hero  of  Stirtor  Resartm  ob- 
served long  ago,  that  all  young  men  ought  to  he  put  under  b«irTek 
from  the  age  of  niaeteen  to  tw^enty-four,  when  they  might  reappear 
sadcler  and  wiser  men.  One  feature  of  the  *  coming  race'  is  tbe 
aversion  to  walk  a  short  distance  when  one  can  aS*ord  to  *  cab'  it* 
Then  there  is  luxury  and  efleminacy  io  travelling,  which  the  M- 
thor  of  Ttym  Broimts  School'daifs  deplores.  In  fine  weather,  at  aD 
events,  much  money  is  wasted  on  first-class  tickets  and  freqtwflt 

*  nipping.* 

We  will  conclude  by  asking  Londoners  to  devote  some  of  tbcir 
spare  time  this  year  to  exploring  the  country  round  London.  Their 
labour  will  be  weU  repaid  ;  for  where  in  England  are  two  more  he^^* 
tifnl  cotiiities  than  Kent  and  Sun'oy  ?  Only  one  who  is  acquaifltei 
with  town  and  country  is  justified  in  estimating  the  tmth  of  the  <M 
saying :  *  God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town/  ^M 

J,  K,  WILLAK,  H.A.^^ 
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ag  short  notes  of  a  vacation  trip  to  Vienna  and  the  ad- 
Soontry,  made  by  the  \mter  in  tlie  BiiQimcr  of  1871,  may 
f  some  little  service  to  intending  excnrsionists  to  the  Exhi- 
iow  open  there,  and  is  written  with  that  intention. 
fat  the  end  of  July  1871  the  writer  and  a  friend  left  the 
tch  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Kailway  by  a  special  train  for 
ti,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  aniving  at  Harwicli  at  a  little  after 
rdock.  One  of  the  excellent  steamerH  of  the  company  was  in 
>  ready  to  start  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  in  about  ten 
fwe  wei'e  steaming  away  for  Rotterdam.  We  now  ascertained 
Iponld  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  gone  down  to  Harwich 
arlier  train,  even  though  it  involved  a  delay  there  of  a  few 
IS  those  who  had  taken  that  precaution  were  enabled  to  ae- 
fihs,  while  the  later  comers  had  to  put  np  with  what  aecommo- 
liey  could  get  in  the  saloon.  We  arrived  at  the  qnay  at  liotter- 
ftbout  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  next  morning,  after  a  smooth 
,  and  at  once  (being  encumbered  with  only  a  small  valise 
liich  we  carried  in  our  liantis)  proceeded  to  the  railway  sta- 
lich  is  right  opposite  the  landing-place  of  the  steamer.  A 
f  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  departure  of  our  train  was  well 
,  taking  a  passing  glance  at  this  handsome  city,  and  in  taking 
f  the  substantial  refreshments  supplied  at  the  railway  saloon ; 
mi  two  o'clock  p.>r.  we  set  out  for  Cologne,  fin  Utrecht  and 

having  adopted  this  route  in  preference  to  that  by  Antwerp, 
and  Verviers.  The  change,  however,  except  as  a  variety  to 
ho  have  already  travelled  by  the  latter  route,  is  not  to  he  re- 
ided,  the  scenery  by  Emmerich  being  very  flat  and  uninter* 
Our  first  novelty  was  the  train  crossing  the  Rhine  on  a 
aft,  which  gave  the  extraordinai-y  sensation  as  if  the  train 
iping  a  fence,  w^hen  leaving  the  strong  springs  by  winch  it  is 
)n  the  raft.  A  sail  of  ten  niinntes  took  us  to  the  opposite 
iere  a  powerful  engine  backed  down  to  ns,  and  whirled  ua 
a  terra  firma  once  more. 

arrived  about  eight  o'clock  that  evening  at  Cologne,  where 
lined  for  the  night.  At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
arselves  once  more  in  that  glorious  cathedrid,  to  whose  de- 
1  no  words  can  do  justice,  and  whicli  now,  after  a  period  of 
;ht  centuries,  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  completion.  At 
•ly  hour  a  most  pleasing  sight  met  our  eyes  ;  the  children  of 
t>  BMnms,  Vol.  X.  FS*  Vol*  XX.  UU 
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ill©  public  scliools  were  hearing  mass  before  going  to  their  sevml 
•cliools.  To  the  number  of  about  three  huuth'od,  and  in  age  between 
four  and  nine  years,  with  their  slates  huDg  over  their  shoulders,  and 
each  with  a  small  prajcr-bouk  in  baud — ^the  gills  at  one  side  of  tlm 
piineipal  aisle  of  the  church,  and  the  boys  at  the  other — ^they  sanj*  iu 
perfect  time  and  tune  (accompanied  by  the  organ)  the  beautiful 
hymns  of  the  serviee.  After  a  short  lecture  from  the  clergyman,  they 
left  the  cathedral,  the  boys  going  out  by  one  door  and  the  giils  by 
mother. 

We  found  that  by  taking  the  rail  to  Bonn  we  would  catch  tlie 
Rhine  steamer,  which  left  Cologne  an  hour  prenously,  and  ac<*ord- 
ingly  left  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  This  train  cam'es  only  first-cksa 
passengers,  which  it  is  as  well  to  note.  At  Bonn  we  embarked 
on  board  one  of  the  new  American  steamers,  with  its  three  decks, 
its  gorgeous  saloons,  and  its  epicurean  feasting ;  and  after  five  or 
six  hours*  steaming  through  the  enchanting  scenery  of  this  noWfl 
river,  we  landed  at  Bingen,  taking  the  rail  again  there  for  Mayenee, 
thus  avoiding  the  monotony  of  the  sail  from  Bingen  to  that  city* 
We  slept,  or  rather  did  not  sleep,  here  that  night.  Having  unfortua- 
fttely  stayed  at  a  hotel  which  was  near  the  terminus,  we  were  tept 
iwakc  by  the  continuous  shrieking  of  the  engines.  F  '  ^  iicit 
morning  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  going  by  rail  to  D:  ,  As- 

ehaflenburg,  and  thence  to  Wiirzburg,  where  we  amved  aboct  tet 
o'clock  v,^i.  The  scenery  between  Aschaffenburg  and  Wiirzburg  is 
very  beautiful,  consisting  cf  undulating  hills  of  the  brightest  venlnre, 
picturesquely  planted  with  dificrent  kinds  of  firs,  the  silvery  Ufda 
in  its  many  windings  (along  the  banks  of  which  the  railway  rnn« 
for  a  considerable  distance)  adding  fresh  beauty  to  the  scene.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  Wiirzburg  station,  we  found  that  we  had  no  train 
going  on  to  Nuremberg  until  two  o'clock  next  morning,  and  an  op- 
portunity was  thus  aflforded  us  of  having  a  glance  at  this  handsome 
though  dull  city. 

The  brilliancy  of  a  fuU  moon  enabled  us  to  make  our  way  tbrongo 
the  principal  streets.  The  [)erfect  silence  which  reigned  at  that  h\^ 
hour — the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  public  buildings,  churches»  ^^^ 
statues  under  the  calm  moonlight — the  absence  of  any  human  bctog 
but  ourselves — the  sudden  transition  when,  on  turning  a  corner,^* 
came  on  a  club-house  briUiantly  lit  from  cellai*  to  attic — formed  oH- 
the  whole  a  picture  that  we  shall  never  forget. 

The  railway  station  at  Wiirzburg  is  a  very  important  one ;  ad* 
Ihc  refreshment  saloon,  an  apartment  capable  of  containing  four  hun- 
dred occupants,  is  very  handsomely  furnished  in  oak  covered  ^"^ 
green  velvet,  wliilo  the  iHiHiHe  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  ftod 
the  viands  may  be  washed  down  by  the  good  Stein  wine  grow^  ^ 
the  neighbouring  hills. 

After  a  rather  weasisome  ui^ht  ^oumeyi  we  arrived  about J^ 
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E)*dock  the  next  day  at  that  priuce  of  old  cities,  Nuremberg,  where 
we  remained  for  two  days,  exploring  its  beauties  and  antiquities, 
rbe  aptce  at  my  disposal,  and  the  special  object  with  which  ibis 
Mper  IB  written,  forbid  nie  to  wander  into  a  description  of  what  we 
MW  of  interest  there  j  suffice  it  to  say,  we  visited  the  churches  of 
5t.  Sebald,  with  its  celebrated  bronze  shi-ine  by  Peter  Vischer ;  the 

trch  of  St.  Laurence,  with  Adam  Kraft* s  equally  noted  Sacra- 
ts  Hiiuslien,  or  repository  for  the  Host ;  the  Uoose  Fountain  in 
llie  market  of  the  same  name ;  another^  named  the  Beautifol  Foun- 
tain, in  the  market  square  ;  the  honses  where  the  painter  Albert 
Diiier  and  the  satirical  cobbler  Hans  Sachs  were  born—their  gravea 
in  the  ehurchjard  of  St.  John ;  the  ancient  town-hall,  with  its  tor- 
Uffe-dnngeous ;  the  tower  where  the  *  Iron  Virgin*  was  kept.  The 
Tictim  to  be  tortured  used  to  be  led  up  to  tliis  statue  to  kiss  it,  when 
I  trms  unfolded  and  clasped  him  in  an  embrace  that  only  ceased 
I  deatbi  the  interior  of  the  image  being  studded  mth  long  shaiq> 
Photographs  of  tlxis  benign  lady  form  a  staple  article  of 
ihere,  as  the  image  itself  no  longer  exists.  The  high  red-tiled 
of  the  houses,  with  tiers  of  windows  in  them,  are  very  aptly 
to  the  hull  of  a  ship-of-war.  The  Tiew  from  the  castle  is 
aely  fine,  and  well  repays  a  visit.  The  ancient  hotel  of  the 
Rothes  Ross  (Hed  Horse),  where  we  stayed,  is  reasonable  in  its 

Etges,  and  the  accommodation  good. 
Leaving  Niu^emberg  wdth  reluctance,  we  proceeded  on  by  rail  to 
isbon,  or,  as  it  Is  invariably  called,  Regensberg,  from  the  river 
fegen,  which  runs  into  the  Danube  opposite  the  city.  From  the 
landsome  iron  bridge  which  here  crosses  the  Danube  we  got  a  dis- 
mt  view  of  the  Valhalla,  a  temple  of  great  size  and  magnificence, 
fiilt  by  the  late  Iving  of  Bavaria  in  honour  of  the  heroes  and  states- 
i«B  of  Germany,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit  when  time  is  not  an 
Iject  to  the  traveller.  The  countiy  thence  to  Passau  is  very  beau- 
fnl,  reminding  one  in  many  places  of  the  scenery  of  an  English 
B*k.    Hop-gardens  are  also  very  frequent. 

Passau,  at  the  conduence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube,  is  most 
ietturesqnely  situated ;  and  the  Lin,  with  its  great  volume  of  water 
indded  with  rocks  crowned  with  images  of  the  saints,  seems  here 
Urgcr  river  than  the  Danube.  To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  that  river 
w>perly,  we  ahonld  have  left  the  railway  here  and  pursued  the  rest 
four  journey  to  Vienna  by  steamboat;  we,  however,  sped  on  to 
^Ute,  where  we  arrived  at  nine  o*clock  that  evening,  rather  tired  ^vith 
^  rapid  journey.  We  remained  here  for  the  night,  and  were  up 
^iy  the  next  mornhig,  in  order  to  have  a  glance  at  the  city. 

Linz  contains  a  population  of  30,000,  and  is  strongly  forti- 
*d*  Its  chief  attraction  is  its  spacious  market-place,  with  its  sin- 
•lir  Trinity  Column  in  the  centre,  built  io  commemoration  of  the 
■iivery  of  the  city  from  the  Tiu'ka  and  the  Plague.    The  side  of  the 
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square  adjoining  the  Danube  is  built  npon ;  which  was  a  great  en-^^ti 
as  the  prospect  would  otherwise  have  been  magDificent. 

Our  steamer  was  to  start  for  Vienna  at  eight  o*elock  in  the  mo  own- 
ing, but  we  (lid  not  leave  until  near  ten  o'clock.  ^Tiether  this  ^1^:111- 
punctuality  is  usual  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  boats  are  very  go^od, 
and,  aided  by  the  rapid  How  of  the  river,  perform  the  down  jowrmmey 
to  Vienna  in  about  eight  hours,  and  the  viands  supplied  on  board  «re 
excellent.  The  return  joimiey  from  Vienna  occupies  double  the  tiM=»e, 
ascending  against  the  strong  current,  and  tourists  generally  a^%-ail 
themselves  of  the  railway"  instead. 

The  feeling  excited  by  the  first  voyage  on  this  beautiful  rivex*  is 
hartUy  dcscribable.  Its  width  in  many  parts,  its  rapid  flow,  "the 
grand  forests  clothing  the  noble  hills  on  either  bank  and  reaching  to 
the  water's  edge,  the  absence  of  the  small  towns  and  ^allageB  one  ^ivfis 
accustomed  to  meet  on  the  Ehiiie  at  every  turn,  and  the  perfect  sense 
of  the  solitude  thus  created,  form  a  scene  of  grandeur  not  ea^y  . 
eilaced.  The  perils  of  the  whirlpools  Strudcl  aod  Wirbel  w*ere  pasewdi  I 
and  the  small  boat,  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin  held  forth  to  reioiiid 
us  to  give  thanks  for  our  passage  in  safety,  shot  out,  as  is  eiis- 
tomarj^  fi*om  the  village  of  St,  Nicholas  on  the  right  bank.  AtK>Qt 
halfway,  near  the  "village  of  Marbach,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  whicb 
stands  the  piJgiimage  of  Maria  Taferl,  llie  Salzburg  and  Styrian  AJps 
are  in  full  view,  incluthog  the  giand  Dachstein,  with  their  sunnxiita 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  town-like  convent  of  Mulk,  spread- 
ing widely  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hiU,  forms  a  most  conspiciiOQS 
sight  for  many  miles.  The  castles  of  Aggstein  and  Diirrenst^iBi 
said  to  have  been  the  prisons  in  which  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  ^w 
confined,  next  attract  om*  attention. 

About  five  o^clock  that  evening  we  arrived  at  Nussdorf,  whero  w« 
ilisembarked  into  two  small  river  steamers^  which  landed  us  at  oar 
destination^ the  beautiful  city  of  Vienna. 

On  om*  arrival  at  Vienna,  otir  fii-st  care  was  the  selection  ot  s 
hotel,  and  after  a  little  trouble  in  this  respect  we  fixed  on  tbe 
(Ksterischer  Hof,  a  very  handsome,  cleanly,  and  well  -  conducted 
establishment ;  the  bedrooms  were  largo,  the  beds  luxurious,  and 
aU  the  rooms  supphed  with  double  windows  to  keep  out  the  noise  rf 
the  narrow^  stony  streets  and  the  winter  colds ;  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  also  unexceptionable.  We  took  the  precaution,  howe^i 
to  have  a  perfect  understanding  with  the  manager  as  to  his  charge 
— a  matter  not  to  he  neglected  in  foreign  hotels,  and  which  is  looW 
on  as  a  matter  of  course  by  them,  and  in  no  wise  mean  of  niggarflj* 
We  generally  breakfasted  at  one  of  the  pleasant  cafes  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  dined  at  the  restaurant  next  at  hand,  om*  drink  beiog 
the  celebrated  heer  for  which  the  city  is  so  famous,  served  up,  coW 
as  ice,  ruby  bright,  in  crystal  jugs  with  silver  tops,  containing  abooi 
a  pint  each.    The  artisans  usually  call  for  a  kriigcl  of  beer,  which  is 
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iwiiite  earthenware  jug  with  a  metal  top,  containing  about  a  quart 
^f  Ihe  same  liquor,  but  charged  at  only  the  same  price  as  its  more 
fntocratic  compeer. 

The  old  city  consists  chiefly  of  lon^,  naiTow,  roughly-paYed  streets, 
Jpth  very  narrow  footpaths  ;  the  houses  very  tall,  and,  io  the  ease  of 
■jliiwellingfa  of  the  higher  classes,  entered  through  handsome  comi- 
^frda ;  it  is  also  a  common  thing  to  find  a  small  arched  passage 
leiding  apparently  through  a  private  dwelling-house  from  one  street 
to  another.    Some  of  the  houses  also  in  which  the  middle  classes  live 
are  more  like  barracks  than  private  dwellings,  being  let  in  flats,  and 
teaonted  in  several  instances  hy  from  two  to  four  hundi'ed  persons. 
Vienna  has  been  likened  to  a  spider's  web,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephan,  in  the  Platz  of  that  name,  being  the  centre.     The  princi- 
pal streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  ore  the  Gnihen  (with  its  Trinity 
Column)^  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  handsome  wai'ehoitse  of  Augiiste 
Klein,  with  its  beautiful  articles  of  virtu  and  ornamental  leather 
^ork;  the  Kohlmarkt,  leading  up  to  the  Palace;  tbe  long  Kiirnth- 
lerstrasse,  with  its  celebrated  Stock-ini  Eisen,  a  wooden  post  formed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  the  last  tree  of  the  Weinerwaldj  into  which  the 
Wtadering  Austrian  student  drove  a  nail,  until  it  has  become  all  iron. 
■The  new  part  of  the  city  is  laid  out  in  handsome  Boulevards,  and  the 
^ide  paths  planted  with  trees,  as  in  Paris*    Most  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  situated  here,  and  many  pi-incely  palaces  of  the  nobility.    One 
^t  the  best  views  in  Vienna  is  that  from  the  handsome  Elizabethan 
Briick,  with  its  fine  statues ;   the  Prater  at  one  side,  and  the  church 
^f  St.  Charles  of  Borromeo,  with  its  two  tall  columns^  one  at  either 
side  of  the  church,  looking  extremely  like  a  Turkish  mosque,  at  the 
f>ther;  while  in  front  is  the  Belvidere  Paiacc,  so  called  from  the  lovely 
^ew  from  its  terrace,  and  at  the  back   the  fine  street  tlic  Jager- 
^eile.     The  Belvidere  (upper)  Palace  contains  the  imperial  picture- 
S^llery,  which  is  considered  nearly  as  fine  as  that  at  Dresden,     The 
lower  Belvidere  contains  the  celebrated  Ambras  collection  of  armour, 
tionsidered  to  he  the  finest  in  the  world.     The  bridal  armour  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  those  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  of  PhOip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  one  of  bright  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  belonging  to  the  war- 
like Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Mathias  Lang,  are  wonders  of  richness 
%nd  workmanship.     The  new  opera-house  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  world,  being  one  mass  of  soMd  marble  and  gold,  the  principal 
staircase,  steps  and  aU,  being  pure  wliite  marble.    Since  its  comple- 
tion the  foundation  of  the  front  of  the  edifice  subsided  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  foot,  which  caused  its  too  sensitive  arcliitect  to  blow  his 
Irrains  out,  a  feat  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  had 
te  a  little  patience,  as  the  subsidence  took  place  gradually  round  the 
entire  building,  thus  nltimately  doing  no  farther  harm  than  reducing 
the  elevation  by  so  much.    The  iuterior  of  the  house  is  most  kixuri- 
ously  furnished,  with  the  seats  everywhere  covered  with  crimson  vel- 
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Tet,  and  with  plenty  of  room  for  each  spectator.  We  hoard  Lc  Domm^  no 
Noir  and  L\iJ)'taiuti%  and  saw  a  gi'and  spectacle  of  SarJamipa.^  im 
in  five  acts  (given  in  dumb  show),  on  our  three  visits. 

The  Prater,  the  Hjde  Park  of  Vienna  and  the  site  of  the  Gi^^at 
Exhibition,  consists  of  an  extensive  park  formed  ont  of  a  numbe*:*  of 
islands  thrown  op  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Danube,  aod  c^-ot* 
eredwilh  fine  old  trees,  nnder  which  herds  of  deer  roam  about;  mtjg 
nearly  foar  miles  long,  and  is  the  great  resort  of  the  inhabitanta     for 
recreation  and  amnsement.    At  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  CKiilo 
in  the  piincipal  avenue,  hands  are  stationed*  which  play  while  you 
enjoy  your  mHuftge  (milk  and  coffee)  or  strart.:  (black  coffee),  wXiUe 
in  a  continuous  stream  pass  before  you  the  handsomest  equipages.  The 
other  principal  sights  are  the  cathedral  of  St,  Stephan,  with  its  loftj 
tower,  in  which  is  placed  the  watch  against  fire,  and  the  mechanical 
contrivance  for  conveying  immediate  intelligence  of  the  exact  Bj)ot 
where  a  fire  has  broken  out;  the  Imperial  Palace,  with  its  tliiee 
courts;  the  Yolks -garten  (People*s  Garden),  with  its  temple  of  The- 
seus, in  which  is  placed  Canova's  beautiful  statue  of  *  Theseus  kiUi»g 
the  Centaur ;'  tlio  Capuchin  church  in  the  Neumarkt,  containing  i^^ 
vaults  of  the  royal  family,  including  the  yomig  Napoleon,  Doko  of 
Eeichstadt ;  the  church  of  the  Augustins,  with  Canova's  celebrt^ted 
monument  to  the  Archduchess  Christina ;  the  Votive  church,  rx^ 
the  arsenal,  a  magnificent  Gothic  building,  every  atom  of  which  se^so^ 
moileMed  in  lace,  built  by  public  subscription  to  commemorate     ^^^ 
escape  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  from  the  attempt  at  his  a»^^* 
sination,  and  now  (at  the  period  of  our  visit)  nearly  approaching  *<* 
completion. 

The  tramways,  which  largely  intersect  the  city,  are  of  greati    *^' 
vantage.     The  carriages  are  quite  different  from  ours,  being  iri^TiC" 
lighter  in  construction,  with  no  scats  on  the  roof,  which  consists*  w 
a  light  avming  on  an  iron  frame,  the  seats  inside  being  light   ii 
imitation  cane-work.    In  one  of  them  we  went  to  see  the  celebj 
summer  palace  of  the  Emperor  at  Bchonbrunn,  where  the  Ge 
student  Stapps  attempted  the  life  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and,  disJ^' 
ing  to  beg  for  mercy,  was  himself  shot  a  few  hours  after.     Here, 
too,  lived  and  died  Napoleon's  son,  the  Duke  of  Eeichstadt.      Tie 
Gloriette,  a  temple  with  a  colonnade  of  j^illars  on  the  higbeei  point 
of  the  gardens,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  around,  wmJ 
would,  in  the  general  opinion,  have  been  the  spot  on  which  to  bftw 
built  the  palace  itself.     The  ^nllage  of  Hietzing,  about  a  half  mile 
distant,  is  one  of  the  popular  places  of  amnsement  of  the  Yiennes^' 
Dornbiisch,  another  rustic  place  of  amusement  in  the  middle  of  th^ 
Weinenvald  hiUs,  is  also  reached  by  a  tramway. 

The  beauty  of  the  Viennese,  their  perfection  of  good-breecBig 
and  pohteness  of  manner,  make  a  forcible  impression,  and  form  • 
strong  contrast  to  the  Tonghness  of  their  neighbours.     The  excel- 
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1mm  of  Austrian  music  is  well  kno^nij  and  it  can  be  eujojeil  in  tlie 

Fij  gardens  set  apart  for  the  enjoyment  of  both  music  and  dancing. 
Pitrisian  Mabille  has  its  prototype  here  in  the  Spearl  Gardens, 
ate  in  a  side  sti-eet  off  the  Jiiger-zeile. 
Vienna  is  said  to  be  a  dissolute  city ;  yet^  with  the  exception  of 
the  gardens  above  named,  we  saw  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  whilst 
were  in  it  far  different  from  the  experiouoe  we  have  had  in  our 
country.  The  money-changers*  offices  are  situated  in  the  St, 
ihan  Platz,  opposite  to  the  cathedi"al ;  and  the  visitor  should 
as  much  of  his  money  as  he  requires  while  in  Austria  for  the 
paper  money  of  the  country,  as  a  considerable  premium  is  made  by 
so  doing.  On  leaving  Tienna,  however,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  paper 
money  remaining,  as  it  is  only  taken  at  a  heavy  discount  outside  the 
A^nstrian  territory,  or  indeed  I  may  say  out  of  Vienna  itself,  as  waa 
jj^de  kno\>Ti  to  us  at  the  railway  station  when  leaving,  where  we 
Ke  called  upon  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  paper  money  and 
wa  when  paying  for  our  tickets  there. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  a  visit  to  Vienna  is  the  facility  witk 
•^hich  one  can  visit  the  different  nationalities  within  a  few  hours* 
■railway  journey  all  around  him.  Prague,  the  chief  town  of  that 
liysterioua  country,  Bohemia  ;  Pesth,  so  loved  of  the  noble  Hunga* 
iaiis ;  Gratz  and  Ischl,  in  the  almost  unknown  countries  of  Styria 
Carinthia,  &c. 


|i 


The  SalzklvmmergIjt* 


Leaving  Vienna  witli  regret,  in  pursuance  of  our  determiuatioH 
O  return  by  a  diflerent  route,  we  proceeded  by  the  railway,  returning 
o  Linz,  and  thence  to  Lambach,  At  Lambach  we  changed  into  a 
maH  railway,  which  wound  slowly  np  a  pretty  steep  acclivity,  most 
il  the  way  through  a  young  fir  forest,  and  arrived  in  a  short  time  at 
CraunMl,  the  station  to  stop  at  in  order  to  see  the  great  Falls  of 
ite  Traun.  We  got  out  here,  and  a  walk  of  about  twenty  minutes 
brough  the  wood  brought  us  to  the  Falls,  which  are  magnificent ; 
a  entire  river,  as  green  as  the  most  brilliant  emerald,  iiowing  at 
he  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  over  a  rock,  with  a  fall  of  nearly  fifty 
aet.  After  enjoying  this  beautiful  scL^ne  as  long  as  our  limited  time 
llowed,  we  caught  the  next  train,  and  proceeded  on  to  the  town  of 
^mnnden,  with  its  lovely  lake.  Here  a  small  steamer,  about  the 
ize  of  one  of  the  Thames  boats,  was  in  waiting,  and  we  were  soon 
steaming  through  a  regular  panorama,  with  mountains  surrounding 
ts  on  aU  sides ;  amongst  which,  the  bold  Trannstein,  with  its  crest, 
aid  to  resemble  the  profile  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  stands  out  pro- 
ainently.  An  hour's  sail  brought  us  to  the  pretty  village  of  Kbensee, 
ituated  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  There  being  no  public  conveyance 
i  that  homr,  we  engaged  a  small  one-horse  conveyance  to  IsehL 
carriage  contained  room  for  only  two  persons,  the  driver  (sitting 
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oil  tlie  footboai^d  at  om*  feet,  with  Lis  legs  dangling)  talking  in  ^le 
ibnoiest  maimer  to  his  horse  t<>  induce  him  to  mend  his  pace,  wti^ile 
the  animal  would  occasionally  turn  round  and  look  in  our  faces,  a^  if 
to  ascertain  if  we  were  in  earnest  or  no.    This  after  a  whUe  pro'^s^ed 
too  mnch  even  for  his  master ;  and  then,  ailter  a  storm  of  curses  ^hJid 
adjurations  by  aD  the  saints  in  the  Austrian  calendai*  for  disgracing 
himself  and  his  master  before  the  gentlemen,  he  finally  apphe<3  a 
couple  of  touches  of  the  whip,  which  Lad  a   magical  effect.         At 
about  a  half  mile  outside  the  town  we  came  on  a  very  pretty  slight 
— a  small  altar,  erected  in  an  arched  recess  at  the  side  of  the  to  «d, 
with  a  priest  in  fuU  rich  robes  reciting  vespers,  the  altar  be^ijjg 
lighted  up.     The  congregation,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  persons, 
joining  in  the  responses,  kneeling  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  fomimcd, 
in  the  deepening  autumn  twilight,  a  most  impressive  picture.        A 
drive  of  about  two  hours  through  enchanting  scenery  brought  n^  to 
Ischl,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Emperor  and  of  most  of    the 
Austrian  nobility.     Wo  look  np  our  quarters  in  the  Hotel  Bau&^i  » 
perfect  palace,  built  on  the  Calvaiienbcrg,  with  a  park  contaitB^iflg 
wiiUvs,  drives,  See.  all  around  it ;  whilst  jnst  outside  the  grounds  ift 
the  Yia  Crueis,  or  Way  of  the  Cross,  with  each  of  the  stations  ^  ^ 
a  chapel  surrounded  with  gilt  rails ;  a  handsome  fresco,  repres^n*^ 
ing  the  subject  of  each  station,  being  over  each  altar ;  the  wti^l* 
occupying  about  half  a  mile  of  the  hill,  ascending  by  easy  flight  ^  ol 
steps,  and  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  handsome  church  with     "two 
towers,  the  windows  being  of  stained  glass,  and  each  window  cont-^ui^ 
ing  one  of  the  sentences  spoken  by  our  Lord  during  His  agony 
cntcifixion.  All  this  ia  in  the  highest  stylo  of  art,  and  nothing  ta\^^ 
whatever  about  it. 

The  palace  of  the  Emperor  is  exactly  opposite,  but  is  (§_ 
dwarfed  by  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  hotel.     The  gr^  - 
part  of  the  attendants  speak  English ;  the  proprietary  indeed,  HI 
lieve,  is  mostly  English  also,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
is  pretty  extravagant.     On  remonstrating  ^vith  the  manager  at 
we  considered  the  exorbitant  charge  of  8.-;.  4(/.  each  per  nighl^  for 
beds,  the  explanation  given  was,  that  visitors  resorted  to  Ischl  for 
only  about  two  months  of  the  year,  while  the  hotel  staff,  &c.   li«J 
to  be  kept  up  the  whole  year  round,  as  also  the  expensive  style  rf 
ihe  accommodation  given. 

We  remained  here  for  a  couple  of  days,  making  various  excur- 
Biona  to  the  different  sight  and  show  places  around.     The  Hoheft- 
zollem  waterfall,  within  a  half-hours  walk  of  the  hotel,  is  well  wortb 
\nsiting ;  and  the  view  of  the  Dachstcin,  w4th  its  snowy  bead  iHi^ 
extensive  glacier,  from  one  of  the  numerous  summer-houses  erccU?*^ 
on  each  prominent  eminence,  is  charming.    This  has  been  called  lb ^jB 
Austrian  Switzeriand,  but  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Oberhmd  i  *^ 
unites  a  softness  and  a  calm  beauty  peculiarly  its  own ;  while  tk^ 
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3  fill  the  air  with  perfume,  and  are  radiant  with  wild  flowers 
tost  brilliant  hues. 

rive  often  miles  brought  U8  to  Lake  Hallstadt,  which  ia  con- 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  nmny  lakes  with  which  this 
,  spot  ia  studded  ;  and  after  partaking  of  a  diah  of  the  trout 
to  the  lake  at  the  pretty  little  hostelry  on  its  edge  at  Gosan- 
I  proceeded  by  row-hoat  to  the  Tillage  of  Hallstadt,  with  its 
perched  on  the  cliff  like  swallows*  nests,  the  doors  of  one 
'er  the  chimney  of  its  neighbom-,  while  no  vehicle  larger  than 
jfljTOW  can  pass  through  the  so-called  streets.  We  there  pro- 
G^de,  who  immediately  carried  us  off  to  see  the  great  Striib, 
^fall,  which  we  reached  after  a  fatiguing  walk  of  over  three 

At  every  quarter  of  a  niile  a  gate,  kept  by  a  wretchedly 
i  cretin,  or  gibbering  idiot,  apparently  of  over  eighty  or 
'ears  of  age,  was  opened  to  let  us  pass— a  shrivelled  hand 
d  out  for  alms,  without,  however,  the  slightest  attempt  at 
nity.  On  inquiry  we  found  it  was  the  habit  to  allow  these 
■atures  out  of  the  several  asylums  to  employ  themselves  thus 
lummer  months,  a  praeticej  however  worthy  of  praise  with 
.0  the  recipients  of  the  benefit  of  it>  anything  but  pleasnr- 
the  tourist.  We  found  the  waterfall  worthy  of  the  trouble  we 
reach  it ;  and  after  a  brief  rest,  and  refreshed  by  a  draught 
iced  by  the  cold  waters  of  the  cataract,  we  retraced  our  steps 
le  our  way  to  see  the  other  two  great  sights  of  the  locality, 
jsel  and  the  Hirechbriinnen  ;  the  former  an  unfathomable 
ier  a  high  mountain,  and  the  latter  a  large  circle  of  fantaa- 
haped  boulders  near  the  edge  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lake, 
tween  the  interstices  of  which  jets  of  boUing  water  spouted  : 
niet,  however,  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  From  this  a  walk  of 
lies  would  have  brought  as  to  the  extensive  lake  of  Aussee, 
e  did  not  permit  of  it,  and  we  returned  by  a  tiny  steamer 
lies  regularly  on  the  lake  dm-ing  the  summer  months. 

returned  to  Iscld,  where  we  remained  for  the  night,  and 
xt  morning  took  carriage  for  St,  Wolfsgang,  situated  on  the 
1  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  we  reached  in  a  couple  of 

We  then  visited  the  cathedra!,  with  its  chapel,  built  on  a 
t  of  the  solid  rock,  uprising  in  all  its  original  ruggcdness 
s  floor,  and  its  shrine,  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
iges  in  this  country.  At  the  hotel  we  met  a  stout  bnrgo- 
from  the  Hague,  with  his  wife  and  family,  nine  in  number, 
nediately  engaged  a  mule  for  each  of  the  parly  for  the  ascent 
chafzherg  (the  Righi  of  this  country),  at  an  expense  of  1(,  for 
de.  A  yoang  Branswick  count,  with  the  familiar  title  i 
[unchanscn,'  who  was  making  a  pedestrian  tour  by  himself, 
i  to  join  in  making  the  ascent  on  foot,  and  we  thereupon 
a  guide  at  an  expense  of  about  five  shillings  to  accompany 
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us.  After  a  fatiguing  journey  of  three  hours  we  arriTcd  at  tL 
mit  (beating  the  mule-party  by  OTer  half  an  hour),  only  to  fi] 
selves  snrronncled  by  a  dense  mist,  that  promised  to  make  oui 
an  TaiHt  A  delay  of  half  an  bom%  which  wo  usefully  emplc 
refreshing  ourselves  in  the  comfortable  hotel  at  the  sammit, 
nately  gave  time  to  the  mist  to  disperse,  and  displayed  bef< 
wondering  eyes  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  Salzkammergu 
its  numerous  azorc  lakes,  siinoimded  by  the  glorious  Styria] 
The  height  of  the  mountain  is  nearly  GOOO  feet,  and  well  rep 
Yisitor  for  its  ascent. 

A  rapid  descent  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  past  the  pdace 
Prince  of  Wrede,  brought  us  to  St*  Gilgen,  a  pretty  village  an 
ing- station  at  the  head  of  8t.  Wolfsgang  Lake  (a  rather  startli 
trast  to  its  namesake  St.  Giles),  where  we  remained  that  nig 
early  the  next  morning  took  seats  in  the  diligence  for  Salzburg 
we  reached  after  a  rapid  journey  of  seven  hours,  passing  on  o 
several  beautifid  lakes — Fuschl,  Mundsee,  Krottensee,  kc*  Ii 
sketch  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  descri{ 
the  valuable  salt-works,  with  their  hundreds  of  miles  of  woode 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  mountains,  from  which  this 
derives  its  name ;  nor  the  artificial  dams  and  contrivances  h} 
the  products  of  its  vast  forests  are  made  available  for  com 
These  are  all  fully  set  forth  in  the  indispensable  *  Murray/  i 
which  we  found  most  exact  in  every. detail  of  this  lovely  ci 
too  distant  and  too  difficult  to  be  defiled  by  the  2}^oJhHum 
It  is  said  that  the  '  upper  ten*  will  not  sanction  a  railway  to 
in  order  to  preserve  its  excksiveness.  It  is  indeed  a  coon 
recollection  of  the  beauties  of  wliich,  called  to  mind  in  after 
wlQ  bring  feelings  of  pleaaurc  not  to  be  excelled. 
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*  Yes,  sir,  that's  where  they  make  the  soldiers'  clothes/  says  a  small 

boy  in  answer  to  my  question ;  and  he  points  through  a  cjateway  in 

w^lich  are  tw*o  blocks  of  burrack-like  buildings.     It  is  the  place  I 

M:n  seeking,  and  is  not  difficult  to  find,  heiug  in  no  more  remote 

locality  than  the  Grosveuor-road,  Pimlico,  on  the  Embankment  of 

^te  Thames,  nearly  opposite  the  steamboat  pier.     Armed  with  a 

^ieket  issued  by  authority — which  ntates  that,  being  a  British  subject, 

I  may  view  the  Royal  Army-Clothing  Depot  within  certain  prescribed 

liours  in  the  day — I  am  allowed  to  pass  the  porter,  and  entering  the 

'^^esiem  building,  am  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  most  courteous 

of  messengers,  who  proceeds  to  nhow  me  over  the  establishment  in 

^*  V  liich  the  State  carries  on  bosiness  as  its  own  Tailor  to  the  Forces, 

-V  public  contracts  superseded. 

Mounting  some  flights  of  stairs  in  the  first  place,  we  emerge 
lipou  a  gallery  surrounding  a  great  central  hall;  very  light  and  airy, 
f^vT  the  roof  is  of  glass,  and  lofty  as  the  highest  part  of  the  buihling, 
"which  elsewhere  consists  of  several  floors.  Architecturally  the  in- 
ferior is  plain,  but  not  uuimpoaing,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  pari 
of  a  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  There  is  no  crystal  fountain, 
liowever,  nor  even  one  of  majolica ;  nor  do  strange  *  trophies*  rear 
"tioir  heads,  asserting  the  union  of  commerce  and  art*  But  looking* 
ciKjQ  the  scene  below,  the  fancy  receives  a  surprise  of  a  different 
kind.  I  am  surely  in  some  groat  conservatory ;  below  is  an  enor- 
mous parterre  ;  those  masses  of  red  and  bine  must  be  flowers — roses 
of  deeper  red  than  ever  inspired  Lancastrian  loyalty ;  tidips  (I  must 
^Oppose  tulips)  more  *  darkly,  deeply,  beautifnlly  bine'  than  even  the 
Ked  Sea  at  Suez,  and  comparable  to  nothing  but  the  Oxford  colours 
fit  the  University  boat-race,  as  glorified  in  Oxonian  eyes  at  the  rao- 
^^ent  of  success. 

The  mystification  is  but  momentarv.  Myself  and  my  guide 
(philosopher  and  friend  also  for  the  nonce,  but  merely  messenger  as 
fi  ^ttle)  have,  I  suppose,  made  some  noise  in  walking  on  to  the  gal- 
***y;  and  a  lady  accompanying  us  has  possibly  contributed  some 
pleasant  pattering.  An  nngimrded  exclamation  of  surprise  on  my 
V^i  at  the  supposed  parterre  doubtless  assists  my  disillusionment. 
"^^  any  rate,  through  one  cause  or  another,  I  find,  on  a  sudden, 
Jliousands  of  female  faces  (statistics  have  since  informed  me  that 
*'*i^re  were  only  500  or  thereabouts)  raised  from  the  parterre  of 
""^  and  blue — not  as  you  see  them  peering  through  flowers  in  the 
^^t  parts  of  pantomimes,  but  regarding  us  mth  a  business-Eko 
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compound  of  curiosity  and  contempt,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  somewhrit'^ 
in  the  Hglit  of  intraders.     The  fact  is — and  I  may  as  well  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  at  once — tliose  female  faces  have  nothing  to  do     ^^ 
with  iiowers  :  they  belong  simply  to  the  girls  who  make  the  soldiers*    "^ 
coats  and  trousers  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  parteiTe  is  produced  hj""*^^ 
their  Garibaldi  jackets — or  shirts ,  if  I  may  so  describe  them — whicli 
they  wear  principally  of  red,  but  considerably  of  blue  colour  ;  neither 
the  style  nor  the  colours,  I  take  it,  being  dictated  by  regulation,  butB^^a 
insph'ed,  perhaps  by  convenience,  perhaps  by  caprice,  and  probablj 
by  a  service  sentiment . 

I  am  looking,  in  foct,  upon  the  great  workroom  of  the  establish- . 
ment,  which  I  am  now  informed  is  2G0  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  ana 
70  feet  high;    accommodating  over  500  sempstresses,  the  cubr- 
space  for  each,  counting  them  at  500  only,  being  1200  feet, 
ranged  in  regular  order  and  covering  the  iloor,  with  the  ereeptioz 
of  a  passage  down  the  centre,  are  58  tables,  each  furnished  with 
sewing- ma  chine.    At  each  table  are  nine  w^ornen,  eight  working  wit 
the  neeille,  and  the  ninth  using  the  machine  for  such  parts  of  th 
garments  in  hand  as  may  be  dealt  with  by  that  agency.     The 
chines  are  all  driven  by  sieam,  so  that  much  trouble  is  saved 
individual  operators.     The  workers  are  of  various  ages :  some 
mature  years,  others  mere  girls  ;  all  are  highly  respectable  in  aj 
pearance,  and  dressed  with  much  neatness  in  the  Garibaldis  referr^^3d 

to  ;  the  red  or  the  blue  colour  being  always  observed,  and  the  rt iid 

predominating.  They  wear  no  hats  or  bonnets,  and  I  notice  tlf"^t 
their  hair  is  usually  arranged  neatly  with  chignons  and  other  deric^^3S 
of  the  day,  the  younger  people  especially  evincing  considerable  car^K^ 
of  these  adornments.  They  work  here  from  8  in  the  morning  ^^o 
6.45  in  the  evening,  with  intervals  of  one  hour  for  dinner  and  ^ 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea — breakfast  having  been  transacted  befo^^<^ 
their  arrival.  Thus  the  hours  of  actual  work  are  nine  and  a  halKJ- 
These  are  of  course  within  factory  time,  and  it  is  said  that,  bower- 
much  the  department  may  liave  been  pressed,  the  hours  have  ner^ 
exceeded  60  in  the  week.  The  system  of  payment  is  by  piece-wo: 
— that  is  to  say,  each  person  receives  in  proportion  to  her  earuin 
— and  the  arrangements  are  such  as  to  admit  of  very  satisfacto:: 
rewards,  compared  mth  the  remuneration  of  the  same  class  oflabo^ 
out  of  doors.  The  price  paid  for  making  a  tunic  is  3^,  4^.,  ani 
woman  can  generally  make  one  a  day.  For  trousers  Is.  per  pair 
given,  and  some  of  the  people  make  four  pairs  a  day.  That  yoDrBj 
lady  with  the  blue  eyes  and  yellow  chignon  is,  I  nnderBtand,  ( 
upon  her  third  pair,  and  il  is  not  yet  nearly  four  o'clock-  There  a^«^^ 
w^omen  in  the  factory,  it  seems,  who  earn  30s.  a  week. 

But  there  is  much  to  be  seen  besides  the  large  workroom*  -'^^B 
the  factory  where  I  now  am,  the  cloth,  &c.  is  obtained  by  reqnisiti^^^^ 
from  the  other  department » >??hei:e  it  is  received  from  the  manuf^'*^' 
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W      imers,  and  duly  oxaminod  and  tested  ;  the  clotliing  factory  accounts 

W      for  waste  of  the  materials  thus  faraisLcd.     In  the  nse  of  these  ma- 

I       teriala  there  may  be  much  waste  or  perfect  economy,  according  to 

I      ibe  degree  of  care  bestowed.    Hence,  I  am  told,  great  attention  has 

I     been  paid  to  the  planning  of  each  article  of  clothing*     Thus,  by  a 

I   jxidicioQS  adaptation  of  material  to  the  several  parts  of  a  tunic  (ue- 

F    ^»«6sitating  a  couple  of  extra  seams,  w^hicli  are  far  from  being  iinor- 

:xs.Mmental) ,  six  inches  of  cloth  have  been  saved  in  the  cutting  out  of 

^^ery  garment  of  the  kind  :  that  is  to  say,  a  tnnic  is  now  made  from 

X    yard  8  inches  of  eJoth  instead  of  1  yard  14  inches,  so  that  eight 

^xmics  are  produced  from  the  material  which  used  to  be  employed 

^oi  seven  tunics. 

I  It  is  to  the  cutting  department  that  we  now  proceed.     This  is 

I    m^Tk  one  of  two  floors  on  each  side  of  the  large  workroom,  devoted  to 

'    ^^Titting  and  ironing  respectively.     Each  apartment  is  2 GO  feet  long, 

lio  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  Li  the  cutting  room  a  long  table  ruuB 

'tliroagh  almost  its  entire  length  ;    and  the  cutting  instruments  are 

I      <soiinected,  through  the  table,  with  the  stGam-driven  macliinerj^  below, 

^^vhich  sets  them  in  motion.     The  process  is  this.     The  separate 

[      X^ieces  of  the  garments  are  chalked  out  in  the  onlinary  manner ;  thus, 

^^T  a  tunic  the  component  parts,  according  to  the  planned  pattern^ 

i^e  traced  upon  1  yard  8  inches  of  cloth.     The  piece  is  then  laid 

tipon  79  other  pieces  of  the  same  size,  and  tied  through  and  through 

^t  intervals  to  preserve  their  adjustment.    The  cutter-out  then  places 

the  edge  of  the  pile  of  cloth — which  holds  together  as  a  compact 

BUb — against  the  cutting  instrument,  which  is  an  endless  i-ihbou  of 

steel,  running  through  the  board,  as  I  have  said^  and  round  rollers 

above  and  below,  all  propelled  by  steam.     As  a  tinner  deals  ^vith 

tlie  lathe,  he  accommodates  the  slab  of  BO  layers  of  cloth  to  the 

patterns  dra^vn  upon  it,  making  the  knife  follow  the  lines  ;  and  as  in 

tliia  manner  the  superfluous  pieces  are  removed,  the  various  parts  of 

the  garments  grow,  as  it  were,  into  shape.     In  half  a  minute  you 

get  a  lump  representing  a  part  of  the  back  multiplied  80  times  ;  in 

*is  short  a  space  you  have  a  slab  of  a  sleeve,  containing  four  score 

^f  i^petitions ;  and  so  forth  with  the  breast,  skirt,  *&c.     Take  up 

^y  of  these  parts,  and  you  will  find  a  solid  body,  compact  as  a 

*  Wotting-pad*  of  paper,  the  several  layei-s  recpiiring  direct  means 

^  ofiect  their  separation.     The   cutting  is  a  pretty  operation  to 

5^ ;  the  Imife  tlivides  tlie  cloth  as  it  would  a  piece  of  cheese,  and 

^  active  motion  as  it  is,  seems  to  pursue  the  pattern  instead  of 

'"giving  it.     The  various  parts  of  the  garment  being  thus  turned 

^fl— -in  number  sufficient  for  a  regimental   company  of  moderate 

^^ejigth — the  layers  are  separated  according  to  the  particular  regi- 

*f  ^iit  for  which  they  are  designed ;  the  collars  and  cuffs,  forming 

r**^  diflerent-coiomed  facings,  are  added  ;  also  the  trimmings,  but 

**S,  and  everything  else  requii'ed.     The  materials  for  each  tunic, 
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tuttons,  tiimBiing,  aiid  all,  are  tlien  rolled  np  into  separate  bandleSj  .^ 
and  ill  that  state  given  out  to  the  workwomen,  who  have  nothing  totia 
do  but  to  ptit  them  together,  the  thread  being  also  supplied  in  propf 
proportions.  The  other  materials  employedj  including  tlannel,  ligh 
stuffs  for  the  East,  linings^  &c.,  are  all  cut  by  the  same  process 
for  day  shirts,  inght  shirts,  and  flannel  sliirts  are  included  in  fli^ 
scope  of  the  ikctorj,  and  also  white  trousers.  With  regard  to  sbirts^^^ 
the  soldier  has  his  choice  of  material,  one  of  flannel  being  consideree^  ^ 
equivalent  to  two  of  cotton. 

The  clothing,  be  it  observed,  is  always  provided  for  particnk.^F^ 
regiments,  according  to  order.  Nothing  at  all  like  what  Mr.  Dickei 
called  the  *  dispensation  of  proYidence,*  which  caused  all  the  larj 


postmen  to  have  small  coats,  and  all  the  smaJl  postmen  large  coals 
is  kno^vn  in  supplying  the  army.     The  measures   of  the  men  ai 
taken,  and  the  sizes  apphed  for  regulated  with  as  much  regard 
individual  requirements  as  maybe,  the  regimental  tailors  i 
special  alterations  that  may  prove  necessary.  The  careful  < ' 
required  in  the  department  will  be  appreciated  when  I  state  that, 
order  to  provide  for  the  diflerences  of  detail  in  the  uniforms  of  CaTaL 
Artilleiy,  and  Infantry — Militia  and  Yeomaniy  as  well  as  regiUars- 
it  is  necessai-y  to  keep  in  store  patterns  of  about  900  different 
cles.     In  these  respects  there  have  been  some  simplifications  ofh*-"^ 
years,  and  the  latest  is  in  the  matter  of  buttons.     Hitherto  eves*  :^fl 
regiment  has  had  its  own  distinguishing  button,  at  the  cost  of  co:»- 
siderable  inconvenience,  the  necessity  of  which,  however,  was  nev^r 
questioned.     But  at  last  it  has  occurred  to  authority  that,  after  a 
there  may  be  no  need  to  keep  in  store  more  buttons  than  are  want 
for  one  regiment,  while  another  regiment  is  waiting  for  a  snfBciexit 
supply — especially  considering  the  confusion  caused  by  this  state    ^ 
things  to  corps  in  India  or  the  Colonies.    So  for  the  future  the  s^t- 
vice  is  to  have  one  common  button,  and  the  numbers  of  the  different 
regiments  will  be  iudiciited  in  another  manner. 

We  next  visit  the  h'oning  depai-tment,  on  the  other  side  of  tli^ 
gi*eat  workroom,  as  aheady  stated.     Ironing  is  generally  nnderstaoJ 
to  be  a  troublesome  occupation,  conducive  to  heat  of  temper ;  ^i»^ 
tailors'  work  in  this  way  is  especially  laborious.    The  seams  of  clotb 
clothing  require  a  great  pressure  to  make  them  flat,  and  the  ni»B' 
agement  of  a  ^  goose'  is  a  laborious  business-     Consider,  loo,  th^ 
heat  of  the  coke  stove,  in  which  the  irons  must  be  kept  hat.    K^ 
wonder  that  tailors  are  a  proverbially  iiritable  tribe — I  mean  tho^ 
w^ho  do  the  hard  work :  the  man  who  takes  yonr  measure  is  alwsy* 
the  most  suave  of  moitals,  and  cringes  as  if  his  bill  depended  ap<J** 
his  willingness  to  call  his  soul  somebody  else's.     At  Pimlico  ih^f 
take  the  ironiog  process  veiy  coolly.     The  implements  are  all  »* 
ranged  in  the  room  or  gallery  which  we  now  survey.   They  are  lieatrf 
iy  gas-jets,  with  pipes  to  cmtj  off  the  hot  aii*.     They  are  Buspeirirf 
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oTcr  the  ironing-boards,  and  are  weighted.  Wlien  a  seam  is  to  be 
pressed^  does  the  lady  in  the  Garibaldi  employ  her  strength  in  grap- 
jpliz^  with  the  instrament  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Having  arranged 
Lzment  on  the  board,  she  touches  a  pedal  with  her  foot,  on 
the  board  ascends,  the  iron  descending  at  the  same  time  to 
I  it.  The  entire  pressure  is  thus  brought  to  bear  without  any 
^fiariher  effort,  and  all  that  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  guide  the 
^^-OQ  with  her  hand  over  the  smoking  seams.  The  girls  we  now  see 
tf^  the  operation  seem  as  cool  as  ourselves,  and  there  is  nothbg  in 
^%ie  air  of  the  room  in  the  slightest  degree  unpleasant. 

On  the  floor  above — ^reached  from  the  bottom  by  a  peculiarlj 

^Mfe  lift — ftre  other  departments,  notably  that  of  the  shakos  and 

^ongie  caps.     The  former  are  much  lighter  and  lower  in  the  crown 

^lian  they  were,  are  better  looking,  and  have  several  incidental  im- 

ptovements.     They  have  a  foundation  of  cork,  the  neat  cutting  of 

^^v'liich  is  a  marvel  equalled  only  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they 

«iie  fixed  into  form  upon  blocks.     In  this  work  men  are  employed, 

Plough  women  are  about  the  place  engaged  in  various  incidental 

oporationa ;  and  the  finishing,  I  suppose,  falls  to  their  share. 

Descending  once  more,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  room 
fell  of  the  red  and  blue  workwomen  taking  their  tea.  This  refresh* 
tneat  is  provided  by  the  establishment,  unhappily  not  gratuitously, 
Uiocigh  on  a  very  moderate  scale  of  charges.  The  beverage  indeed 
«o«te  only  a  penny  a  cup,  containing  a  pint,  and  after  tasting  it  wo 
ifcgrecd  that  it  was  well  worth  the  money.  The  girls  can  brinj;];  any- 
thing  they  like  to  eat  with  it,  or  they  can  be  supplied  with  bread-and- 
Imtter  or  cake  at  a  penny  a  portion.  At  one  time  dinners  were  pro- 
Tided,  but  this  arrangement  was  found  not  to  answer,  o\dng  to  the 
vayying  nature  of  the  demand;  the  exigences  of  home  naturally  taking 
many  women  away  when  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  becomes  due. 
The  meal-room,  I  should  mention,  is  a  sufficiently  comfortable  place, 
properly  provided  with  tables  and  benches.  It  does  not,  you  may 
he  sure,  accommodate  the  candidates  for  the  cup  that  cheers,  all  at 
once :  they  go  out  in  batches,  fifty  or  so  at  a  time,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  I  have  intimated  that  the  patrons  of  the  refreshment  get  the 
foil  worth  of  their  money,  and  this  is  the  least  that  can  be  said ; 
hot  so  weU  is  this  little  depaiiment  managed,  that  while  the  cost  of 
^-te  tea  is  2L  a  week,  the  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  amounts 
to  about  40/,  a  year.  The  filing  costs  nothing,  being  supplied  by 
^te  furnace  used  for  general  purposes,  and  all  the  expense  contri- 
^tttud  by  Government  is  5s.  a  week  in  aid  of  the  man  who  makes 
^d  serves  out  the  refreshment.  The  surplus  is  employed  in  an  ex- 
tent manner  ;  it  forms  a  fund  from  which  small  sums  are  advanced, 
^thout  interest,  to  the  workwomon,  who  roprty  the  loiirtis  by  instal- 
^^^ts,  and  have  tlic  rem trkjiblo  clinrrtctoristic  among  borrowers  of 
aover  being  in  default.     I  may  hero  mention  that  in  the  event  of 
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sickness  at  home,  which  is  the  ueiial  occasion  for  the  gra 
loans,  the  workwomen  are  allowed  to  take  their  materials  a' 
make  them  up  under  their  own  roofs.  Several  are  now 
theii'  bundles  back,  to  bo  pressed,  I  suppose,  at  the  establif 

Mr,  Alexander  Redgi'ave,  in  one  of  his  reports  upon  i 
giTCS  a  very  favoorable  notice  of  the  Pinilico  establishncientg 
he  verifies  many  of  the  above  particulars.  *  It  is  an  establi 
he  says,  '  the  supreme  aiiiliority  of  which  canvasses  everj^  ii 
proposed  to  bo  expended  ;  which  enters  into  competitioi 
customs  and  confirmed  habits ;  which  is  open  to  the  sharp! 
cism  of  competing  manufactinrers  and  of  taxpayers,  and  w 
have  no  secrets  of  management  or  manufacture.  .  .  .  Here 
nothing  but  the  primary'  object  of  **  getting  the  most  for  youft 
there  is  no  scope  for  building  cottages  or  making  houses  c(^ 
but  everything  must  show  that  clothes  made  in  a  Govemme: 
lishment  are  produced  better  and  cheaper  than  by  public  com 
and  as  all  the  world,  of  London  at  any  rate,  has  heard  th< 
which  the  tailoresses  employed  by  military  contractors  are 
the  East-end  of  London,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  superintt 
the  Eoyal  Clothing  factory  at  Pimlieo  has  no  easy  task/  I 
where  he  adds ;  '  One  cannot  help  feeling  what  an  enormou* 
of  happiness  this  establishment  has  promoted  in  rescuing  ] 
of  women  from  the  miseries  and  trammels  of  the  contract 
under  which  they  have  starved  for  so  many  yeai's/  Amo 
instances  of  the  economy  of  the  arrangements,  he  mentiom 
lection  and  sale  of  the  waste  jncces  of  cloth,  &c.,  from  1 
derived  a  revenue  of  5000L  a  year ;  and  he  cites  the  testis 
manufacturer,  who»  after  inspecting  the  place,  expressed  hii 
that  *  it  was  a  himdixd  years  in  advance  of  any  clothing  | 
ment  he  Imew  of/  | 

From  the  Aiiny  Estimates  I  gather  that  the  aimuiil  co 
personal  establishment,  including  of  course  the  salary  of  the 
is  11,006L  ;  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  factory  amoiuit  to  6 
that  is  to  say,  7685?.  for  time-work,  and  59,582/*  for  pie 
the  remainder  being  for  store  and  inspection  expenses.  Ch 
contingencies,  rents  and  taxes,  fuel  and  light,  machiuerj^ 
something  more  than  another  GOOOi.  That  the  most  efficier 
is  rendered  for  tliis  expenditure  it  seems  impossible  to  dot 
Mr,  Redgrave  bears  testimony  to  the  attention  to  details 
Colonel  Hudson,  the  head  of  the  establishment,  to  wh 
exertions,  I  believe,  the  excellent  organisation  is  to  be  atl 
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DENIZENS  in  London  town, 

Who  linger,  more's  tlie  pity. 
Where  Wren's  great  cupola  looks  down 

On  all  the  toiling  city ; 
Or  yon  who  loiter  in  the  west, 

Where  cKfjues  aoj  clubs  are  bnay. 
You  who  declare  that  Gladstone's  best, 

Or  swear  by  deeds  of  *  Dizzy  ;* 

Come  with  me  to  a  clearer  air, 

Where  Alpine  heights  frown  o'er  you ; 
You'll  find  no  w^orklly  troubles  there, 

No  debts  or  duns  to  hore  you* 
Pine -music  has  a  gi^ander  tone 

Than  London's  mighty  oiinrmur  : 
And  ah'  containing  more  ozone, 

They  say,  makes  flesh  grow  firmer, 

0  mountain  with  the  great  calm  face, 

That  now,  as  in  all  ages. 
Still  gazest  on  our  carew^om  race, 

What  grand  historic  pages 
Thine  ©yes  have  seen,  whereon  were  scroll'd 

The  records  of  past  glory, 
High  names  of  heroes  who  of  old 

Were  famed  in  song  and  story  I 

The  wind  that  swept  thee  sometimes  brought 

Sad  sounds  of  battle  thunder  ; 
Anon  with  gentler  message  fraught, 

It  blow  from  eaves  whereunder 
The  lover  to  his  lady  sigh'd, 

With  protest  imavailiiig ; 
And  then  there  came  for  those  who  died 

The  long  low  sonnd  of  wailing. 

Proud,  pale,  and  passionless,  on  high 

Upriso  the  steadfast  mountains  ; 
They  win  the  secret  of  the  sky, 

And  from  their  feet  the  fountains 
Spring  forth  to  tell,  for  miles  and  miles, 

The  message  they  deliver ; 
Until  the  gi'cat  sea's  countless  smiles 

Flash  welcome  to  the  river ! 
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THE  SUPERVISOR'S  STORY 


It  was  at 

Biipervifior. 


in  Yorkshire,  that  I  first  met  with  my  friend 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  eTening's  conversation  wi't:.li 
him,  an  evening  and  a  morning,  as  I  may  say,  for  we  didn*t  go  "to 
hed  all  that  night,  and  the  tots  of  toddy  reached  a  total  that  caoB^xl 
Reason  to  totter  on  her  throne.  We  were  conversing,  amongst  otli^r 
topics,  upon  Fenianism ;  and  I  remarked  to  my  fi-iend  the  Bupervisox, 
that  I  felt  a  little  tender  in  toncbing  on  the  theme,  for  that  I  didrx't 
exactly  know,  although  I  was  certain  he  was  a  Scotchman,  whether  t^e 
mightnH  he  an  Irishman  as  well.  You'll  hear  in  mind  thatw^*J 
reached  the  stage  of  onr  *  toddy  tournament'  which  might  be  term^^'l 
the  mrU'€  (or  the  meUow,  in  the  vernacular);  anyhow,  we  were  get- 
ting mixed  in  onr  ideas. 

.^d  I  am  not  smimsed  at  that  same, — aaid  Sandy, — for  I  lir^* 
many  yeai-s  in  Ireland,  when  I  was  just  a  ganger,  and  I  grew  ^^ 
intimate  with  the  Irish,  that  my  tongue  got  a  twist  that  it's  nev^  ^^ 
recovered  from  to  this  day.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the  pk 
santest  country  to  live  in  of  all  the  islands  of  Great  Britain, 
a  man  who  was  a  Crown  officer,  and  had  ready -money  once  a  quart^^^ 
was  aqiiil  to  a  lord;  and  there  was  something  in  the  air  of  the  com^ ^' 
try  that  was  wholesome  to  that  degree,  that  ye  might  he  drinki' 
whisky  all  the  day,  and  be  never  a  penny  the  worse  for  it  at  nigk 
I  was  in  a  ^vildish  paii,  of  the  country,  up  among  the  hogs  of  TE^i 
pcraiy,  I  was  just  a  raw  laddie  then,  upon  my  approbation  as 
were,  and  I  was  gey  active,  ye  may  he  sure,  routing  about  the  counf 
hnntiog  for  stills  and  shebeens",  *  searching  auld  wives*  barrels,*  ti 
ing  to  speer  out  something  that  might  be  a  feather  in  my  cap,  a:3 
bi-ing  me  speedy  promotion.  But  never  a  drop  of  potheen  or  t 
whiff  of  a  still  I  could  come  across,  though  they  were  swarming  abc^-^^ 
me  the  whiles. 

But  one  day,  as  I  sat  on  the  top  of  a  bit  hillock  looking  oi 
the  wild  country,  and  thinking  of  the  braes  o*  Kirkolvyrie,  I  spi  ■ 
a  man  coming  along  a  wee  hit  track  over  the  moor,  and  he  was 
fou  as  the  laird  o*  Craigdarroch, 

He  was  a  stranger  to  the  parts,  too,  and  didu't  know  the 
of  me,  and  he  came  rolling  and  sliddering  along  to  where  I 
sitting. 

*  God  save  you,  friend  !*  said  I. 

*  The  B-saiots  pnrtect  you  !*  said  my  friend. 

*  It's  the  decent  drop  o'  litiuor  you  get  up  there  beyant/ 
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*Be  me  soni,  it  is/ 

*  And  it's  a  decent  gossoon  that  sells  it,*  I  went  on, 
'Indeedp  he  is/ 

*  Will  there  he  a  drop  left  in  the  jug  up  beyaiit  ?' 

*  There's  lashings  of  it/ 
'  Maybe  ye'd  like  a  drop  more  of  that  same  ?' 

*  Indeed,  I  would/ 

*  Then  I'll  he  for  treating  you,  frieud  /  and  I  linked  my  arm  with 
\hk,  and  away  we  went  over  kill  and  dale,  while  we  came  to  a  lone 
^kai  in  a  bit  hag  or  dingle,  where  there  was  a  reek  of  peat  smoke,  and 

a  bit  of  a  bumnaling  noise  that  was  the  poor  fellows  iusido  singing- 
Well,  my  frieud  gaye  a  sort  of  countorsigii  that  I  couldn't  see  the 
liick  of,  and  he  and  I  both  walked  in  and  sot  down  on  a  heap  of 
turfs  by  the  floor,  and  called  for  the  potheen,  and  I  paid  for  it,  and 
^Jever  a  one  of  them  was  the  wiser.     Btit  they  hadn't  got  the  still 
^Hiere.     I  found  that  out ;  it  was  up  among  the  bogs  somewhere, 
^Bod  I  was  hoping  they'd  let  drop  something  that'd  give  me  a  line  to 
^^Iiere  it  was,  when  all  of  a  sndden  there  dropped  in  a  little  man,  a 
grocer  from  the  town,  and  the  shine  from  the  door  as  it  opened  upon 
^^Qe  lit  op  my  face,  and  in  the  surpnse  of  the  moment  he  sang  out, 
^P      *  Lads,  ye've  got  the  ganger  among  ye/ 

There  was  a  great  kii^h  of  turf  just  behind  me,  and  before  I 
could  stir  a  hand,  somebody  had  clapped  it  over  me  like  an  extin- 
gniahor,  and  what  with  the  dust  of  the  turf,  and  a  wheen  few  trifies 
that  wna  among  it,  and  the  reek  and  the  stink,  I  didn't  come  to  my 
senses  for  a  minute  or  two ;  and  when  I  popped  my  hend  out  of  the 
basket,  never  a  soul  was  there  hut  the  old  grandmother  snoring 
away  in  her  old  chair  by  the  fire. 

But  though  they  saved  their  still,  they  couldn't  get  over  the  sell- 
ing  of  the  drink:  that  was  plain  enough  against  them;  against  Terence 
Macarthy,  that  is,  who  lived  in  the  cabin.  He  was  just  the  cats- 
paw  of  the  men  that  worked  the  still;  but  he  got  all  the  punish- 
ment, more's  the  pity  !  Well,  I  summoned  Terence^  and  got  him 
fined  a  himdred  pounds  ;  and  as  there  wns  nothing  in  the  world  in 
his  hut  but  the  old  turf  ki^h  as  I*d  kicked  the  bottom  out  of,  and 
his  grandmother's  chair  that  had  been  thatched  with  a  bit  oat  straw, 
I  took  out  a  body-warrant,  as  wo  call  it,  and  made  up  my  mind 
I*d  have  to  take  my  fiiend  to  Dul>liii  Castle. 

Now,  Ireland's  a  diiFerent  country  altogether  from  this;  and 
after  we'd  had  our  sessions,  and  the  magistrates  had  signed  the 
warrant  against  poor  Terence,  we  went  into  the  public-hoase  closo 
by— the  whole  lot  of  us,  magistrates  and  all  — and  began  to  drink 

rhiaky  like  fish. 
*  Sandy,  me  boy,'  said  Mike  Hackett  —  ye  remember  Mike? — 
*  Sandy,  isn't  it  trembling  ye  are  with   apprehension  ?'     He  was 
Teiy  particular  in  his  conversation,  was  Mike,    *  Isn't  it  shaking  y© 
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are,  from  tlie  crown  of  your  occiput  to  the  very  phalanxes  of  yoar 
pedals,  at  the  job  you've  got  in  hand  to  incarcerate  Terence  Mac- 
arthy '?' 

*  They  say  'twas  he  shot  the  hailiff/  shouted  one. 

*  Divil  a  one  than  he  muiihered  the  sherifl's  officer/  cried  an- 
other. 

*  O,  he*ll  take  a  detachment  of  dragoons  from  Killoo,*  called  a 
third. 

'  Come/  I  Baid  at  last,  getting  rather  cross  the  way  they  was 
chaffing  me ;  '  come,  I'll  bet  a  gallon  of  potheen  with  any  sports- 
man in  the  room  that  111  take  the  boy  to  Dublin  Castle  all  by 
myself/  ^ 

*  Done  with  yon !'  cried  a  dozen  voices.  V 
And  I  w^aa  booked  for  about  a  hogshead  of  whisky  before  I 

knew  where  I  was.  Bot  I  wouldn't  go  back ;  only  when  the  excite- 
ment of  the  diink  was  out  of  me,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  a  deal  rather  have 
left  it  undone,  for  they  were  a  wild  lot  were  the  Macarthys,  and  it 
was  a  wild  country  they  lived  in. 

The  weather  came  on  wet,  I  remember ;  and  it  was  nearly  a 
week  before  I  could  get  across  from  SbiUaloo  to  Terence  Macarthy'a  ^ 
cabin,  w^hich  was  in  the  barony  of  TuUabardiue  ;   though  where  the  fl 
barony  went  to,  and  who  was  the  baron  of  it,  was  a  matter  I  never 
could  get  to  know  the  bottom  of. 

It  was  just  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
that  looked  over  Terence's  cabin;  and  a  dismal  hole  it  seemed,  thatfl 
same  little  hag  or  dingle.     There  was  a  bit  pool  of  black  bog-water  ™ 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  at  the  other  was  Tim*s  cabin  —  just  a  heap  of 
turf,  vdih  a  hole  for  the  smoke  to  come  out. 

*  Sandy,  my  boy/  I  said  to  myself,  *  you'll  never  come  out  of 
that  hole  alive/  And  I  looked  round  to  see  if  there  wasn't  some 
living  creature  near  me ;  if  it  had  been  only  a  sheep  or  a  pig,  it 
would  have  been  a  comfort,  just  for  companionship.  There  was  a 
red  streak  of  light  in  the  sky,  and  just  across  it,  I  remember, 
there  was  a  line  of  wild  geese  flying,  their  long  necks  stretched  out 
and  their  wings  beating  a  slow  time  in  the  air^  and  I  could  just 
bear  the  whang  of  them ;  and  the  sea-birds  screamed  and  whistled 
over  my  head,  though  it  wa^  too  dusky  to  see  them.  Eh,  men, 
my  heart  was  like  to  sink  into  my  feet  with  the  loneliness  and  the 
desolation  and  the  danger  I  judged  I  was  in. 

If  it  wasn't  for  being  laughed  at,  Td  have  gone  back.  WeU»  I 
dropped  down  into  the  hollow,  and  walked  up  to  the  cabin.  The 
door  was  open ;  and  the  thought  came  to  nie  for  the  moment  that 
they'd  all  gone  off:  and  pleased  I'd  have  been  for  that.  But,  no; 
there  was  a  bit  fire  in  the  comer,  and  in  the  darkness  I  could  ji 
see  some  people  crouching  down,  and  the  old  grandmother  siti 
in  her  chair  by  the  peat  fire. 
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*  God  save  all  here  !*  I  saul,  as  I  walked  in. 

*  Save  ye  kindly  V  replied  a  graft'  voice  from  the  comer. 

And  with  that  I  sat  down  on  the  old  kish  thai  bad  been 
filled  with  turf,  and  pulled  out  my  pipe  aud  began  to  smoke*  I 
could  distinguish  objects  now  in  the  gloom.  There  was  juat  a 
keap  of  children  in  the  corner,  with  an  old  rag  covering  them, 
sleeping  just  as  sweetly,  too,  as  if  they*d  been  wrapped  in  down  ; 
and  there  was  the  mother  of  them  with  the  hahe  at  her  breast,  and 
Terence  lying  doubled  up  with  bis  head  in  his  bosom ;  but  never 
Another  soul  in  the  hnt. 

*  Take  a  draw  of  a  pipe,  mon,*  said  I ;  '  and  don't  be  down-hearted/ 
I  gave  him  my  bag  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  a  pipe  in  the  cor- 
net, and  began  to  smoke* 

'  Ye'll  no  have  a  wee  drap  whisky  in  the  house  ?*  I  said. 
*De\iI  a  drap  your  banner's  loft  us,'  said  the  man  drily. 

*  Take  a  pull  at  my  tlask,  then,'  said  I. 

And  Terence  took  it  and  drank,  Homehow  I  felt  more  comfort- 
'^Me  then,     I  was  safe  as  long  as  I  was  inside  the  cabin* 

*  I  suppose  you  know  what  Txe  come  here  for,  Terence  ?*  I  said, 
after  a  while. 

As  though  this  bad  been  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  wife  here 
bttr^t  out  with  loud  lamentations;  the  old  grandmother  raised  a  feeble 
*  ^^irru,  wirra  V  rocking  hei-self  backward  and  forward  in  her  chair  ; 
the  children  in  the  corner,  aroused  by  the  noise,  began  to  wail  and 
cry  ;  and  the  little  babe  at  the  breast  howled  dismally  in  concert. 

'Whisht,  whisht !'  shouted  Terence  angrily ;  *  would  ye  take  all 
the  heart  out  of  me,  and  bring  me  to  shame  before  his  banner  ?' 

'0,  what  will  we  do,  what  will  we  do?  0,  Terry,  Terrj^  will 
y©  leave  the  children  to  starve  and  the  babe  that  hangs  to  me  breast  ? 
^M   hone!  0,  boneT 

*  Whist,  woman,  d'ye  hear?  Mayhap  it  isn't  so  bad  as  we 
"^ink.  Mayhap  his  banner  will  give  us  a  week  or  two,  while  the 
P^^ties  come  out  of  the  ground  and — ' 

I  shook  my  head, 

'  I  can't  do  it,  Terence;  it's  a  Queen's  job,  you  know/ 

'And  if  the  Queen  were  spoken  to,  yer  banner,'  said  the  woman — 

^he's  had  babes  of  her  own, — she  wouldn't  take  the  husband  away 

^cm  me,  that  wasn't  to  blame  at  all,  except  with  being  too  good- 

^%tured  with  those  two  black  villins — * 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  Bridget !  *  shouted  Terence,  interrupting  her. 

*  There  is  a  way,"  I  said,  *  If  Terence  will  show  me  the  road 
"t^  the  still  up  among  the  bogs,  he*U  be  let  off  his  imprisonment,  and 
J^appen  get  twenty  pounds  into  the  bargain,* 

*  0,  Terence  darling,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Do  you  hear  what  his 
lianner  tells  you  ?     Go  on  to  your  knees,  Terence,  and  thank  his 
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But  I  saw  Terence  was  not  to  be  shakeo ;  he  thrust  away  from 
him  the  clinging  arms  of  his  wife, 

'  Do  you  know  that  it's  an  mfurmer  he  wants  me  to  be  ?  I'm 
ready  to  go/  he  said,  getting  up  and  coming  towards  me.  '  Como 
along,  yer  hanner,  afore  my  heart  breaks  entirely.* 

*  All  right,  Terence  ;  we  mnst  walk  across  to  where  the  DaWin 
road  crosses  the  tail  of  the  hog.  We  shaU  have  plenty  of  time  to 
catch  the  coach/ 

*  Is  it  the  coach  1*11  have  to  go  hy  ?     Won't  it  cost  a  power  of — 
money  T  fl 

*  Seventeen  shillings  the  fare,  two  shillings  the  coachman,  a 
shiUiog  for  refreshment ;  you'll  cost  the  country  a  pound  altogether, 
Terence.* 

'  A  pound,  yotir  hanner !  a  whole  pound !  a  gooldcn  soverei^ 
to  take  the  Ukes  of  me  to  prison  7  O,  your  hanner,*  said  Terence, 
his  face  li^'hting  up  all  of  a  sudden,  *  if  ye'd  only  give  the  poond 
to  the  misthress,  to  keep  the  childer  and  the  babes  while  I  lie  in 
the  gaol,  I'd  run  by  the  side,  yer  hanner;  ye  should  never  take  yonr^ 
eyes  off  me.  Ah,  I*d  bless  yom-  hanner  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
the  childer  should  leai'n  to  praj  for  you,  and  the  old  mother  that*9 
almost  in  the  grave  shall  entreat  the  Qneen  of  UeuTen  for  your 
fioul.' 

I  was  young  and  soft-hearted  then  ;  I  coiildn*t  withstand  the 
sight  of  so  niTich  distress.  I  gave  him  the  sovereign,  which  he 
handed  over  to  his  wife.  *  Now,  Terence,*  I  said,  *  I  shall  trust  ta^ 
your  honour.  By  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  you  must  bo  at 
Dobhn  Castle  gate  ;  if  you  fail  me,  I'm  ruined  by  my  kindness  to  you.' 

'  1*11  be  there,  your  hanner,  by  the  holy  cross/  said  Terence, 
crossing  himself  devoutly,  to  give  effect  to  his  words. 

I  didn't  feel  comfortable  either,  but  I  ivonldn't  go  back  from* 
my  word ;  so  I  made  my  way  across  the  heath,     Terence  showed 
me  my  route  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Dublin  road,  a  white  streak 
in  the  darkness,  and  then  he  went  loping  on  his  way  by  some  inscrut 
able  tracks  across  the  hills. 

After  I'd  waited  some  time,  the  coach  came  up  ;  the  front  seat 
were  full,  and  I  took  my  place  behind,  where  there  was  nobody  bni 
an  old  woman,  who  was  fast  asleep,  propped  up  by  some  boxes 
seated  myself  beside  the  old  woman,  and  went  to  sleep  too*     Tha' 
coach  stopped  at  Montraellick  to  change,  and  that  roused  me,  and 
then  I  heard  my  own  name  called. 

'  McAlisterl   Saunders  Mc.Uister!  are  you  there?* 

*  Sure  enough  I  am,*  I  said,  jumping  up  and  rubbing  my  eyes 
*  who  wants  me  '?' 

A  man  clambered  up  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  with  a  dark  lan< 
tern  in  his  hand,  which  he  flashed  full  upon  me  and  the  old  woman 
^^siiU  asleep. 
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'  YottVe  got  your  prisoner  all  rigLt  then/  said  the  maa, 

*  What  do  you  know  about  prifianei-s  ?'  said  I  sulkily ;  '  and 
what  do  you  mean  by  routing  a  follow  about  just  as  hes  comfort- 
iUy  settled  ?* 

*0V  says  he  loftily;  ^  no  hairs  with  me ;  Tm  your  new  super- 
visor/ 

Now  I'd  wTitten  just  a  note  to  our  supervisor,  old  Blathery,  a 
decent  old  fellow  as  ever  lived :  *  Dear  Bladder, — -I'm  going  to 
take  a  prisoner  to  DubHn  to-night,  and  as  I  come  back  I'll  come 
and  see  you,  and  we*il  haTe  a  gey  willie  waught  for  auld  lang  syne,' 

'Yes/  said  the  man,  a  tallow-candle-looking  kind  of  chap, 
with  big  teeth,  that  made  quite  a  shine,  as  you  may  say,  '  Yes, 
I'm  your  new  siiper\'i&or,  and  I'm  astonished  that  you  should  make 
80  free  with  your  superior  officer  ae  to  write  such  a  letter  to  him  as^ 
that  I  got  to-night.  But  I'm  glad  to  seo  you've  got  your  prisoner 
aII  right.  I'm  going  up  to  Dublin  too,  Fre  got  a  prisoner,  and 
there*8  nobody  else  to  take  him,  so  I  am  going  myself.* 

*  Why,  where' 8  Blathery  ?'  said  I. 
'Suspended;  sure  to  be  dismissed/ 

*  And  Tomkins  and  Jones,  the  officers  ?* 
'  Suspended  too.* 

*  Gude  save  ua  !'  said  I ;  '  and  what's  that  for  T 

M  can't  tell  ye  all,  but  I  can  tell  you  this  much  :  they  were 
constantly  taking  prisoners  to  Dublin  Castle,  and  ge.tting  paid  for 
their  coach-fare  and  expenses,  and  all  the  while  they'd  be  di'i?uag 
them  up  in  carts  they'd  borrow  from  their  friends  for  nothing;  and 
tliex'e  was  one  impident  fellow  made  his  prisoner  walk,  and  claimed 
his  fare  just  the  same/ 

*  And  was  it  for  that  they  suspended  *©m  ?' 
'  Wasn't  it  enough— to  be  defrauding  the  Revenue  ?     I'm  glad 

Uh  see  ye've  got  your  man  safe  alongside  yoii,  for,  by  Jingo,  if  I'd 
^ught  yon  at  those  tricks,  I'd  have  been  the  dismission  of  you/ 

"Well,  I  felt  my  heart  go  down  into  my  boots.  What  on  earth 
'tvfts  I  to  do  *?  Sm-e  enough  the  next  time  the  old  woman  woke,  I'd 
l^e  discovered,  and  then  what  woiUd  be  the  end  of  it !  I'd  be  dia- 
^lliissed  in  disgrace,  and  niin  my  prospects  for  life ;  and  then  poor 
l^atie  Stewart,  who  was  waiting  for  me  up  in  Kirkcaldy,  waiting  till 
i'd  got  my  next  rise  in  my  salary — 0,  whatever  would  I  do  ?  Just 
<iatch  me  doing  a  work  of  mercy  and  charity  again  !  *  0  Lord  !'  I 
^aid,  breathing  a  mental  prayer,  '  let  me  off  this  once ;  I'll  never 
•offend  any  more/ 

The  supervisor— Chandler  his  name  was,  queer  enough,  seeing 
lie  was  for  all  the  world,  as  I've  said  before,  just  like  a  tallow  candle 
— he  clambered  up  with  his  prisoner  to  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
took  his  place  just  opposite  me,  at  the  very  back  of  the  coach,  you 
Imow,  with  his  face  to  the  horses.     Just  the  jerk  of  starting  the 
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coach  woke  up  the  old  woman,  and  she,  looking  about  in  wonder  for  _ 
a  moment,  thi^ew  her  arms  up  and  hegan  to  cry,  ■ 

*  0,  sui-e  I'm  past  the  place  entiiely  I  0,  sure,  I*m  left  behind ! 
0,  I'll  never  find  my  way  back  V  and  she  tried  to  jump  off  the 
coach. 

I  threw  my  arms  round  her  and  held  her  down ;  but  the  more 
held  her  the  more  she  struggled,  till  in  the  end  I  managed  to  pinion 
lier  arms,  and,  fairly  o%-erpowered,  she  became  quiet  at  last, 

Mr.  Chandler  was  aE  of  a  shake. 

*  W' what's  the  meaning  of  that  extraordinary  scene?'  he  cried. 
'  Prisoner  trying  to  escape,*  I  said. 

*  Bless  me,  that  was  a  very  com'ageoos  resistance  on  your  part. 
I'll  make  a  note  of  that,'  and  Chandler  pulled  out  a  big  note-book; 
but  between  the  jerking  of  the  coach  and  the  shaking  of  his  hands 
he  couldn't  wiiio  a  word.  However,  it  wasn't  long  before  we  were 
at  Portarlingtou,  which  I  was  thanliful  to  see.  I  was  tired  of  hug- 
ging my  old  woman.  What  I'd  do  after  that,  I  didn't  know.  But 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  moment  the  coach  stopped^  Chandler 
leaped  down. 

*  I'll  get  a  drop  of  something  hot,'  he  cried,  '  to  stop  this  shiver- 
ing.    Look  after  the  prisoners^  McAlister/ 

*  Mother,  ain't  yon  thankfid  to  me  I  saved  your  life  ?*  I  said  to 
the  old  woman,  unclasping  my  embrace*  She  gave  me  a  look  and 
a  curse,  and  stepped  oflf  the  coach.  And  then  a  bright  thought 
came  into  my  brain-  *  Come  over  here,'  I  said  to  the  prisoner 
opposite,  w^ho  had  been  stohdly  looking  on,  '  youll  be  warmer  and 
more  comfortable  in  this  corner,  and  you'll  get  a  bit  of  sleep,  per- 
haps.* 

The  man  came  over,  and  sat  down  in  the  comer  the  old  w^oman 
had  vacated* 

*  What's  yom'  name  ?' 
'  Andrew  Macaiihy,' 

*  How  much  have  they  give  you  ?'  I  asked  of  him. 

*  Six  months,' 
'  Now%   my  lad,'   I  said  (|uicldyj    *  would  you  rather  take  two 

months'  imprisonment  as  a  Crown  debtor,  living  on  the  best  of 
everything,  or  your  six  months  on  prison  fare  T 

'  Why,  I'd  take  the  two^  av  com-se/ 

'  Then  yon've  only  got  to  change  your  name  from  Andrew  to 
Terence.    Will  you  do  it  ?' 

*  That  I  will,  your  banner,'  said  the  man  with  a  grin.     I  think 

he  divined  my  purpose.  M 

*  Hi !  hi !  hi !     Hallo !  hallo  !     Stop  1  stop  !'  I  began  holloa-  " 
ing  and  shouting  with  all  my  might,  and  all  the  passengers  and 
the  coachman,  and  Chandler  among  the  lot,  came  tumbling  out  of 
the  inn. 
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*He*8  gone!'  I 
*\Miy  the 

*  How  could  I  holil  tlie  two  of  them  ?* 


cried  ;   '  your  prisoner's  gone  !' 
didn't  yoti  stop  him  ?' 

I  roared. 


r     Andrew,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  began  to  Btrogglo 
_      riokntlyj  and  I  threw  my  arms  about  him,  and  held  him  down* 

*  Which  way  did  he  go  ?'  roared  Chandler- 
vDo^Mi  MootmeUick  way  I* 
Away  went  Chandler,  his  long  legs  flying  out  behind  him,  his 

skirts  flattering  in  the  breezCj  till  he  disappeared  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness. I  need  hardly  a&y  that  the  sympathy  of  the  public  was  with 
the  escaping  prisoner, 

'What  should  we  wait  for  him  for?'  said  the  coachman,  claniber- 
hg  up  into  his  seat,  and  looking  over  the  back  of  the  coach ;  *  we 
can't  stop  the  coach  for  him/ 

'  Go  on  r  shouted  all  the  passengers. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  once  more  as  the  coach  moved  slowly 
on.  Not  till  we  had  cleared  the  lights  of  Portarlington,  not  till  tho 
Bliouts  of  the  mob  which  the  news  of  the  escape  had  collected  had 
died  away,  did  I  feel  perfectly  secure. 

It  was  gray  dawn  as  we  reached  Dublin,  and  clattered  along  its 
streets  to  the  Castle  gate.  Just  by  the  gate  there  stood  a  solitary 
figure,  a  mascidine  figure,  dressed  in  long  tattered  frieze  coat  and 
l^attered  canbeen  ;  he  had  a  cudgel  under  his  arm,  and  was  leaning 
^  melancholy  guise  against  the  weather*woro  walls.  Ho  brightened 
^f  when  he  saw  the  coach,  came  forward,  and  recognising  me,  ofi^ered 
**3  help  me  in  my  descent.     It  was  Terence  ilacarthy. 

*  I'm  ready  for  you,  captain,*  he  said,  with  a  bright  smile, 
I  was  no  little  embarrassed  by  my  two  captives.     I  had  only  a 

^arrant  for  one,  for  Terence,  and  tlie  Gorernor  of  the  Castle  woidd 
*^ot  take  the  custody  of  two  prisoners  upon  that  warrant ;  and  how 
P^^Uld  I  get  rid  of  Andrew  ?  or  if  I  took  in  Aniirew,  how  dispose  of 
■*^^reuce  '?     O,  if  Andrew  would  only  niu  away  ! 

'  Rin,  man,  rin  !'  I  whispered  in  Andrew's  ear,  as  ho  descended 
^^m  the  coach, 

*  Would  I  abuse  your  banner's  kindness  ?*  whispered  the  man  in 
^^Ply. 

'Go/  ff€(  ontf  I  said,  mulging  Terence  with  my  elbow, 

'  Sure,  your  banner's  got  me  faster  than  wid  chains  of  iron  wid 
yoiir  haimer's  tratemeut  of  me,' 

There  was  a  little  public-house  hard  by  the  Castle  gate,  and  to 
^■iat  I  led  my  embarrassing  charge. 

*Now  look  here,  Terence  and  Andrew/  I  said,  after  we'd  each 
*^«id  a  cheekful  of  whisky.  *Her  royal  Majesty  has  taken  your 
*^^se  into  her  gracious  consideration,  and  she's  come  to  the  conclu- 
^^ou  that  the  interest  of  justice  will  be  sufticiently  subserved  if  one 
^*  ye  goes  to  prison-     Now  just  choose  between  yourselYes.* 
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*  ril  go/  saiJ  Tereece. 

*  I  iviU,'  said  Andrew, 

*  The  divil  save  yon  !*  said  Terence, 
And  so  tbey  went  on  with  their  aggravating  language,  that  I'm 

not  Iiishman  enough  to  describe  to  yon,  and  from  words  they  came 
to  blows ;  Terence  had  his  cudgel  with  him,  Andrew  broke  the  leg 
ofl'  a  stool;  I  crept  nnder  the  table  to  be  out  of  tbe  way»  but  the 
table  w^as  upset  among  'em,  a  hea\7  oak  table,  the  edge  of  which^ 
hit  me  on  the  nose  and  tapped  my  claret,  as  the  saving  is,  Xb^H 
fight  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  houri  at  the  end  of  which  Andrew  waa 
on  tbe  floor  bleeding  profusely.  h 

Tve  bate  the  soul  out  of  him/  said  Terence,  breathless.     '  AI| 
diity  little  omadbaun  like  that  to  be  taking  tbe  paw  of  me,  and  to 
bo  going  to  be  staling  tbe  vei-y  prison  away  from  me.     Come  along 
quick,  yor  banner.* 

"W'^en  wo  once  more  reached  the  Castle  gate,  there  was  a  post-, 
chaise  standing  there  j  and  in  the  Governor's  ofiSce  was  my  frien^ 
Mr.  Chandler,  the  wreck  of  the  smart  supervisor  I  had  last  seen, 
There  were  gix'at  gaps  in  his  row  of  shining  teeth,  his  taU  bat  was 
knocked  into  tbe  shape  of  a  pancake ;  his  neat  frock -coat  was  hang- 
ing in  tatters  at  his  back, 

*  Oi  man  ! '  he  gi^oaned,  as  I  came  in ;   *  how  could  you  leave 
in  the  bands  of  those  barbarians  ?     See  how  I've  be^n  treated 
Why,  I  w^as  mobbed  in  that  horrible  place !  Why  did  you  suffer  that 
man  to  drive  away  and  leave  me  ?' 

*  How  could  I  help  it  ?'  said  I-  *  Haven't  I  had  desperate  work 
to  keep  my  own  prisoner?  Look  at  my  face  ;'  it  was  blood-stained 
certainly.  *  Look  at  my  prisoner ;'  his  head  was  a  mass  of  bruises* 
*  If  I  hadn't  fought  to  the  death,  I'd  have  lost  him/ 

*  And  is  this  the  way  they  generally  go  on  about  here  ?'  said 
Chandler. 

'  Pretty  mnch  about,*  I  said. 

'  Then  I'll  never  return  to  that  horrible  place,  never.     I'll  go^ 
straight  back  to  Somerset  House  and  tell  'em  they  must  send  a 
prizefighter  to  take  charge  of  the   district.      I  shall  report  rety 
favoin^ably  of  yon,  McAlister,  and  your  desperate  courage.' 

So  he  did,  I^m  glad  to  say,  and  I  got  my  district  soon  ai 
and  a  rise  in  salaiy,  and  married  Katie  Stewart.     Terence  and 
were  fast  fi-iends  ft^om  that  time,  and  when  the  old  grandmother 
died  I  helped  him  to  emigrate  to  America,  w^here  I  hear  he's  doing 
very  well  in  the  public  line ;  but  I  never  met  with  sich  another  ad- 
Tcnture. 
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CRITICS  AND  THEIR  PREY 


We  have  lately  been  assured  by  a  very  higli  autbority  tbat  tbc  people 
called  *  critics'  are,  ia  fact,  nothing  but  imsuecessfal  authors^  wbo 
adapt  that  metbod  of  reveogingf  themselves  upon  their  more  fortu- 
nate brethren  of  the  quill.  The  caustic  acid  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  critical  function  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by  exposure 
to  the  chilling  temperature  of  failurej  just  as  the  vinegar  of  commorce 
h  produced  by  aiibjecting  certain  poor  kinds  of  wine  to  the  action  of 
attaospboric  air.  I  don't  know  whether  the  axiom  applies  to  the 
ri'alia  of  politics  as  well  as  to  the  republic  of  letters ;  but  if  so,  it  may, 
ixirhaps,  serve  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  genius  of  the  great  aatho- 
rity  m  question  has  developed  itself  so  much  more  completely  in  the 
criticism  of  politics^  commonly  called  opposition,  than  in  a  construe* 
the  or  ministerial  direction. 

But  two  of  the  most  celebrated  critics  of  the  last  hundred  yeai-s 
can  scarcely  be  called  unsuccessful  authors  — Dr.  Johnson  and 
Coleridge — seeing  that  the  world  listened  eagerly  to  everything 
^liey  said ;  and  although  the  great  dictator  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
t^iory  and  the  inspired  dreamer  of  the  nineteenth  diOVred  tt^to  cwlo 
^pon  almost  every  imaginable  subject,  they  happen  to  agree  in  this, 
t.iat  they  both  depreciated  the  poetry  of  Gray.  Happily  for  the 
"World,  it  was  wise  enough  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  joint  verdict, 
^lid  to  enshrine  some  of  his  poems  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  so  that 
a*baost  every  line  of  them  has  become  a  household  word,  and  has 
been  woven  into  the  texture  of  innumerable  works  of  writers  who 
have  made  their  mark  since  that  day,  Ilomex,  we  are  assured, 
Sometimes  nods ;  and  Coleridge's  proposition  to  change  the  very  sig- 
nificant name  of  Miss  Dorothea  Tearsheet  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
^to  the  almost  unmeaning  Tearstreet,  no  less  than  Johnson  s  emen- 
^tion  of  Macbeth*s  tag, 


^Uto 


*  Time  and  the  hour  runs  tkrough  the  longest  day,* 

*  Time,  on  t  the  hour  niaa  through  the  longest  day/ 


^ay  serve  to  show  us  in  what  extraordinary  gambols  the  leviathans 
^f  Kterature  sometimes  indulge, 

Johnson,  it  is  trnCj  excepts  the  *  Elegy*  from  his  denunciation, 
^though  Coleridge  condemns  even  it.  But  I  think  the  flower  of 
Poetical  criticism  is  the  former*s  remark  upon  a  poem  of  Gray*s 
'l^hich  is  scarcely  less  known,  and  by  some  people  even  more  ad- 
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mired,  the  *  Ode  od  a  distant  View  of  Eton  College/  The  third 
stanza  of  the  ode  iims  thus : 

*  Say,  Father  Tbames— for  ihoa  hast  ieen 

Full  lu&juy  a  jiprigliUy  rncc, 
Disporting  on  tb>'  margent  green, 

The  pfttlifi  of  pleasure  tmcc — 
Who  foremOHt  now  ilelij^ht  to  cleave 
"With  pliant  arm  thy  gluHsy  wave  ? 
The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  ohnse  Ibe  rolling  ci relent*  speed,* 
Or  urge  the  tlying  ball?' 

Of  which  the  great  Doctor  Bays :  '  His  supplication  to  Father  Thames 
to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses  the  ball  is  useless  and 
puerile.  Father  Thafnes  has  no  better  means  of  knowinrf  than 
hiimelf** 

Was  ever  such  a  canon  of  criticism  ajiphed  to  poetry  before  ? 
If  a  joet  may  not  appeal  to  a  river  god  to  tell  what  passes  upon 
the  banks  of  his  stream,  1  know  not  what  the  term  *  poetical  license* 
may  mean.  Imagine  some  of  the  rainbow- tin  ted  dreams  of  Shake - 
Bpeare*a  heavenly  fancy,  especially  that  one  ho  dreamed  on  a  '  Mid- 
Bummer  Night/  attacked  and  battered  with  the  prosaic  sledge-ham- 
mer of  the  doctor's  common  -  sense  !  When  Jeffery  declared  that 
he  had  'crushed  the  ** Excursion/*  *  he  no  doubt  believed  this  asser- 
tion to  be  true  ;  but  the  great  poern  happily  survives,  and  where  is 
tbe  crasher?  He  also  believed,  no  doubts  that  he  had  crushed 
Byron  in  his  first  flight ;  even  after  hearing  the  first  note  of  that 
trumpet -blast  which  was  to  ring  through  'Childe  Harold'  and  tho 
'Dream ;' 

*  Health  to  iinmortal  Jeffery  I     Once,  in  natne, 

£agland  could  ho&at  a  Judge  almost  the  anme  ; 

In  Boul  ao  MkOf  bo  merciful,  bo  just, 

That  some  tJiiiik  Satan  has  refiign^d  hh  traat. 

And  given  the  spirit  to  tbe  world  agalDt 

To  Ben  ten  ce  letter?,  as  he  sentenced  men.* 

Wordsworth,  however,  descended  to  no  such  revenge,  and  his  cham- 
pion, Southey,  merely  said,  'Crushed  the  ** Excursion"  !  He  might 
as  well  try  to  crush  Sktddaw.' 

There  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  by  the  way,  of  which,  perhaps,  Cowper 
13  the  best  example,  which  is  commonly  called  *  descriptive*  poetry«J 

•  Is  the  Eton  of  to-«!fty  the  Eton  of  Gray 'a  boyhowi  7  Boea  Young  England 
trvHflfe  it;i  fwttjf  there,  and  go  H-hird -catching  nowfulays  ?  1  can  warcely  fancy 
feuch  a  *  chase/  or  *  cha^.se,*  coDsiBtent  with  the  dignity  of  an  Eton  boy,  Mr.  Cur-J 
xon^  in  hii  charming  Mtma^trtitn  i*f  the  Zrra iif,  dcclarea  that  tbe  chief  cause 
diBtresa  to  his  dog  Fundook^  when  nttncked  hy  parasites,  arose  from  the  fact  tha 
he  was  ohliged  to  scratch  himself  *■  jutt  likt>  a  common  dog/  I  fear  that  the  gildctl^ 
youth  of  modern  Eton  must  feel  H>methiog  of  the  same  kind  of  annoyance  on 
re&ditsg  Gray*6  famous  ode. 
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sible  that  there  can  really  be  such  a  thing  as  descriptive 

Poetry,  we  are  told,  before  all  things,  implies  the  exercise 

of  ma/fmatlon:  how,  then,  can  it  ever  be  descriptivG  ?   Let  as  turn 

to  Sh^espeare^s  dictum  on  the  subject : 

*  Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  ghaping  fantAdes,  timt  apprehend 
Moro  than  cool  reiison  ever  oomprcflietids. 
The  lanatic,  the  lover,  aod  the  poet 
•     Are  of  imoginniioti  nil  c^^mpact. 

One  BGes  more  devils  than  ^'ast  hell  can  hold — 

The  madnmn.     While  the  lover,  nil  a«  frantic^ 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  E^ij^j-pt. 

The  poet's  eye,  iu  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And,  aa  imagt nation  bodiefi  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  eh  apes,  and  giv^es  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination/ 

Here  it  will  he  seen  that  the  Prince  of  Poets  makes  imagination  to 
te  the  very  essence  of  poetry  ;  and  declares  that,  just  as  the  lunatic 
and  the  lover  see  in  fact  nothing  but  the  creations  of  their  own 
'seething  brains,'  so  the  poct*a  imagination 

*  bodiee  forth 
The  forms  of  thhtgt  nnkfuwn; 

>Qd  as  he  creates  them,  his 

Tiims  them  to  shapea  ;' 

^^  paints  them  on  the  paper  before  him, 

Thu^  a  poet,  iti  painting  the  features  of  a  natural  landscape, 

colours  it  with  the  hues  of  his  own  imagination,  and  projects  big 
^^Ti  subjective  feelings  upon  the  objective  realities  aroojidhim.  So 
Wordsworth  expresses  the  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other  be- 
*^een  Nature  and  a  poet  in  his  '  Ruth  :* 

*  The  breeEos  their  own  languor  lent, 
The  etara  had  feelings,  wluch  they  sent 
Into  tliose  gorgeous  bowers/ 

^^>^d  again,  in  his  oxquisiie '  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower,' 

*^^  pictures  his  Lucy  in  her  childhood,  absorbing  from  inanimate  Na- 
'^^^/t'e  all  the  graces  and  virtues  which  were  afterwards  to  form  her 
^-^speakable  charm  and  beauty  : 

<  The  ioating  clouds  their  state  ghalt  lend 
To  her,  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  i^*e. 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 
Grace,  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 
By  silent  sympathy. 


'pen 
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Tho  stars  of  midnlgtit  sb&ll  be  dear 
To  her,  find  slio  ahall  lean  ]ier  ear 

In  many  a  sec  ret  place, 
Where  rivuleta  dance  their  wayward  round» 
And  beauty,  born  of  murraunng  Bound, 

8hnll  p^sa  into  her  face« 

And  vital  feeling*  of  delight 

Sholl  rear  her  form  to  stately  heights 

Her  virgin  bon^m  gwell. 
Such  tbougbtfl  to  Lucy  I  will  give, 
While  fihe  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell.' 

Here  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  poet  pictures  the  maiden, 
stftiiding  aside  and  beholding  Nature  only  as  a  spectator,  but  afi 
riving  her  o^ti  inspiration  from  the  fjemtts  loci  inhabiting  the  sa 
around  her. 

Coleridge  also  describes  the  trmLiformin<j  power  of  the  Spi 
Poetry  in  those  hcantiful  verses  : 

'  Doubtless  this  couJd  not  be  bnt  that  she  turns 

M litter  to  Bpirit  by  snhlimation  atrange, 
Ak  fire  converts  to  fire  the  thlngB  it  bums, 
•  A^  we  our  food  into  our  nature  change, 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstmctis  tht4r  forms. 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things 

Which  to  their  proper  nature  she  transforms, 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wingd^' 

Turning  cTerything,  like  Ophelia  in  her  dying-swan  song,  '  to  : 
and  to  prettiness/    The  poet*s  eye  iu  looking  at  a  naturallandfl 
should  resemble  the  day's  eye,  as  Shakespeare  paints  it : 

*  Sec  how  the  glorious  sun  doth  play  the  alchemist, 
Turning  the  meagre  clodded  earth  to  glistering  gold/ 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  descriptive  poet  norer  do 

'  A  primrose  by  the  rjver^s  brim 
A  yt*Mow  primrose  is  to  him. 
And  it  is  nothing  more/ 

I  can  scarcely  recollect  in  Cowper  one  poetical  rendering  ott 
acape,  except  that  of 

'the  moonlight  sliding  softU'  in 
Between  the  sleeping  Icavea  / 

which  is  a  Tciy  loyely  one,  and  recalls  Lorenzo's 

'  How  aweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  iipoa  Qim  bunk  V 

when  he  was  turned  into  a  poet  for  the  moment  hy  Jessica^" 
and  his  Iotc,  as  the  most  prosaic  mortals  are  by  such  crises  in  I 
fata. 
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The  same  tendency  may  be  obaervetlin  the  sister  art  of  pamtiiig, 

TO  wkich  some  painters  of  the  realistic  school  aim  only  at  a  literal 

ind  truthfbl  tmnscript  of  the   scene  before  them,  whilst  others 

-^ach  as  Turner- — alter  the  featm-cs  of  a  landscape  to  suit  their 

own  preconceived  ideal,     Riiskin  poiots  oat  how  Turner,  in  the 

*  Harhoiirs  of  England'  and  elsewhere,  has  heightened  the  clitFs  or 

lowered  them  precisely  to  snch  an  extent  as  he  deemed  advisable ; 

lis  so  potent  aii  removing  the  mouii tains  or  creating  them  at  \^^1L 

There  is  a  story  told  of  some  famous  painter  of  Madonnas,  I  think 

Leonardo  da  Tinci,  which  places  the  creative  art  of  the  poet-painter 

in  a  Btill  stronger  light.     One  of  his  lovely  girl-Madoimas  had  come 

into  the  hands  of  a  young  noble,  who  fell  madly  in  love  with  the 

fceanty  it  depicted.     Making  sure  that  the  eidolon  had  sprung  from 

«  real  lining  Hesh-and-hlood  original,  he  forthwith  called  upon  the 

j»ainter  and  besought  him  to  introduce  him  to  his  model.    Leonardo 

declared  that  he  had  employed  no  model :  but  upon  being  pressed 

3i€  admitted,  T\dth  some  reluctance,  that  a  woman  had  sat  for  the 

J)icture ;  and  farther,  that  she  would  be  sitting  to  him  again  the 

aiext  day  at  a  certain  hour  if  his  patron  would  cnlh     Burning  with 

impatience,  the  youth  appeared  at  the  appointed  time,  and  found 

seated  by  the  painter's  easel,  not  the  lovely  girl  whose  image  was 

ever  before  his  eyes,  but — a  hideous   old  woman !     At  first  he 

fancied  that  Leonardo  had  played  him  some  scurvy  trick,  but  the 

painter  solemnly  assured  him  that  he  used  no  other  model  than  hi9 

housekeeper  then  before  him  ■  and  that  the  beautiful  placid  face, 

with  peach-blossom  skin  and  violet  eyes,  even  then  gi'owing  into- 

substance  on  his  canvas,  was  hot  the  image  of  that  withered  tooths 

less  crone  transfigured  by  his  oivn  creative  fancy : 

*  A  Tirgin  PhcGDix  from  her  aehea  risen,* 

Sorely  a  remarkable  con-oboration  of  Shakespeare's  lover,  who 
*  Sees  Helen'a  beauty  In  a  brow  of  Egypt. 

Sooh  tricks  Imth  strong  im^ginatioD/ 

With  poetical  minds,  moreover,  there  is  a  disposition  to  see  their 
own  mood  at  the  moment  reflected  in  the  kndscnpe  before  them. 
Perhaps  no  better  or  more  beautiful  examples  of  such  a  disposition 
can  be  found  than  those  poems  of  King  David  in  which  the  royal 
singer  ascribes  to  the  fields  and  woods  around  him  the  exultant  joys 
of  his  own  heart;  when,  in  a  transport  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  he 
hears  the  *  valleys  also  laugh  and  sing;*  pictures  the  approach  of 
Jehovah  by  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  everlasting  hills — *  Why  hop 
ye  so,  ye  high  hills  ?' — or  feels  the  firm-set  earth  trembling  at  that 
glorious  voice,  *  the  voice  of  the  Lord.* 

Not  the  least  sublime  part  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  apocalypse  is 
that  in  which  he  sees  the  eternal  hleBsedoess  of  God's  people,  and 
challenges  the  whole  inanimate  creation  to  join  him  in  his  song  of 
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rapturous  ecstasy :   '  Sing,  0  ye  heavens !  for  the  Lord  hath  doae 
it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  !  hreak  forth  into  singing,  T* 
mountains,  0  forest,  and  every  tree  therein  !  for  the  Lord  hath  rc^' 
deemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  Himself  in  Israel/ 

Li  those  wonderful  pietiures  with  which  M.  Dore  has  iUustrat^^^ 
the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  we  see  the  same  reflection  of  on^^^^ 
overmastering  feeling  from  all  the  natural  features  of  earth  and  sl^^^^ 
and  sea.     The  miserable  wanderer,  in  the  expiation  of  his  crim^^'  ®» 
sees  the  Cross  which  he  had  re%iled  not  only  embodied  in  stone  t-^^^^^ 
the  roadside  of  the  glen  through  which  he  hmrries,  but  fiaming  intb^c^*^ 
living  gold  of  the  sunset  sky  to  which  he  lifts  his  weary  eyes.    Th*=^^^ 
sea  into  wbieli  he  is  shipwrecked  mirrors  it  in  its  waves — nay,  th^"^"^ 
very  shadow  of  his  own  toil-worn  figure,  cast  upon  the  earth  by  th  .^Jd< 
bright  sim  behind  his  back,  assumes  the  same  dreaded  image ;  wbU^^sJlfi 
the  weeds  by  the  wayside  seem  hurrying  on,  like  himself,  in  cease^^-*^ 
less  haste  ;  and  the  gnarled  and  twisted  trees  which  grow  upon  th*-  -«=»i 
hillside  fling  abroad  their  thunder-blasted  arms,  in  a  hideous  resem,«=:^3n 
fclance  to  the  demons  which  invisibly  beset  his  path.  _h 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  in  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  th  M^^i 
physical  features  of  the  landscape  and  its  animal  inhabitants  tak-  :^Kk\ 
their  colour  fi-om  the  key*note  of  the  play  and  the  prevailing  moo*^c^HW 
of  the  speaker.  To  the  eyes  of  the  love-sick  Julia,  in  the  Two  Octmr^^^u 
tkmen  of  Verona,  describing  to  her  maid  the  warmth  swelling  withi 
her  virgin  bosom,  not  only 

*  An  thoughts,  all  pasaiODf,  all  deligbto, 

\\liatever  stir*  this  martal  frame, 
All  are  but  uitDiaiers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame,* 

but'even  the  very  streams  become  river  gods,  inflamed  by  all-perrac 
ing*  love,  and  fret  and  chafe  at  any  obstacle  to  their  course : 

*  The  more  tliou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums. 
The  cyrreut  that  with  gentle  murmur  glidep. 
Thou  know'fit,  bemg  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage  j 
But  when  his  fair  course  Is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  ^vith  the  enamclFd  Btones, 
Giving  a  getitlc  Mba  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  hiB  pilgrimage  j* 

T\hilBt  the  water- weeds  by  the  river-side  become  demnre  Nymphs ^ 
who  willingly  receive  his  amorous  caresses,  and  the  stones  in  Ifc^^l 
bed  become  transformed  by  the  same  great  deity  into  enameU^^ 
jewels.    Marlowe,  too,  makes  his  Passionate  Shepherd  hear  in  pn:M*/- 
ing  streams  and  the  songs  of  birds  a  preconcerted  harmony,  as  thoug'i 
the  one  were  the  accompanyists  of  the  other  in  the  great  concert   of 
Natnre,  dm-iug  the  shiniDg  of  *  that  light  which  never  was  on  earlfi 
or  sea  :* 

*  By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  hirds  sing  madrigals/ 
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reii20^  as  I  have  already  shown,  becomes  a  poet  under  the 
Qagical  influence.  In  the  famous  moonlight  scene,  inspired 
brightness  of  Jessica's  lovely  eyes,  his  thou):,'hts  turn  heaven- 
as  his  heaii  expands  with  gratitude  in  his  happy  love ;  and 
[  upwards,  he  bursts  into  that  glorious  apostrophe : 

*  Lookf  how  the  Ot>or  of  heaven 

IL  Is  thick  iDlald  with  patinea  of  bright  goM  ; 

B         There's  not  the  Bmalle»t  orb  which  thou  huholdiit 
W  But  iu  hLs  motioQ  like  au  an^el  aings, 

I  Ktill  quiring  to  the  young- eyed  clierubiia, 

I  8uch  harmony  is  io  immortal  aoulB  ; 

I  Bat  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

m         Doth  grossly  close  it  iu,  we  c&Buat  he&r  It/ 
lant  caustic  Gratiaoo  in  the  same  play  finds  a  very  different 
n  one  of  the  sights  which  he  often  witnessed  irom  the  shores 
^  flea-bom  Cybele  :* 


I 


*Eow  like  a  younker,  or  r  prodigal, 
The  scarped  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'tl  and  embracM  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
^Vith  over*we&ther*d  ribs  and  ragged  sails^ 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  tbe  strumpet  wind  I* 


nds  to  him,  you  see,  are  not  *  airs  from  heaven/  but  '  blasts 
ill.'     The  point  of  view  is  everything. 

Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  key-note  struck  is  very  dif- 
n  its  tone,  and  all  the  natural  features  of  the  landscape  as- 
he  same  sombre  boding  colour*  The  blasted  heath  is  tho 
ttage  for  the  di^ama  to  be  played  upon,  and  the  very  lights  of 
lament  are  to  veil  their  brightness  during  the  tragedy : 

*  Stars,  hide  your  tires  I 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  aod  de«p  desires/ 

nated  Nature  is  to  sjrmpathise  in  the  deed  to  be  done,  and 
Jiadow,  if  not  to  abet,  the  murder ; 

*  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
Thai  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Dnacau 
Uuder  my  batilementa.* 

acute  tension  of  the  senses  of  the  two  murderers  the  com- 
sonnds  acquire  a  supernatural  importance : 

*  Hark  1  peace  ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  tho  fatal  beilmaut 
Which  gtv*6t  the  stem'st  good -night/ 

en  to  those  who  are  innocent  of  all  complicity  in  the  crime, 
osphere  appears  to  be  full  of  some  weird  unholy  tumult : 

'  The  night  has  been  unruly  :  where  w©  lay 
Our  chimneya  were  blown  down  ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentinga  heard  in  the  air ;  sttftnge  screams  of  deaths 
9  Smeixb,  Vou  X.  F.8.  Vol.  XX.  '^^  I 
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And,  propliesyiiig  with  accents  terrible, 

Of  dire  combustion,  and  oonluaed  events 

New  hatch 'd  to  the  wofut  dnie.    The  obscure  bird 

Olamour'd  the  livelong  night.    Some  saj  the  esartb 

Was  fever'd  and  did  Bhake.^ 

Macbeth  Ldmselfi  even  when  lie  sees  some  hope  of  escape  by  gettmg 
rid  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  can  discern  only  this  night-side  of  na- 
ture : 

'  Kre  the  bat  hath  fiown 
Hid  cloistered  flight ;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summona 
The  shard- borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hum 
Hath  rung  night's  jawning  peal/ 

Allbeaiitiftd  creatures  seem  to  have  departed  from  his  remembrance. 
The  songs  of  birds  and  incense  of  Howera,  yernal  airs  and  crystal 
streams,  the  peace  of  aiinset  and  the  freshness  of  the  mom,  he  re- 
collects no  longer,  but  can  think  of  nothing  but  things  of  evil  omen. 
Even  natural  sounds  become  presages  of  doom.  The  hooting  of  the 
harmless  owl  is  transformed  into  a  'shriek/  and  the  humming  of  the 
homely  beetle  into  *  night's  yaii^Tiing  peal.'  The  outward  world  re- 
flects to  him  only  the  darkness  of  his  own  sin-stained  mind.  *  He 
has  by  guilt  torn  himself  Hve-asunder  from  Nature,  and  is  therefore 
himself  in  a  preternatural  state :  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  is  inclined 
to  superstition  and  faith  in  the  unknown — of  signs  and  tokens  and 
superhuman  agencies/  The  winds  which,  to  the  pleasure-loTing 
Gratiano,  suggest  only  the  harpies  in  the  Rake's  Progress,  are  to 
Macbeth  the  trumpet-tongued  angels  which  will  blazon  to  the  world 

'  The  deep  damnation  of  hi^  takixig  off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new -bom  babe 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  chemhtm,  horeod 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,* 

He  sees  the  ministers  of  Fate  closing  in  upon  him  on  every  side  with 
fatal  certaiuty ;  one  disaster  follows  another  with  frightful  rapidity; 
and  at  length  nothing  is  left  to  him  hut  to  cut  short  the  span  of  that 
life  which  he  had  thrown  away,  and  which  is  to  each  one  of  us  either 
a  Paradise  Lost  or  a  Paradise  Begained : 

*  Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life*!  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stogei 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.     It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiat>  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing/ 
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Of  the  five  yowels  the  moat  important,  commercially  speaking,  are 
tmquestionably  10 U*  Those  magic  letters,  inscribed  legibly  on  a 
stamped  slip  of  paper  with  a  signatore  annexed,  have  legal  potency 
to  bind  the  signer  in  shackles  of  gold,  and  to  establish  a  debt,  with 
uU  its  hideona  conseqneoces  of  seisin  and  distraint,  Ji-fa  and  ca-sat 
and  the  rest  of  the  law's  grim  jargon.  Who  owes  money,  to  whom, 
and  how  much,  are  among  the  most  delicate  and  pressing  questions 
daily  bronght  before  our  tribimala.  The  same  great  principle  governs 
the  exchanges  of  Enrope,  and  indeed  of  the  New  World  also  ;  so 
that  between  debtor  and  creditor  oscillate  the  scales  that  are  weighted 
with  power,  plenty,  and  content  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  opposite 
balance  is  heavy  with  the  evils  that  impecnnious  fiesh  is  heir  to. 
He  w^ho  is  on  the  fair-w^eather,  the  siinny,  credit  side  of  the  world*9 
gigantic  ledger  is  pro  tanto  the  snperior  of  his  luckless  brother 
whose  name  fignres  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  acconnt.  As  a  mle, 
creditor  and  debtor  are  master  and  iimn.  UOI,  imgrammatical  and 
business-like  as  the  combination  may  bo,  forms  in  the  estimation 
of  each  of  us  a  much  more  agreeable  group  of  letters  than  those  that 
go  to  make  up  the  pithy  confession,  lOU. 

It  was  a  crime  once,  a  grave  and  heinous  offence,  to  owe  money. 
Sacred  and  profane  history  combine  to  teach  ua  that  lesson.     The 
Mosaic  law  had  been  mild  in  its  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  debtor. 
iHd  he  mortgage  his  few  acres  of  vineyard,  his  silvery  olives,  and 
green  fig-trees,  his  little  patch  of  wheat,  or  the  field  of  millet,  the 
inconvenience  he  might  sustain  from  foreclosure  was  but  a  temporary 
ane.    The  sacred  jubilee  would  soon  come  round,  and  then  the  scrap 
of  sequestrated  ground  must  be  restored •     Was  it  his  cloak  that  he 
had  pawned  to  the  I^Iordecai  of  the  fnpier*s  shop,  close  under  the 
carven  porch  of  mighty  BarziEel  the  trader,  of  BarziUel  who  had  a 
thousand  camels  plying  betw^een  the  Holy  City  and  heathen  ox-wor- 
shipping Egypt,  and  whose  humblest  jackal  and  lion's  pro\'ider  Mor- 
decai,  son  of  Laul,  w^as  understood  to  be — the  poor  borrower  must 
have  his  mantle,  his  heavy  Arab  haick  of  striped  wool,  returned  to 
Hm  before  the  hot  Eim  of  a  Syrian  day  gave  place  to  the  frosty  chiU 
of  a  Syrian  night ;  and  this  because  the  Lawgiver  had  been  careful, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before,  of  the  health  of  the  needy.    But 
Greeks,  under  the  descendants  of  Alexander's  conquering  captains, 
came  into  Palestine.     And  after  Greeks  came  Romans.     The  civil 
law,  the  stern  spbit  of  which  was  old  when  Justinian  composed  hia 
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pandects,  was,  in  its  crude  immaturity,  tlirust  npou  the  fknatte, 
money-getting,  perfervid  people  of  Judwa.  It  fared  very  ill  with 
the  debtor  theo.  Prieon,  slavery,  the  Bale  of  wife  and  chUdren, 
were,  as  we  learn  from  Holy  Writ,  the  doom  of  the  defaulter.  The 
great  rich  men  of  the  warring  sects,  the  stiff  soEr  Pharisees,  the 
cold  fashionable  Sadducees,  cultured  Hebrew  gentlemen  who  woxild 
have  been  Grecian  philosophera  if  they  had  not  chanced  to  be  bom 
Jews,  were  in  no  danger  of  arrest ;  the  mere  vnlgar  suffered.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  allege  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Moses,  for  the 
troubles  of  the  debtor  somehow  were  not  of  the  nature  that  could 
rouse  an  angry  mob  of  fire-eyed  enthuBiasts  to  fling  away  their  lives 
on  the  speai-3  of  the  legionaries*  Debit  and  credit  were  in  those 
days  words  of  terrible  Bignificauce. 

Rome,  hard  in  her  dealingB  with  all  pei-sons  of  dependent  positioDj 
was  not  very  merciful  to  the  debtor.  The  spirit  of  classic  civilisii- 
tion  was  not  lenient  towards  those  who  could  not  pay.  From  the 
Athenian  citizen  tugging  at  the  oar  of  somebody's  galley  in  acquit- 
tance of  a  debt  for  which  the  just  men  of  Athens  had  adjudged  the 
temporary  services  of  one  freeman  to  another,  down  to  the  time  when 
Otho^a  despaii'ing  cry  for  civil  war  was  prompted  by  the  thought  thai 
he  might  as  well  be  destroyed  by  his  enemies  in  the  field  as  by  his 
creditors  in  the  city,  the  same  harsh  reading  of  the  atatutes  held 
good.  Our  Gothic  ancestors  were  from  the  very  first  extremely 
severe  against  the  iuBolvent.  Pay,  pay,  was  the  cry  of  those  antique 
German  legislators  whom  Tacitus  belauded  as  some  of  our  honour- 
able gentlemen  applaud  the  Maori  and  the  Chinaman,  and  anything 
in  old  Germany  and  older  Scandinavia  might  be  atoned  for  by  money. 
To  kill  a  prince  cosfc  a  heavy  wehrgeld.  To  make  boot  for  an  earl 
or  thegn  was  an  expensive  luxury.  The  mm^der  of  a  plain  freeman 
was  costly,  when  gauged  by  the  valoe  of  gold*  Slaves  could  be 
killed  as  cheaply  as  pigs  or  oxen  nowadays.  The  burning  of  a  house 
or  barn  coat  this  or  that.  The  same  compendious  tariff  took  in  every 
shade  and  variety  of  outrage,  and  a  Teutonic  police-magistrate  of 
the  time  would  simply  have  produced  his  price-list,  and  drawn  upfl 
his  bill  for  presentation  to  the  dashing  young  gentleman  who  stooS^ 
at  the  bar  taxed  with  two  or  three  breaches  of  the  Decalogue. 

Those  who  could  not  pay,  the  debtors  hopelessly  on  the  debit 
side  of  the  book,  found  but  scant  mercy  in  Eome,  small  pity  among 
the  hardy  tribes  pressing  on  the  north* western  frontiers  of  the  great, 
soft,  ruinous  empire.  To  sell  a  Roman  citizen  as  a  slave  in  Borne 
was  of  course  illegal ;  nay,  so  stoutly  had  the  tribunes  fought  for 
the  popular  liberties  that,  when  Augustus  wore  such  modest  pttrpldfl 
as  ho  ventured  to  don,  the  old  thumbscrews  and  dungeons  for  back-™ 
sliding  debtors  were  almost  as  much  out  of  date  as  in  the  England 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  when  Augnstus  was  a  deified  herO| 
Mgh  in  his  bright  place  among  the  Cii^sars  and  Nero  and  Commo-J 
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I  dns,  &nd  the  wise  Antomnes  and  the  deTonrmg  TitelliuB  reigned 
f  snpreme,  the  emperor  of  the  day  was  not  likely  to  give  the  hated 
aristocracy  of  Borne  fresh  means  of  worrying  the  pleheian  wretches 
^rho  owed  them  sesterces.  He  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen  was 
«k  'wolfshead'  and  pariah.  Let  him  be  sold,  with  wife  and  child, 
ids  half'finished  goods,  and  Ma  scanty  household  gear,  and  let  pay- 
X2ient  be  made.  But  the  citizen  was  safe,  nor  could  he,  as  in  the 
^ood  old  days  before  the  Punic  Wars,  he  forced  to  sell  his  sons  and 
^3aughter8  by  way  of  settling  scores.  As  for  the  barbarian,  he  had 
liis  wild  Germanic  code,  by  which  he  who  could  not  pay  a  fine  in 
^!oin  paid  in  person,  either  by  servitude,  mutilation,  or  outlawry* 

Christendom,  during  the  long  unceHain  period  which  we  call  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  not  very  tender  to  the  debtor ;  but,  compared  with 
"irhat  had  gone  before,  the  mercies  of  even  medieval  Europe  were 
land.  The  shivering  wretch  in  the  cold  shade  of  necessity  was  re- 
garded as  a  brother  certainly,  but  not  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  large  human  family.  The  monastic  spirit  had  a  decided  af- 
fection for  beggars,  a  leaning  towards  criminals^  but  only  a  feeble 
toleration  for  the  commonplace  person  who  could  not  pay.  He  had 
his  sanctuary  along  with  the  stabber  and  tlie  cutpurse,  and  let  who 
dared  cross  the  minster  threshold  to  lay  hand  on  either  fugitive  of 
the  three.  But  the  highly- organised  commonwealths  of  Italy,  still 
deeply  imbued  T^ath  the  spirit  of  old  Rome,  were  exceptionally  severe 
towards  defaulters*  Venice  set  up  the  stone  of  infamy,  to  which 
shamefid  pillar  insolvents  were  to  be  chained  and  exposed  to  the 
scorn  of  the  vulgar.  Genoa  invented,  in  Hs  tangible  form  of  break- 
ing to  fragments  the  wooden  bench  on  which  the  oflender  sat,  what 
we  call  bankruptcy.  Shylock,  with  his  whetted  knife. and  scales 
hungering  for  a  pound  of  palpitating  flesh,  would  have  been  odious, 
doubtless,  to  an  Italian  theatrical  audience  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  that  was  because  Shylock  was  a  Jew.  Had  the  inexorable  cre- 
ditor been  some  Venetian  merchant- noble,  one  of  those  cotnmercial 
patricians  who  had  their  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  then-  ware- 
houses on  the  lagoons,  who  took  their  seats  in  the  council  and  as- 
pired to  the  ducal  dignity,  Venetian  spectators  would  have  had  but 
slender  sympathies  with  such  a  greenhorn  as  Antonio,  but  mild 
ceiiBiure  for  the  pitiless  claimant  of  the  forfeiture. 

Quick  reckonings,  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  securities, 
and  the  very  extensive  ramifications  of  nineteenth-century  commerce, 
have  combined  with  the  general  lenity  of  our  modem  manners  to 
teach  us  indulgence  towards  the  debtor.  Indeed,  so  intricate  are 
the  gold  and  silver  threads  in  the  vast  financial  cobweb,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  a  balance  should  be  struck.  Quite  poor  men,  with 
meagre  cash-boxes  and  lean  ledgers,  may  now  and  then  feel  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  as  they  enter  the  mighty  name  of  Rothschild  on 
the  debit  side  of  the  account.     Crowds  of  humble  clients  club  their 
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little  all  to  buttress  up  ilie  stately  soperstractnre  of  some  colossal 
firm  that  owns  a  merchant  navy  of  its  own.  Each  commercial  for- 
tune of  the  first  class,  like  some  giant  tree,  has  its  clinging  para- 
sites, the  tough  irjr  the  long-armed  creepers,  the  wild  vine,  as  well 
as  the  modest  underwood  that  springs  meekly  up  around  the  huge- 
gii-thed  stem.  When  the  shock  of  some  panic  has  done  as  much 
havoc  with  City  reputations  as  that  of  an  earthquake  works  among 
the  frail  dweEings  of  a  South  American  cityj  wo  learn  for  the  first 
time  the  real  nature  of  the  connection  between  some  long-renowned 
house  and  the  queer  concerns  that  topple  over  in  its  fall*  Then 
we  read  aghast  the  hitherto  unpublished  history  of  an  epoch  in 
British  commerce,  and  very  odd  and  instructive  reading  it  often  is, 
Croesus  and  Co.  are  in  the  Gazette  at  last ;  they  whose  signature 
was  potent  as  the  sign-manual  of  a  monarch,  and  whose  paper  was 
accepted  on  every  exchange  in  both  hemispheres  as  cheerfully  as 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  fair  umbrageous  oak 
was  hollow,  for  all  its  brave  show  of  strength  ;  cankered,  corroded^ 
a  sham.  The  parasitical  plants  that  lived  upon  it — the  rickety 
finance  companies,  the  hazy  mining  associationsi  the  loan  bauksi 
and  so  on — sucked  the  very  sap  of  its  life  blood  while  omameJiiing 
the  outside  with  their  luxuriant  tendrOs.  They  wore  meant  to  be 
feeders  to  the  main  trunk,  but  it  was  at  its  expense  that  they  flour- 
ished. Presently  Croesus  and  Co,  became  the  Grand  Lydian  Credit 
Company,  and  under  that  name  the  costly  bubble  burst. 

Credit  is,  in  its  more  {esthetic  meaning,  a  thing  peculiarly  deli- 
cate, sensitive,  and  shrinking.  So  long  as  no  rough  handling  be 
aUowed  to  mar  its  symmetry,  it  equals  Prosperous  wand  in  its  won- 
der-working powers.  It  does  duty  for  kega  and  firkins  of  coined  gold, 
and  for  chests  brimming  over  with  dull  bars  of  bullion.  It  beckons, 
and  the  superfiuity  of  all  nations — ChUian  copper,  Ohio  wheat, 
Egyptian  cotton-bales — come  quickly  across  the  seas  to  be  piled  in 
its  storehouse.  Credit  can  make  the  desert  bloom,  and  com  and 
grass  to  gi'ow  where  nothing  ever  grew  but  scattered  thistles  or  doaky 
wreck-weed ;  can  reconquer  lands  from  the  strong  sea,  and  can  tame 
the  dangerous  torrent  into  an  orderly  well-behaved  river.  At  the 
call  of  this  enchanter  roads  and  railways,  docks  and  harbours,  are 
conjured  up  in  the  unlikeliest  spots.  Credit  commands^  and  instantly 
a  legion  of  busy  gnomes  may  be  seen  toiling  with  pick  and  spade  to 
pierce  the  fianks  of  mountains,  flinging  bridges  at  a  giddy  height 
over  gorge  and  stream,  and  forcmg  on  through  hill  and  valley  the 
iron  threads  of  communication  that  link  province  to  pra\dnce,  country 
to  coimtry.  But  this  enviable  supremacy  is  held  on  a  very  insecott^fl 
tenure.  Credit,  like  Ciesar's  wife,  must  not  bo  suspected.  Exist-" 
ing  on  smiles,  a  frown  kills  it.  If  there  be  a  case  in  w^hich  calumny 
is  cruel,  it  is  surely  that  of  a  trader  whose  argosy  of  fortune  keeps 
the  aeai  as  it  often  happens^  with  more  sail  than  ballast.     To  take 
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I  airty  the  good  name  of  such  a  man  is  to  leave  him  poor  indeed ; 
I  and  he  would  infinitely  prefer  to  be  robbed  of  Ms  Hght  purse  of  assets 
[  — his  8even-and*Bixpence  in  the  pound — than  be  deprived  of  the 
lifebuoy  that  keeps  Ha  head  above  the  drowning  waters  of  bank- 

-KTiptCJ. 

America  possesses  an  amazing  capacity  for  giving  and  taking 
credit.    A  native-bora  citizen  of  the  great  republic,  of  tolerable  abi- 
XiUes  and  address,  not  immodepatelj  addicted  to  liquoring-up,  and 
^^ot  known  to  have  been  in  the  penitentiary,  must  be  exceptionally 
'V^xdncky  if  he  cannot  thrive  there.     With  us  in  the  old  world  it  is 
^iiffisrent.     Opportunity  in  Europe  is  a  slippery  customer  at  best, 
•^md  many  complain  that  they  never  had  a  fair  chance  of  their  one 
^latch  at  the  forelock  of  the  illustrious  stranger.    But  in  the  United 
States  a  decently-educated  American  finds  constant  fresh  starts  in 
Xife  awaiting  him,  and  has  a  feline  knack  of  falling  on  his  feet  wher- 
ever circumstance  may  toss  him,  or  wherever  he  may  be  blown  by 
the  keen  blasts  of  misfortune.    Where  any  man  is  thought  fit  of  any 
employment — where  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  been  preacher  and 
overseer  of  a  plantation,  postmaster  and  dock-porter,  barkeeper  at 
the  Star-spangled  Banner  house  and  a  leading  coimsel  in  the  rough- 
and-ready  courts  of  Western  nisi  pniis — a  man  of  average  brains 
will  generally  make  a  living.     Besidea,  he  can  get  credit.    A  West- 
eonntry  *  merchant" — which  is  the  enpbuistic  phrase  for  the  retail 
shopkeeper  w^ho,  in  the  mushroom  towns  of  Missouri  or  Minnesota, 
deals  in  drapery  and  sundries — has  only  to  win  the  good  word  of  his 
neighbours,  and  to  eschew  cards,  ardent  spirits,  and  stabbing,  to  get 
a  cargo  of  Eastern  goods  on  trust.    The  *  dnmimers,'  or  commercial 
travellers  whom  the  more  speculative  storekeepers  send  annuaEy  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  scour  the  i^ild  West,  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  deserving  young  men  with  business  habits  and  a  poor 
Uttle  shop,  newly  set  op  among  the  shingled  roofs  and  framework 
mansions  of  a  straggling  township,  that  reioices  under  the  fine  name 
of  Troy  or  of  Palmyra.     Prices  are  high,  no  doubt,  and  the  pro- 
gperity  of  the  place  is  uncertain ;  but  granted  that  the  nascent  village 
goes  on  growing  in  the  rapid  Transatlantic  style,  it  is  easy  to  live, 
and  possible  to  grow  rich,  on  the  strength  of  that  one  eleemosynary 
consignment  of  dry  goods. 

There  are,  among  our  American  cousins,  more  dignified  and 
agreeable  methods  of  making  much  out  of  nothing  than  that  which 
stalls  keeping  a  store  in  some  backwoods  Syracuse  or  Jeffersonville, 
with  some  chance  of  being  *  knifed'  by  the  irrepressible  rowdy,  and 
a  far  greater  prospect  of  failiug  a  victim  to  swamp-fever.  The  pe- 
troleum discoveries  oflered  to  the  United  Statesman  of  pushing  pro- 
clivities a  fair  field  whereon  to  win  the  spurs  of  industrial  chivalry. 
Anybody  might  discover  a  *  flowing  well/  Land  was  to  be  bought 
for  little.     It  was  easy  to  purchase  a  few  tubs,  or  to  get  credit  for 
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them.  A  haudfol  of  loose  dollars  sufficed  to  hire  two  or  three  work- 
men and  perhaps  an  oil-pump,  and  a  little  skill  in  *  prospecting/ 
with  sedulouB  attention  to  business,  did  the  rest*  UnqueationaWy 
luck  had  a  large  share  in  allotting  the  prizes  of  Petrolla.  A  rich 
man  might  sink  his  shafts  and  set  up  his  steam  engines,  and  be 
obliged  to  content  himself,  after  all,  with  a  beggarly  ten  or  twelve  ^ 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  A  poor  man,  who  had  bonght  his  ^ 
barrels  on  trust  and  pinched  himself  sorely  to  pay  his  Irish  labourers,  •* 
might  be  rewarded  for  his  enterprising  efforts  by  '  striking  ile'  in  the 
highly-profitable  shape  of  a  cluster  of  flowing  wells,  and  woald  stand 
with  dazzled  eyes  watching  the  dark  yellow  liquid  as  it  spouted  out 
of  the  earth  in  a  plenteous  fountain,  a  strongly-scented  but  welcome 
shower  from  Fortune's  yaried  cornucopia.  An  exciting  life  it  was, 
during  the  early  rush,  to  grow  rapidly  rich  in  the  oleaginous  atmo- 
sphere of  the  petroleum  diggings ;  and  many  an  Alnaschar,  whose 
i  first  bucketful  of  crude  oil  represented  his  Oriental  prototype's  basket 
of  glass,  passed,  luckier  than  the  ambitious  crockery- merchant  of 
Bagdad,  into  the  early  enjoyment  of  the  marble-fronted  mansioni 
with  mahogany  street-door  and  silver  knocker,  which  forms  the  do- 
mestic Elysium  of  a  member  of  the  upper  ten  thousand. 

It  is  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  ci\ilised  world,  from  the 
Bom-se  of  Paris  to  the  Wall- street  mart,  that  credit  takes  its  sim- 
plest form*  After  all,  the  tradesman  who  adorns  his  plate-glass 
shop-front  with  goods  for  which  the  manufacturer  is  to  be  paid  when 
cuatomei^s  replenish  the  tiH,  gives  his  time  and  his  care  and  pains 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  is  usefol  as  the  connecting  link  between 
producer  and  consumer.  But  stockjobbing  is  not  ostensibly  a  labo- 
rious  process-  The  very  laziest  can  scrawl  his  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper  or  write  down  a  few  words  of  instructions.  To  bid  one*a  broker 
sell  five  hundred  Liliputs,  and  buy,  for  the  account,  a  thousand 
Blefuscns,  need  not  be  too  severe  a  tax  upon  the  time  of  the  veriest 
lounger  that  ever  sauntered  away  the  sunny  houi-s.  Much  money  is 
yearly  made  by  time  bargains,  the  two  essentials  of  which  are,  that 
the  stock  bought  by  anticipation  should  rise  during  the  intervening 
period,  and  that  the  buyer  should  be  trusted  by  the  broker.  If 
Turkish  or  Austrians  go  up  one  and  a  half,  what  matters  it  if  the 
smiling  purchaser  would  have  worn  a  rueful  look  had  the  drop  been 
as  heavy  as  the  rise  was  buoyant  ?  The  man  who  buys  a  commo* 
dity  now  actually  more  valuable  than  it  was  when  he  bespoke  it 
need  by  no  means  be  a  man  of  substance.  It  is  with  him,  in  his 
prosperous  hour,  a  mere  question  of  •  receiving  the  difference,*  and 
he  pockets  the  extra  price  of  what  he  never  meant  or  cared  to  hold 
for  an  hour.  It  was,  indeed,  a  duty  which  the  broker  owed  to  him- 
self to  exact  from  the  speculator  a  certain  moderate  advance,  to  cover 
possible  risks.  For  suppose  Turkish  or  Austrian,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  thai^  French  or  Eusaion,  stock  to  have  been  depreciated  in  the 
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mean  time,  instead  of  going  up  a  degi-ee  or  two  in  the  barometer  of 
finance,  the  bold  adventurer  might  have  found  it  as  easy  to  pay  the 
army  estimates  as  to  produce  the  lawful  British  money  which  the 
foreign  coupons  and  title-deeds  represented.    And  who  knows  if  even 
the  'difference/  tlie  loss  on  the  time  bargain,  would  have  been  forth- 
coming from  that  lank  portmonnaie,  so  ready  to  absorb  the  cheque 
<»n  a  Lombard-street  hank  ?     Yes,  the  broker  ought  in  strict  nile  to 
liftve  protected  himself,  just  as  the  Bond-street  tailor  would  do  well 
%o  make  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Dawdle  and  Ensign  Fribble  ready- 
^loney  affairs ;  hut  he  does  not  always  do  so,  and  for  the  same  reason 
— ^he  does  not  like  to  give  offence.     Where  a  man  can  pay,  he  is 
upt  to  resent  being  asked  to  give  bail  for  his  solvency ;  on  which 
^ccomit  the  crop  of  what  are  technically  called  'stags'  in  Capel- 
court,  and  by  the  less  poetic  name  of  *  lame  ducks'  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  not  likely  to  fail. 

We  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  long- discrowned  king  of  railways, 
Hadson  the  First,  the  dehcious  phrase,  now  firmly  ingrafted  on  the 
parent  stock  of  our  language,  '  cooking  the  accounts/  Not  that  our 
forefathers  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ciiHnary  art  as  applied  to  book- 
keeping and  balance-sbeets,  hut  that  they  had  no  succinct  and  weighty 
name,  as  we  have,  for  the  operation.  There  were  fraudulent  returns 
and  false  entries  before  the  great  principle  of  paying  dividends  out 
of  capital  was  got  into  sound  working  order.  Things  were  made 
pleasant,  and  hideous  commercial  sepulchres  were  whitened,  and 
rough  roads  seemingly  smoothed,  before  accounts  began  to  be  cooked 
nominally  as  well  as  practically.  But  the  old  methods  were  com- 
paratively clumsy.  Accounts  nowadays  are  manipulated  with  delicate 
care  and  skill,  simmering  and  stewing  in  the  neatest  of  porcelain- 
Uned  saucepans,  over  the  slowest  of  fires,  not  boiling  furiously  or 
frizzling  fiercely,  as  was  the  barbarous  mode  with  bygone  peculators. 
The  South- Sea  Bubble  and  the  Mississippi  Company  are  the  two 
^aud  historical  instances  of  inflation  and  collapse.  Whoever  wishes 
to  plumb  the  depths  of  human  credulity,  or  to  gauge  the  guUibihty 
of  mankind,  finds  the  temptation  to  advert  to  those  two  epochs  of 
financial  madness  all  but  irresistible.  Yet,  stupendous  as  was  the 
folly,  and  Gargantuan  the  greed,  of  those  frenzied  speculators  of 
every  rank,  who  biu'nt  their  fingers  in  trying  to  pull  the  chestnuts  of 
gain  out  of  the  hot  embers  of  risk,  the  wire-puller  who  set  these 
puppets  in  motion  was  comparatively  blameless. 

Law  of  Lauriston,  who  reigned  over  the  Rue  Quincampoix  and 
its  colony  of  brokers,  the  flattered  friend  of  the  Regent  of  France, 
the  lavish  scatterer  of  the  gold  forced  upon  him  by  duchesses  and 
washerwomen,  by  counts  and  cobblers,  was  as  little  of  a  rogue  as  a 
man  so  sorely  tried  in  the  twin  fires  of  prosperity  and  adversity  could 
well  be.  He  had  pulled,  inadvertently,  the  string  of  a  shower-bath 
full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he  was  all  but  washed  away  by  the  flood 
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that  poured  about  hia  pozzled  ears.     He  carried  off  but  a  few  dia- 
monds from  the  general  crash*    He  died  poor  in  his  Venetian  exile, 
and  that  ia  the  best  epitaph  that  could  have  been  carved  npon  tha^ 
tombstone  of  a  keen  financier,  bat  a  weak  man.  ^ 

The  South- Sea  Bubble  never  attained  to  the  heroic  proportions 
of  the  tremendous  Mississippi  Scheme.     Very  big  it  was,  however, 
and  terrible  was  the  mischief  which  it  wrought  in  England,  mining 
many  families,  and  nipping  in  the  bud,  as  a  baleful  frost  might  do, 
many  a  promising  fortune.     But  it  was  prosaically  endured.     We 
Britons  take  our  gains  and  losses  sadly,  as  Froissart  is  supposed  to 
say  that  we  take  our  pleasures.     Parliament  dealt  very  sternly  with 
the  bewildered  directors  of  the  South- Sea  Company.     They  were  « 
'  sold  up'  as  remorselessly  as  are  the  tenants  of  some  hardfaced  owner  ^^ 
of  London  house-property  wlien  rents  are  in  arrear.     Their  estates -« 
went  to  the  hammer  ;  tlieir  chattels  were  auctioned  ;  their  moneys^ 
were  estreated.     Bankrupt  ruin  swallowed  them,  like  a  devouring^ 
gulf,  body  and  bones  ;  they,  their  wives  and  children,  and  aU  that^ 
was  theirs,  were  shipwrecked  in  the  foimderiug  of  their  vaunted  plam^ 
for  enriching  everybody  out  of  the  mythic  treasure-chest  of  the  South — 
Sea  islands.    But  the  poor  men  themselves — the  commercial  lepems 

thrust  out  by  EogHsh  justice — were  of  very  mixed  characters.    Be 

side  the  ineA^table  rogue  sat  the  diill  well-meaning  booby.  Therein 
was  the  knave  in  one  directorial  chair  ,•  but  another  accommodated^ 
the  fool  pure  and  simple^  and  a  third  contained  some  bright-eyeJB 
enthusiast,  who  really  believed  that  the  South-Sea  Company  wonI^| 
bring  eternal  prosperity  to  England  in  general  and  the  company  ii 
particular. 

As  the  ultimate  destiny  of  sheep  and  oxen  is  to  be  translate 
into  beef  and  mutton,  so  some  companies  appear  to  have  existed  for^" 
the  express  purpose  of  '  winding  np.*     Probably  they  have  done  no^- 
good  to  the  outside  public  or  to  their  shareholders,  until  the  day^ 
when  the  shutters  were  put  up,  and  the  copper  scales  and  scoop  were»^ 
fraught  with  no  more  sovereigns,  and  green  rust  began  to  tarnish  th^ 
dazzling  brass  plate  of  the  Utopia  Banking  Association  (Limited)- 
But  as  the  pig  is  never  so  engrossing  an  object  of  interest  as  on  th© 
day  when  the  pork-butcher  converts  him  into  spare-ribs  and  griskins^ 
BO  the  Utopia  becomes  for  the  first  time  interesting  wlien  an  official 
assignee  is  enthroned  behind  the  wire  blinds,  and  when  half-a-dozen 
practised  accountants  are  fluttering  the  leaves  of  the  morocco-backed 
ledgers.    There  are  companies  that  paid  but  mediocre  dividends  and 
that  made  a  poor  figure  in  the  money  article  of  the  City  correspond- 
ent,  yet  which  '  cut  up'  exceedingly  well.     It  is  a  drawback,  of 
course,  to  a  company  when  it  is  registered  under  the  Act  as  being  of 
limited  liability.     The  creditors  cannot  squeeze  the  sponge  in  ao 
strong  a  grasp  as  when  every  acre,  every  pound  in  the  funds,  eveiy 
sixpence  invested  anyhow,  could  be  wrung  out  of  the  proprietors  of 
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the  brokeU'dowB  concern.  But  then  it  is  a  case  of  small  profitB  and 
of  rapid  returns.  The  gain  is  ecanty,  bat  so  sui'e*  People  who  put 
their  money  into  these  peddling  enterprises  are  generally  what  is 
called^  in  bank  parlonra,  good  and  safe.  They  are  genteel  widows, 
rigid  spinsters,  vicars,  Indian  veterans,  retired  tradesmen,  who  will 
meet  a  '  call'  as  they  would  meet  a  threepenny  increase  of  income- 
tax — grumbling,  hut  with  cash  in  hand. 

There  are  creditors  who  never  wish  their  debtors  to  pay  in  fiill, 
and  who  would  feel  themselves  personally  aggrieved  if  the  account 
were  squared*  Sach  are  the  estimable  persons  whose  dealings  in 
*  truck  and  tommy'  were  summarily  repressed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  who  have  been  ever  since  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  Mttle 
tommy,  and  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  truck,  among  their  work- 
people. A  Shetland  shopkeeper,  with  perhaps  fifty  fisher  families 
bound  to  buy  every  scrap  of  fiannel  and  square  inch  of  calico,  every 
ounce  of  tea,  every  pair  of  boots,  or  Sunday  hat,  at  his  omnivorous 
fiiorOj  by  no  means  wishes  his  two  himdred  and  fifty  serfs  to  take 
their  names  off  his  books  by  the  substitution  of  ready-money  pay- 
ments for  lifelong  credit.  They  belong  to  him — they,  their  boats 
and  nets,  their  fish,  their  potatoes,  the  dwarfish  oats  in  the  croft, 
and  the  wooEen  stockings  that  the  girk  and  their  grandmothers  knit 
so  incessantly  during  the  long  winter  evenings  around  the  peat-fire* 
They  pay  by  not  clearing  scores.  A  cash  settlement  would  rob  the 
creditor  of  his  whole  tribe  of  profitable  drudging  slaves.  Theirs  is 
pleasantly  called  a  ^running  account/  but  it  runs  slowly^  tracking 
them  with  the  unrelenting  pace  of  Nemesis  herself  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

In  Mexico,  as  in  Poland,  debt  hangs  heavily  around  the  necks 
of  men  and  women  from  hxfaocy  to  senectude.  A  Polish  peasant  is 
Boon  too  deep  in  the  books  of  the  Jewish  brandy-seller  to  caU  his 
soul,  or  his  scythe,  or  anything  else,  his  own.  He  must  drink — 
and  indeed  he  is  frequently  biit  too  willing  to  adopt  the  bibulous 
method  of  conciliation — that  he  may  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  a 
creditor  who  could  pounce  at  any  moment  upon  the  lean  cows  that 
draw  his  wooden  plough,  and  the  half -tamed  horses  which  he  har- 
nesses to  his  wicker-work  wagon.  So  he  swallows  the  fiery  poison 
in  increaskig  doses,  imtil,  by  the  time  bis  hair  grows  grizzled »  he 
may  be  said  to  have  solved  the  vexed  question  whether  or  no  alcohol 
be  food,  by  subsisting  as  much  on  brandy  as  on  bread. 

In  Mexico,  a  peon  of  the  pure  or  mixed  Indian  blood  is  never 
out  of  debt.  His  very  christening  feast,  with  the  priest's  fees,  the 
rare  treat  of  roast  mutton  and  tawny  wine,  the  pulque  and  the  sweet- 
meats, the  painted  candles,  the  gunfiring  and  beilrioging  and  danc- 
ing on  the  green  to  gipsy  music,  sits  weightily  on  a  lad*s  shoulders 
as  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  manly  life*  His  old  father — for 
people  who  work  age  fast  under  the  hot  son  and  in  the  thin  air  of 
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M  high  tabic -lands  of  Analinac — has  never  been  able  to  pay  ttm^e 
fhole  bill  for  that  ceremony.     The  son  wishes  to  marry,  and  th^sa^- 

ntails  another  festival,  with  fresh  dues  to  the  Chxirch,  and  a  ne  "^^ 
lerrymaking.     My  very  good  senor,  the  owner  of  the  big  estate  c=»*b 
ftiich  sou  and  father  work,  will  gi*acioiisly  advance  some  dollars  ^^HK^ 
oung  Pedro,  if  he  vrill  but  take  upon  himself  the  residue  of  the  uj— .^ 
rttled  elaims  on  old  Antonio.     The  cura  of  the  parish  \^ill  giveth^z^ 
pong  couple  his  blessing  on  trust,  and  will  wait  to  be  paid  by  JL    ^ 
ialments.     Pedi-o,  a  simple  patient  beast  of  burden,  accepts  th^cd 
roposal  with  the  meekness  of  his  race,  mortgages  his  labour, 
lenceforth  is  always  toiling,  always  in  arrear,  his  pittance  of  wa 
instantly  anticipated,  and  he  himself  for  life  chained  to  the  BoiZ-^SSi 
nd  only  nominally  a  free  man* 

Beer  and  spirituous  liquors  are  in  thei^  way  more  aifeeted  by  th«=*e 
redit  system  than  is  the  case  i^-ith  most  other  articles  in  g^er^m-r^rJi 
Bmand.     It  is,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  fine  thing  to  be  oiM    *nfl 
f  the  few  great  English  brewers,  and  a  still  finer  thing,  ])erh&ps,  t^^  ^ 
B  numbered  among  the  yet  fewer  distillers.     Dr.  Samuel  Johnso^:=*JJi 
lay  have  a  little  overshot  the  mark  when  ho  described  the  owne«:  ^^' 
tiip  of  a  brewery  as  the  *  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyon^jl  tl*:=^h« 
reams  of  avarice  ;'  but  even  the  bashfulness  of^Virewers/'^ '  ujstill-^E'" 
^3  docs  not  forbid  them  the  coy  admission  thai   hay  ^  i    a  payin  j^^^S 
^iness.     There  is  much  money  made  by  what^i^rvirtually  an  olfc--^^' 
Wchical  monopoly.     Those  steaming  vats,  those  huge  retorts,  rtb— ^'^" 
resent  broad  acres,  seats  in  Parliament,  a  possible  baronetcy,  an  ^^^^ 
i  any  rate  the  command  of  a  volunteer  coips  and  the  red  and  silve^S"^^ 
t  a  deputy  lieutenant.     But  the  so-called  publican,  the  tlorid  mar^^^^ 
ith  a  white  apron,  a  moist  eye,  and  a  rubicund  face,  who  has  taker^  ^^^ 
^e  Rising  Sun,  one  of  four  hundred  beershops  held  as  fiefs  from  th  -^*^ 
oghty  brewer  who  is  his  landlord,  finds  but  a  scanty  margin  cc:^^^^ 
tofit  when  he  comes  to  retail  the  beer  of  his  feudal  superior.     H  ^^^ 
mnoi  deal  elsewhere.     He  dare  not  raise  the  customary  price  c^^^^ 
kat  he  sells.     It  would  he  asking  much  from  frail  humanity  di^-  -^ 
®  bid  Boniface  maintain  his  family  and  pay  his  way  on  the  trifle  cd^^^^ 
igitinmte  profit.     Tiie  plain  alternative  is  to  *  stretch*  the  contenti^^^^ 
f  his  kilderkins,  and  he  does  stretch  them,  sophisticating  at  th  - — ^ 
cue  time  the  blood  of  John  Barleycorn  with  thirst-provoking  an        ^ 
rain-bcTi^ilderiug  drugs.     His  neighbour  ^\'ho  has  a  spirit -lieans^^^ 
ikes  simEar  liberties  with  the  Cream  of  the  Valley,  the  Monntai-  ^ 
jew,  and  other  innocent- sounding  products  of  the  alchemist  of  gic^^*- 
©th  act  under  the  stimulus  of  debt,  and  by  illicit  means  strugg^** 
\  keep  their  heads  above  the  black  wnters  of  ruin.     They  are,  mn 
ct,  mere  ultimate  links  in  tho  formidable  chain  of  debit  and  credit. 
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CHAPTEtt  I,  A  DBEAM, 

B  impossible  to  find  in  the  wide  world  a  more  thorough 
in  ghosts  than  I  was  in  the  year  18 — ,  An  Eton  boy, 
ind  spirits,  fearless  and  active,  I  was  the  last  person  to 
nything  approaehing  to  humbug.  That  is  what  I  should 
L  those  days,  and  I  say  it  now  to  show  you  how  ungenial 
il  which  was  yet  destined  to  produce  a  goodly  crop  of 
that  said  year,  18 — ,  Harry  Bandeswyke  and  I,  aged 

f  eighteen  and  seventeen,  matriculated  together  at 

■  Wd*  We  were  great  friends  and  constant  companions, 
1,  ^  were  i  different  in  every  way  as  great  friends 
re.  ^t  vr  .  big  fellow,  six  feet  six  without  his  shoes, 
ii-tempei;;**v^4ent,  lazy.  A  man  to  sleep  soundly  through 
8  Night,  Tt|J%wn  and  go  to  sleep  again  if  he  chanced  to 
the  spirits  Aged  around  him.  I  was  slight  and  excit- 
a  quick  temper,  and  no  lack  of  words.     Yet  we  were 

3. 

1  heir  to  a  goodly  property  in  Wales,  which,  however,  he 
seen.  It  belonged  to  distant  cousins,  and,  besides  a  fine 
Lud  many  acres  of  mountain,  there  was  a  fine  old  quarrel 
With  a  lamentable  want  of  respect  for  the  originators 
,  the  present  possessor  of  that  great  privilege  appeared 
stretch  forth  the  hand  of  friendship  to  his  heir.  In  point 
did  stretch  out  that  hand  at  the  time  my  story  begins, 
I  Harry  to  spend  the  vacation  at  the  Domberdene,  for 
e  extraordinary  name  of  an  extraordinary  place.  Hariy 
id  to  me ;  bat  his  answer  to  that  efi^ect  producing  a  cor- 
don to  bring  his  friend  with  him,  we  at  once  resolved 

a  long  journey  in  those  days,  and  we  arrived  late  after  a 

re,  for  the  Dumberdenc  was  in  the  wildest  part  of , 

ig  the  mountains.  The  evening  gloom  was  deepening  as 
into  the  park,  and  even  then  w*e  had  another  three  qnar- 
honr*8  work  before  us ;  for,  after  a  short  nm  on  level 
I  began  to  ascend  another  iiiterminable  mountain  zigzag. 
after  a  short  pull  more  abnipt  than  any  we  had  yet  expe- 
6  carriage  came  to  a  stop,  and  I  exclaimed  with  regret 
I  too  dark  to  see  the  house.  We  were  mistaken.  It  was 
EBiKB,  Vol.  X.  F,a  Vol.  XX.  "^A^ 
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only  too  dark  because  we  were  already  in  the  house.  The  caiTui^e 
rolled  forward  once  more  throngh  a  short  passage  cut  oat  of  the 
rock,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  hall  of  vast  dimensions,  lighted 
by  a  huge  lamp  in  the  centre,  and  a  bonfire  of  wood  at  each  end. 
That  was  our  first  entrance  into  the  Dumberdene.  We  both  burst 
out  lau^hiiifT  with  boyish  glee.  Ah,  could  we  have  foreseen  how 
sadly  Unked  with  our  future  lives  was  much  that  was  very  near  us 
then,  but  of  which  we  little  dreamed  ! 

We  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr*  and  Mrs,  Bandeswyke, 
imd  their  only  child  Gwen.     I  suppose  the  name  of  tlie  latter  was 
Gwendolin,  but  I  never  lieard  her  called  anything  but  Gwen.     She 
was  tall,  fair,  and  stately*     A  face  calm  and  self-possessed ;  grand^ 
with  the  beauty  of  a  pure  and  imthfol  spirit  portrayed   in 
feature  :  a  woman  to  trust  in  the  hour  of  danger.    Her  Gather  wa 
with  the  exception  of  Harry,  the  most  silent  man  I  ever  met ;  pe 
petually  brooding  over — what  ?   A  crime  ?  a  mystery  ?  a  problem  1 
The  mother  was  commonplace  enough ;   small,  dark,  active,  and- 
energetic ;  managing  everything  and  everybody^  and  talking  enough 
for  husband,  child,  and  cousin*   We  were  alone.    Mrs,  Bandeswyke 
told  us  with  many  apologies  that  the  friends  wb<>  were  asked  to* 
meet  us  could  not  arrive  till  the  following  dayf     She  feared  we 
should  find  it  dull.     I  feared  so  too,  and  ?elkllxnently  asserted  the 
contrary.     Gwen  was  evidently  not  the  yfmng  lady  to  amuse  mv 
passing  hour.    Harry's  silence  always  appeared  sullicient  ir 
The  fiamily  retii*ed  to  rest  early,  leaving  us  alone.    Mr.  Bin  ; 
apologised  in  fewer  words  than  I  should  have  thought  possible.  He 
was  somewhat  of  an  invalid.     He  hoped  we  should  make  ours^res 
quite  at  home. 

*  Lively  work,'  said  I,  as  the  door  closed ;  *  I  mean  to  go 
Hany;  will  you?' 

'  Certainly.^ 

'  It  is  a  queer  old  place.     Fancy  rumbling  into  the  anc 
hall  in  one's  carriage.     I  don*t  half  like  it.     It  is  producing 
effect  on  my  delicate  constitution.     I  feel  ghostly  all  over, 
already  suffering  from  ghost  of  the  heart,  ghost  in  all  my  limba 
very  bad  ghost  indeed  in  my  head  and  face,  and  shall  shortly  die  o  ^ 
delirium  ghostums.     Harry!* 

*WeU;>' 

'  How  do  you  feel  in  the  abode  of  your  ancestors  ?* 

No  answer.  To  this  I  was  accustomed,  and  I  rattled  on  aB 
usual;  walking  restlessly  about  the  room,  peering  behind  the  tnW 
old*fashioned  screens,  and  looking  into  the  quaint  cabinets. 

Presently  I  proposed  that  we  should  explore  the  rouma  ucu* 
ua. 

'  No/  said  Harry*  in  a  voice  which  meant  no.     He  would  ItH^e 
done  it  in  any  other  house,  but  this  was  to  be  his  owu  hhum^  Juv. 
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Then  I  suggested  that  we  sliotiltl  go  out  and  smoke.  It  was  our 
Ufit  new  accomplisliment,  for  those  were  days  when  boj8  did  not 
smoke  an  til  they  were  called  young  men,  and  girls  did  not  llirt  till 
they  were  soYenteen.  We  have  changed  all  that  now,  and  the  poor 
joang  people  are  no  longer  dejirived  of  these  privileges  for  four  or 
five  years. 

Harry  rose,  and  stalked  to  the  door.  We  had  some  difficulty 
In  finding  our  way  out.  In  fact,  we  wandered  to  the  butler's  room, 
and  had  to  be  set  right  and  to  encounter  sundry  remoustrances  from 
tbiit  indiridual,  an  old  and  privileged  servant.  It  was  pitch  dark  wlien 
m  stood  outside  the  house,  hut  presently  the  moon  passed  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  we  stepped  forward  to  have  a  look  at  the  place. 
U  was  an  enormous  pile  of  boilding,  very  ancient,  especially  one 
portion,  which,  partially  in  a  ruinous  state,  stretched  away  so  far 
tmong  trees,  foliage,  and  mountains,  that  in  the  pale  moonlight  we 
Wli  not  discern  where  it  ended.  We  both  uttered  an  exclama- 
lion  of  astonishment,  and  I  turned  to  Harry  with  a  low  how,  and 
fougratulated  him  on  his  heirship  to  this  mass  of  ghostlinesfl 
^d  ruin. 

*  Don't  he  an  ass/  said  Harr}\  as  he  moved  towards  the  house, 
ftp  at  this  moment  the  moon  was  again  obscured,  and  a  ilriving  raia 
Set  in.  Wg  had  gone  out  by  a  side  door,  and  though  we  returned 
ly  the  same,  we  again  lost  our  way,  and  found  ourselves,  after  much 
Pandering,  once  more  in  the  great  entrance  hall.  I  knew  that  our 
^oms  were  not  far  off,  and  professing  an  accurate  knowledge,  I  went 
on  first  T^Hth  the  h'ght.  Hany  lingered,  and  I  looked  back  to  see 
why  he  did  not  follow  me.  He  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fttssage  down  which  I  had  turned,  and  was  groping  about  ^vith  bis 
right  hand,  aa  if  struck  with  sudden  blindness, 

*  What  is  the  matter?'  said  I.     '  Come  on,  can*t  yon?* 

*  I  can't  find  the  handle  of  the  door/  said  he,  still  fumbling. 
'  What  door  ?' 

'  The  door  you  shut.* 

'  I  shut  no  door.  There  is  no  door,'  said  I,  laughing;  bat  it 
jast  passed  through  my  mind,  though  I  did  not  remember  it  till 
Afterwards,  that  his  voice  did  sound  muffled,  as  if  a  door  were  shut 
between  us,  I  stepped  hack  into  the  hall.  There  was  no  door; 
and  as  we  walked  back  together,  I  laughed  at  Harry,  and  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  think  he  too  was  suffering  from  delirium  ghostums,  or 
at  least  a  slight  attack  of  ghost  in  the  joints. 

It  was  the  wrong  passage  after  all,  for  it  ended  in  a  real  door 
of  immense  thickness,  bolted  and  barred.  Soon  aller  that  we  found 
our  way  and  our  rooms,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  h»d  a  dream.  Such  a  dream.  I  was  wandering  about  the 
house  again  with  Harry.  Endless  passages,  dark,  gloomy,  and 
damp,  crowded  uitb  pictures  and  quaint  old  furniture;  long  low 
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rooms,  dimly  lighted  by  deep  slits  of  windows,  over  which  the  ivy 
hung  in  thick  featoons.  Presently  I  stiimbledj  and  fell  rather 
heavily  against  a  projecting  fireplace,  one  side  of  which  started  haek^ 
with  a  creak,  leaving  an  apertui"e  large  enough  to  admit  a  man^ 

Through  this  we  crept  into  a  room.     It  was  small  and  many  cor 

oered,  crowded  with  rubbish  and  pervaded  by  a  faint  sickly  odnm* 
Blackbeetles  and  other  huge  insects  raced  across  the  floor  as  w^^a 
advanced.  The  ceiling  was  covered  with  fiat  globular  insects,  nearl^^'T 
an  inch  in  size,  and  sending  forth  a  dreary  creaking  sound,  *  Wha^  _i 
can  these  be  ?'  said  I ;  and  something  seemed  to  answer,  *  These  ar^^ — e 
cocoons.'  These  creatures  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  tale.  I  di^  _^i 
not  at  the  time  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  I  merely  meu^E^i* 
lion  the  circumstance  as  part  of  my  dream,  proving  that  it  was  a 

hond'Jidc  one,  characterised  as  dreams  esually  are  by  all  that  is  od ^d 

and  unconnected. 

A  mass  of  something  which  looked  like  a  woman's  dress  lay  i     ^n 
the  window,  but  covered  with  the  dust  of  centuries  and  undistinguisL  .^zi- 
able  in  the  dim  light,  for  the  room  was  low  and  dark,  and  the  shutte^^vs 
half-closed*    As  oar  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  we  pe      J  • 
ceived  in  one  comer  a  tattered  bed ;    it  was  very  small,  but  ii^fc 
appearance  was  indescribably  dreary,  and  we  felt  such  horror  th^^ai 
for  some  moments  we  recoiled  from  approaching  it.     The  hea^^^ 
tapestry  curtains  were  closed  all  around.     Every  fold  hung  straigfcr^it 
down,   and  sesmed  to  breathe  mystery.     At  leugth  we  advances  d 
together,  and  with  trembling  hands  drew  them  back*      On  the  b^^  d 
lay  the  figure  of  a  child  in  the  ilross  of  a  century  past,  the  head  haL:'- 
bnried  beneath  one  arm,  the  face  turned  to  the  waU.     A  InsuriaK^t 
growth  of  long  sad -coloured  hair  half  concealed  the  body. 

Harry  and  I  gazed  in  wondering  inereduhty.  We  dared  n^^t 
totich  the  cold  still  form.  We  dared  not  look  on  the  young  defiir4l 
face.  As  we  gazed,  a  faint  air  stin-ed  the  heavy  atmosphere,  arxd 
we  distinctly  heard  a  whisper  pass  by  us :  *  So  has  he  lain  for  ^ 
himdrcd  years.*  ^fy  heart  was  thumping  against  my  side — drc»ps 
stood  on  my  forehead.  I  would  have  fied.  Harr}^  stopped  me,  Hli^ 
face  was  deadly  white,  his  month  firmly  set  as  he  leant  over  tb<* 
body  and  gently  turned  the  face  to  view.  It  was  that  of  a  beautifiiJ 
cbild — a  boy.  Beautiful  still,  with  a  singular  expression  of  sweet- 
ness and  patience,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  emaciation,  and  of  a  quaint 
look  of  old  age,  which  I  have  since  learnt  is  produced  by  sufferiag 
and  starvation.  There  were  no  signs  of  decay,  but  the  fleah,  for 
flesh  it  was  though  shrivelled,  was  of  one  uniform  light-brown  colour. 
As  we  still  gazed  with  painful  fascination,  the  head  still  resting  oa 
Harry *8  arm,  a  long  tremulous  shiver  ran  through  the  whole  frame, 
the  eyelids  slightly  quivered,  the  Mmbs  attempted  a  faint  stretcli, 
and  then  falling  from  Harry's  almost  paralysed  hands,  the  whole 
form  feR  back  as  before.    We  lied  in  uncontrolkble  hon'or.    Here  mj 
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«lream  became  indistiBct,  and  I  can  recall  but  two  other  meidents. 

We  were  still  wandering  about  the  house,  with  a  feeUng  of  awe  and 

im  ardent  desire  to  find  our  way  out,  when,  pausing  for  a  moment 

in  a  dark  passage,  we  both  distinctly  beard  a  deep  sigh  close  to  ub  ; 

tnd  as  we  grasped  one  another's  hands  in  horror,  footsteps  approached 

UB — cmeven,  baiting  footsteps,  with  a  squeaking  sound  of  iron  against 

iron,  as  though  one  walked  with  an  iron  frame.      Soon  after  this, 

i^e  were  in  a  gloomy  gaUerj,  in  which  the  pictxires  hung  strangely, 

Mi  against  the  wall,  but  from  the  ceiling.    They  were  moved  slowly 

I  and  grimly  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  draughts  of  the  old  huild- 

I6ig»     One  moved,  not  backwards  and  forwards,  but  up  and  down. 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  large  fair  woman,  with  a  hateful  face ;   a 

0:Tiel  wicked  face.     There  was  a  slight  squint  in  the  eyes,  and  the 

beavy  flaxen   bair  was  brought  very  forward  over  the  brow,  and 

bunched  out  on  each  side.     She  was  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  over 

Which  hung  long  black  robes,  which  swept  the  ground*    In  her  band 

Was  a  lighted  candle,  which  cast  a  lurid  red  light  on  her  bare  arm 

*4iid  on  one  half  of  her  face.     In  my  dream  I  stopped  before  her>  and 

With  a  ghastly  eflfort  to  overcome  the  scene  of  terror,  boldly  asked  her : 

*  Why  do  yon  move  like  that  */' 
There  was  a  long  shivering  whisper,  every  word  as  distinct  as 

possible. 

*  Because  I  loved  dancing  too  much  in  my  past,  and  now  they 
will  not  let  me  rest/ 

They  were  mocking  tones,  and  instinctively  I  knew  that  it  was 
lying  whisper,  and  in  my  heart  I  hated  that  woman.  Yet  I  could 
not  leave  her,  and  tauntingly  I  remarked  on  the  quaintness  of  her 
long  black  roties,  and  said  I  should  like  to  have  them  for  a  masquerade. 
I  w^as  no  way  sin^rised  to  see  her  slide  down  from  the  ceibug  and 
step  out  of  her  frame ;  but  I  felt  half  strangled  when,  after  taking 
off  the  black  robes,  she  passed  her  dead  arm  round  my  neck  to  fasten 
them  upon  me.  Beautifully  formed  and  white  as  snow,  half  that 
arm  was  of  icy  coldness — half  burnt  like  fire.  After  that  all  was 
confaaion.  Only  I  know  that  Harry  was  no  longer  with  me,  I  was 
alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  every  picture  was  astir*  Men,  women,  and 
children  stepped  out  of  their  frames,  some  turning  and  hanging  them 
carefully  up,  others  smashing  every  atom.  They  walked  up  and 
do^Ti,  wringing  their  hands  and  moaning  bitterly*  The  backgrounds 
were  a  sore  puzzle  to  me ;  some  remained  in  the  frames,  but  some 
still  clung  to  the  figures.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  surprised 
me.  If  a  pictore  disputed  the  passage  with  me,  I  merely  replaced 
him  in  his  frame.  If  he  did  it  again,  I  hung  him  up.  Some  stood 
back  to  let  me  pass,  others  turned  to  follow  me.  One  old  man 
caught  his  wig  in  his  own  frame,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  helping 
him,  when  I  turned  into  a  picture  myself,  and  was  hung  to  the 
43eiling  by  the  cmel-faced  woman. 
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At  this  moment  I  awoko,  to  find  myself  in  bed,  a  person  and 
■4i0t  a  picture,  but  a  more  uncomfortable  person  than  I  ever  remem*^ 
ittr  to  have  been  before.  Drops  of  moisture  stood  on  my  face,  my" 
very  hair  was  wet,  my  heart  beat  painfully,  and  when  1  tried  to  gd 
up,  I  found  myself  too  giddy  to  stand.  It  was  the  very  stronge&t 
possible  x^i'oof  of  the  impression  that  dream  had  made  that  I  iliil 
not  at  once  call  out  for  Harry,  I  staggered  to  the  table  and  luok 
a  long  draught  of  water,  and  then  staggered  back  to  bed  to  recover 
as  I  could. 

Chapteb  n.  I 

AK  ADVSlSTUafi. 

I  MANAGED  to  be  iu  time  for  breakfast,  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  Harry's  remarks  until  I  had  somewhat  recovered  myself; 
but  not  one  word  of  my  dream  did  I  breathe  to  him  or  anybody  else. 
The  day  was  long  and  dull,  to  me  at  least,  although  it  was  chiedy 
flpent  in  walking  and  riding  over  the  property  at  some  fhtore  liji:e 
to  be  Harrj^'s. 

Ho  was  not  dull,  forGwen  was  with  us  all  day;  and  althongbit 
was  hardly  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  that  good  calm  face  had 
evidently  a  gi'owing  attraction  for  him.  Mrs.  Bandes\^7ke  metuit 
that  it  shoidd  be  so,  and  was  officious  enough  to  have  spoiled  all. 
Harry,  however,  seemed  scnrely  aware  of  her  existence  in  the 
fascination  of  her  daughtcr*s  presence,  and  to  the  same  cause  1 
attributed  his  taking  no  notice  of  my  unusual  silence. 

After  breakfast  we  all  sot  forth  to  look  over  the  house,  first 
going  out  of  doors  to  gain  an  idea  of  tho  exterior.     I  had  never 
even  imagined  such  a  place.     Its  Bize  alone  made  it  reniarkablflr 
and  the  massive  walls  and  buttresses,  the  enormous  beaxna,  and 
narrow  loop  holes  of  windows  suggested  the  ideji  that  it  had  b€flil 
originally  built  for  defence.     It  stood  on  a  terrace  or  table-land  of 
the  mountain,  which  towered  thousands  of  feet  above  it  at  the  back, 
and  descended  precipitately  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  froaiil 
Yet  few  places  could  be  more  entirely  concealed  from  view  frffljl 
below,  for  gigantic  arms  of  rock  formed  a  natural  wall  of  great  heigUj 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  entirely  enclosing  the  castle,  wUii 
was  only  approachable  from  two  points.     A  short  artificial  tunii< 
hewn  in  the  rocks  at  the  back,  and  guarded  by  a  portcullis,  admit 
the  carriage  road  into  the  very  house,  while  a  natural  gap  in  th< 
rocks  in  front  let  in  a  narrow  view  of  tho  glorious  landscape  beloWi 
and  fomied  the  entrance  to  a  short  Uight  of  steps  leading  directi] 
to  a  mountain  path  which  rivalled  the  Wengem  Alp  for  abrnpt-l 
nesB  and  beauty.     So  completely  was  the  castle,  in  the  oldest  pi 
built  into  the  rock»  that  God*s  work  and  man's  work  were  h 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  apart.     The  diJiiculty  was  increased 
the  partially-ruined  stal^  oi  Uii-a  ^ttiou  of  the  building,  and 
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^Kffiore  80  by  one  peeoliar  feature  of  this  magidficent  place,  yiz,  the 

■  lururiatice  of  the  trees  and  foliage,  Thi*ee  euormous  cedaiti  partially 
■•concealed  the  rain  from  almost  every  point  of  view,  and  the  muss 

■  of  foliage  which  crept  dowii  the  monntoin  side  entwined  itself  ahke 
^vToimd  rock  and  8tone^  brick  and  hnttress.  The  morning  light  showed 
Hitts  that  the  hall  into  which  we  had  driven  the  night  before  divided 
^vthe  older  bnilding  from  the  more  modem  part,  which  alone  was  in- 
^T  habited,  and  I  made  the  farther  diHcovery  that  our  bedrooms  were 

tbe  last  oecapied  rooms  on  that  side,  and  were  consequently  adjoin- 
ing the  deserted  portion  of  the  castle. 

When  we  had  looked  and  admired  long  enough,  we  passed  through 

»the  great  hall  to  the  cloisterSj  and  fi-om  thence  to  a  gloomy  chapel 
full  of  banners  and  escutcheons  of  many  a  generation  past.  At  the 
end  of  all  the  sight-seeing,  wo  found  oui'selves  on  the  battlements, 
from  which  a  fabulous  number  of  counties  and  churches  were  to  be 
seen.  We  returned  to  the  house  by  a  trap-door  and  short  steps 
into  a  low  dark  lobby,  fall  of  rubbish,  boxes  piled  up,  old  furniture, 
injured  pictures ,  tfcc, 

*  The  lumber-room/  said  Mr.  Bandeswyke  shortly,  as  he  led  the 
way  rapidly  to  the  staircaso.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  curious 
old  screen,  and  I  stopped  to  examine  it.  Behind  it  was  a  door  bo 
curionB  that  I  called  to  Harry  to  come  and  look  at  it.    It  was  arched 

Hon  form,  and  of  immense  strength,  though  very  low.  Five  bands  of 
Birou  nearly  a  foot  in  breadth  were  nailed  across  it, 
B  '  Surely,  sir,  this  is  a  curiosity,*  said  I,  taming  to  Mr,  Ban«les- 
^nryke.  He  w^as  gone,  but  Grwen  stood  beside  us.  Gwen  and  Harry 
Hbond  I*  Ah,  once  moro  were  we  destined  to  stand  side  by  side  at 
that  door ! 

*It  is,'  said  she,  answering  my  remark;  *  it  leads  to  the  old 
^mari  of  tbe  house,  which  my  father  considers  unsafe,  so  that  it  is 
^Mever  entered.  I  believe  this  door  has  sad  associations  for  him. 
■'He  never  likes  to  bear  it  talked  of,' 

At  another  time  I  should  have  teased  Gwen  with  boyish  curiosity 
to  toll  us  more,  but  the  oppression  which  I  could  not  shake  oflf  kept 
me  silent.  By  five  o*elock  the  day  set  in  for  rain.  By  six,  we  had 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  storms  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. Our  ride  had  been  cut  short,  and  wo  were  employing  our- 
■flelves  as  best  we  might  in  the  billiard-room,  when  the  door  burst 
open,  and  the  old  butler  tottered  iiito  the  room.  There  was  that 
in  his  appearance  which  made  us  leave  our  game  and  gaze  at  him 
with  aBtouishment.  His  head  trembled,  his  dress  and  hair  were 
disarranged  and  wet.     Evidently  he  hud  been  out  in  the  storm* 

*  Master,  the  tree's  down,  and  tliis  is  the  2iMli  August  V  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  choked  voice.  And  Mr.  Bandeswyke,  the  last  to  see 
him,  turned  suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  playing,  and  promptly  re- 
sponded, *  You  old  fool !'  in  a  tone  of  such  energy,  and  a  manner  so 
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difTerent  from  his  usual  reserve  ^  that  Harry  and  I  looked  at  one  tli< 
other  in  amazement. 

51r.  Baudeswyke  and  his  servant  vanished  behiJid  the 
door  ahtiost  as  soon  as  the  two  sentences  were  uttered,  and  G 
recalled  us  to  our  game  with  a  composm-o  which  made  us  f«>el 
the  incident  was  no  business  of  ours,     Mrs,  Bandeswyke  had 
tact,  and  pom^ed  forth  excuses  for  master  and  man.     Owen 
stopped  her  with  the  remai'k  that  Eansley  was  a  very  old 
and  so  attached  to  the  place  that  the  loss  of  a  single  tree  waa  a 
trial  to  him.     With  a  mind  prepared  to  receive  strange  impresdi 
in  this  strange  place,  I  however  fancied  that  her  carelessDDSS 
assumeil,  and  uan-owly  watching^  I  perceived  that  her  hand  trem! 
as  she  tried  to  steady  her  mace, 

ilr.  Bandeswyke  appeared  no  more  till  the  arrival  of  the 
guests,  and  before  that  event  occurred  we  had  a  dreary  time 
for  Gwen  likewise  disappeared,  and  we  were  left  to  the  tender  mi 
of  her  mother.    I  escaped  after  a  whUe,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
ing  the  front-door  to  have  a  look  at  the  storm,  when  it  was 
opened  from  \vdthout,  and  Gwen,  covered  by  a  large  plaid, 
from  head  to  foot,  stepped  quietly  into  the  hall.     I  uttered  an 
olamation  of  astonishment,  but  without  the  sUghtest  word  of  expUn- 
ation  she  merely  bowed  her  head  and  passed  on  to  her  room. 
had  no  time  to  wonder,  for  at  that  moment  the  guests  arrived, 
I  was  captured  by  my  host. 

The  guests  were  dull,  Harry  was  dull,  Mr.  Bandeswyke  was  di 
I  was  dull.     I  may  as  well  say  it  at  once :  w*e  were  all  dull,  savi 
Gwen,  who  was  jiist  as  usual.     In  spite  of  that,  I  was  glad 
we  dispersed  for  the  night,  even  while  I  dreaded  the  night. 

'  Let's  go  out  ami  smoke,*  I  whispered  to  Harry,  as  wo 
to^etht^r  at  the  drawinfj-room  door. 

Gwen  was  close  to  us  and  heard.     She  tm'ned  back  and 
loud  enough  for  her  father  to  hear, 

'  0,  not  to-night,  do  not  go  ont  to-night.  It  is  so  damp  after 
these  storms/ 

It  was  unlike  Gwen,  I  felt  annoyed.  Old  Biiii«]eHwvkt'  wax^J 
paternal  on  the  spot. 

*  My  dear  boys,  don*t  think  of  such  a  thing.  i  on  have  no  idmi 
of  our  mountain  air  after  a  storm.     Go  to  the  billiard-room.' 

We  thanked  him,  and  vanished  to  our  rooms.  My  cariosity  waa 
again  roused.  Why  were  father  and  daughter  leagued  to  preyenl  m 
from  going  out  ?     Of  course  we  went. 

'  I  wonder  why  they  did  not  want  ns  to  go,'  said  I. 
Rheumatism,'  said  Harry  shortly. 

Humbug,'  responded  I,  not  more  lengthily,  and  then  add< 
*  That  might  do  for  madam,  not  for  master,  or  for — * 

*  Miss  Bandeswyke,*  mteinra^tei  Hairy  with  decision. 
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Then  I  knew  what  was  to  happen.     We  had  talked  of  her 
m  before  we  came  to  the  Dnmbenlene. 

We  walked  on  in  silence  till  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  steps 
Sng  down  the  motintam.  Then  we  tnnied  and  smoked  in  silence. 
again  a  gusty,  fitfal  night.  The  wind  was  sobbing  itself  to 
» like  an  angry  child  after  a  fit  of  passion,  occasionally  bursting 
ih  with  fresh  though  subdued  Tiolence,  and  then  subsiding  to  a 
d  calm.  The  moon,  which  was  at  the  full,  was  almost  entirely 
ured  by  masses  of  black  clouds,  driven  wildly  over  her  face.  For 
moment,  as  we  stood  under  the  rocky  wall,  the  full  mild  light 
tnined  the  scene  before  us— the  old  castle,  the  mountain,  the 
Involuntarily  we  both  started  forward,  for  that  moment  had 
fealed  to  us  the  largest  of  the  great  cedars  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
its  fall  a  mass  of  foliage  had  been  torn  from  the  old  building, 
ch  was  now  bared  to  the  eye. 

*  The  tree  is  fallen,'  I  exclaimed.     Again  the  moonlight  passed 

ly,  and  for  a  minute  the  darkness  was  dense.     The  old  tower  ^ 

fck  struck  the  hour.     We  counted  tlie  strokes  :  there  were  thir*  1 

.     As  the  last  hoarse  clankiiig  sound  died  away,  the  scene  ^#b»  * 

i  more  illuminated.     Not  by  the  moon,  however.     A  red  light 

ed  suddenly  forth  inside  the  ruin,  exactly  behind  where  the  fallen 

r  had  stood.     The  house  was  on  fire  !     A  red  light,  a  dull 

Iring  red.     We  could  see  the  flames,  and  we  could  see  figures 

before  them.     We  rushed  forward.     Lightest  and  most  active, 

tes  first  at  the  spot.     As  I  approached,  one  tigiire  became  dis- 

ktly  visible  as  it  passed  and  repassed  before  the  fire.     Nay,  I 

teed  in  horror  till  Harry  joined  me  ;   for  though  the  flames  were  ^ 

£ned  to  one  room,  they  were  apparently  beyond  control,  and  yet 

figure  was  plainly  adding  to  their  furj,  and  with  a  long  iron  rod 

^ping  up  fuel  and  rousing  the  flame.     We  were  now  so  close  to 

house  that  we  coidd  see  every  line  of  the  man^s  countenance, 

it  was  an  evO  one  ;  eyes  near  together,  a  large  purple  scar  across 

face,  coarse  straight  black  hair,  a  villanous  expression,  a  dirty 

iillen  cap  with  a  red  tassel  on  one  side  of  his  head,  the  left  leg  some- 

■It  shrank,  and  supported  by  an  iron  frame,  the  squeaking  of  which 

heard  distiuctl}^  as  he  limped  round  his  diabolical  work.    Presently 

paused,  and  taking  up  a  small  box  scattered  the  contents  into  the 

B.     Its  character  changed  in  an  instant  to  a  vivid  green,  render- 

J  his  countenance  ghastly.     Apparently  the  heat  was  unbearable, 

r  he  stepped  hastily  back.     Ha,  he  stumbles,  tries  to  save  him- 

If ;  in  vain  !     He  falls,  and  falls  into  the  very  middle  of  that  fur- 

ce,  with  a  shriek  which  freezes  the  blood  in  our  veins.    Again  we 

shed  forward,  and  the  moon  once  more  lending  her  light,  we 

imbered,  grasping  and  clinging  to  the  ivy,  straight  up  the  old 

til,  and   crashing  through  the  i^indow  we  stood  in  the  burning  j 
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It  was  empty^ — no  fire,  no  man  !  But  as  if  to  mock  ns,  fts  if  ia^ 
prove  that  we  bad  not  been  dreaming,  a  large  space  in  tbe  cent 
was  lowered  and  bricked  as  if  to  contain  a  lire  ;  a  carious  cbimney^l 
Bhaped  like  an  extinguisber,  hung  over  it  from  tbe  ceiling ;  asboaj 
and  cinders,  among  wbicb  Bome  charred  bones  were  plainly  TiaibldJ 
were  scattered  about,  and  an  iron  frame  was  hfhuf  &tra'ifjht  acrt 
the  quaint  fireplace. 

It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.     We  looked  at  one  an* 
other  in  silence.     Even  Harry  was  moved. 

*  Can  we  have  come  to  the  wrong  room  ?*  I  whispered. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to  tbe  ii'on.     Then  he  a'ossed 

the  Foom^  and  tried  a  door.  It  was  locked,  but  the  lock  was  old, 
and  we  could  easily  have  bm'st  it,  if  the  moonlight  had  not  again 
left  us  in  pitch  darkness.  *  Come  away/  I  whispered,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  waa  trembling  like  a  girl.  My  dream  had  thor- 
oughly unnerved  me, 

*I  mean  to  see  this  out/  replied  Harry,     *  Of  course  it 
trick*     Will  you  fetch  the  lantern,  or  shall  I  f 
'    Both  appeared  equally  terrible,  to  leave  him  or  to  be  left. 

*  You  will  be  quickest.  I  will  w^ait,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  whichj 
admitted  no  reply ;  and  I  was  out  of  the  window  and  Bcramblingl 
down  the  i^7  in  a  second. 

As  I  returned  with  tbe  lantern,  which  fortunately  we  had  taken  ] 
out  with  us,  I  again  paused  in  horror,  for  the  flames  were  again  J 
vifiihle,  and  the  man  with  the  iron  was  once  more  stirring  them  npi 
and  limping  round  thera.     And  there,  in  the  midst  of  this  ghastly 
scene,  stood  my  own  Harry,  calm,  and  appai'ently  unconscious  o(j 
what  was  passing  around  bku.     His  tall  figure  and  handsome 
were  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  his  terrible  companion.    It  was  with  i 
sound  that  was  more  of  a  sob  than  a  crj^  that  I  dashed  on,  tear 
my  hands  and  my  clothes  as  I  almost  fiew  up  the  ivy  and  swung  J 
myself  into  the  room.     Then  I  turned  faint  with  terror,  for  again  it 
was  erupty,  excepting  that  Harry  stood  waiting  as  I  left  him.    I 
think  be  was  surprised  at  my  want  of  pluck.     His  n^res  had  beeafl 
shaken  by  no  previous  warning,  and  his  temperament  was  not  excit- 
able hke  mine. 

We  tried  in  vain  to  force  open  that  door.     Old  and  slight 
the  lock  appeared,  it  resisted  all  our  efibrts.  We  paused.  And  theal 
distinctly  we  heard  a  footstep  approaching  the  other  side,  a  halting 
footstep,  a  creaking  iron.    A  hand  was  on  tbe  lock.    The  bolts  ilef 
back,  and  slowly  and  heavUv  the  door  swung  open.     We  hastilj 
raised  the  lantern,  and  stepped  out  into  the  passage.     No  one 
to  be  seen.  Only  a  sound  as  of  rats  and  of  falling  plaster,  and  the 
all  was  stilL     Only  the  wind  rose  with  a  dreary  moan  through  ih« 
loopholes  above  us,  and  passed  us  with  a  rush  as  it  wailed  down  the 
passage.  We  went  on,  thiou^k  countless  rooms  and  passages^  some 
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mde  and  Taulteil,  some  narrow  and  lofty,  under  deep  archways,  , 
lOUDd  massive  buttresses^  now  do^Ti  a  broad  onk  staircase,  now  np 
dteep  winding  steps,  till  our  heads  grew  giddy.  We  were  astonished 
to  find  the  oak  doors  firm,  and  the  walls,  though  dripping  with 
moisture  and  covered  with  damp  in  places,  perfectly  solid.  The 
place  was  safe  and  perfectly  habitable.  Why,  then,  was  it  deserted? 
We  grew  bewildered,  and  I  was  oppressed  with  that  strange  feeling 
that  all  this  had  happened  before.  Suddenly  my  heart  stood  still 
with  wonder*  It  had  all  happened  before.  It  was  the  realisation 
of  my  dream.  We  had  tnmed  into  the  picture-gallery,  and  there 
were  the  pictures  as  I  had  seen  them,  haoging,  not  against  the  wall, 
but  from  the  ceiling,  and  swinging  to  and  fro ;  all  but  one,  the 
stately  lady  in  black  robes,  and  she  was  moving  up  and  down.  I 
almost  expected  her  to  descend  and  lling  her  robes  aiound  me,  as 
in  my  dream.  It  was  horrible  to  know  my  way  as  I  did  now.  I 
fancied  Harry  looked  at  me  with  surprise  as  I  turned  with  decision 
to  the  lobby  on  the  left,  and  walking  straight  up  to  the  projecting 
.  chimney,  touched  it,  and  then  stood  aside  to  allow  the  panel  to  fall 
out.  It  did  so,  and  Harry  followed  me  into  a  room,  lite  roam. 
Was  I  dreaming  still  ?  Harry  said  '  No*  when  X  asked  him.  Yet 
there  it  all  was — the  beetles  racing*  the  *  cocoons*  creaking,  the 
heap  of  drapery  in  the  darkened  window,  the  smaU  bed  in  the  comer, 
and,  as  we  paused,  we  both  became  aware  of  the  peculiar  sicldy 
odour,  aa  in  my  dream.  And  of  something  more.  There  was  in 
that  room  what  I  can  only  describe  as  the  consciousness  of  a  pre- 
sence. The  wind  had  died  away  in  a  long  lull ;  not  a  sound  was 
heard  aave  the  hoarse  creaking  of  the  '  cocoons'  and  our  own  troubled 
breathing,  and  yet  we  both  felt  that  we  were  not  alone,  A  hot  Hush 
moimtcd  to  Harry's  brow.  I  know  that  I  was  deadly  pale.  Wo 
looked  instinctively  towards  the  bed.  Our  eyes  met.  We  advanced 
together.  Again  we  paused.  Could  it  be  possible  that  we  heard 
the  faintest  sound  uf  breathing,  not  our  own  ?  The  tattered  curtains 
were  closed ;  through  the  slits  wo  could  see  something,  yet  we  could 
distinguish  nothing.  Harry  put  out  his  hand,  and  gently  drew  them 
back.  Yes.  There  it  lay,  that  still  form.  The  long  hail*  covered 
it,  and  the  head  was  turned  away,  as  I  had  seen  it.  And  aa  before 
Harry  raised  the  head  and  turned  the  young  dead  face  towards  us, 
and  we  saw  the  high-bred  delicate  features,  the  old-young  look,  the 
strange  colouring.  And  then  came  the  long  shivering  sigh,  the 
alight  tremulous  stretching,  and  the  sinking  back  to  the  awful  repose. 
And  then  a  shriek,  a  woman's  wail,  btu*st  forth  so  close,  so  very  close, 
that  it  seemed  in  our  very  ears,  and  the  breath  that  sent  it  forth 
played  upon  our  cheeks.  Without  waiting  for  it  to  die  away,  as  it 
did  with  a  prolonged  wail  through  the  vaulted  corridors,  we  rushed 
from  the  room,  fled  through  the  passages,  stumbled  down  a  staircase, 
and  how,  I  know  not,  found  ourselves  safe  in  the  open  air*     We 
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never  went  to  bed  that  night.  We  passed  it  in  Harry's  room, 
wondering  discussion  of  the  adventure.  Never  had  I  aeen  Harry 
so  roused*  Ho  still  leaned  Btrongly  to  the  opinion  that  some  trick* 
ery  was  at  work,  and  with  morning  light  grew  ashamed  of  our  panic. 
Ho  resolved  to  relate  the  whole  to  Mr.  Bandeswyke.  Firm  as 
was  my  belief  in  Harry's  ^nsdom,  I  could  not  convince  myself 
that  all  that  we  had  seen  and  heard  was  attributable  to  natural 
causes  alone. 

The  next  morning  we  sought  and  obtained  a  private  interview 
with  our  host,  and  Harry  told  our  tale.  Never  did  man*s  face  cloud 
over  as  Mr.  Baodeswyke's,  w^hen  he  began  to  perceive  the  gist  of 
Harry's  remark. 

*  Then,  in  spite  of  my  warning,  you  did  go  out  last  night/  was 
his  first  observation.  After  that  he  listened  in  silence  to  the  end, 
and  then  he  said  with  a  smile,  for  which  I  hated  him,  *  When  the 
property  is  yours,  young  sir,  you  will  probably  fathom  the  mystery/ 

Harry  colonred  violently,  but  disdained  to  reply.  I  was  up  in 
arms  at  once.  *  1  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  for  a  moment  do  Harry  the 
gross  injustice — * 

*  I  have  heard  your  tale,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bandeswyke,  utterly 
ignoring  my  existence,  and  addressing  Harry :  '  I  have  heard  your 
tale.  Possibly  I  hold  the  key  to  the  mystery.  Possibly  it  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  At  all  events,  it  is  as  yet  no  business  of  yours,  and  I 
must  request  tbat  your  lips  vnU  be  closed  on  the  subject  during  my 
lifetime.  You  will  also  answer  for  your  friond*s  discretion.  Do 
you  like  to  ride  to-day  ?' 

I  hincy  even  Harry  was  nettled  at  tliis  reply »  and  at  the  abrnjit 
transition  of  subject,  and  I  own  that  I  listened  with  dehght  to  his 
rejoinder,  which  was  merely  an  announcement  that  we  must  leave 
the  Dumberdene  that  day.  Not  only  was  he  hurt  at  Mr.  Bandes- 
wyke's  manner,  but  in  my  heart  I  felt  convinced  that  his  repugnant 
was  as  great  as  my  own  to  passing  another  night  in  that  haunted 
pile. 

Mr.  Bandeswyke  seemed  rather  surprised,  but  received  our  de- 
cision  with  indifference.  An  hour  later  I  was  amused  by  his  seeking 
us  with  regrets  at  our  sudden  departure,  entreaties  that  we  would 
stay,  and  invitations  to  us  to  join  the  family  in  Italy  in  the  autumn, 
All  this  I  attributed  to  Mrs.  Bandeswyke,  who  was  evidently  muc! 
vexed  at  losing  us,  and  I  was  almost  angry  with  Harry  for  his  cor-i 
dial  reception  of  the  last  proposal.  Gwen  was  yery  still,  very  silent, 
So  was  Harry  all  that  day,  andtbo  next,  and  for  many  days  to  come. 
He  seemed  to  have  grown  ton  years  older  in  that  short  visit  to  tus 
future  home. 
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Years  passed  before  either  ofes  revisited  tho  Dnmberdene.  Our 
friendship  suffered  no  diminution,  though  our  careers  were  very  dif- 
ferent, I  was  ordained,  and  siacceeded  to  a  comfortable  family  liv- 
ing* Harr}^  married  Gwen,  as  I  knew  he  would.  He  saw  a  great  J 
deal  of  her  abroad,  where  the  BandeBwj'kes  lived  almost  entirely  ' 
after  our  ill-fated  visit.  The  Dumberdene  was  shut  wp*  At  length, 
Mr.  Bandeswyke  being  dead  and  his  widow  settled  in  London, 
Harry  and  Gwen  resolved  to  return  to  the  old  place,  with  their  son, 
a  boy  of  six  or  seven.  The  following  note  apprised  me  of  their 
intentions. 

*  Gro«vciior-itreet|  July  18—. 

*  Dear  Charlie, — We  arc  in  England  again,  and  mean  to  live  at  j 
the  Dumberdene.  Gwen  and  I  shaU  be  there  on  the  lltb.  I  aek  ' 
you  to  join  us  as  the  greatest  possible  favour.  I  know  your  horror 
of  the  place,  but  the  mystery  must  be  solved,  I  need  yonr  help  as 
friend  and  clergyman.  I  know  more  than  I  did.  Come.  Prepare 
to  rough  it,  as  we  biing  no  servants  at  first — for  reasons.  We  leave 
the  boy  in  town. — Yours  ever,  Harry  Banpebwyke.' 

*  As  friend  and  clergyman.'  The  first,  of  course  ;  the  second  I 
could  not  comprehend,  unless  be  wanted  me  to  exorcise  the  demons, 
and  I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  idea  as  I  joiu'neyed  along.  Years  had 
weakened  the  \ivid  impressions  of  the  time.  For  Harry  was  right; 
it  had  been  a  terror  to  me  for  long.  I  bad  bad  a  severe  nervous 
iUness  immediately  afterwards,  and  for  some  time  I  could  not  bear  j 
to  hear  the  name  of  the  place.  I 

Dear  good  Han-y  met  me  at  the  last  stage;  and  as  we  wound  up 
the  zigzag  to  the  Castle,  he  told  me  all  he  had  heard  from  Gwen  of 
the  mystery,  and  detailed  his  plan,  which  was  very  simple.  Gwen*s 
father  was  the  youngest  of  seven  brothers,  who  one  after  another 
inherited  the  Dumberdene,  and  all  died  childless,  or  leaving  only 
daughters.  Their  father  bad  been  a  remarkable  man — most  re- 
markable ;  for  the  force  of  his  character  was  such,  that  his  directions 
>vere  religiously  and  minutely  observed  after  his  death  by  every  one 
of  his  sons,  down  to  the  very  youngest,  although  the  latter  was  but 
ten  years  old  when  left  an  orphan.  They  had  never  called  him 
father,  nor  could  any  one  of  them  recall  a  word  of  kindness  from 
him.  He  appeared  to  have  struck  awe  into  their  very  souls ;  an 
awe  sufficient  to  render  disobedience  to  bis  wishes  as  impossible 
when  he  rested  in  his  grave,  and  they  were  themselves  gray-headed» 
as  in  the  days  when  he  was  named  among  them  as  '  the  master,* 
and  when,  as  timid  lads,  they  trembled  at  the  sound  of  bis  voice. 
Before  any  of  them  could  remember,  the  entrances  to  the  older  part 
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of  the  Castle  had  been  closed  and  barred.  They  had  neyer  been 
allowed  to  approach  it,  inside  or  out.  Year  by  year  the  out^r  walla 
had  crumbled  away ;  year  by  year  the  foliage  f^ew  and  spread  otct 
wall  and  mountain.  Not  oncj  of  the  lads  Imd  dared  to  explore  that 
spot. 

And  when  the  old  man  was  dying,  he  called  his  seven  sons  to 
his  side,  and  he  made  each  one  swear  in  turn  that,  so  long  as  he 
Kved  and  reigned  at  the  Dumberdene,  never  should  tlioae  barred 
doors  he  opened,  never  should  human  foot  enter  that  jvart  of  the 
Castle.  The  oath  had  in  each  instance  been  kept.  By  degrees  the 
building  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  ruin,  though  such  was  tbtj 
solidity  of  the  structure  that,  as  we  had  seen,  it  still  resisted  the 
effects  of  neglect.  Gwen  had  heard  of  the  apparition,  though  she 
could  not  tell  when  it  first  made  its  appearance,  nor  had  she  heani 
any  story  attached  to  it.  She  knew,  however,  that  her  father  had 
seen  it.  He  hud  told  her  this  himself,  adding  that  he  believed  the 
cedars  and  dense  foliage  had  alone  concealed  it  from  others.  He 
attached  paiiicular  importance  to  the  middle  tree,  which  had  fallen. 
He  had  also  told  her  that  the  appai'ition  came  but  once  a  year— on 
2Gth  August.  'This,*  said  Hany,  'aooounts  for  his  trying  to 
prevent  us  from  going  out  that  night,  as  well  as  for  old  Randey's 
agitation.  He  was  the  only  other  person  in  the  secret.*  Farther 
than  this  Gwen  only  knew  that  her  grandfather  had  no  hereditary 
right  to  the  place.  His  father  was  a  rich  Dutch  merchant,  whose 
widow  had  become  the  second  wife  of  the  master  of  Dumberdeiuj, 
the  last  who  rightly  bore  that  title.  The  first  wife  had  U*ft  a  little 
son,  who  died  sliortly  after  his  father,  and  the  property  then  fell  into 
the  hfinds  of  the  second  wife,  the  widow  of  the  Dutchman,  She  had 
left  it  to  her  only  son,  Gwen^s  grandfather.  He  had  affected  the 
title  of  master,  but  none  of  his  sons  had  assumed  it.  Gwen  dimly 
remembered  her  great -gi-andmother^  who  had  long  survived  her  son 
and  most  of  his  children — a  wild  stern  woman,  wonderfully  actiTe 
though  in  extreme  old  age,  with  masses  of  white  hair  on  each  side 
of  her  face.  Gwen  had  seen  her  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  terrace,  regardless  of  wind  or  weather,  muttering  fearfuUy  to 
herself,  sometimes  stopping  suddenly,  thromng  up  her  arms  above 
her  head,  or  stamping  her  stick  on  tlie  ground.  Gwen  was  in  deadly 
terror  of  her.  This  w^as  all.  And  Harry's  plan  was  to  open  one  of 
the  doors  of  communication  between  the  old  and  the  newer  part  uf 
the  house,  and  closely  and  attentively  to  examine  the  whole  place. 
After  that  he  intended  to  dismantle  it,  and  either  to  refurnish  it,  or, 
more  probably,  to  pull  it  down,  and  devote  the  space  to  gardens  and 
lawns, 

*  I  am  still  persuaded  that  the  living  have  more  to  do  with  the 
mystery  than  the  dead,'  said  ho  in  exclusion .  '  Years  back  there 
waspvobMy  some  story  atta^^H^'l  ^q  the  place ;  but  though  my  seven 
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alap-muiles  were  f  \  enough  to  obey  their  father  to  the  last, 

his  wishes  are  noi  -^^  upon  me,  nor  have  they,  I  atroiigly  sus- 

pect>  been  anything  like  binding  npon  the  scamps  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  a  clever  trick,  but  I  am  resolved  to  get  to  the  bottotn 
of  it/ 

And  80  he  did,  poor  feUow,  but  not  as  he  intended. 

*  But  why  did  yon  want  me  **  aa  clergyman**  ?*  I  asked,  retuin- 
ing  to  the  point  which  had  puzzled  me  in  bis  letter. 

His  colour  rose  as  of  old  ;  he  half  laughed. 

*  Well,  Charlie,  I  daresay  you  will  think  it  great  nonsense,  and 
perhaps*  after  all,  I  hardly  mean  it ;  hut  the  child,  you  know.  If 
it  M  a  child,  he  must  have  Christian  burial/ 

I  was  considerably  startled.  I  saw  that  Harry*s  incredulity  was 
not  as  perfect  as  he  tried  to  believe. 

Old  Bansley  ami  his  mfe  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house, 
and  Harry  and  Owen  had  come  down  quite  alone,  under  pretence  of 
^n;jf  what  repairs  were  re^juired  before  they  collected  an  establish - 
1  111.  They  had  only  arrived  that  morning,  and  when  we  bad  had 
Bome  luncheon,  as  it  was  still  quite  early,  Harry  proposed  that  we 
shoold  begin  oiur  task  at  once. 

I  approach  the  end  of  my  tale,  the  horrible  end,  and  courage 
almost  hils  me  to  continue.  In  broad  daylight  on  that  lovely  sum- 
mer day  we  once  more  approached  the  haunted  rooms — Harry,  Gweu, 
old  Bansley,  and  mysell'.  We  determined  to  enter  by  the  upper 
door,  that  to  which  I  had  called  Mr.  Bandeswyke's  attention  on  oar 
first  visit ;  it  appeared  less  impregnable  than  the  one  leading  from 
the  hall.  Tools  were  ready,  but  it  was  a  long  job,  though  Harry 
was  a  very  giant  in  strength.  At  length  the  bars  were  sufficiently 
bent  back  to  enable  us  to  oj^en  the  door  far  enough  to  admit  ns  one 
by  one.  We  stood  in  a  wide  lobby.  Harrys  and  I  remembered  it 
full  well.  He  boldly  led  the  way  with  his  wife,  who  was  as  cjilm 
and  composed  as  if  in  her  own  drawing-room ;  for  was  not  Harry 
with  her?  We  passed  through  the  picture-gallery,  where — still 
banging  from  the  ceiling,  and  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
they  had  swtiug  for  fourteen  years  and  more — were  the  pictures  wc 
had  seen  before.     There,  too,  was  the  one  going  np  and  down. 

*  Only  the  wind,  darling,'  whispered  Harry,  as  he  tlrew  her  arm 
within  his  own,  and  hurried  her  on. 

Why  did  he  whisper  ?  and  why  draw  neareTi  aa  if  to  guard  her 
from  harm  ?     She  stopi>ed  him,  pointing  to  her  of  the  black  robes. 

*  How  curious  that  this  one  should  go  up  and  down,  Hany !  I 
suppose  it  is  the  draught.  That  is  my  great-grandmother.  Papa 
had  a  miniature  copy  of  that  picture.' 

Voice  and  manner  were  so  entirely  as  usual,  so  unmoved,  that  I 
felt  wonderfully  reassm-ed,  and  Harry  glanced  at  me  with  a  proud 
smile  which  spoke  volumes. 
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We  went  on  to  the  room.  No  footsteps,  no  creaking  iron, 
whispers  this  time*  All  was  stiJl ;  it  was  broad  daylight.  We  fonn3 
the  panel  out ;  probably  it  bad  never  been  moTed  since  our  has^ 
exit  fourteen  years  before.  We  entered.  All  was  as  it  had  been 
The  room,  low  pitched  and  gloomy,  was  little  less  awful  in  the  8ni2 
shine  than  at  night*  .There  was  an  indescribable  oppression.  We 
approached  first  the  heap  of  drapery  in  the  window.  It  was  the 
body  of  a  young  woman.  No  sign  of  decay ;  hut  the  same  strange, 
shrivelled  flesh,  the  same  light-brown  hue,  that  we  had  seen  hefoit 

Gwen  was  now  very  pale,  and  Ransley  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
We  tm-ned  to  the  bed,  and  drew  back  the  curtain.     There  lay  : 
little  child;  and  when  we  turned  the  head  towards  us,  there  was  1 
same  long  shiver  as  before,  but,  I  thanked  heaven,  no  scream, 
conld  see  that  Hany^  dreaded  it,  by  his  compressed  lips  and  by 
firm  hold  of  the  little  shoulder*     This  time  the  eyes  half  openel 
there  was  a  glimmering  light  in  them  j  then  another  long  sigh  ; 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  spirit  pasai 
away.     The  body  did  not  fall  back  into  the  old  position  as  befon 
It  collapsed,  aud  lay  straight  as  Harry  placed  it.     He  called  \ 
Bansley  in  a  low  voice.    The  old  man  was  on  bin  knees  on 
floor, 

Harry  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience,  and  desired  me  \ 
help  him,  whispering  as  he  did  so,  *  I  was  wi'ong,  Charlie ;  this  i 
no  trick.     There  is  more  here  than  we  can  understand.*     Oenfl 
and  tenderly  he  lifted  the  little  child  in  his  arms,  Gwen  helping 
him  ;  good  brave  Gwen,  a  woman  in  a  thousand.    He  bore  it  outd| 
that  haunted  room,  and  laid  it  in  the  lobby  outside*     Then  he  r(| 
turned  for  the  body  of  the  woman,  and  placed  them  side  by  side. 

*  You  and  I  must  go  for  the  coflin,*  said  he.     *  Gwen  will  st^ 
with  Ransley  here.' 

*  But,  Harry,  it  will  take  time,    ^\Taere  shall  we  find  one  ; 
made  ?' 

Gwen  whispered  to  me  to  *  trust  to  Harry ;  it  was  all  prepare 
and  again  I  felt  that  he  had  never  been  as  sceptical  as  he  tried  i 
believe. 

Lea\^g  Gwen  standing  as  a  statue  guarding  the  dead,  anil 
Eansley  crouching  near  her,  his  head  shaking  as  mth  palsy,  we  nol 
down  to  the  haU,  the  great  door  beiog  easily  opened  from  the  insidd 
a  fact  which  we  had  before  remarked.  In  the  hall  we  found  a  large 
packing-case,  out  of  %vhich  Hariy  di^ew  the  boards  of  a  coffin,  so 
contrived  as  to  be  easily  put  together.  This  done  we  lifted  it,  and 
prepared  to  return.  And  then  occurred  once  more  that  episode  of 
the  imaginary  door*  Although  I  was  first,  holding  one  end  of  the 
coffin,  while  the  other  was  in  his  grasp,  I  had  not  made  many  steps 
witbhi  the  passage  before  he  exclaimed,  *  Wait !  wait  a  minute  ! 
wiU  be  crushed.    There,  it  is  crushed !    How  could  that  door  shal 
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And  while  I  saw  Uim  groping  for  the  handle,  as  before,  his  voice 
p^w  muffled.  It  was  but  for  a  second,  however,  and  then  he  called 
out  iu  his  osnai  tnaniier,  'All  right,  old  fellow;  go  on;'  and  we 
Went  on  to  where  Gwon  patiently  awaited  us» 

The  coffin,  though  only  designed  for  the  child,  was  found  big 

AQOtigh  to  contain  both  bodies.     We  raised  our  awful  burden,  the 

nnknown  dead,  and  bore  it  through  the  hall,  out  into  the  cloisters, 

and  on  to  the  chapel.     Here,  again,  the  extent  and  detail  of  the 

preparations  surprised  me.     Not  only  the  key  of  the  chapel  was  at 

hand,  bat  the  key  of  the  famUy  vault  was  with  it ;  and  at  a  sign 

from  her  husband,  Gwen  placed  a  prayer-book  in  my  hand,  and 

signed  to  me  to  begin  the  service,     I  read  as  one  in  a  dream, 

-tiarry,  my  brave  Harry,  my  old,  old  friend,  stood  by  me ;  his  arm 

touched  me  as  I  read  on.     Gwen  was  at  his  side,  a  fair  contrast  to 

his  firm  manly  figure.     She  was  somewhat  in  shadow,  but  he  stood 

il    ^Ut  in  hold  relief  under  a  i^ood  of  ruby  light,  which  fell  through  a 

I   ^^^ndow  behind  him.     There  he  was,  a  picture  of  life  and  health, 

I  ^h,  how  httie  could  I  divine  that  I  was  reading  that  burial  service 

^Or  the  living  as  w^ell  as  for  the  long,  long  dead ! 

It  was  over.  Harry  lingered  ere  w*e  left  the  raolt.  We  had 
"^'ork  before  us,  and  time  lingered  not ;  yet  he  paused,  and  with  un- 
"^"onted  demonstration  of  a  love  too  deep  for  utterance,  he  passed  his 
^*ra  round  his  wife's  waist  and  kissed  her  brow ;  and  as  I  wallied 
^n  I  heard  him  whisper,  *  My  darling,  you  have  been  everything  to 
tcie ;  be  wave  to  the  end/ 

Then  we  returned  to  the  haunted  rooms ;  HaiTy  was  in  better 
Spirits  than  at  first — -the  worst  was  over.  The  next  step  was  to 
tHake  a  thorough  examination  and  clearance  of  the  room  whence  the 
bodies  had  been  removed.  *  We  may  find^  something  more  which 
one  would  not  wish  to  become  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood,'  said 
Harry  ;  *  after  this  search  I  will  have  the  whole  place  pulled  down, 
I  ana  resolved/  We  began  our  work,  drawing  back  curtains  and 
opening  the  shutters  of  one  window  which  had  been  quite  closed. 
As  we  did  so,  we  perceived  a  door  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the  oppo- 
rite  wall.  I  was  the  first  to  see  it,  and  to  draw  HaiTy*s  attention 
to  it.  He  was  the  other  side  of  the  room,  but  he  instantly  advanced 
towards  it»  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  once  more  I  saw  that  grop- 
ing motion  of  his  hand, 

*  How  very  odd  1     There  can't  be  a  door  here,'  said  he. 
For  the  first  time  Gwen's  composure  left  her.     She  sprang  to 

his  Bide  ;  she  clasped  his  arm. 

*  A  door,  Harry  !    Not  a  door^O,  say  it  was  not  a  door !' 
She  was  pale  and  trembling;  he  quieted  her  in  a  moment.    There 

was  nothing  to  fear,  he  said ;  but  as  she  imclasped  his  arm  and 
turned  away,  I  heard  her  murmur,  *  The  first  time,  the  first 
UmeV 
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0,  why  did  she  leave  him  then,  why  did  she  turn  away  ? 
stepped  forward  to  the  spot  I  bad  pointed  out. 

*  Yes/  said  he,  '  this  is  plainly  the  way  out/ 
What  was  that  noise  ?     What  next  met  our  horrified  gaze  ? 

There  was  a  creaking  and  cnishiug  of  planks  giving  way  ;  the  spo^H 
on  which  he  stood  failed  beneath  him.  He  clutched  wildly  roonjl 
with  his  haDds.  We  sprang  forward  to  save  him.  We  touched  him  r  - 
we  almost  grasped  him.  He  slipped  from  our  hold.  For  one  mo— -^ 
ment  we  looked  on  his  agonised  face  as,  with  one  cry,  he  fell — gone 
from  our  sight  for  ever.  And  the  hoards  rose  and  fitted  into  iheiflfl 
places  with  a  snap,  and  all  wns  firm  and  solid  as  before.  ' 

For  one  moment  I  believe  I  was  mad — so  sudden  and  so  awful 
w^as  the  shuck.  I  tore  wildly  at  the  lloonng  with  my  bare  hands, 
and  called  loudly  on  his  name — called  to  him  to  return.  It  waa^ 
Gwen  who  brought  me  to  myself— Gwen,  Harry's  wife,  nay, 
widow.  She  drew  me  back,  her  face  distorted  with  horror,  yet  hi 
senses  alert  and  under  command.     Her  voice  was  hoarse  and  gri 

'  The  room  below — the  room  where  you  saw  the  fire  ;  he  hi 
only  faOen  throngh.     Come;  be  quick  !* 

She  would  believe  it,  she  must  believe  it.     She  drew  me  on; 
was  a  ray  of  hope.     We  rushed  across  the  lobby  and  down  the  stai 
Five  minutes  before  he  had  been  with  us  on  those  very  steps ;  wh- 
w^as  he  now  ?     The  room  below,  all  the  rooms  near,  the  pasi 
all  were  emptj%     The  fatal  thickness  of  those  walls,  what  might  tb 
not  conceal?     We  called  him— there  was  no  reply;   and  as  we  stoO( 
and  listened,  the  rich  flood  of  sunshine  fell  on  our  w^hite  faces,  and 
we  heard  the  joyous  song  of  the  birds  and  the  voices  of  the  gar- 
deners outside. 

*  There  must  be  a  hiding-place  in  those  walls,*  exclaimed  Gwen. 
'  The  tools !  fetch  the  tools  !  I  will  go  back  and  stay  witli  him  till 
you  come.' 

'  Stay  with  him  !'     Never  again,  Gwen;  never  again.     It  coi 
for  ted  her  to  say  that,  and  she  went  back  to  the  room.     I  fetch 
not  only  the  tools  but  the  men,  and  in   a  fow  minutes  a  gl 
secret  was  laid  bare. 

*  It  is  hollow,  sir,*  said  the  man  who  dealt  the  first  stroke? 
It  was  hollow.    A  hole  about  six  feet  in  circumference  descend 

—ah,  how  far? 

I  had  to  hold  Gwen  hack  with  all  my  strength,  she  leaned 
so  far,  as  her  voice  shi-ieked  down  the  fathomless  abyss, 

*  Harry!   my  Harrys  1' 
ShaU  I  ever  forget  that  cry  ?      Bid  it  roach  his  ear  ?    There 

was  no  answer,  no  sound  from  below.  Then  she  raised  her* 
self  up,  stretched  both  her  arms  before  her^  and  with  one  cry  cf 
despair  fell  back  into  a  dead  faint.     Poor  thing !  it  was  the  best 
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thing  that  could  happen  to  her  then.  We  carrieJ  her  down  and 
gEYe  her  over  to  M'rs.  Ranslej^s  care,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  sent  for 
a  doctor  I  returned  to  the  room.  They  were  tiding  to  fathom  the 
abyss  J  and  trying  in  vain.  It  seemed  to  descend  ta  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  building.  Lights  had  been  lowered  and  extinguished 
(by  the  foul  air.  All  hope  was  of  course  at  an  end  ;  and  when  at 
length  the  lights  burnt  steatlily,  there  was  that  revealed  whi^'h  tohl 
of  ft  iate  so  aw^ful  that  strong  men  who  stood  by  tinned  sick  and 
faint. 
The  sides  of  that  awful  hole  were,  after  a  certain  space,  jagged 
and  uneven.  Sharp  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  hooks,  scythes,  and  knives 
were  let  into  the  wall  with  such  diabolical  art,  that  any  one  falling 
must  have  been  fearfully  mangled  ere  he  reached  the  bottom  ;  and 
sickening  marks  of  such  a  fall  were  there*  Nothing  but  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  building  w^ould  enable  us  to  recover  all  that  re- 
mained of  him  who  half-an-hour  before  stood  among  us  in  life  and 
I        health. 

The  demolition  was  ordered.      The  building  was  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.     G-wen  would  have  had  the  work  continued  night  and 
day ;  she  hoped,  hoped  madly,  long  after  hope  seemed  impossible. 
But  men  must  eat  and  sleep,  even  though  widows*  hearts  are  wast- 
ing and  breaking  Imneath  the  load  of  agony.     And  when  days  grew^ 
into  weeks,  and  little  apparent  progress  was  made,  then,  and  ijot  till 
then,  did  Gw*en  consent  to  leave  the  place.     She  went  to  her  mo- 
^       ther  in  London.     We  hoped  that  her  child  would  rouse  her  from 
i        her  grief  and  bring  her  back  to  life,  hot  it  was  hot  so.     A  strong 
nature  is  not  always  an  elastic  one ;   she  had  received  a  shock  £rom 
\        which  she  had  not  power  to  rally,     ller  heart  was  broken.     She 
meekly  did  what  she  was  told  to  do,  and  no  more,     Never  again  was 
she  seen  voluntarily  to  open  a  book,  or  to  take  any  land  of  employ- 
ment in  her  hand.     She  only  sat  and  waited  the  summons,  w^hich 
came  ere  many  wrecks  had  passed,  and  then  the  weary  spirit  w^as 
set  free.     But  I  am  forestalling  my  tale. 
I  I  cannot  tell  what  we  found  when  at  last  the  work  of  demolition 

)  was  completed,  Gwen  was  at  rest  before  that,  and  as  I  followed 
the  remains  of  my  best,  my  only  friend  from  the  Castle  (for  he  was 
taken  to  his  father *h  home),  I  called  to  mind  with  bitterness 
our  first  entrance  within  those  walls  destined  to  be  so  fatal  to  us 
both. 

I  saw  Gwen  often  during  the  weary  interval  before  her  death, 
I  was  the  only  person  who  could  rouse  her  even  for  a  moment  from 
her  lethargy.  When  she  had  ceased  to  hope,  she  only  once  alluded 
I  to  the  past.  Some  old  papers  had  been  found  in  the  picture -gallery 
so  often  described,  and  as  they  threw  light  on  the  mystery  of  the 
haunted  room,  the  doctors  hoped  they  might  rouse  her.  For  the 
I      moment  she  was  roused — not  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  black  wickedness 
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unfolded,  but  to  give  me  one  warning,  one  charge  regarding  her  boy 
— my  ward.  She  told  me  that  the  appearance  of  an  imaginary  door 
was  an  event  of  usual  occurrence  in  her  family  before  a  death.  Her 
father  and  all  his  brothers  had  seen  it,  but  she  added  it  had  been 
seen  tliree  times  in  each  inBtance,  and  with  intervals  of  years  be- 
tween, '  I  felt  little  fear,  for  he  only  saw  it  once/  said  she.  It  was 
the  only  time  she  spoke  of  Harry,     I  did  not  undeceive  her. 

She  had  with  rare  courage  kept  the  knowledge  of  this  traditioa 
from  her  husband.  She  hoped,  she  said,  that  it  was  only  a  super- 
Btition,  and  would  die  away  if  not  fostered.  She  desired  that  her 
boy  might  never  hear  of  it. 

The  papers  were  curious.  They  comprised  two  or  three  letters 
and  an  old  MS.  book— jom-nal,  accomnt-book*  receipt  and  cookery 
book  all  in  one,  as  was  the  naode  of  our  ancestors.  It  was  the 
private  note -book  of  her  of  the  black  robes — the  second  wife  of  the 
master  of  Dumberdene.  The  story  was  told  more  by  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  the  receipts,  and  by  the  entries  in  the  portion  devoted 
to  accounts,  than  by  any  regular  journaL  The  hook  seemed  to  have 
been  commenced  before  the  death  of  her  fii*st  husband,  for  it  began 
with  sundrj"  commonplace  entries  respecting  the  expenses  of  his 
somewhat  long  illness.  Then  we  have  his  funeral,  and  her  jom^ey 
to  England  with  her  little  son.  A  shoii  stay  in  London,  where 
she  probably  met  the  master  of  Dumberdene,  for  the  various  items 
of  a  trousseau  occupy  the  next  few  pages ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
small  expenses  of  a  lady  in  a  country  house.  AH  this  is  interspersed 
with  recipes  for  soups  and  puddings,  possets,  cm-es  for  small-pox, 
and  various  other  matters  of  the  kind.  Up  to  this  point  I  had  beea 
obliged  to  call  in  assistance  to  decipher  the  text,  for  though  the 
writing  was  legible  enough  it  was  in  German  and  Dutch.  But  after  h 
a  year  or  two  passed  at  the  Dumberdene,  the  lady  had  apparently^ 
become  sufficiently  at  home  in  the  English  language  to  adopt  it  as 
her  owu,  and  all  difficulty  on  my  part  was  at  an  end*  Her  second 
husband  soon  appeared  to  be  in  failing  health,  for  by  degrees  it 
becomes  plain  that  the  management  is  vested  in  her  hands.  The 
payments  became  more  those  of  the  master  than  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  about  this  time  the  recipes  are  of  a  strange  nature. 
Next  to  a  sleeping  draught  of  a  very  mild  character,  we  have  oae 
containing  stronger  narcotics,  and  a  note  underlined,  to  the  efiFect 
that  this  should  on  no  account  be  given  to  childi'en  or  young  people, 
as  it  would  prove  fatal,  though  not  at  once.  A  short  extract  fol- 
lows, from  some  old  treatise  on  poisons,  and  then  one  or  two  redpes 
for  poisoning  animals  i^vithout  injiu*y  to  the  skin.  Shortly  after  this 
comes  the  fimeral  expenses  of  the  master  of  Dumberdene,  and  a 
short  expression  of  desolation  at  this  second  widowhood,  with  thaH 
additional  burden  of  the  young  master  to  bring  up  with  her  ot?^^ 
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The  amoiint  of  DiediciBe  the  poor  young  master  swallows  after 
this  must  havo  gone  far  towards  relieying  her  of  that  burden.  Then 
comes  a  curiona  and  significant  item.  So  much  to  a  person  called 
Juhed  Burkdorf  for  his  journey,  and  that  of  his  niece  iJantje,  from 
the  former  home  of  the  widow  in  Holland.  Then  an  expression  of 
joy  at  having  once  again  the  society  of  her  old  tutor  and  friend. 
What  precise  position  this  Johed  held  in  the  houseliold  is  not  clear. 
Ere  long  aU  pajTuents  pass  through  his  hands,  and  if  he  acts  as 
tutor  to  the  lads,  he  evidently  performs  also  many  ser\^ces  which 
rather  fall  to  the  steward  or  bailiB\  Santje's  position  is  more  clearly 
defined.  She  is  what  would  now  be  termed  nursery-govemess.  She 
waits  on  the  children,  and  teaches  them  ;  and  we  learn  that  the 
young  master,  the  delicate  highbred  English  boy,  wins  her  heart  at 
once,  whereas  there  is  deadly  feud  between  her  and  the  fierce  young 
Dutchman.  About  this  time  two  circumstances  of  importance  are 
to  be  noted*  First,  the  family  moves  into  the  modern  portion  of 
the  house,  and  the  older  part  is  deserted,  though  the  lady  reserves 
one  room  there  for  herself,  and  passes  much  time  there  in  trying 
experiments  with  Johed.  Secondly,  the  results  of  these  experimenta 
are  noted  down.  Johed  now  comes  out  as  a  chemist,  and  the  room 
is  a  laboratory.  It  is  altered  to  facilitate  their  work,  A  curiom 
chimnef/  is  built,  to  enable  them  to  try  an  experiment  which  is  set 
down  at  full  length.  Certain  chemicals  are  to  be  thrown  into  a 
furnace.  Any  finimah  shot  up  in  a  room  above  this  will  be  not 
only  rendered  insensible,  but  reduced  to  powder.  If  the  fii-e  is 
extinguished  too  soon,  life  may  he  preserved  for  centuries,  though 
consciousness  will  never  return.  Jm  human  beiugs  the  flesh  would 
wither  and  the  skin  assume  a  Ufjht'hrou'fi  hue.  This  was  the  theory 
set  forth. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  interpret  this  diabolical  recipe  by  the 
light  of  recent  discoveries.  But  the  letters  to  which  I  have  alluded 
make  the  tale  of  horror  yet  more  clear.  They  were  mere  scraps  in 
Dntch  and  broken  English,  evidently  written  by  Santje,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  was  the  young  girl  over  whose  mortal  remains  I  had  read  the 
burial  service  on  that  sad  day.  She  appears  to  have  been  shut  up 
in  the  old  part  of  the  castle  with  her  charge,  the  yomig  master,  and 
I  conjecture  that  these  letters,  by  which  she  attempted  to  make 
known  their  danger,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Johed  and  his  mistress, 
for  they  were  all  found  in  the  MS.  book.  They  contain  short  en- 
treaties for  help,  and  in  one  we  have  a  hasty  notice  that  they  are 
moved  to  the  Dumber  room,  and,  on  pretence  that  the  master's  ill- 
ness is  an  infectious  fever,  are  excluded  from  aU  intercourse  with 
others. 

*  No  one  comes  to  us  but  my  cruel  uncle,'  writes  the  girl,  '  and 
/  dread  the  squeakifig  sound  of  his  iron  leff  along  the  passage,' 
.Jrom  these  documents  it  was  not  hard  to  trace  out  the  tale  of 
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crime  and  sufterings.  Had  confirmation  been  wanting,  it  was  founi 
in  the  wi!l,  which  left  all  to  the  T^v-idow  slioiild  the  young  master  die 
under  age  ;  and  in  the  cofl^  found  in  the  family  vault  with  his  name 
and  the  date  outside,  inside  a  carefully-weighed  freight  of  wood  and 
bricks. 

If  the  wi*etehed  Johed  did  actually  fall  into  the  furnace  which 
he  was  piling  up  for  others,  who  can  wonder  that  his  accomplice 
should  lack  the  courage  to  enter  the  room  which  she  had  made  a 
grave?  Who. can  wonder  that  she  had  the  building  barred  and 
closed,  and  that  she  did  her  utmost  to  make  this  state  of  things 
binding  iipou  her  sou  and  his  descendants  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
a  curse  rested  upou  the  house  ?  Whether  she  knew  of  the  fearfol 
ouMielte  over  which  she  had  placed  her  husband^s  son,  we  shall 
never  know.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  ms.  Its  antiquity 
proves  that  she  neither  planned  nor  completed  it,  and  we  may  hope 
that  she  had  never  discovered  it. 

I  have  never  again  revisited  the  Dumberdene.  Beautiful  grounds 
now  cover  the  spot  where  once  the  haunted  rooms  rose  in  their 
masses  of  foliage.  A  foimtain  now  plays  over  what  was  once  a 
grave.  HaiTy's  boy  lives  in  the  more  modem  castle,  which  we  left 
standing.  He  is  always  asking  me  to  stay  with  him  there.  But 
I  cannot  face  those  memories.  My  trust  is  that  the  curse  has  died 
out, — dare  I  say  has  been  expiated? — and  that  I  alone  am  in  posses- 
sion  of  a  secret  so  fearfol,  that  there  are  hours  when  I  could  almost 
doubt  if  memoi-y  has  served  me  rightly. 
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ill  the  front  qimd  of  St.  Boniface  was  on  the  stroke  of 
►He^  on  a  bright  day  in  the  summer  of  186 — .  The  undergrads 
lad  just  left  the  various  lecture-rooms  of  that  institution  of  classical 
^d  theological  lore,  and  were  standing  ahout  in  knotfl  chatting  the 
isaal  comroonplftcos,  arranging  pkns  for  their  afternoon^ s  amuse- 
liimt,  and  not  yet  quite  determined  who  was  going  to  ask  who  to 
tinch  with  him,  when  a  tall  gentlemanly-looking  young  man  entered 
he  college  gateg,  and  with  a  diffident  air  advanced  a  few  paces  into 
he  quad.  The  general  cut  of  his  clothes,  hat,  and  face  hespoko 
lumistakably  the  foreigner.  The  open  guide-book  in  his  hand — 
^  illustration  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  comparing  with  our  Eliza- 
»€than  gables^ — showed  farther  that  he  w*as  doing  the  lions  of  Alma 
Klater.  With  a  polite  how  he  advfinced  to  the  group  in  which  I  was 
landing,  and  asked,  '  Eea  dis  do  kaulege  of  Boniface  ?' 

We  assured  him,  with  a  sensation  of  pride,  that  indeed  this  was 
hat  renowned  college. 

'  Ah,  it  ees  ver'  schon,  beautiful,  you  call.  Is  it  many  studenten 
ires  here  ?* 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  .through  the 
nedium  of  sundry  imported  bonnes,  not  to  say  by  a  residence  of 
wo  or  three  years  in  the  land  of  the  Tenton  and  the  Gaul,  I  had 
acquired  a  conversational  knowledge  of  their  respective  languages, 
rhich  even  a  six-year  course  of  the  *  anti-furrin*  langunge  atmosphere 
)f  a  public  school  had  failed  entirely  to  eradicate.  Therefore  it  came  to 
mss  on  this  occasion  that,  desirous  no  doubt  of  airing  my  accom- 
>lishments  before  the  companions  who  maybe  had  just  heard  me  at 
ecture  murdering  in  a  wholesale  manner  the  Frofjs  of  Aristophanes, 
[  answ^ercd  the  stranger's  query  in  my  most  guttural  of  German 
that  our  learned  society  consisted  of  some  sixty  members/ 

A  smile  of  joy  ckme  over  his  rather  sad  face.  *  Ah,  giit,  you 
ipik  Deutsch  !'  and  at  once  we  plunged  into  a  conversation  produc- 
dve  of  some  astonishment  in  the  faces  of  my  friends,  not  unmingled 
with  that  contempt  for  all  *  foreigneering  lingo*  so  usual  with  the 
British  youth.  The  majority  soon  dispersed  to  inform  all  who  might 
sare  to  know  that  '  Httle  Binks*  (that's  me)  *  was  jabbering  away 
[ligh  Dutch  like  blazes  in  the  front  quad  with  some  foreign  fellow/ 

The  stranger,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  informed  me  that 
le  had  recently  left  the  University  of  Heidelberg ;  that  he  had  been 
iionded  to  finish   his  studies  with   a  course  of  jthilosopkie 
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^^^V  at  the  great  EngUsli  Universities,  where  he  would  farther  acquire  the 

^^^m  language  of  the  coimtry-     He  was  now  visiting  the  seat  of  leamino: 

^^^K  at  Oxbridge,  proposing  to  ascertain  how  best  ho  might  carry  ont 

^^V  thei3e  endB.     He  had  called  the  previous  day  on  a  cotintryman  of 

^^m  his,  the  great  Professor  Max-Woeler,  for  his  advice  on  the  subject, 

^^m  but  had  unfortmiately  found  hioi  from  home. 

^V  We  chatted  on  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  presented  me  with 

^m  his  card,  *  Herr  Ludwig  von  Gesfller/  and  thanking  mo  far  my  in* 

^m  formation  began  making  his  adieus*     Stnick  by  his  gentlemanly 

H  bearing  and  agreeable  manner,  I  asked  him  to  limch  with  me,  and 

■  see  how  we  English  students  fai-ed.     With  polite  hesitation  ho  ac- 

■  cepted.     Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  promised  to  be  in  my  rooms 
f  in  a  few  minutes  and  join  the  repast. 
r  A  very  merry  luncheon  party  we  made  of  it,  but  the  lion  of  the 

show  was  undoubtedly  our  new  friend  Gessler,  A  pleasanter  or  more 
agreeable  companion  I  never  wish  to  sit  down  with*  Long  before 
we  had  got  to  the  last  course  of  Reading  biscuits  and  apricot  *  squish/ 
the  foreigner  was  voted  a  *  capital  fellow.*  He  showed  us  how  to 
clink  glasses  in  the  approved  German  form.  He  made  a  speech  in 
rare  and  curious  English,  laudatory  of  the  unquestioned  hospitality 
he,  an  unknown  German  student,  had  received  from  his  brother 
students  at  the  great  University  of  Oxbridge,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  reciprocate  the  same  should  we  ever  visit  him  in  Vaterland.  Ac- 
companying himself  on  my  piano,  he  trolled  forth  sundry  German 
lays,  incomprehensible  to  most  of  us,  but  loudly  applauded  by  all, 
doubtless  on  the  principle  otomT^e  iffiiofum  2>ro  maeimjlco.  Much  he 
admired  the  handsome  old  silver  flagons,  souvenirs  of  the  gentle- 
man-commoner munificence  of  a  bygone  age,  from  which  we  imbibed 
onr  '  audit,'  though  he  confessed  a  preference  for  the  *  Baierisches 
Bier*  of  his  native  land.  With  grace  he  lit  a  cigar,  and  by  general 
demand  accompanied  us  for  a  stroll  down  to  the  river.  Jones  had 
A  *  wine  on*  that  evening.  Von  Gessler  was  jnst  the  man  to  make 
it  go  off  well ;  would  he  come  to  wine  with  him  ?  Would  ho  dine 
with  him  in  Hall?  *  Ach,  danke ;  you  so  kind,  I  not  like;  eef 
you  vont  I  veel,  danke  viel.' 

The  Herr*s  tastes  and  habits  at  dinner  were  chiefly  notable  from 
a  tendency  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  carte,  to  mix  meats  and  sweets 
on  the  same  plate,  and  a  weakness  for  using  a  knife  where  we  be- 
nighted barbarians  prefer  a  spoon ;    but  at  the  wine-party  whicl 
followed  he  rupidlv  ascended  the  ning^  of  the  ladder  of  public  estecDi 
and  before  the  scouts  appeared  with  the  qucBtionable  coffee 
V'hovy  toast  diBpensed  by  the  Buttery,  he  was  c|uite  the  rage. 
played  and  sang,  made  complimentary  little  speeches  in  the  m{ 
broken  of  English,  aud  won  our  hearts  to  a  man*     *  Old*  G 
(this  prefix  was  soon  applied  in  those  days  to  popular  snrnaj 
irrespective  of  age)  waa  voted  a  'iolly  good  fellow;'  and,  witlj 
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open*hearted  hospitality  which,  at  that  unselfish  age,  we  AiBpensed, 
he  hftd  enough  invitations  pressed  upon  him  to  last  him  a  week  or 
more. 

The  evening  was  wearing  on,  our  host — on  excellent  pianist — 
was  discoursing  sweet  music,  when  some  of  us  ohserved  that  *  old* 
Geasler,  who  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace  (I  can  see 
hijD  now),  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Could  it  he  so  ?  Yes; 
convulsed  with  sorrow  or  laughter,  tears — ^'hot  scalding/  no  douht 
^^— were  '  welling*  thi*ough  his  hands, 

^H  'Don't  look  at  him,  poor  fellow/  said  a  man  at  my  side. 
^M  The  Herr  saw  we  had  noticed  his  emotion,  for  a  hill  had  come 
^Horer  the  chattering  of  the  party ;  with  a  melancholy  voice  he  said  : 
^B  *  Ach,  goot-bye  !  I  go  away,  I  not  pain  you  with  my  troubles: 
^Hhat  tmurkfc  [sad]  moosick,  it  make  me  think  of —  Ach,  Hinimel ! 
^»Ihave  one  great  trouble  ;'  and  again  he  biuicd  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  groaned  with  suppressed  emotion. 

We  expressed,  in  a  general  kind  of  way,  onr  condolence  with 
him  under  the  circumstances,  w^hatever  they  might  be ;  hoped  he 
had  not  experienced  auy  sudden  loss  in  his  family,  kc, 

*  No,  danke*  Ach,  mein  Gott !  I  have  kill  mine  fi-iend*  We 
fight  vot  you  call  vun  duel  as  studenten.  I  sehlag  heem  vun  leetle 
too  hard.  He  fall,  De  doctor  say  heem  not  live  no  more.  My 
friends  take  mo  quick  to  Je  railway  station.  Dey  say  I  must  fly  de 
town  von  Heidelberg  for  two  year.  I  scarce  bring  any  clothes  away* 
My  friends,  dey  send  me  monisch.  Ach,  my  goot  friend !  I  kill 
him,  not  meaning.  Ach,  mein  Gott,  mein  Gott!'  And  ugain  he 
relapsed  into  an  agony  of  grief  in  Jones's  arm-chair.  A  noise  ex- 
pressive of  sensation  buzzed  about  the  room.  *  I  not  think  to  tell 
jou  dia  my  great  trouble ;  but  you  all  so  kind  and  brudderhke,  I  no 
help  it,  I  wish  still  to  etndieren  ;  so  I  think,  while  these  tw^o  years, 
to  Btudieren  at  dees  place  de  philosophic  and  de  English  language.* 
Somewhat  aw^estruck  we  were  at  finding  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  real  live  dueUist,  one  who  had,  moreover,  killed  his  man ;  how- 
ever, we  condoled  with  him  on  the  tragic  end  of  his  friend  (we  could 
do  nothing  else,  especially  with  the  instance  of  abject  contrition 
before  us).  Moreover,  he  explained  to  ug  the  system  on  which  the 
German  students  arranged  their  Httle  *  mills/  how  it  was  quite 
possible  to  be  drinking  beer  with  a  fiiend  one  evening,  and  yet,  by 
the  stem  laws  of  university  etiquette,  have  to  meet  him  sword  in 
hand  next  morning,  and  to  slash  awmy  at  his  face,  or  he  at  yours, 
for  a  matter  of  fifteen  minutes,  without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  certainly 
from  no  pei-sooal  quarrel.  He  informed  us^  however,  that  a  fatal 
termination  to  these  *  friendly*  meetings  was  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
A  red  seam  or  two  he  showed  us  on  his  ow^w  noble  brow  were,  he 
said,  the  usnal  results  ;  glorious  scars,  much  prized  by  their  wearers, 
but  to  our  biassed  English  notions  simply  stupid  disfigurements. 
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Howeverj  in  tlio  little  affair  between  Yon  Gessler  and  his  friend 
tlie  sword  of  the  former  had  fonnd  out  a  fatally  weak  spot  in  the 
craDium  of  the  latter ;  and  to  ayoid  the  penalty  of  manslanghter, 
our  German  friend  was  ohliged  to  fly  from  Ms  beloved  Yaterland.  fl 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  much  affected  by  the  recital  of  his  troubles, 
and  we  all  did  our  best  to  cheer  him  up,  and  apparently  with  good 
success. 

Soon  the  fame  of  the  great  Yon  Gessler  spread.  His  amiable 
and  social  manners  acquired  him  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of 
many  men  in  other  colleges.  Not  that  be  deserted  his  first  friends 
and  introducers  of  St.  Bouiface ;  not  at  alL  He  made  my  rooms 
his  head-fpmrters.  *I  vas  his  first  kind  freimd;*  and  thus  he  be- 
came known  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  '  Yarsity  as  *  Yon  Gess- 
ler, a  German  fellow,  a  great  friend  of  Binks  of  Boniface,  a  capital 
fellow,  they  say,  sings  and  plays  like  a  bird.* 

Now,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  university  town  of  Heidelberg, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  my  new  friendship  with  Yon  Gessler,  I  had 
cross -questioned  him  with  regard  to  varions  streets,  houses,  &c.  He 
evidently  knew  all  about  them.  Farthermore  he  had  construed  a 
lot  of  'Greek  play'  for  me  with  considerable  facility,  and  without  a 
'crib;'  fmd  last  but  not  least,  he  had  had  a  set-to  with  broadswords, 
at  the  gymnasium  of  ^P Alarum,  with  a  noted  performer,  a  member 
of  our  college,  wherein  *  old'  Gessler  held  bis  own  very  lairly;  bo 
but  Mttlc  doubt  existed  in  my  mind  as  to  his  being  the  '  real  Eoger,* 
late  of  Heidelberg  University. 

A  fortnight  of  uninterrupted  sociality  had  elapsed,  when  our  new 
friend  uiformed  us  with  much  sorrow  that  he  must  take  leave  of  Ms 
kind  *  freunds.*  The  H err  Professor  Max-Wocler  had  given  him 
but  little  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  acquire  the  special  jihilosophie 
he  desired,  at  the  University  of  Oxbridge.  Yon  Gessler  had  thought 
that  he  could  live  as  an  *  unattached'  student,  and  study  what  course 
of  lectures  he  liked  ;  but  he  found  this  was  not  possible  (things  were 
not  so  ruinously  liberal  at  that  date  of  mj  story),  so  he  ha  J  det^- 
mined  to  seek  some  other  seat  of  learning,  and  to  waste  no  more 
time  in  the  agrhnents  of  Oxbridge,  I  think  we  recommended  Dur- 
ham, having  a  vague  notion  that  anytliLug  and  everything  was  toler- 
ated there.  As  things  turned  out,  Yon  Gessler's  experience  of  that 
seat  of  learning  has  done  nothing  towards  verifying  those  notions. 
We  were  aU  very  sorry  to  part  with  him.  I  felt  I  should  miss  him 
a  great  deal,  for  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  my 
roomSj  where  he  would  sit  and  read  and  smoke,  while  I  was  in  lec- 
ture ;  in  fact,  he  was  like  a  *  tame  cat'  on  my  premises.  He  presented 
several  of  us  with  little  souvenirs  of  his  pleasant  visit  at  Oxbridge, 
and  we  exchanged  cartes-de-Tisite  with  a  prodigality  only  known  to 
that  early  era  of  photography.  I  can  muster  between  two  and  there 
hundred  cartes,  more  ot  less  yellow^  of  the  temporary  friends  of  my 
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inate  days.  I  tlotibt  if  I  conld  extract  half-a-dozen  from  them 
if  I  knew  their  directions  ;  ah,  iertipora  Jtuffanfitr,  &c* 
.  As  a  litUe  return  for  our  kindness  and  liospitalHy,  Yon  Gessler 
mkbi  about  a  dozen  of  us  to  dine  with  him  on  the  last  night  of  his 
pH^  at  Oxbridge,  at  his  hotel,  the  Ang^el.  We  accepted  with  plea- 
sure. I  had  made  an'angements  with  Bomo  friendH  to  go  on  the 
aame  day  to  a  race-meeting  near  Heading,  and  we  had  to  start  rather 
early  in  the  morning*  I  bad  rather  a  scramble  to  catch  the  train, 
and  not  finding  my  race -glasses  in  their  usual  place,  I  anathematised 
Bij  scout  for  his  *  tidy'  habits,  and  left  without  them.  I  cannot 
^member  at  this  date  much  about  the  racing.  No  donbt  it  was  of 
Oie  usual  brilliant  *  plating*  class ;  hit  I  do  remember  that  I  missed 
tlje  train  which  should  have  brought  me  home  in  time  for  Von 
Gessler'a  farewell  banf|uet  at  the  Angel.  I  telegraphed  my  regrets, 
tad  hopes  that  I  might  yet  arrive  in  time  for  dessert.  I  reached 
Oxbridge  about  half-past  eight,  and  made  for  coUege  to  dress  a  bit 
>©fore  repairing  to  the  .Vngel.  I  kicked  at  the  gate  in  true  onder- 
fi^uate  *fonnj*  the  porter  opened  it,  and  informed  me  that  the 
^eao  was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  Sundry  qualms  came  over  me 
Hent  lectures  'cut'  that  morning  to  attend  the  races,  and  the  un- 
leasant  questions  that  might  be  asked  about  the  same.  However, 
teat  was  my  relief,  not  to  say  astonishment,  when  my  scout  emerged 
^om  the  lodge,  and  with  a  sarcastic  twinkle  in  his  eye — I  felt  con- 
dent  Gessler  bad  not  *  tipped'  him — observed  : 

'  Ah',  sir,  your  friend,  sir,  muster  Gosler,  he's  turned  out  a  hart- 
ll  one,  he  has.  A  reg'ler  thief.  He  has  took  youi-  opery-glassea 
n*  pawned  'em.  They're  a-hanging  up  in  the  shop-winder  now* 
jid  be*s  stole  a  silver-mng  an'  a  lot  o'  spoons  from  University,  and 
lore  nor  eighty  pounds  in  money  an*  all  his  clothes  fi'om  a  gennul- 
mn  at  New,  and  he  has  pawned  some,  and  got  clean  away  with  the 
3st ;  howsomedever,  the  perlicc  is  pretty  shai-p  arter  him.' 

I  confess  I  was  pretty  considerably  staggered  at  this  unpleasant 
ews,  hacked  up  as  it  was  by  the  appearance  of  sundry  of  the  in- 
ited  guests  of  the  evening  in  the  unusual  Oxford  garb  of  '  full  even- 
Jg  rig.' 

*  Here's  a  pretty  go  !'  they  exclaimed  ;  '  that  beggar  Gessler  has 
amed  out  an  infernal  swindler.  The  *'  cheek"  of  the  fellow  asking 
8  to  dine  !  WLen  we  got  to  the  Angel,  the  people  there  said  they 
ad  never  even  heard  of  such  a  person.  Yon  are  a  nice  fellow, 
tinks,  to  get  us  taken  in  and  done  for  in  this  way ;  where  on  earth 
id  jou  pick  up  your  friend  ?' 

'  Ml/  friend  r  I  retorted  ;  *  why,  he's  qnite  as  much  yonr  friend 
B  mine.  I  made  his  acquaintance  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  this  very 
oad.  ^  You  remember  it  well,  Jones ;  yon  came  and  hiuched  with 
le,  when  we  all  took  such  a  fancy  to  the  feUovv,  Certainly,  he  has 
lade  my  rooms  his  head-quarters;  but  you  have  all  **  chimimed**  with 
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him  as  much  as  I  have ;  and  didn't  you  accept  his  invitation  like 
a  shot,  that's  all  ?  My  word,  just  look  at  you  now  !  what  a  wasting 
on  the  desert  air  of  all  this  magnificent  apparel  1* 

*  Doocid  lucky/  they  said,  '  that  he  has  let  us  off  so  cheap.  Ho 
basnet  bagged  a  bit  of  plate  or  any  jewelry  oat  of  this  college ;  no- 
thing but  your  glasses  gone,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present.  But, 
by  Jove,  he  has  made  it  hot  for  them  at  New !  Old  Buzzle,  the 
senior  tutor,  is  cleaned  out  of  everything  but  his  dress-clothes,  whieh 
he  had  on  in  Hall.  How  on  earth  the  fellow  managed  to  smuggle 
it  all  past  the  gates,  we  can't  make  out.  I  suppose,  like  Mr.  Joe 
MQg]^8  in  Tom  BroicUy  he  jast  watched  the  'ed  porter  across  to 
the  Battefy  for  his  evenin*  glass,  and  then  whipped  it  all  out  in  a 
carpet-bag/ 

*  Well,  Binks/  quoth  another,  '  your  friend  has  done  us  out  of 
dtnner ;  we  are  too  late  for  Hall,  and  we  are  all  uncommon  peckisli; 
80  Ibe  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  give  us  some  supper,  and  we  will 
condole  with  you,  old  fellow,  on  the  sad  loss  of  your  opera-glasges* 
Expensive  ones,  I  daresay;  pawned  for  five  ''bob'^  probably;  sojoti 
will  get  them  back  cheap/ 

*  All  right !  You  go  and  change  your  coats  while  I  make  it 
straight  with  the  Dean,  and  I  will  get  some  food  in  from  Hintou^s/ 

Much  that  evening  did  we  talk  over  our  late  friend  the  Herr  von 
Gessler.  A  German  student,  no  doubt,  he  had  been.  His  little 
mortal  fray  with  his  brother  student  was  voted  *  gammon/  In  all 
probability,  for  dl  his  classical  lore,  ignorance  of  the  proper  con- 
ainielaon  of  the  words  mtum  and  tuum  had  something  to  do  with 
his  precipiiate  flight  from  Heidelberg.  But  above  all  did  we  cob- 
gratnlaie  ourselves  on  his  handsome  behaviour  in  sparing  m  m  his 
raid.  We  recapitulated  in  turn  the  overwhelming  loss  we  might 
individu^y  have  suflered*  with  the  college  plate  recklessly  lei\  m 
luneheon-tablefi  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  having  the  entree  to  oor 
rooms.  How  etaj  to  whip  up  a  pint  or  quart  pot,  and  smu^le  it  of 
ui  the  folds  of  a  light  paletot !  Those  three  fivers  in  my  dressing* 
ea»,  sole  relics  of  my  last  •  quarter' — I  hurried  to  my  bedroom ; 
s  fji/om  of  relief  snfiused  my  frame  when  I  found  them  snug  in  the 
fiuMsied  eecttrity  of  the  cleverly  contrived,  but  universally  known, 
secret  drawer*  Such  was  mj  gratitude  for  his  sparing  them,  that  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  given  him  my  glasses  as  black-mail* 
But  the  crowning  piece  of  impudence,  the  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
Aagel !  Ah,  that  was  a  sore  point  for  many  a  day  vdih  the  invited 
guests,  frt:>m  which  I  barely  escaped.  The  *  jolly  sell'  that  Gennan 
frieiid  of  Binks  paid  off  on  some  Boni&ce  men,  was  a  *Yarsity  joke 
fcr  many  a  month.  We  fought  shy  of  strangers  for  a  long  time  to 
eome. 

To  bring  my  stoiT  lo  a  dose.  Early  one  morning,  about  a  week 
aflef  the  Geiman^  ^^^^^AX^&iee,  while  I  was  hesitating  in 
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whether  nioming  chapel,  or  another  fast  forty  mifiutes  with  Mor- 
pheus, would  be  most  beneficial  to  my  general  estate,  my  scout 
knocked  at  my  door,  popped  in  his  head,  aed  said  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  delight,  '  They've  a  nabbed  him,  sir.  They' Ye  a  got 
him,  out  on  the  kndin*.  The  inspector,  sir,  wants  you  to  come 
out  and  'dentify  his  man  and  yutir  glasses.* 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  like  a  shot,  donned  my  dressing-gown,  and 
entered  my  sitting-room.  The  prisoner  was  brought  in,  appai'ently 
shaking  wrists  with  a  gentleman  in  blue,  and  accompanied  by  a 
party  in  '  mufti,'  who,  I  was  led  to  understand,  represented  the  great 
unknown  power,  'Specter  X.  Ah,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  in 
the  appearance  of  the  lleiT  von  Gesslcr  in  hia  present  estate  from 
the  trim  and  dapper  indi\idual  who.  guide-book  in  hand,  had  a 
fortnight  before  presented  me  with  his  card !  Evidently  he  had  not 
been  in  bed  that  night,  nor  had  the  least  sacrifices  been  made  to  the 
Graces  for  some  time.  Their  revenge  usually  follows  apace.  I  fancy 
that  a  very  short  experience  of  apprehension  conduces  to  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  external  man.  Given  a  *  faultless  swell,'  appre- 
hend him  more  or  less  roughly,  lock  him  up  for  the  night,  and  I 
have  reasons  for  behoving  that  his  appearance  next  morning  before 

*  his  worship*  will  be  of  a  decidedly  seedy  and  draggle-tailed  cha- 
racter. Now  Von  Gessler  had,  with  the  usual  taste  of  foreigners 
(I  forget,  he  was  in  mounilng,  no  doubt),  cliosen  black  shiny  cloth 
as  the  correct  material  to  keep  '  the  wind  from  his  nobility/  And 
I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  there  he  one  cloth 
more  than  another  which  requires  to  be  frequently  brushed  and  hien 
sohjm:,  it  is  that  fine  old  British  black  doeskin  dear  to  clerics  and 
the  middle -classes.  In  Yon  Gessler's  case,  under  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  police-cell,  it  had  assumed  a  gi'eeny-brown  hue, 
which,  coupled  with  his  unkempt  hair,  frouzy  linen,  uncleaned 
boots  J  and  dejected  hang-dog  look,  made  me  almost  pity  the  man* 

I  could  not  resist  saying,  '  Well,  Gessler,  I  thought  we  were 
much  too  good  friends  to  bo  parted  for  long ;  so  you  have  come  to 
look  me  up  again,  and  bring  me  hack  my  opera-glasses/ 

Without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  Gessler  moaned  out, 

*  Ach,  you  come  to  reproach  me  in  my  meesery !  I  not  mean  to 
take  your  glasses,  I  mearly  borrow  for  time,  to  use  for  rae.  I  would 
give  back  after  a  time.' 

*  Bosh  !'  I  said.  *  Then  I  suppose  you  only  meant  to  borrow  all 
that  money  you  made  off  inth,  eh  ?  Why  did  you  mU  my  glasses?' 
This  was  a  'closer'  for  poor  Gessler. 

Positively  he  had  been  apprehended  while  dining  at  the  high 
table  of  a  college  at  Camford.  0,  wondrous  cheek  I  So  open  and 
unquestioning  had  he  found  the  undergraduate  youth  of  Oxbridge, 
what  mine  of  unsuspicion  and  gullibility  could  bo  more  easily  and 
profitably  worked  than  their  brethren  of  Camford  ?     Three  watches 
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had  he  already  requisitioned  from  his  new  victims  before  he  was 
captiiTfil,  and  as  in  a  few  days  he  had  managed  to  work  his  way 
to  the  high  table,  without  doubt  he  would  have  relieved  the  "Vic 
Chancellor  hiinself  of  his  '  gold  repeater'  had  time  and  the  polio 
allowed.  I  often  think  now  of  the  unlimited  impudence  and  knav 
skill  of  that  ex- German  student.  At  the  next  assizes,  if  I  rememb 
rightly,  three  years  with  hard  labour  was  the  sentence  passed 
him.  The  Don  of  New  prosecuted,  I  appeared  as  a  witness, 
my  photo,  being  produced  in  court  as  having  been  found  on  the  pri- 
soner's person,  enabled  the  counsel  who  was  trying  to  defend  him 
to  aflbrd  considerable  amusement  to  the  audience  at  my  expense. 
However,  I  got  back  my  race -glasses.  Once  or  twice  I  rec^^ived  a 
communication  from  iie  prisoner  in  Oxbridge  gaol,  begging  me  to 
supply  him  with  books  wherewith  to  prosecute  his  studies ;  he  was 
still  trying  to  keep  up  the  *  pMlosophie'  farce,  I  visited  him  once, 
and  had  an  interview  through  a  kind  of  grille,  resulting,  if  Izamem* 
her  well,  in  mutual  recriminations ;  I  being  too  dense  to  see  his  case 
from  a  requisition  point  of  view,  he  considering  my  demeanour  and 
remarks  to  be  imkijidly  towards  him  in  his  *  raeesery.* 

I  hope  his  well-deserved  pimishment  worked  a  cure,  but  I  have 
a  slight  suspicion  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  for  some  few  yeagfa 
aftoi-wards,  while  skimming  over  the  police  news,  I  came  across  (^ 
chai'ge  against  a  certain  Herr  Brenner,  whose  knavish  tricks  bore  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Oxbridge  plant  of  Herr  von  Gesaler, 
and  who  received  a  farther  sentence  of  incarceration,  *  former  charges 
against  the  prisoner  haidng  been  proved/ 

Kind  reader,  do  not  be  too  severe  upon  us,  and  condemn  us  as 
soft  green  young  muffs.     I  believe  we  were  as  *cute  as  most  youqil 
men  at  the  unsuspicious  age  of  twenty,  when  we  were  lavish  <^ 
hospitality,  deeming  it  possible  that  we  might  be  entertaining  even 
German  angels  unawares. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


I  CAME  to  see  the  place  where  thou  didst  die, 

A  hay  engirt  with  wood-crowo'd  hills  that  climh, 

Crest  above  crest»  to  meet  the  blue  warm  sky, 

And  whitO'Wall'd  \411as  perch'd  on  heights  sublime  ; 

Beautiful  as  a  dream  of  Ita^ly,        • 

*  And  this/  I  said,  '  the  place  where  thou  didst  die  ! 

Here,  from  yon  hill,  tliy  loosenM  spirit  flew 
Up  to  the  hills  and  tablelaods  of  heaven  ; 

Here  fell  thine  old  life's?  tetters,  and  the  new 
Open VI  in  endless  glory.      To  thee  given 

What  place  we  know  not,  by  what  streams  thou  goest. 

Or  in  what  star,  or  where  the  heaven  thou  knowest. 

But  if  to  have  thought  only  noblest  thought, 
Pointed  the  pathway  to  the  stars,  and  been 

The  Apostle  of  the  Beautiful,  and  taught 

Man  to  be  something  more  than  clay ;  I  ween, 

If  this  be  to  have  conqoer'd  in  life*s  race, 

Amidst  the  victors  thine  the  loftiest  place. 

Poet,  Romancer,  Statesman,  eloquent 

Of  that  far  world  thy  spirit  yearn'd  to  reach, 

Lo,  now  mortality's  dull  veil  is  rent, 

*\jid  thou  dost  know  all  secrets.     Thou  didst  teach 

The  sooFs  immortal  essence.     From  death's  shore 

To  fairer  lands  thou  beckonest  evermore^ 


The  world  is  poorer  for  the  loss  of  thee. 
But  richest  in  thy  legacies  ;  for  they 

Are  deathless.     Pleasant  may  thy  footsteps  be 
In  that  far  clime  remote  from  our  brief  day, 

Companion  ivitb  those  master-minds  of  whom 

Thou  wast  but  student  this  side  of  the  tomb* 
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Shakespeare  shall  smile  on  thee,  and  mild  Montaigne 
Approve  thy  kindred  wit ;  and  thou  shalt  speak 

With  mightiest  Bacon,  cleansed  of  earthly  stain ; 
And  thou  shalt  see  the  calm  face  of  the  Greek 

Who  mock'd  mao*s  earth -horn  gods,  and  dimly  saw 

The  distant  daybeam  of  diyiner  law, 

Thns,  with  sad  thoughts,  hIow  step,  and  backward  gaze^ 

I  look  oiy  last  upon  thy  latest  home, 
Crownbig  yon  hill,  where,  on  long  summer  days, 

Lingers  the  southern  sun.     As  pilgrims  come 
With  reyerent  footsteps  to  a  saintly  shrine, 
So  came  I,  Bnlwer,  to  this  home  of  thine.' 


If. 


Torquay,  May  1873. 
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